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SHARE OF WAGES IN FACTORY OUTPUT 

t 

[The Study Group on Wages, appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment, prepared some papers on the wage policy. They provide a 
useful background for wage-fixing authoi ities and are immensely 
informative The Bureau has arranged to publish these papers seriatim 
•for general information. This is the last of the senes.*] Editor. 

A periodic assessment of Labour’s share m factory output and 
national income is made possible in a numbei ot countries by detailed 
national income statistics, returns relating to social security schemes 
etc., often supported by general surveys ot industrial establishments. 
In India, national income estimates are available only from 1948, data 
pertaining to social security arc also of recent growth and the cover- 
age of these is incomplete. Even with these limitations, an attempt 
has been made in this note to present, on the basis of available data 
some calculations about the share of laboui in factory out-put from 
1948 upto ond including, 1953 s beyond which year it was not possible 
to carry forward the estimates *’ 

Table I 

Percentage Share of Workers' Earnings in Net Value of Factory Output 


(Its. Crorcsi 



1<>»8 

1019 

1970 

lt»l 

1932 

1973 

1. it'd demos tic product of faclrry cs- 
tnblishment* at current prices 

523 0 

AID 2 

A2S 0 

012 7 

OIL’ 1 

731 1 

2. Earning* of factory « c rhers — 
Estimnto I| . • . . 

208 a 

270-8 

SAD* 3 

. 

213 0 

771 2 

Estimate IIS' , 

ISO A 

2 15 8 

270*4 

217 I 

210 0 

202 4 

3. bharo of singes in factors output 

Vo > \o V)- 

Estimate, I .... 

Kstpnnte II 

30 A 
3A 8 

1 4S 3 

1 l» 4 

4*1 I 
14 7 

4 7 9 

40 I 

| If 7 
j 40 8 

j 40 0 


‘The first tent* or thc«c articles appeared in tlic December 111 17 i*?uo of Ihc Indiar 
Labour Gazette, second in the February 197’' issue ard the third in the December IDAS issue, 
f Multiplying the working force by averngo annnat earnings. 

@Addmg up aetud uajps paid in different states. 

Aourre,— Xuiionat Income Statistic*. 

Indian Labiiir \eir Hook. 

Indian Labour Gazette. 
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The above table compares the net product ot factory establish- 
ments derived from national income Statistics, with the earnings of 
factory workers. The industries chosen exclude railway workshops, 
ordnance factories, mints, indigo, teagrowing, coffee, dairy industries 
and telegraphs which are left out by the National Income Unit. 
Factory employees getting less than Rs. 200/- p.m. have been taken 
into account for computing workers’ earnings. Even here, persons 
other than workers are excluded. 

In Table I, earnings of factory workers have been arrived at by 
two different methods In the first method, employment data avail- 
able with the National Income Unit for the total industrial working 
force were adjusted to exclude persons other than workers. This 
adjustment was earned out by applying to the total industrial work- 
ing force the ratio between workers and non-workers yielded by 
the Census of Manufactures. The net number of factory workers thus 
ai rived at was multiplied by the average annual earnings per 
worker 

In the second method, actual wages paid to factory workers in 
different states were added up to arrive at the total factory wage 
bill for the country. These figures for actual wages paid were obtained 
from data for Part A and certain Part C States (Vide July 1956 issue 
of the Indian Labour Gazette). For Part B and the remaining Part 
C States, employment figures were culled out from issues of the 
fhdian Labour Year Book and the wage bill calculated on -the basis 
of wage rates prevailing in states with similar economic conditions 
For each year an allowance had to be made to cover partial non- 
reporting of employment by Part B and some Part C States. For 
1948, the National Income Unit have added Rs. 14 crores to net national' 
income to cover such default and an assumption was made that 
approximately 50 per cent of this sum could be traced to the earnings 
of workers in the industries included in the present study. On this 
basis, Rs. 7 crores was added to the total factory wage bill for each 
year. 

Since the first method utilises only the average annual earnings 
paid and the second approach takes into account actual wages paid, 
it may be argued that results yielded by the latter approach are 

Table I indicates that while in absolute terms, the factory wages 
bill has been steadily increasing every year, this increase has not 
always been proportionate to the increase in net factory product. 
The share of wages in factory output shows a significant rise between 
1948 and 1549/ 1950 and a slight decline over the subsequent three 
years Both the approaches in the Table confirm this trend, though 
as worked out by the second method the percentage share is generally 
lower. 
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Table II* 

Percentage Share of Workers' Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (29 Major Industries) 



1943 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1932 

1953 

All India 

42 43 

51 27 

49 2 

45 14 

52 87 

50 64 

Assam 

39 34 

43 99 

60-46 

56 44 

64 13 

53 45 

Bihar 

41-32 

41 81 

37 51 

44 61 

37 89 

41 60 

Bombay . 

44 S3 

67 7- 

47 30 

47 24 

59 51 

59 03 

Madhya Pradesh 

47-83 

72 72 

59-31 

53-23 

50 94 

54 60 

Madras 

39 42 

43 04 

49 55 

42 32 

49 74 

47 96 

Orissa 

41 81 

49 22 

39-64 

32 89 

35 15 

29 09 

Punjab 

43 31 

49 73 

46-48 

41* 02 

43 OS 

45-13 

Utlnr Pradesh . 

38 56 

32 23 

44 25 

44 32 

47 87 

43 06 

Wot Bengal . 

48 69 

58 CS 

45 05 

44 42 

47 69 

49 83 

Delhi 

37-41 

5S 26 

56 4S 

42 16 

51 69 

46 05 


Table II shows Labour’s share in the net value added by manu- 
facturing in the 29 major industries covered by the Census of Manu- 
factures. The percentage share of labour in Table II is higher than in 
Table 1. This maybe due to the iact that the 29 industries in Table 11 
are the more important and better organised ones in which wage 
rates are comparatively higher. 

Table II also exhibits regional variations. Bombay, for instance, 
shows the highest percentage for workers’ share, while the share of 
wages is the lowest in Orissa. 

Table III* 


Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Major Industries ) 


I 

1948 1 

1949 1 

1950 

1 1951 

1932 

1953 

Sugar 

26 06 

Is 44 

24 11 

29 81 

27 59 

2S 73 

Paper and Paper 

39 11 

38 OS 

3S 5S 

30 13 

30-60 

30 26 

Products. 

Juto Textiles . . 

55 SB 

60 20 

52 01 

42-68 

57-57 

29-47 

Iron and Steel 

39 72 

34 01 

33 42 i 

46 56 

42 23 

35 64 


50 07 

53 Ol 

50 52 

45 68 1 

50 01 

53 0> 

^Ergincenng 

27- 3S 

29 64 

23 78 

26 31 

21 32 

23 31 

Cotton Textile* 

46 22 

64 6S 

61 97 

53 64 

66 45 

62 42 


••Sonree— Censu* of MiDificliim 
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Tables III to X spotlight the variations in labour’s share in the 
net value added as between different industries Table III shows that 
while this share does not exceed 30 per cent, in the Sugar and Cement 
industries, m Cotton Textiles it is above 60 per cent In Jute also, it 
is quite high In Iron and Steel and General and Electrical Engineer- 
ing industries, it is more than the average for all industries 

As for the trend over the years, in Sugar, the percentage has 
been rising since 1950 in Cement, it shows a steady decline; in Paper 
and Paper Products, there has been a sudden fall in 1951, but subse- 
quently, the figure has remained stable In Jute, Cotton Textiles and 
Iron and Steel, the percentage figure has been rising and falling, with 
large variations in certain years In General and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, it has varied within a narrow margin. 

There may be a number of factors responsible for these inter- 
industry differences Normally, it might be expected that in an in- 
dustry where capital investment is large in relation to the number 
of workers employed, wages would represent a smaller proportion 
of the factory net product than in industries m which capital invest- 
ment is relatively small Even within the same industry, mter-state 
variations as are noticed in Tables IV to X may, to some extent, 
be due to units in some states using more modernised and costlier 
equipment, than in other states Apart from the factor of capital in- 
vestment, interindustry variations may also be due to the fact that, 
on an average, workers in some industries have to be more highly 
skilled than in others and have, therefore, to be paid better. In other 
words, m those industries where, among the various factors of pro- 
ductions, the labour component plays a more vital role, the percent- 
age share of labour in the net value added by manufacture may also 
be expected to be higher Whether all these propositions are borne 
out by facts requires to be established on the basis of a more elaborate 
study The remarks that follow on state-wise variations in the per- 
centage share of workers in net factory product have therefore, to be 
interpreted with a certain degree of caution and in the light of the 
foregoing considerations 

Table IV 


*Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output ( Cement Industry ) 



* Source — Census of Manufactures. 
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In the Sugar industry, workers in Bombay get the lowest share 
whereas Uttar Pradesh workers get the maximum, the share of the 
latter being more than twice that of the former. 

Table V* 


Percentage Share of Workers' Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output ( Paper and Paper Products Industry) 



1<US 

1040 

1959 

1931 

1 1952 

1933 

All Infill 

30 11 

38 08 

38 58 

30 13 

30 60 

30 26 

Bombay „ 

50 49 

4S 41 

56 3S 

32 00 

49 27 

Cl 91 

Madra« 

- 

81 01 

24 74 

38 73 ' 

27 78 

- 

Uttar Pradeah . 

0'» 89 

61 ->> 

50 90 

30 33 

36 64 

42 68 

West Bengal 

32 93 

41 16 

40 30 

40 67 

40 53 

32-70 


In the Paper Industry, the figures for Bombay and West Bengal 
appear to be comparatively more stable over the years; in Uttar 
Pradesh and Madras, they show large annual variations. 


Table VI* 


Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings tn Net Value of Factory 
Output ( Jute Industry) 



1048 

1940 | 

1 

1950 

1071 

1932 | 

1953 

All India . . | 

55-86 

GO 20 

52 01 

42 68 

1 57 57 

| 50 47 

Madras 

41 64 

26 28 

20 00 

18 96 

( 16 80 


Uttar Pndp*h . 

- 

62 8.1 

53 TO 

1 31 74 

- 

j 24 14 

lVf*t Bengal 

55 S7 

79 13 

1 

51 06 

43 32 

57 71 

i 58 76 


While the workers’ share in the Jute industry is generally high. 
Madras appears to provide an exception The workers’ share in 
the net product of the Jute industry in Madras also shows a steadily 
declining trend over the period 1948 — 1952. 

•Jwrfft On* in of Manufacture*. 
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Table VII* 

Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output ( Iron and Steel Industry ) 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1971 

1052 

1953 

All India 

39 72 

34 01 

38 42 

46- '56 

42-23 

35 64 

Bihar 

34 75 

30 50 

33 02 

45 41 

41-50 

33 03 

Bombay . . 

79 61 

74 83 

75 11 

80 77 

81-19 

66 33 

Pud jab ... 

89-81 

74 89 

175 71 

84 12 

103 63 

73-59 

Utfar Pradesh . 

58-60 

43 97 

51 92 

65 68 

62-70 

65-19 

Wes* Bengal 

SO 7i 

41 21 

50-53 

45 03 

39 72 

30 64 

Delhi 

68 91 

63 50 

44 10 

41 19 

32 26 

48 33 


It will be seen that for certain years, workers in Punjab appear 
to have been successful in getting even more than the net output. 
Whether this is due to bonus declared out of previous year’s profits 
or due to actual losses incurred by companies during the year in 
question cannot be settled without closer examination. The percent- 
age of workers’ share in Bihar is perhaps the lowest for all States 
and is generally even less than the percentage for all industries in 
Bihar itself. 

Table VIII* 


percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output [General and Electrical Engineering Industry) 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

All India 

50 07 

53 04 

50 52 

45 68 

50 01 

53 95 

Assam 

S7 56 

93 16 

54 91 

66 43 

169-13 

110-94 

Bihar 

43 52 

181 49 

60 42 

80 91 

56-70 

53-15 

Bombay . 

50 04 

50 14 

53 46 

41 09 

47 93 

48 03 

Madhya Pradesh 

73-57 

80 23 

59 41 

91 31 

64 47 

61-16 

■Midras 

63 43 

» 94 

4fl 63 

43 43 

63 06 

51 -40 

Onssa 

103 33 

151 06 

116 35 

109 56 

91 56 

106 54 

Punjab 

53 04 

58-19 

56 21 

59 17 

62 41 

90 25 

Uttar Pradesh . 

64 74 

57 09 

67 18 

58 01 

64 93 

56-45 

West Bengal . 

47 16 

47 46 

49 76 

47 91 

50 04 

53-54 

Delhi 

68 42 

53 09 

55-70 

41 64 

49 73 

49-84 


'Source — Census of Manufactures 
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It is significant that workers m Orissa appear to be getting more 
than the net value added by manufacture for almost all the years 
under study. This deserves closer investigation. 

Table IX* 


Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Cement Industry ) 



1948 

1940 

1D50 

1051 

1032 

1933 

All Indm 

27*33 

29 M 

23 7S 

2C> 31 

21 32 

53 31 

Bihar . . 

3.1 IS 

2s*48 

20*38 

2.7 23 

19 17 

52*91 

Madras 



3’ 58 

31 IS 

2(1 01 

2.’ 00 

21*90 

32*03 


In the Cement Industry, there are no noticeable variations m 
the figures obtained for different states. 


• Table X* 


Percentage Share of Workers Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Cotton Textiles Industry) 



1040 

1910 

1079 

1011 | 

1072 

1933 

All India 

4(1 22 

01 08 

04 07 

.73 84 | 

00 45 

62*42 

Bomtnv . 

47 51 

01 03 

03 77 

53 73 | 

to 78 

75 41 

Madhya Prndoah 

53 20 

93 50 

01 73 

6.3 (VI 

08 00 

8.3 10 

Madra* . . 

35*20 

.71 47 

78 S7 

47 61 | 

50 50 

4» 43 

Oriwa 

- 

- 


30 32 1 

41 hi 

41*72 

Punjab . , 

60*46 

98 70 

112 77 

73 78 | 

8.3 01 

69-42 

Uttar rmdct-li , 

47*37 

CO 70 

67 00 

64 32 ' 

fO 01 

79 17 

IVrat Bengal , 

30 91 

61 30 

59 45 

61 57 i 

67 54 

65 ro 

TVlht 

34*00 

0.1 78 

63 21 

""i 

57,1 

.0 


There is no consistent trend m the inter-state variations for the 
Cotton Textiles Industry except for the fact that in Orissa the per 
centage share of workers is low throughout. 


*$0* rtf. CVnsm of Mannfseturt*. 
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Referring to Table I again it will be seen that on an average, 
factos y labour gets about 40 per cent, of the net income generated 
by large scale enterprises in India This stands favourable compari- 
son with the corresponding figures for other countries *At the same 
time, it needs closer investigation to determine whether this per- 
centage can be improved even under existing circumstances. The 
tables in this note are useful only in so far as they indicate a method 
of approach The statistics themselves would have to be interpreted 
with a great deal of caution 

For instance, there may be a number of factors responsible for 
the trend indicated in Table I, viz . a rise between 1948 and 1949/1950 
and a decline thereafter It may be that the trend would be different 
if allowance is made for income tax payments made by the factories 
and if bonus payments are distributed evenly over the years It may 
also be that the major factor responsible for the change in the share 
of labour is fluctuations in agricultural prices On the whole, prices 
of manufactured products are more stable than those of the raw 
materials required for manufacturing The result is that an increase 
in raw material prices is often associated with a decline in profit 
margins whereas a fall in agricultural prices reduces the share of 
labour in the net product of factories Raw material prices increased 
during 1948—51 and declined in subseauent years, when there was a 
decline in agricultural prices It may also be that the remuneration 
of workers which is linked to the cost of living in many industries 
moves up and down together with agricultural prices and thus accen- 
tuates the trend referred to above It is significant that the All India 
Consumer Price Index (1949=100) increased from 97 in 1948 to 105 
in 1951 and declined thereafter If the explanation given above is 
correct, it would follow that year to year variations in the share of 
labour in factory output would be unavoidable as long as agricul- 
tural prices fluctuate widely and as long as the prices of manufac- 
tured articles do not reflect fully the variations in raw-material prices 

There would always be need for a great deal of explanation and 
analysis in interpreting such changes in the share of labour as we 
notice in the Tables Consequently, there would always be a con- 
siderable degree of doubt as to whether any particular change in 
the share of labour does or does not justify a change in money- 
wages If the object is to find out whether workers get a fair share 
or not, the situation m each unit will have to be analysed separately. 
Overall calculations about the share of workers in different industries 
and in different regions might give us an idea of the sectors or regions 
where wages are unduly low Allowance, however, will have to be 
made for differences in capital structure, in cost of living, cost of 
materials and a number of other specific factors pertaining to the 
region or the industry. It is hardly possible to do this without getting, 
back to a study of the situation in each individual unit It would thus 
appear that for determining wages, a consideration of workers’ per- 
centage share m net factory product has very little utility, unless 
perhaps wages have to be determined at the level of the undertaking. 
Sharp judgements based on overall data about particular industries 
or regional data which are by no means perfect and which in any 
case have to be modified m a number of ways are likely to be mis- 
leading rather than helpful. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
WORKING OF THE MATERNITY BENEFIT ACTS IN 1957 
Legislation providing for the payment of cash benefits, grant of 
leave and other facilities for maternity relief to women workers 
employed in factories exists in most of the States and Union Terri- 
tories of India The State Acts have been extended to cover the women 
workers in Plantations also in Assam. West Bengal and Kerala. 
Similar benefits are being provided to the women workers employed 
in Mines under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act passed by the Central 
Government. The scope, qualifying conditions, the period and the 
rate of maternity benefits are not uniform under the various Acts. 
These have been discussed in detail in the reviews for the years 
1953 and 1954 published in the April, 1955 and the February, 1956 
issues of the Indian Labour Gazette respectively. In Orissa, the 
Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Act, 1957 came into force on 16th 
July, 1957 according to which the conditions were changed The 
main provisions of the Central and State Acts arc also given in the 
various issues of the Indian Labour Year Book 

The administration of the Acts in the States is generally the 
responsibility of the Factory Inspectorates The Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act is administered m Coal Mines by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Commissioner, and m other mines by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. Annual Reports on the working of the Acts prepared by 
the administering authorities show statistics relating to the number 
of women workers covered by the Acts, number of claims made, 
number of claims paid, the amount of benefit paid etc These statis- 
tics are based on the number of establishments submitting returns 
and hence do not give the complete picture During the vear under 
leport, the percentage of establishments submitting returns to the 
total number of establishments covered by the State Acts varied 
from 26.1 in Madhya Pradesh to 100 0 in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
The overall percentage of establishments submitting returns under 
the State Acts was 71.5 under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, this 
percentage was 58.0 for Coal Mines and 65 3 for other Mines Further, 
the State Maternity Benefit Acts cease to be operative in areas where 
the integrated social insurance scheme framed under the Employees' 
State Insurance Act, 1948 is enforced. The Employees’ State Insurance 
Act is gradually being introduced in more and more areas Since the 
inception of the Second Fives Year Plan upto 31st August 1958, 
2,01,520 additional employees were covered in the various States 
under this Act. The statistics of maternity benefit paid under the 
Employees State Insurance Act have been presented separately in 
this article at the end. The above limitations should be kept in view 
while drawing any conclusions from the data regarding maternity 
benefits paid under the Maternity Benefit Acts as presented in this 
article. It will be readily noted that the above factors do not allow 
any strict comparison of the absolute figures from year to year, 
Therefore, in this article only certain ratio measures have been 
compared over the two years 1956 and 1957, but even in cases of 
these measures the limitations mentioned above have to be borne in 
mind before drawing any conclusions. 

The statistics, as furnished by the Administering Authorities of 
the Acts, are presented here for general information. The statistics 
relate to States as after reorganisation. 



The following table shows the statistics of maternity benefits paid under the Maternity Benefit Acts in 1957. 
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Among States, Assam reported the largest number of cases in 
which maternity benefit was paid followed closely by Kerala. In 
both these, States plantation workers are covered under the Act. 
The statistics show that employment of women workers was high in 
Andhra, Bombay. Madras and West Bengal also but the number of 
claims made for maternity benefit was comparatively low in these 
States as compared to Assam and Kerala. The proportion of women 
workers who were paid matermtv benefit in full or in part to the 
total number of women workers who claimed such benefit was fairly 
high in all States except Madras and Rajasthan. 

Table II shows the percentage of women who claimed maternity 
benefit to the total number of women employed in units furnishing 
returns and the average amount of maternity benefit paid per case 
in the various States and Mines In this Table, the ratio-measures 
have been presented side by side for 1956 and 1957 but great caution 
needs to be exercised m comparing the figures because of the limita- 
tions of the statistics discussed earlier. 

Table II 


Percentage of Claims Made and the Average Amount of Maternity 
Benefit Paid in Various States and Mines (1956-57) 


State 

Xi> of Claim* m »de per 100 
employed women 

Vvcngo amount of benefit 
paid per ca-e 

1956 1957 

1956 

1057 



IK 

IK 

Andhra .... 

11 0 1 

21 


A«mpi .... 

2- 1 20-1 

SO 

92 

Bihar .... 


105 


Bombay 


37 

35 

Keral \ ... . 

25 2 | 16 0 

5S 

163 

Madhya Prade«h 

1 1 1 1 li 

3't 

CO 


2 I 4 <) 



Mysore .... 

12 0 9 9 

SO 

44 

Orissa .... 

2 5 i 2 6 


57 

Rajasthan 

n 7 1 S 4 

117 

10$ 

Punjab .... 

0 07 • 

17 

. 

Uttar Pride«h . 

1 7 1 11 

70 

03 

M<~>t Bengal 

CO, 5 0 

132 

129 

Average .... 

11 1 1 fc 7 

77 

101 

Mrm 




Co il 

11 0 | 11 3 

43 

42 

Others .... 

h 6 1 SO 


39 

Average Mines . 

9*4 S S 

42 

40 


•Vide NB. under Table I. 
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The average maternity benefit paid per case was Ks. 93 in 1957 
taking all States and mines together The figure varied appreciably 
from State to State, the highest recorded by Kerala being Rs, 163 and 
the lowest lecorded by Andhra being Rs 28. 

Table III shows information relating to the number of com- 
plaints received and prosecution launched in the various States in 
1957 under the Maternity Benefit Acts. 

Table III 


Number of Complaints Received and Prosecutions Launched m Various 
States tn 1957 



Number of 

Complaints 

received 

Prosecutions 

launched 

Andhra 




- 

1* 

Assam . 




129 | 

- 

Bihar 




1 

- 

Bombay 




67 

8 

Kerala , 




167 


JIadraa , 




20 

10 

Madly a Pradesh • 



3 

- 


Total 


■ -1 

400 1 

10 


•Complaint received during l'f r >l) 


In Bihar, apart from the 4 complaints indicated above, 52 other 
minor violations were observed during the course of routine inspec- 
tions In each of these cases, instructions were issued to the employers 
for removing the defects and such instructions were complied with. 
No occasion arose to prosecute any of the employers for violation of 
the Act or the Rules framed thereunder in this State It will appear 
that the number of complaints received was the highest m Kerala 
followed by Assam In Assam, all the complaints received were from 
the plantation sector In Kerala also, the majority of the complaints 
were from this sector Prosecutions were launched only in a few 
cases as the violation of the Acts or the Rules framed thereunder 
which led to the complaints was generally of a very minor nature. 
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Table IV shows the statistics relating to maternity benefit paid 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Act in 1957. 

Table IV 

Amount of Maternity Benefit Paid under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948 in 1957 


States 

Nn. of 
women 
insured as 
on 31 12 50 

No of 
uomer 
who claimed 
maternity 
benefit during 
1037 

No of 

accept t d and 

either fully 
or pjrtiallv ’ 
during 1937 

Amount of 
bonefit paid 
during 1957 





Jts. 

Indhra . . . 

V»T> 

311 

290 

20,733 

Bombay .... 

33/)St 

1,3S0 

1,317 

2,39,744 

K.rola .... 

3,19*) 

428 

l.IMt 

33,130 

Mailri? .... 

17,477 

703 

1,01 If 

1,10,735 

Madhya Pradesh 

5,012 

311 

310 

37,001 

Punjab . 

1,210 

37 

301 

1,792 

Rajasthan 

on. 

108 

58 

1,480 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1,302 

20 

27? 

2,200 

IVcst Brag it . 

8,3') 1 

470 

420 

33,275 

Delhi .... 

1,217* 

53 

53 

3,290 

Total 

.78, <44 

4,20 J 

4.730 

4,92,09.3 


•Relates to 31-12 57 tSomo of the claims elite to the earlier year. 


The extent of the areas covered under this Act varies from State 
to State Taking all the Slates together, the number of women who 
claimed benefit formed about 5 4 per cent of the total women in- 
sured, and the average amount of benefit paid per case was about 
Rs. 104. F 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MADRAS DOCK LABOUR BOARD 
FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 

The Madras Dock Labour Board, responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Madras Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Scheme, 1956 consisted of 4 representatives each of the Government 
and Dock workers and 2 representatives each of the Shipping Com- 
panies and Madras Stevedores’ Association. The Board held four 
meetings during the*year As in the past all important matters were 
referred to the respective Sub-Committees constituted by the Board 
and their recommendations were generally accepted. 

On the recommendations of the Piece Rate Committee consti- 
tuted by the Central Government, the system of piece-rate working 
was introduced in the port of Madras with effect from 1st March, 
1958. At the end of the year under report, the Board was examining 
t^e Resolution of the Central Government Officer on Special Duty’s 
recommendations in so far as they relate to the employees of the 
Dock Labour Board 

During the year under review, there was an improvement in the 
employment situation of Reserve Pool Workers while there was a 
decrease in the number of Monthly Workers. A number of monthly 
workers were transferred from monthly to Reserve Pool. The total 
number of Reserve Pool and Monthly Workers employed at the end 
of March, 1958 was 1,638 and 241 respectively as compared to 1,489 and 
252 respectively on 1st April, 1957. 

With a view to ensure an effective working of the Piece-Rate 
Scheme, the Board entrusted the work of forming the Reserve Pool 
Workers into gangs to the Gangs Composition Committee At the 
same time, the Port Trust had taken a decision to do away with the 
third shift with effect from 1st March, 1958 The Gang Composition 
Committee after taking all these factors into consideration recom- 
mended the formation of 126 gangs (each gang consisting of 9 
Mazdoors) The recommendation of the Committee was accepted by 
the Board and all the Reserve Pool Gangs were given work in 
rotation with effect from 1st March, 1958. 

During the year under review, the Board accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Registration Committee which proposed an increase 
in wages of Stevedore workers ranging from 20 to 40 per cent both 
for Reserve Pool and Monthly workers to take effect from 15th June, 
1957. It was also agreed that the revised wages should form the basis 
for fixing the piece rate earnings by the Piece Rate Committee. 

A Gratuity Scheme for workers mainlv based on the Bombay 
Scheme was enforced from 1st January, 1958 Besides, an ex-gratia 
monetary benefit to dependents of 11 workers who had died prior 
to the introduction of the gratuity scheme was paid at the rate of 
Rs 150 each 

On a representation from the Madras Stevedores’ Association, 
the Board reduced the general levy from 27i per cent to 20 per cent, 
with effect from 1st October, 1957 Subsequently in view of the intro- 
duction of the Piece Rate Scheme the rate of general levy was 
revised and was fixed at 35 per cent, on the time-rate wage bills. 
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The Welfare Levy was retained at 10 per cent of the time-rate wage 
bills The Board has a programme for a Housing Scheme to house 
500 workers with the accumulated surplus for Welfare Fund along 
with the anticipated Government assistance by way of loan and 
subsidy. For this purpose, the Board had accumulated Rs. 1,92,880 at 
the close of the year after spending about Rs. 2 50 lakhs on the 
purchase of 21 acres of land. 

The annual Income and Expenditure Account for the year under 
review show that the total amount disbursed to workers under 
different heads during the year was Rs 22,47,087 The surplus for the 
jear carried to General Fund Account was Rs 20,231 bringing the 
total accumulated surplus at the end of the year to Rs 2,02,575 

Two Sub-Committees were formed during the year, under the 
Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 
1957 to fix the number of workers and employers to be listed The 
Board has listed 29 employers and fixed the number of workers to be 
listed at 4,200 under all the categories 

During the year 1957-58. eight holidays were declared for the 
Reserve Pool Workers The leave facility to the workers and the staff 
continued to be same as in previous year The leave wage for 
Reserve Pool Workers was fixed at Rs. 2 75. 

The medical facilities were the same as in the previous year 
The average attendance at the Board’s Dispensary was 90 woikers 
per day. The total number of complaints received under the Scheme 
during the year was 260 Of this action was taken in 118 cases. 


. DERMATOSES SURVEY IN TAR AND BYE PRODUCTS PLANTS 
IN BIHAR 

The Factory Inspection Department of the Government of Bihar 
conducted the above survey with a view to finding out the rate of 
incidence of Dermatitis — a disease which affects the skin of industrial 
workers due to contact with certain gases, vapours and dusts in the 
particular processes and industries where this hazard existed The 
investigation was confined to manufacture of coke and its bye- 
products. A report embodying the results of the survey has been 
published* by the Government of Bihar A summary of the important 
findings of the survey and the recommendations made in the report 
are given in the following paragraphs — 

The survey covered three of the four big factories which were 
manufacturing coke and its bye-products in the Jhana Coal-Field 
area. All the three selected factories were located in Manbhum 
District. Out of a total^ of 1,574 workers engaged in the factories 
covered, 654 (41.5 per cent) male workers with service of three years 
or more were examined for skin diseases Of the workers examined, 
10 4 pgr cent were suffering from skin diseases — most of which were 
quite likely to occupational origin The cases of skin lesions included 
Acne, Comedones, Erythema, Eczema, Ringworms, Pustular Folli- 
culitis, Tar and Acid burns, Pitvnases and Warts No case of cut- 
aneous cancer or cancer of the scrotum, skin lesions of veneral origin, 

* Dermatoses Survey n Tar and Bye Products Plants in Bihar, Secretariat Press, Bihar, Patna 
(1957). price 37 nP. 
t/P354Dof LB— 3 
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tuberculides or granulomas was found This compares favourably 
with findings in western countries where cutaneous cancer parti- 
cularly of scrotal region and epitheliomas are common. The survey 
also revealed that the workers in the Sulphate of Ammonia, Naptha- 
lene and Benzol Acid plants were comparatively less affected. 
Workers engaged in tar distillation, pitch manufacturing and Acid 
plants mainly need attention in order to protect them from skin 
affections It was also found that there was a general tendency, 
amongst the class of workers engaged in the industry, not to view 
these ailments with any degree of seriousness 

The steps recommended on the basis of the survey, for protection 
and treatment of workers against Dermatitis are given below: — 
( 1 ) Improvement in the house keeping to prevent excessive 
coal dust nuisance at the work sites, 

(a) Prevention of floors getting thick layers of tar deposits 
or alternatively providing protective foot wear to workers 
m the coke oven, tar distillation and pitch manufacturing 
sections, 

(ill) Provision of shower baths and washing facilities near 
work sites, 

(iv) Supply of skin cleansing emulsions or liquid soap, 

(v) Periodical medical examination for Skm troubles and 
medical advice to the workers, 

(vi) Hospital treatment for incapacitating Skin troubles, and 
(vu) Notification in cases of recurring and multiple warts, 
epitheliomas and cutaneous cancers 


labour laws and decisions 

LAWS 

MADRAS BEEDI INDUSTRIAL PREMISES (REGULATION OF 
CONDITIONS OF WORK) ACT, 1958 

The Government of Madras have passed the above Act to regu- 
late the conditions of work in beedi industrial premises m the State. 
It received the assent of the President on the 3rd December, 1958 
and has been published in the State Gazette for general information. 
It shall come into force on such date as the State Government may 
by notification, appoint 

The Act inter alia, provides for licensing beedi industrial pre- 
mises, appointment of Inspectors and prescribing their powers; 
standards of cleanliness and ventilation, prevention of overcrowding 
in the premises of the beedi industry, arrangements for supply of 
drinking water, latrines and urinals, washing facilities, creches, first 
aid, canteens for workers, working hours, rest intervals, weekly holi- 
days, annual leave with wages, wages for overtime work, prohibition 
of employment of children, etc 

(The Fort St George Gazette of December 10, 1958) 
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Madras industrial establishments (national and 

FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) ACT, 1958 

The above Act received the assent of the Governor of Madras 
on the 4th December, 1958 and shall come into force on such date as 
the State Government may. by notification, fix. Salient features of 
the Act have already been published in July, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette 

(The Fort St George Gazette of December 10, 1958). 


KERALA INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS (NATIONAL AND 
FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) BILL, 1958 

The Government of Kerala have published the text of the above 
Bill for general information The Bill seeks to grant seven paid 
holidays including two National holidays viz., 26th January and 
15th August, and one on 1st May in each calendar year to persons 
employed m industrial establishments m the State of Kerala. The 
other four holidays are to be determined by the Inspector m consul- 
tation with the workers and managements The Bill also, provides for 
the appointment of Inspectors and specifies their powers Penalties 
for contravention, etc , of. the provisions of the Act have also been 
prescribed 

(Kerala Gazette of November 21, 1958) 


KERALA SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS BILL, 
1958 

The Government of Kerala have published the above Bill in the 
State Gazette for general information The aim of the Bill is to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the regulation of conditions 
of work and employment in shops and commercial establishments in 
the State of Kerala. It shall on or from the date of the commence- 
ment of the Act, repeal the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 in its appli- 
cation to the State, the Travancore-Cochin Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1125 and the Madras Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1947 in so far as it applies to the Malabar district. 
Ham provisions of the P>d\ relate to hours of work, holidays and leave, 
wages, employment of children and women, health and safety, en- 
forcement and inspections, penalties, etc. 

(Kerala Gazette of November 21, 1958). 


WEST BENGAL INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1958 

The Government of West Bengal have framed the above Rules 
under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947. A summary of these rules 
has already been published in December, 1957 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

(Notification No. 4771-I.R /I R /I R-2/57 dated the 15th November 
1958 — The Calcutta Gazette of December 4, 1958). 
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DRAFT MADHYA PRADESH SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENT 
RULES, 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 59 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Shops and Establishments Act, 1958, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh propose to make the above Rules which have been 
published in the State Gazette for information of all persons likely 
to be affected thereby The draft rules relate to matters concerning, 
inter aha, registration of establishments, duties of Inspectors, em- 
ployment of children and young persons, leave, overtime wages to 
workers 

(Notification No 394/XVI, dated the 17th December, 1958 — ■ 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette of December 19, 1958). 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT, 1947— DECLARATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY SERVICES 


State 

Category of Service 

Notification Number 
and Date 

Period 

Andhra Pradesh 

(i) Sugar Industry 

G.O M S. No 8732- dated 
the 24th November, 1058. 

For a further period of sj* 
months from 28 11 1958. 

Do. 

(it) Motor Transport 

0.0 M-S No 2880 dated 
the lGth December, 195S. 

For a further period of six 
months from 27-12 1958. 

Do. 

(m) Air Transport 
Industry. 

GO MS No 2759 dated 
the 2Sth November, 1958. 

For a further period of six 
months from 2 12-1958. 

Do. 

(id) Salt Industry 

GOMS No 2770 dated 
the 1st December, 1958 

For a further period of six 
months from 6 12 1958. 

Bihar . 

Sugar Industry 

| IU/DI-14033/58L 199S7 
i dated the 1st December, 
1958 

For a penod of five months 
from 1 12 1958 

Madras 

Cement Industry 

GO. nt No 1G11 dated 
the JOth December, 1958 

For a further period of six 
months from 1 11 1958. 

Do 

Air Transport Ser- 

G.O Rt No 1815 dated 
tho 18th November, 1958 

For a further period of six 

1 months from 23-12-1958. 


DECISION 

AWARD OF THE FIFTH INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, WEST 
BENGAL IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
WORKMEN AND THE EMPLOYERS OF THE ENGINEERING 
FIRMS EMPLOYING MORE THAN 250 WORKERS 
At the end of December 1956, the Government of West Bengal 
referred an apprehended industrial dispute between the employers 
and the employees of 74 engineering firms of the State involving 
several issups such as wages and dearness allowance, fixation of 
grades and scales of pay, etc , to the Fifth Industrial Tribunal It may 
be recalled here that the First Engineering Tribunal had prescribed 
u\ 1948 a minimum of Rs 30 as basic wage and Rs 25 as dearness 
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allowance. Two years later i.e in 1950 the Second Omnibus Engineer- 
ing Tribunal had enhanced the dearness allowance from Rs. 25 to 
Its. 31. 

It was contended by the wotkeis’ representatives that the 
engineering mdustiy in the State was fiimly established and was 
yielding colossal profits and could therefore, afford to pay a living 
wage to the workmen Moieover it enjoyed certain special advant- 
ages over the industry in othei States in the form of close proximity 
to raw materials and cheap transport facilities It was also claimed 
on behalf of workmen that the occupational hazards, responsibility 
and technical skill involved in the industry along with the ever 
increasing cost of living justified their claim for higher wages The 
employers’ associations refuled the allegation that the industry was 
making huge profits and urged that the prices of pig iron and steel 
had increased considerably Besides, the restrictions imposed on 
imports of raw-materials had ciealed a scarcity of these raw materials 
The employers agreed that they were paying bonuses to the workmen 
besides providing various amenities eg. medical aid. canteen etc and 
therefore, stubbornly opposed only enhancement in wages. It was 
further contended by the emplo\eis that the wage structure is a long 
term agreement and should not be disturbed unless there was a 
material change of circumstances As regard the grades and scales of 
wages, classification of workmen etc , the employers contended that 
these issues sh"uld not be dealt with by the Tribunal, but by a 
Committee of Experts The emp'oyers also opposed automatic or 
guaranteed time scales since it would place an additional burden on 
the industry and would jeopuidise its competitive position As 
regards the increase in dearness allowance, the employers argued 
that the sudden rise in the cost of living index was only a tem- 
porary phase and that it would go down as effective measures had 
been taken by the Government 

The Tribunal did not accept the employers’ view that wages 
once fixed should be left undisturbed for a considerable length of 
time. Summing up the material changes that had occuried since the 
award of the First omnibus Engineering Tribunal in 1948, the 
present Tribunal cited the examples of Jute and Cotton textile in- 
dustries where the wages had been considerably increased since 
1948 In the jute industry, the total emoluments were increased from 
Rs. 58 50 in 1948 to Rs G3 60 in 1951 and again Rs 67 17 m 1955 
Similarly, in cotton textile industry, the emoluments were in- 
creased from about Rs 50/- p m to Rs 60 67 pm Similarly in the 
coal industry, the total wages had gone up to Rs G8-1-G as a result 
of the award of 1956 On the contrary, in the case of engineering 
industry, the total emoluments were Rs 55/- in 1948 (as a result of 
First Award) and Rs 61/- in 1950 (as a result of Second Award) 

The Tribunal was, therefoie of the view that even after making 
allowance for the additional amenities such as increased provident 
fund contributions, production bonus, canteen facilities, workers in 
the engineering industry were being paid only a minimum wage 
Moreover, bonus and provident fund contributions do not foim a 
pait of wages according to the Industrial Disputes. Act 1947 nor does 
the provision of canteen facilities After taking into consideiation the 
changes stated above and various other factors, the Tribunal was 
more than convinced that the workers were justified m claiming 
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higher wages The Tribunal, therefore, awarded a monthly emolu- 
ment of Rs 71/- (comprising Rs 35/- as basic wages and Rs. 36/- as 
dearness allowance) for the lowest paid worker in the engineering 
industry in the State thereby enhancing their monthly emoluments 
by Rs 10 The Tribunal did not approve of the use of the terms un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled and instead laid down the pay scales 
as under * — 

Group D (corresponding to the unskilled category m previous 
award) 

Rs 35/- pm for heavy manual work such as transport of 
goods, etc Scale — Rs 35 — 1.25/2—37.50 for workmen who 
improve their efficiency. 

Group C (corresponding to the semi-skilled category). 

Rs 40 — 1 25 — 65 in five slabs of Rs 5 each — each slab covering 
a period of 4 years 

Group B (corresponding to the skilled category). 

Rs 75—2—115 m 5 slabs of Rs. 8 each— each slab covering a 
period of 4 years. 

Group A. (corresponding to the highly skilled category). 

Rs. 110—3—155 in 5 slabs of Rs. 9 each— each slab covering 
a period of 3 years 

(These wage rates are lor 26 working days in a month and 
for 8 hours a day). 

Within each slab the increment is annual and automatic But 
the lift from one slab to the next higher one within the same group 
will more or less depend upon the efficiency of the worker which 
should be decided by a Board comprising the Manager, Engmeer-m- 
charge, Chief Personnel Officer or the Labour Officer Thus a worker 
is assured of automatic annual increments within each slab subject 
to his being efficient and for which incentives have been provided 
during the entire period of service Dearness allowance awarded by 
the Second Omnibus Engineering Tribunal in 1950 (viz Rs 31) was 
increased by Rs 5 and remained linked to the basic pay groups as 
under: 

Pay rnnjre Dearneqi 

allowance 

TJpto Ba-SOf- Rs Sty. 

r-* 51/- to fU 100/- . ... Rs. 47/. 

"Ra. 101/ to Rs. 150/- . . . Rs r,tj- 

Pa. 151/ to Ua 200/ Ila W 

Ra. 201/ to Rs 250/ * j., f - 

The increment of Rs 5 in the dearness allowance was based on 
the 25-point rise in the cost of living index between 1950 and 1957, 
The quantum of dearness allowance was subject to revision, at the 
end of each financial year The revision is lo be based on the fluctua- 
tions m the cost of living index le rupee one for every five-point 
increase or decrease (Source The Calcutta Gazette— Extraordinary 
dated 5tb November, 1958) J 
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LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1958) 

1 Employment Situation 

Employment Committee —It was announced- in the Lok Sabha on 
the 21st November, 1958 that a Central Committee on Employment 
was being set up to assess the employment and unemployment trends 
in the country and to recommend measures for expanding employ- 
ment opportunities The Committee would advise the Union Ministry 
of Labour and Employment on the development of the national 
employment service deployment of personnel retrenched on the com- 
pletion of development projects and development of youth employ- 
ment service and employment counselling at Exchanges Besides, the 
Committee would assess the requirements of trained craftsmen and 
advtse the National Council foi Training m Vocational Trades on 
this matter The Committee would consist of 30 members including 
representatives of State Goveinments. employers, workers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament The Union Minister for Labour and Employment 
would be the Chairman of the Committee 

Training Course for Emp\oyrnent Officers — In order to meet the 
demand for trained staff to man the new Employment exchanges 
which were being opened m the country under the Second Five Year 
Plan, a three-week training coui^c for employment officers was orga- 
nised at the Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment,' 
New Delhi early in November 1958 The course was attended by about 
30 oTicers from different States 

Employment Exchanges — The number of registrations at the 
exchanges, the average numbei of employers utilising the services of 
exchanges, total number of vacancies notified and the number of 
placements effected during the quarter under review were 5,73,406 
C.507, 90.730, and 60,191 respectively. The number of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11 83 299 at the end of December, 1958 as against 
11,53,900 at the end of the previous quarter 

Out of 133 exchanges to be opened during the Second Plan period, 
70 had been established bringing the total number of exchanges 
opened up to the end of October 1958 to 208 

2 Wages 

The work in connection with the preparation of experimental 
wage maps for Bombay and Kanpur with such data as are readily 
available remained in progress Its completion will necessarily take 
time, as it involves heavy work This work has been taken up in 
pursuance of the recommend at ion made by the Steering Group on 
wages. 

3 Industrial Relations 

The number of industrial disputes, workers involved therein and 
the number of man-days lost dunng the quarter were 383. 1 18 lakhs 
and 6 21 lakhs respectively as against 351, 2 09 lakhs and 15 40 lakhs res- 
pectively in the previous quarter 
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Joint Councils of Management but had not yet done so should set up 
such councils without any further delay. Such of those units which 
had not been able to set up these councils because of certain genuine 
difficulties should be removed from the list of 50 units originally 
selected and should be substituted by other units. The Committee 
felt that the list was not exhaustive and that units where parties 
concerned were willing to start Joint Management Councils should 
also be included Until 8th December, 1958, 12 units in the private 
sector and four in the public sector had introduced schemes of labour 
participation jn management. 

5 Labour Legislation 

The Union Ministry of Labour and Employment has decided to 
amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 The amendments, inter 
aha, provide that a membership fee of at least four annas a month 
should be prescribed m the rules of a trade union It is also proposed 
to give the Registrar of Trade Unions or his nominee powers to ins- 
pect the books of a trade union In the State sphere, the Government 
of Punjab have enacted the Punjab Maternity Benefit (Amendment) 
Act. The Act received the assent of the Governor of Punjab on the 
8th October, 1958 Similarly, the Government of Rajasthan introduced 
a Bill in the Rajasthan Assembly on the 24th October, 1958 to amend 
the Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act. 1953 The Bill seeks to make 
provisions in the Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act for the minimum 
standards laid down by the Government of India keeping in view the 
provisions of the I L.O Convention and Recommendation and the posi- 
tion of the State Laws on the subject The Government of Madras 
enacted the Madras Beedi Industrial Premises (Regulations of Condi- 
tions of Work) Act, 1958. The Act seeks to regulate the conditions of 
work in beedi industrial premises in the State of Madras Besides the 
above, the Government of Kerala have published in the State Gazette 
the following Bills for the general information — 

(l) The Kerala Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill, 
1958, to consolidate and amend the law relating to the regu- 
lation of work and Employment in Shops and Commercial 
establishments in the State; and 
(n) The Kerala Industrial Establishments (National and Festi- 
val Holidays) Bill. 1958 to provide for the grant of National 
and Festival holidays to persons employed in industrial 
establishments in the State. 

6. Committees, Conferences, etc 

The 17th Session of the Standing Labour Committee was held in 
Bombay on the 28th and 29th October, 1958. The mam items discussed 
were: (i) Evaluation and Implementation of Labour enactments 
(li) Workers’ participation in management, (m) Legislation to regulate 
working conditions of motor transport workers, (iv) Amendment of 
the Industrial Disputes Act 1947, (v) Superannuation age for indus- 
trial workers, (vi) Study of major strikes from the point of Code of 
Discipline, (vn) Review of the working of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, and (vin) Grant of exemption from the provisions 
of the Employers’ Provident Funds Act to factories re-starting under 
new ownership after closure. The conclusions/recommendations of 
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the Committee were published in November, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 


7 Other Important Events, etc. 

Opening the South-East Asia Conference o n Industrial and Occu- 
pational Health at Calcutta on the 24th November, 1958, the Union 
Minister of Labour and Employment emphasised the need for inten- 
sive efforts to tackle the problems relating tc> industrial and occupa- 
tional health 

Under the Central Government’s Scheme of Workers’ Education, 
a batch of 60 teacher-administrators is now undergoing training in 
Bombay These administrators will, after completing their course, 
train worker-teachers at ten Centres in different parts of the country. 

The Government of Bombay has decided to introduce a pilot pro- 
ject on “Workers’ education' for industrial workers in the Bombay 
City on an experimental basis The first of its kind in India the project 
is being put into operation by the Institute of Labour Welfare 
Workers which has been, specialising in Labour Welfare Courses The 
objectives of the scheme are (1) to enable the workers to be good 
and efficient workers and useful citizens, (2) to promote better indus- 
trial relations, (3) to enable the workers to understand modem eco- 
nomic and other trends and (4) to discipline the mind of workers and 
develop their thinking power and latent potentialities 

The Government of India ratified Convention (No 107) concern- 
ing the Protection and Integration of Indigenous and other Tribal 
and semi-Tnbal populations in Independent Countries. The conven- 
tion will come into force for India from the 29th September, 1959. 
The Government of India has also decided h> ratify the ILO. Con- 
vention (No 88) regarding the Organisation of Employment Service. 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— NOVEMBER, 1958 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 

(I) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges decreased by 24 285, i e , by 12 6 per 
cent At the end of the month, the number of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11,59,031 as against 11,64,369 at the 
end of the previous month, thus registering a decline of 
5,338, l e by 0 5 per cent 

( II ) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline of 6 7 per cent The number of vacancies 
notified decreased in the public sector and increased in the 
private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
during the month, 87 5 per cent were m the Government 
and quasi-Govemmcnt establishments and local bodies The 
number of employers utilising the services of Exchanges 
declined from 6 531 during the previous month to 6,351 
during the month i e , by 2 8 per rent. 
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(iii) The particulars of 1,12,059 applicants as against 1,13,991 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during November, 1958, was 18,911 as compared to 20,243 
in October, 1958, thus recording a decline of 6.6 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following table. -- 



November, 

1058 

October, 

10 >8 


1,6S,OSO 

1,02,363 

Number on Live Register ... ... 

11,50,031 

11,64,369 

Numb-r of Employers Utilising the Sen ices of Employment Ex 1 
changes 

0,331 1 

6,631 

Vacancies Notified . . ... 

20,027 : 

31,113 

Placements Effected . . . . j 

18,011 

20.243 


(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 43 closures in 40 of which 
3,101 workers weie affected, as against 42 closures affecting 6,641 
workers in 39 cases in the preceding month Of the 43 closures, 13 
were due to shortage of raw material, 6 each due to slackness in 
trade and uneconomic working 4 due to dissolution of partnership, 
3 due to accumulation of stocks. 2 due to financial difficulty and 1 each 
due to non-renewal of license expiry of lease, end of season and 
financial loss The reasons for 5 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 12 units in 8 of which 162 workers were affect- 
ed. In the previous month, retrenchments were reported from 17 
units affecting 812 workers The main reasons for retrenchment during 
the month were shortage of raw material, trade reasons and accumu- 
lation of stocks 

Lay Off — In the States supplying ^formation, 63 units lavd 
off 2,206 workers mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficulty, 
accumulation of stocks and break-down of machinery. 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closure — In the States supplying information, 62 new factories were 
registered in 7 of which 178 workers were proposed to be employed 
Information i elating to employment potential in the remaining 55 
units is not available. Thirteen factories re-opened after closure in 
which 1,348 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation m the em- 
ployment situation. 
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Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
Labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and if any infringements are noticed attempts 
are made to rectify the same Recourse to legal action in the shape of 
prosecution is taken generally in cases of gross violations or against 
habitual defaulters. The table on page 545 shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecution’s launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of November, 1958, under the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act m some of the States for which in- 
formation is available. Statistical data regarding the number of trade 
unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are 
given m a separate table and information regarding the implementa- 
tion of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc., is given in separate 
paragraphs. 

Number of Trade Unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during November, 1958 


State 

Registered 
unions 
at the 
begiomng 
of the 
month 

Newly 
registered 
during the 
month 

Registra- 

cancelled 
during the 
month 

Registered 
unions 
at the 
end of the 
month 

Andhra Pradesh 




N.A. 

0 

48 

N.A. 

Assam 




150 

6 


156 

Bihar . 




658 

6 

- 

564 

Bombay 




1,849 

20 

251 

1,018 

Kerala 




N A 

12 

- 

N.A. 

Madhya Pradesh 




313 

1 

- 

314 

Madras 




886 

17 

7 

896 

Mysore 




378 

6 

- 

384 

Onssa . . 




N.A. 

4 

- 

N.A. 

Punjab 




448 

3 


431 

Uttar Pradesh 




975 

17 

7 

985 

West Bengal 




2,224 

8 

1 

2,231 

Delhi 




318 

8 

1 

32 1 

Tripura 




30 

- 


30 




Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions Launched, etc., under certain Labour Laws in November, 1958 

(a) Number of establishments inspected, 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched. 

(e) Number of convictions obtained. 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakings where standing orders were certified 
during November, 1958 m some of the States was as follows: Andhra 
— one (Cement Concern), Madras — 10, Uttar Pradesh — 3 and West 
Bengal — 7 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Kerala, 33 cases were decided and a total sum of Rs. 62,796 
was paid towards compensation during the month In Madras , a sum 
of Rs. 19,007 was deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation during the month for making payment in respect of 11 
fatal and 36 permanent disablement cases. In West Bengal, 193 cases 
were decided during the month and a sum of Rs. 106,220 was deposited 
with the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for making 
payment to the persons concerned. In Delhi, 11 cases were disposed 
of by the Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation Act during the 
month 


Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, 7,550 workers attended English, Hindi, Telugu 
and Urdu classes conducted in different welfare centres during Octo- 
ber, 1958 The reading rooms were patronised by 1,402 workers and 
336 books were issued from the libraries at these centres. In Bombay, 
10,500 adults— both men and women who were taking part in social 
education classes, were examined during November, 1958. In Uttar 
Pradesh, adult education classes were held at 3 labour welfare centres 
in Kanpur during the month The average daily attendance in these 
night schools was 38. In West Bengal, programme of primary educa- 
tion for workers’ children and literacy classes for adult workers was 
continued in all the labour welfare centres during the month 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, workers attended the welfare centres In 
large numbers and took active part in the various activities sponsored 
by them, viz , cutting, tailoring and knitting classes, outdoor and in- 
door games, etc In Bihar, all the welfare centres continued to func- 
tion satisfactorily A special programme of Cultural activities was 
arranged at the Welfare Centre in Jamshedpur on the occasion of the 
visit of the Union Minister for Labour and Planning In the Punjab, 
all the welfare centres continued to provide educational and recrea- 
tional programmes to workers and their families In Uttar Pradesh., 
welfare activities like outdoor games, children’s sports, music program- 
mes, etc , ware continued to be organised during the month at the vari- 
ous labour welfare centres A variety programme to celebrate the birth 
day of the Prime Minister was also held in one of the welfare centres 
m Kanpur wherein nearly 5,000 persons took part In West Bengal. 
there were 30 labour welfare centres Medical facilities were also 
available in twelve of these centres In Delhi, usual welfare activities 
were carried on in all the labour welfare centres Besides, celebrating 
Plan Publicity Week, special music programmes were also organised 
in all the centres. 
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Industrial Housing 

In Uttar Pradesh, 6,680 quarters had been completed up to the 
end of October, 1958 and 60 w ere undei construction under phase IV 
of the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme Under the Sugar 
Housing Scheme, 1,287 quarters had been completed up to November, 
1958 and 120 were under construction in 58 sugar factories In West 
Bengal, a meeting of the Advisory Board for Housing of Labour in 
Tea Plantations was held during the month, in which standard of 
accommodation and specification of houses were discussed 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Bihar, the Minimum Wages Committee for the fixation of mini- 
mum wages in agriculture in Purnea district met during the month 
under review. In Bombay, field enquiries into employment and wages 
of workers in Theatres, Studios and Plastics I idustry were completed 
during November, 1958 In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee 
for Timber Industry met during the month and recommended that 
the concessional supply of timber to the industry should be based on 
production and the standing of a particular concern and such con- 
cessions should not be granted to all and sundiy It also recommended 
that the match industry in the State should be exempted from the 
levy of Sales Tax on raw materials required for the manufacture of 
matches. In Madras, a meeting of the Liaison Committee, constituted 
for the maintenance of liaison between the Central Industrial Rela- 
tions Machinery and the State Government, was held during the 
month under review. The sixth meeting of the State Housing Board 
was also held to discuss the progiess of the various housing schemes 
in the State. In the Punjab, the State Labour Advisory Board met 
during the month and discussed various problems concerning labour 
and industry. In Uttar Pradesh, the Standing Tripartite Committee 
for Textile Industry, outside Kanpur, held its thud meeting during 
the month. The matters considered at this meeting were (i) the pio- 
gress of implementation of decisions taken at its last meeting, (n) ex- 
pediting the report of the Sub-Committee for Standing Orders in tex- 
tile concerns outside Kanpur; and (in) finding out ways and means 
to ease the difficulties of these units m regard to sale-tax on yam A 
meeting of the State - Employment Advisory Committee was also held 
during the month under review In West Bengal, a meeting of the 
Evaluation Committee was held during tfie month which discusstd 
the cases involving non-implementation of agreements and awards 
and the working of the Code of Discipline in Industry A meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Liaison Committee was also held to discuss, 
among other things, the question of "Bonus for plantation workers” 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1958 

The informatioil regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue. It will be seen that in November, 1958, there were 94 fresh dis- 
putes. In 92 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
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workers involved and man-days lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers mvolved was 29,153 Out of these 25,114 were 
directly affected m units normally employing 72,453 workers. The 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 92 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved m 90 disputes 28,240 and 25,923 
workers affected directly in units normally employing 54,460 workers 
The number of disputes current at any time during the month was 128. 
In 126 of them the maximum number of workers mvolved was 34,689 
out of which 30,639 were directly affected in units normally employing 
78,514 workers The corresponding figures for the previous month 
were 121 current disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 
118 disputes 36,451 out of which 32,911 were affected directly in units 
normally employing 65,941 workers. The average number of workers 
involved in 126 current disputes during November, 1958, was 33,783 
as against 34,445 in 118 current disputes m the preceding month. The 
man-days lost during November, 1958, were 1,75,017 as against 2,62,600 
during the preceding month. Thus, compared to the previous month 
though the number of fresh disputes remained more or less the same 
there was a slight decrease in the number of workers mvolved but 
considerable decrease m man-days lost. The corresponding time-loss 
during November, 1957 and the monthly average time-loss during the 
year 1957 was 3,48,575 and 5,35,777 respectively. The average duration 
of disputes current at any time during November, 1958, was 5 2 days 
as against 7 6 in the preceding month. 

Twelve of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs. These in- 
volved 2,117 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 23,068 man-days 
during the month. West Bengal accounted for 6 lock-outs, Bombay 3, 
Madras 2 and Mysore one. 

One hundred disputes terminated during the month of November, 
1958. Of these 66 lasted for not more than five days each and only 10 
lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were completely 
or partially successful in 38 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful in 35 cases The results were indefinite in 25 
cases and not known in 2 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” in 32 cases and “Wages and 
allowances” in 22 cases During the month under review, as compar- 
ed to the previous month, the time-loss increased significantly in 
“Agriculture and Allied Activities" from 8,954 to 31,868, in “Cons- 
truction" from 1,507 to 13,310, in “Electricity, Gas, Water and 
Sanitary Services” from 5,624 to 11,871 and in “Services” group from 
390 to 808 man-days. It either decreased in the remaining groups or 
increased slightly 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 54,207 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order 
came Madras, Rajasthan, Assam and Kerala with a time-loss of 
24,267; 19,934; 16,720 and 16,317 man-days respectively Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss increased in Assam, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh by 10,760, 5,006 and 4,371 man-days respectively. It 
decreased In the remaining States. 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report. 
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Details of Important Disputes 

The strikes in M/s. Bikaner Gypsum Ltd. (Jamsar Mines), 
Bikaner and Remington Type-wnter Company (Nonapukur and Pati- 
pukur in West Bengal), reported earlier, came to an end during the 
month under review and caused a total time-loss of 43,289 and 35,700 
man-days respectively On 25th November, 1958. over seven thou- 
sand workers oi various plantations m Kerala went on one day’s pro- 
test strike over demand for bonus and thereby caused a time-loss of 
7,462 man-days Five hundred and fifty workers of Chandra Spinning 
and Weaving Mills Ltd . Bangalore, who were on strike since 9th 
September, 1958, demanding implementation of the Award of the 
Industrial Tribunal, resumed work after 3rd November, 1958 and 
caused a total time-loss of 22 850 man-days On 19th November, 1958, 
more than eleven hundred workers of Kanjkoah Plantation. Panitola, 
Assam, struck work due to amalgamation of the factory with 
Kharjan Division The Strike was in progress at the end of the month 
and had caused a time-loss of 10 469 man-days On 25th November, 
1958, seventeen hundred workers of M/s Simplex Concrete Pilco Ltd., 
Durgapur, struck work over letrenchment of 32 workers The strike 
was continuing at the end of November, 1958, accounting for a time- 
loss of 8,500 man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base: 1951 -=100) for the month of November, 1958, was 24 as 
against 44 in the preceding month 
Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received bv the Labour Departments of various 
States during November. 1958, and the number settled or investigated 
by them, 


State 

Number of Oornpl tints 

■ei used during 

tho month relit mg to 

No of 
complaints 
settled or 
investigated 

Wages 

find 

allow. 

ancea 


Per. 

sonnel 

e= t 2 

of 

Others 

% ? 

A 5 

Total 

Assam . 






102 


aw 

343 

Bijiar . 

12 

1 

8 

3 


— 


24 

16 

Bomliav . 

435 

23 


<n 

11 

148 

161 

1 626 

1,620 

Kerala , 

148 

01 

62 

1"> 

38 

G7 

— 

421 

345 

Madhya Pradesh 

12 

0 

ir> 


20 


5 

6) 

26 

Madras 

121 

03 

371 

37 

13 

212 

— 

**' 

984 

Mysore , 

81 

10 

60 

7I 

14 

27 

_ 

279* 

80 

Orissa 

G 

5 

10 

3 

8 

14 

4 

50 

60 

Punjab . , 






232 

0 

708 

712 

Tripura . 

20 



3 


— 

I 

24 

2 

Uttar Pradesh . 





20 

178 

_ 

560 

417 

West Bengal 

54 

1 

5 

2 

43 

44 

— 

149 

Not known 


•Includes eases pending from the list month. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
Housing for Industrial Workers in Punjab 

In reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that up to 31st August, 1958, 1,890 tenements had been 
biult in Punjab under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 
(Doeembei 11, 1958) 


Explosion in Chinakuri Collieries 
Replying to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour said that the court of inquiry appointed to investigate into 
the causes of the above explosion had submitted its report. He further 
stated that the court of Inquiry had come to the conclusion that a 
sudden outburst of methane gas occurred from a hidden splinter seam 
beneath the main seam As a result of this, the majority of workers 
underground on the eastern side had in all probability died fiom 
asphyxiation The general recommendations of the Court of Inquiry 
were under consideration (December 11, 1958) 

Evaluation and Implementation Committee 
The Deputy Minister for Labour stated, in reply to a question in 
the Lok Sabha, that all State Governments had agreed to set up tri- 
partite machinery for evaluating the implementation of awards, 
agreements and settlements. He added that such machinery had al- 
ready started working in the States of Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Delhi (December 11, 1958) 

Labour Disputes Pending in the High Courts and the Supreme 
. Court 

In reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that 756 and 161 cases of labour disputes were pending 
before High Couits and the Supreme Couit respectively on the 30th 
November 1958 He added that 691 cases in High Courts and 107 in 
the Supieme Court were pending over two months (December 10. 
1958) 


Central Board for Workers' Education 

The Deputy Minister for Labour announced in the Lok Sabin 
that the above Board consisting of representatives of Govt of India, 
State Governments, Universities. Adult Education Associations, All- 
India Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations and an Independent 
Trade Unionist had been set up The functions of the Board are to: 
(i) lay down policy, (h) administer programmes, allocate funds, ins- 
pect, co-ordinate and audit accounts, etc . (m) arrange for provision 
of educational materials, (iv) establish standards for teachers and 
programmes, (v) encourage establishment of active educational de- 
partments within the national unions and federations, and (vi) other- 
wise stimulate and promote development of workers’ education. 
(December 16, 1958) 
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Training of Teacher-Administrators under the Workers’ 
Education Scheme 

Replying to a question m the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that the first phase of the scheme, viz., training of 
Teacher-Administrators in the school at Bombay had been completed 
and that the Central Board for Workers’ Education would now take 
up all matters relating to the implementation of the second stage of 
the Scheme, le . the training o! Worker-Teachers in 10 centres located 
in different parts of the country (December 16, 1958) 

Labour Acts in Himachal Pradesh 

In reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that the Factories Act, Minimum Wages and other 
labour laws were in force in Himachal Pradesh. He added that rules 
under the Factories Act 1948. the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
and the Plantations Labour Act. 1951 had been framed by the 
Administration and these under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and 
the Payment of Wages Act 1936 were being drafted and were expect- 
ed to be modified soon (December 19, 1958). 

Housing Schemes under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Deputy Minister for Labour informed the Rajya Sabha that 
since the progress in the construction of houses under the subsidy and 
subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme was not satisfactory, a new scheme known 
as ‘The New Housing Scheme" providing for the construction of 
30,000 houses for the coal miners entirely at the cost of the Fund 
through the mine owners themselves during the period ending 1961, 
had been formulated Non-availability of suitable non-coal bearing 
land for house sites and difficulties in their acquisition stood in the 
way of more rapid progress in the construction of houses and neces- 
sary steps were being taken to acquire suitable house-sites speedily. 
(December 18 , 1958). 

Disposal of Labour Disputes by Special Courts and Benches 

Answering a question in the Rajya Sabha, the Deputy Minister 
for Labour stated that 50 per cent of the industrial disputes in the 
Central Sphere, which had come to the notice of the Central Indus- 
trial Relations Machinery had been disposed of by conciliation pro- 
ceedings during the last five years He added that the disputes decided 
by arbitration and mutual negotiations in the same period accounted 
for only 0 23 per cent, and 2 4 per cent respectively of the total. 
(December 18, 1958). 

Labour Participation in Management 

In reply to a question in the Rajya Sabha, the Deputy Minister 
for Labour stated that 18 industrial units had set up Joint Manage- 
ment Councils in furtherance of the above scheme Of these 18 units, 
four were in Bombay, three in West Bengal, two each in Assam and 
Kerala and one each in Bihar, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi (December 24, 1958), 
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Industrhl Employees’ Conference 

In answer to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister 
for Labour said that the question of holding a conference of represen- 
tatives of Central and State Governments and of Labour Organisa- 
tions, to consider certain matters of industrial labour in the public 
sector, was under consideration (December 19. 1958). 


PROCEDURE FOR REDRESSAL OF WORKERS’ GRIEVANCES 
A model procedure for speedy disposal of workers’ grievances 
has recently been formulated in consultation with the representatives 
of the organisations concerned. A text of the procedure is given 
below — 


A Grievance Machinery 

A Grievance Machinery will be required to be set up in each 
undertaking to administer the Grievance Procedure. The minimum 
requirements of such a machinery would be as follows, except where 
an established procedure is already working to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of either party. Even in the latter case, every effort shall be made 
to bring the procedure in conformity with the Guiding Principles. 

For the purpose of constituting a fresh Grievance Machinery, 
workers in each department (and where a department is too small, 
in a group of departments) and each shift, shall elect, from amongst 
themselves and for a period of not less than one year at a time, depart- 
mental representatives and forward the list of persons so elected to 
the management Where the umon(s) in the undertaking are in a posi- 
tion to submit an agreed list of names, recourse to election may not 
be necessary. Similar is the case where Works Committees are func- 
tioning satisfactorily, since the Works Committee member of a parti- 
cular constituency shall act as the departmental representative. 
Correspondingly, the management shall designate the persons for 
each departments who shall be approached at the first stage and the 
departmental heads for handling grievances at the second stage. Two 
or three of the departmental representatives of workers and two or 
three departmental heads nominated by the management shall consti- 
tute the Grievance Committee, the composition of which is mdicated 
m Appendix. In the case of appeals against discharges or dismissals, 
the management shall designate the authority to whom appeals could 
be made 


B Grievance Procedure 

While adaptations have to be made to meet special circumstances 
such as those obtaining in the Defence Undertakings, Railways, 
Plantations and also small undertakings employing few workmen 
the procedure normally envisaged in the handling of grievances 
should be as follows — 

(I) An aggrieved employee shall first present his grievance verb- 
ally in person to the officer designated by management for this pur- 
pose An answer shall be given within 48 hours of the presentation 
of complaint. 
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(2) If the worker is not satisfied with the decision of this officer 
or fails to receive an answer within the stipulated period, he shall, 
either in person or accompanied by his departmental representative, 
present his grievances to the Head of the Department designated by 
the Management for the purpose of handling grievances. (For this 
purpose, a fixed time shall be specified during which on any working 
day, an aggrieved worker could meet the departmental head for pre- 
sentation of grievances) The Departmental Head shall give his answer 
within 3 days of the presentation of grievance. If action cannot be 
taken within that period, the reason for delay should be recorded 

(3) If the decision of the Departmental Head is un-satisfactory, 
the aggrieved worker may request the forwarding of his grievance 
to the ‘Grievance Committee' which shall make its recommendations 
to the Manager within 7 days of the Worker’s request If the recom- 
mendations cannot be made within this time-limit, the reason for such 
delay should be recorded Unanimous recommendations of the Grie- 
vance Committee shall be implemented by the management. In the 
event of a difference of opinion among the members of the Grievance 
Committee, the views of the members along with the relevant papers 
shall be placed before the Manager for final decision In either case, 
the final decision of the management shall be communicated to the 
workman concerned by the personnel Officer within 3 days from the 
receipt of the Grievance Committee's recommendations 

(4) Should the decision from the Management be not forthcoming 
within the stipulated period or should it be unsatisfactory, the worker 
shall have the right to appeal to Management for a revision In making 
this appeal, the worker, if he so desires, shall have the right to take 
a union official along with him to facilitate discussions with Manage- 
ment. Management shall communicate their decision within a week 
of the workman’s revision petition 

(5) If no agreement is still possible, the union and the manage- 
ment may refer the grievance to voluntary arbitration within a week 
of the receipt by the worker of Management's decision 

(6) Where a worker has taken up a Grievance for redressal under 
this procedure, the formal Conciliation Machinery shall not intervene 
till all steps m the procedure aie exhausted A Grievance shall be 
presumed to assume the form of a dispute only when the final deci- 
sion of the top management m respect of the Grievance is not accept- 
able to the worker. 

(7) If a grievance anses out of an order gwen by management, 
the said order shall be complied with before the workman concerned 
invokes the procedure laid down for redressal of grievance If, how- 
ever, there is a time lag between the issue of order and its compliance, 
the grievance procedure may immediately be invoked but the order 
nevertheless must be complied within the due date, even if all the 
steps in the grievance procedure have not been exhausted. It may 
however be advisable for the management to await the findings of 
Grievance procedure machinery 

(8) Workers’ representatives on the Grievance Committee shall 
have the right of access to any document connected with the inquiry 
maintained in the department and which may be necessary to under- 
stand the merit or otherwise of the workers’ grievances. The manage- 
ment’s representatives shall have the right, however, to refuse to 
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show any document or give any information which they consider to 
be of a confidential nature Such confidential document(s) shall not 
be used against the workmen in the course of the grievance proceed- 
ings. 

(9) There shall be a time-limit within which an appeal shall be 
taken from one step to the other For this purpose, the aggrieved 
worker shall, within 72 hours of the receipt of the decision at one 
stage (or if no decision is received, on the expiry of the stipulated 
period), file his appeal with the authority at the next lughei stage, 
should he feel inclined to appeal 

(10) In calculating the various time intervals under the above 
clauses, holidays shall not be reckoned 

(11) Management shall provide the necessary clerical and other 
assistance for the smooth functioning of the grievance machinery. 

(12) If it is necessary for any worker to leave the department 
during working hours on call from the Labour/Personnel Officer cr 
«ny other officer of the established grievance machinery, previous 
permission of his superior shall necessarily be obtained. Subiect to 
this condition, the worker shall not suffer any loss in wages for the 
work-time lost in this manner. 

(13) If, however, there be any complaint against any individual 
member of the staff, who is nominated by the management to handle 
gnevances at the lowest level, the workman may take up his grievance 
at the next higher stage i.e , at the level of Departmental Head. 

(14) In the case of any grievance arising out of discharge or dis- 
missal of a workman, the above mentioned procedure shall not apply 
Instead, a discharged or dismissed workman shall have the right to 
appeal either to the dismissing authority or to a senior authority who 
shall be specified by the management, within a week from the date 
of dismissal or discharge. At the time the appeal is heard the work- 
man may, if he so desires, be accompanied by either an official of the 
recognised union or a fellow worker, as the case may be 


APPENDIX 

Guiding Principles for a Grievance Procedure 

Existing labour legislation does not provide for a well-defined and 
adequate procedure for redressal of day-to-day gnevances in indus- 
trial units. Clause 15 of the Model Standing Orders in Schedule I of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Central Rules. 1946 
specifies that ‘All complaints ansing out of employment including 
those relating to unfair treatment or wrongful exaction on the part of 
the employer or his agent, shall be submitted to the manager or the 
other person specified in this behalf with the right of appeal to the 
employers’. 

In some industrial units, however, detailed grievance procedures 
have been worked out by mutual agreement In the absence of a 
satisfactory grievance procedure, day-to-day grievances are allowed 
to pile up with the result that the accumulated discontent culminates 
sometime or the other m cases of indiscipline, strikes etc In what 
follows, therefore, an attempt has been made to draw up Guiding 
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Principles for a Grievance Proceduie It is realised that it may not be 
possible to apply all these principles in respect of each and every 
industrial unit. However, all units should endeavour to conform, as 
much as possible, to these principles. 

Complaints affecting one or more individual workers in respect 
of their wage payments, over-time leave, transfer, promotion, senio- 
rity, work assignment, working conditions and interpretation oc 
service agreement, dismissals and discharges would constitute gne- 
vances* Where the points at dispute are of general applicability oi 
of considerable magnitude, they will fall outside the scope of this 
procedure 

A Grievance Procedure should take note of the following prin- 
ciples: — 

(1) Conformity with existing legislation — A Grievance Proce- 
dure forms part of the integrated scheme intended to pio- 
mote satisfactory relations between employers and workers 
This procedure should be designed to supplement the exist- 
ing statutory provisions and it may. where piactieab 1 ^ 
make use of such machinery as is already provided by legis-' 
lation The Grievance machinery can be availed of on the 
receipt by the worker of the order causing a grievance The 
operation of the order, however, need not be held up till 
the grievance machinery is completely exhausted Wherever 
possible, attempts should be made to complete the gne- 
vance procedure between the time the Order is passed 
and when it is acted upon 

(2) Need to make the machinery simple and expeditious 
(a) As far as possible gncvances should be settled at the 
lowest level, (b) No matter ordinarily be taken up at more 
than two levels, i e , normally there should be only one 
appeal (c) Different types of grievances may be referred 
to appropriate authorities (d) A grievance must be redress- 
ed as expeditiously as possible and towaids this end, the 
employer, in consultation with the woikers, shtfuld decide 
upon the time limit required for settling a grievance. 

(3) Designation of authorities — The workmen must know the 
authorities to he approached and it should, therefore he 
incumbent on the management to designate the authorities 
to be contacted at vanous levels 

It may be useful to classify the grievances as those arising fiom 
personal relationship and others arising out of conditions of emplo\- 
ment. In the former case, a grievance should be taken up, in the firsf 
instance, with the authority in the line management immediately 
above the officer against whorft the complaint is made Thereafter the 
matter may go to the Grievance Committee comprising representn 
tives of management and workeis The size and composition of the 
Committee shall be decided at the unit level* (see Annexure) 

•In (be case of Defence mulcrlnkings, lio«x>\cr, a spoon! piotisioh may hue to ho in k!c. 
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Other grievances should be taken up, in the first instance, with 
the authority designated by the management. Thereafter, a reference 
may be made to the Grievance Committee. 

Where the matter goes to the Grievance Committee in the first 
instance, an appeal shall lie with the top management. 


ANNEXURE 

Constitution of Grievance Committee 

(1) In the case where the Union is recognised — Two representa- 
tives ot management plus a Union representative and the 
Union departmental representative of the Department in 
which the workmen concerned work. 

(2) In the case where the Union is not recognised or there is 
no Union but there is a Works Committee — Two repie- 
sentatives of the management plus the representatives of 
the Department of the workman concerned on the Works 
Committee plus either the Secretary or Vice-President of 
the Works Committee (this is in case the Secretary to the 
Works Committee is also the workman’s departmental 
representative) It is suggested that m the case of the 
Management, their representatives should be the Depart- 
mental Head plus the official who dealt with the matter at 
the first stage, or the personnel officer should act as an 
adviser. 

The size of the ‘Grievance Committee’ should be limited to a 
maximum of four to six, otherwise it becomes unwieldy 


STATUTORY PENSION SCHEME FOR WORKERS— STUDY 
GROUP’S REPORT 

The conversion of existing provident fund schemes for workers 
into a statutory pension scheme has been suggested by the study 
Group on Social Security set up by the Government of India. The 
report of the Group recommends adoption of a scheme of old age — 
invalidity and survivorship-pension-cum-gratuity in place of benefits 
derived from several social security measures This will involve the 
payment of a small gratuity sufficient to meet the needs of workers 
and using the rest of the resources towards giving the maximum pen- 
sionary benefits The Group has recommended that in order to pro- 
vide pensions of reasonable amount, the resources should be aug- 
mented by increasing the rate of contributions by workers and em- 
ployers to the provident fund from 6j per cent , to 8J per cent, with 
immediate effect. 

As regards the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, the Group 
has recommended enhancement of the existing cash benefits as 
follows ( 1 ) sickness benefit should be payable up to a maximum 
period of 13 weeks in any three benefit periods of 26 or 27 weeks each; 
<n) extended sickness benefit at full normal b nefit rate, may be 
granted in tuberculosis or other prescribed long term diseases for a 
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further period of 39 weeks but only to such persons as have complet- 
ed at least two years of qualifying service; and (lii) maternity benefit 
rate should be raised so as to be equal to full average wage of the 
insured woman subject to a minimum of one rupee per day. It has 
also stated that there is considerable scope for improving the stand- 
ard of medical care and treatment of workers covered by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act and for provision of medical care and 
treatment for families of workers urgently. The Group is of the 
opinion that all these improvements could be provided only if substan- 
tial additional funds are available and for this purpose, it suggests 
that the levy on employers should be increased to the maximum limit 
orovided for under the Act 

The group has also recommended the setting up of a single 
agency which should, in the first instance, assume administrative res- 
ponsibility for the Employees’ State Insurance Act and Employees’ 
Provident Funds Acts and the employers should pay to this agency, 
in one single payment, contributions due in respect of workers cover- 
ed by both the Acts. These and other consequential measures will 
mean simplification and added convenience to both employers and 
employees The coverage under the two enactments should be made 
identical as far as practicable and m stages, by a prescribed date In 
order to facilitate adoption of this step, the Group has suggested the 
deletion of the provision m the Employee’s Provident Funds Act 
which exempts newly established factories from its provisions Thus, 
in the case of factories where workers are covered for the full range 
of benefits under the Employees’ State Insurance Act and the pro- 
posed scheme of old age, invalidity and survivorship-pension-cum- 
gratuity, the rates of contributions will work out to about 13 per cent 
by employers and 10jj per cent by employees 

The Group has stated that under existing conditions any large 
extension of social security measuies will not be possible and the aim 
should be to improve upon existing measures and to simplify adminis- 
trative procedure, restricting additional financial levy for the time 
being. 

In regard to unemployment benefit, the Group feels that the pro- 
visions m the Industrial Disputes Act relating to compensation on 
retrenchment and lay-off have afforded some iehef to workers and 
have acted as a deterrent to hasty retrenchment But they have cer- 
tain unsatisfactoiy features and the permanent remedy may be m 
The ioim of a Scheme of Unemployment. Benefit The Group is of 
opinion that a scheme of this type will not he practicable fot some 
time to come and till then closures and consequent retrenchment 
should be avoided as far as possible, for instance, by creating a fund 
thiough which industrial units in temporary difficulty can be assisted 
and kept running where such a course is m the interests of the 
workers and the public at large 

Follow-up action on the Conclusions of the 15th Session of the 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in May, 1958 

The main conclusions of the Conference regarding Industrial 
Relations related to analysis of awards of tribunals to evolve (i) suit- 
able norms, (a) grievance procedure, (iii) making work of evaluation 
and implementation more effective, etc. A model grievance procedure 
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has been drawn up and forwarded to all interests concerned The 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation had already decided to raise 
the rate of maternity benefit under the Scheme and the medical bene- 
fits had also been extended to families of insured persons in certain 
areas of Bihar. Mysore, Rajasthan, Punjab and Assam. The recom- 
mendation relating to raising of quantum of loan to employers under 
the subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme from 37 J per cent, to 50 
per cent., had been accepted The recommendations relating to libera- 
lisation of allotment rules, giving income-tax relief to employers who 
build houses etc, were under consideration 

[Source Reply to Lok Sabha Question No 2154 answered on 
19th December, 1958] 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE KUMARDHUBI WORKERS’ UNION 
AND THE KUMARDHUBI ENGINEERING WORKS LTD , AND 
THE KUMARDHUBI FIRECLAY AND SILICA WORKS AND 
EAGLE ROLLING MILLS LTD 

The representatives of the Kumardhubi Workers’ Union and of 
the Management of the Kumardhubi Engineering Works Ltd. and 
Kumardhubi Fireclay and Silica Works and Eagle Mills Ltd. signed 
on the 9th October, 1958 a memorandum of settlement in the course 
of conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Act The 
, agreement would remain in force for a period of five years in respect 
of the disputes covered by the agreement until altered or amended 
by mutual consent. The important provisions of the agreement relate 
to (!) dearness allowance, (u) house rent allowance and (in) educa- 
tional facilities In regard to dearness allowance the managements 
agreed to give a flat increase of Rs 10 at each slab of the existing 
dearness allowance with effect from the 1st November, 1958 but the 
existing arrangement of supply of food grains at concessional rates by 
the managements would come to an end with effect from the same 
date. However, in order to introduce a stabilising factor in the prices 
of food grains, the management agreed to set up with effect from 
1st November. 1958 a fair price shop, on ‘no-profit-no-loss’ basis and 
to constitute a bi-partite food committee to advise the management 
in running the same. 

Regarding House Rent Allowance the managements agreed to in- 
crease the rate from Rs 4 to Rs 6 with effect from the 1st September, 
1958. In respect of provision of educational facilities the management 
agreed to make a donation of Rs. 10.000 in cash or in kind for the 
construction of a high school building at Kumardhubi 

• Both the parties agreed that m resolving their differences they 
would be guided by the Code of Discipline in Industry adopted at the 
16th Session of the Indian Labour Conference and any violation of 
the Code would be treated as a breach of the agreement They would 
utilize the existing conciliation machinery and neither of them would 
resor t to any unconstitutional means for ventilating their grievances. 

*A text of tin' it reprtxlucc<l at pa go, 5 3 »— 550 in thw issue. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

t.L.O. Convention regarding Employment Service— Government 
Decision to Ratify 

The Government of India have dcdided to ratify the I.L.O Con- 
vention (No. 88) regarding the Organisation of Employment Service. 
The Convention was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in June, 1948 and has so far been ratified by 25 member States of the 
I.L O. 


Employment in Rickshaw Pulling 

According to available information, about 1 2 lakh peisons in 
the country depend on rickshaw pulling for their livelihood. Not 
many of them were likely to be thrown out of employment as aboli- 
tion of rickshaw pulling was being done gradually and rickshaw 
pullers would get absorbed in other avocations 

(Source : —Reply to a Question in the Lok Sabha) 

More Holidays for Bombay Dock Workers— Government Propose 
to amend Scheme 

The Government of India have notified their intention to amend 
the Bombay Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme in 
order to give effect to the decision of the Dock Labour Board that 
workers registered with the Board should be granted from January 
1, 1959, 11 holidays with pay in a year instead of 8 holidays allowed 
at present. 


Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

About 3,61,000 workers are yet to be covered in West Bengal 
under the above scheme in areas with a concentration of 500 or more 
workers. The question of covering these workers has been taken up 
with the State Government. The Central Government have suggested 
to the State Governments concerned that the medical benefits to 
workers’ families in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras should be ex- 
tended during 1959. 

(Source: — Replies to questions uiz, 1021 and 1230 in the Lok 
Sabha). 

Minimum Wages Committees in Union Territory of Delhi 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 5(l)(a) of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (XI of 1948) read with the Government 
of India, Ministry of Labour Notification No LP24(1), dated the 16th 
March 1949, the Chief Commissioner, Delhi Territory, has oppointed 
three advisory Committees consisting of representatives of State 
Government, employers and workers, one each for the employments 
in (a) Printing Presses, (b) Foundanes with or without attached 
machineshops and (c) Automobile Engineering in the Union Territory 
of Delhi, These committees will hold enquiries into the conditions 
prevailing in the above employments and advise the Chief Commis- 
sioner in the matter of revision of minimum rates of, wages fixed 
earlier under the Act, for woikers in these employments 
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FOREIGN 

RESEARCH SERVICES OF AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 

Mr. L Murray, Secretary, Research and Economic Department 
of the British Trade Union Congress visited the U.S A. as a member 
of the team sponsored by the European Productivity Agency. During 
his visit he made a study on the subject of ‘Research Services of 
American Trade Unions’ and certain extracts of his report in this 
connection have recently been published. A summary thereof is given 
in the following paragraphs. 

Origin, Growth and Extent — It is difficult and in some respects 
dangerous to generalise about American trade unions, but one gene- 
ralisation can be made that American trade unions, or at least their 
officials are more ‘research conscious’ than their British counterparts. 
The research departments in some large trade unions came into being 
before the second World War and the original reasons for establish- 
ing such departments were varied. During the War it was found by 
many unions that in presenting their cases to the War Labour Board, 
they had to adapt their methods to the changing conditions and lay 
more emphasis on producing information which would persuade a 
third party There were other factors also which influenced the estab- 
lishment of research departments by trade unions eg, the increase 
in the complexity of negotiations, the necessity to focus and educate 
public opinion regarding the trade union case, the formalisation of 
industrial relations function and perhaps, the American tendency to 
consult the experts. The idea of having research organisations 
attached to trade unions has developed to such an extent that apart 
from the A F L. CIO itself, nearly half the unions have research 
departments or departments which combine research as well as 
education. Roughly a quarter of American trade unions have separate 
research departments, while in about another quarter of the unions, 
there are research departments with such additional functions as 
publication, and education 

Structure — The research department of the AFL — CIO consists, 
at the higher level, of a Director. Asstt Dnector, four Economists and 
Industrial Engineer It is responsible to the President of the AFL— CIO 
for day-to-day administrative purposes, and to the Economic Policy 
Committee on policy matters The Federation has also other research 
units to handle the problems common to industrial unions. The most 
important of these is the I U D It has 6ix sections, viz , education, re- 
search. public relations, industrial engineering, social security and 
legislative The research section consists of a Director and three 
Economists The qualifications, etc , of the staff engaged by research 
departments seem to vary and they largely depend on the attitudes 
o! trade union officials Though most of the trade union research 
workers are graduates, and many had worked as economists in 
Government Service there are some unions which believe m person- 
nel recruited from the rank and file of trade unionists. Some union 
leaders are of the view that the purpose of research departments 
should be confined to collecting information for the use of officers and 
members, while some others feel that it should extend to offering 
advice on general issues of economic policy. The research worker, on 
the whole, is regarded as a technician m much the same way, and 
for much the 'same reasons, as professional workers hired by manage- 
ment 
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Functions — The main object of research departments is to help 
the trade unions to function more efficiently. The research workers 
are not to undertake ‘pure* research, but to collect, interpret and 
present information which is of direct or indirect use to trade union 
representatives in their job of maintaining and improving the wages 
and working conditions of their members. The functions of the re- 
search department of the AFL-CIO include: (i) briefing the Economic 
Policy Committee of AFL-CIO, ( 11 ) preparation, sometimes presenta- 
tion of testimony to the Senate and Congressional Committees, (in) pre- 
paration of a monthly Economic Review, (iv) preparation of a bulle- 
tin on Economic Trends, (v) preparation of a report on Collective Bar- 
gaining containing facts and material required by negotiators, and (iv) 
occasional publication of pamphlets. As a matter of practice, the 
research staff do not contribute articles on controversial matters to 
outside journals. The services rendered by the I. U. D. relate to 
negotiating problems common to two ore more of the affiliated unions, 
which are free to accept or reject suggestions made at the conference 
The Research section of the I U D provides information and under- 
takes studies at the request of its affiliates. Members of the section are 
also occasionally deputed to help affiliated unions in solving their 
particular problems. The functions undertaken by, and the priorities 
of research departments of American trade unions vary. Even 60 , 
they can be grouped under activities connected with (i) collective 
bargaining, (n) legislation, ( 111 ) education, (iv) public relations, and 
(v) organisation. The contributions made by the research departments 
in the field of collective bargaining seem to be very well developed 
For instance, in the United Steel Workers’ negotiations with the basic 
steel companies in 1956, the work of research department comprised: 
extensive surveys of existing contracts in order to determine the 
existing provisions of fringe benefits: review of pension and in- 
surance provisions; study of economic conditions, productivity trends, 
financial ability of the companies to pay higher wages etc. and publi- 
cation of material with a view to mobilising public opinion for the 
union. During the negotiations with the employers in this case the 
research staff also worked as technical advisers to the unions. These 
and allied activities have established a reputation for the research 
departments and they, therefore, command great respect from em- 
ployers, particularly during employer-employee negotiations. In the 
matter of organising, some unions have made use of research depart- 
ments in a unique way. For instance, the research department of the 
Textile Workers Union of America studied the plants where the 
union lost the elections and interviewed workers to find out, for 
future guidance, what effect the organising campaign had on workers' 
attitudes and why they did not vote for the union The T W U.A. went 
even further in this case and commissioned a university professor to 
undertake a survey on the attitudes of workers to trade unions in the 
South. 

Coordination and cooperation — The existence of several research 
agencies, official and non-official, does not seem to have resulted in 
fnction and duplication of work This has been largely achieved by 
mutual co-operation and by division of work. For instance, as between 
the research sections of the AFL-CIO and the I U D. there is complete 
coordination. This is also partly because of good personal relations of 
the executives of the two organisations. At a higher technical level 
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there is again coordination between the research department of AFL- 
CIO and the Bureau of Labour Statistics and other Government 
agencies The research departments of the trade unions are also re- 
presented on the Federal Statistics Users' Conference. 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

Bulletin 0 / the International Social Security Association (154, 
rue de Lausanne), Geneva, July r August, 1952 and September, 1958 — 
( 1 ) Old-Age Insurance in Europe, The Middle East and Africa and (ii) 
Medical Care Insurance in the Netherlands. 

Labour Gazette (Office of Commissioner of Labour, Government 
of Bombay), September 1958 — Industrial Relations in Film Industry. 

Industry and Labour (The International Labour Office, Geneva ), 
1st September, 15th September and 15th October, 1958 — ( 1 ) The 
Workers’ Status under Workers’ Management : New Yugoslav Legis- 
lation on Employment in the Undertaking, ( 11 ) Regulations on the 
Discharge of Workers in Czechoslovakia, (m) Reorganisation of Tri- 
partite Cooperation Machinery in Pakistan 

The Labour Gazette (Department of Labour, Canada), October 31, 
1958— ( 1 ) U. S. Congress Passes Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, (it) Change in Women’s Employment Situation, July 1957 to 
July 1958. 

American Labour Review (Labour Attache, American Embassy, 
New Delhi), November 1, 1958 — ( 1 ) Governments Role m Labour- 
Management Relations, ( 11 ) The New Role of Management in American 
Society, ( 111 ) The University of Wiscommission’s School for Workers, 
and (lv) Rise in Wages and Fringe Benefits 

The Economic Weekly (104, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay- 1), 
December 20. 1958— Management and Discipline m a Welfare State. 

The Indian Worker (17, Janpath, New Delhi), December 22, 1958 
— Union Security and Industrial Peace. 

British Information Services (British Information Services, 
Eastern House Mansing Road New Delht-2) December 18, 1958- 
How Trade Unions Help their Members - Social Benefits for British 
Workers 

Socialist Commentary (447, Strand London), December 1958- 
Why Compulsory Arbitration? 
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STATISTICS 


Scout and Limitations or tiif Statistic s Presfntid 
Employment— 

Table 1 — Employment in Factories ... 

TableS — Employment in Central (>us eminent Establishment* 

Table 3— Employment m Cotton Mill* Industry during October 10 IS 
'1 able 4 — Employment and Total Number of Man Shifts \1 orbed in Coal Mines 
'I able G — Number of Cotton Mills (‘-pinning Departments of All Mills) by Shift' 
Worked in October 1938 . . ... 

Table ft— Number of Cotton Mills (V <sa\ mg Departments of Composite Mills) by 
bhi ft s Worked in Octolicr 1938 
Employment Exchange Statistics— 

Table 7 — Employment Service (linin'! November 1938 . 

Table 8 — Oecupitional Distribution "1 Applicants on Live Registers during 
Xciremlw 1938 . . ... 

Table 9— Training Statistics during November 1*K& 

Wages and Earnings— 

Table 10 — Earning' of Factory Workers .... 

Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Lndei ground Miners and Loaders m 
Coal Mines . . . . . 

Table 12— Minimum Wages and Rcarnc*s Allowance m the (otton 'fertile Mills 

Productivity — 

Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employ! d m Coni Mines 
Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work STorrsocs— 

Table 14— By States . . . ... 

Table 15 — By Industries . . ... 

Table 16 — By Cnusrs and Resulta ..... 

Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved .... 

Table 18 — By Duration . . . . 

Table 19 — By Number of Man days lost . .... 

Absenteeism — 

Table 20 — Ahseenteeisni m Certain Manufacturing and Alining Industries in 
India .... . .... 

Table 21 — Absenteeism In Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation Industries in 
Mysore State during October 195S ....... 

Table 22 — Labour Bureau Senes of Absenteeism in’Certam Manufacturing 
Industries m India during November 1938 ...... 

Consumers Price Index Numbers — 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumers Price Index Numbers 
for Working Class along with the f o rummer Price Index Numbers for certain 
other Countries . ....... 

Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class (excluding Labour 
Bureau Senes) . ..... 

Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers (excluding Labour 
Bureau Series) ... ....... 

Table 26 — ’Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers' for Working Class 
Retail and Wholesale Prices — 

Table 27— Consumer Trice Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low paid Em - 
ployeeo arid Rural Population Jn Certain States .... 

Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Conpumpt ion at IS 

Urban and 12 Rural Centres 

Table 29— All India Index Numbers of W bolesale Prices (Revised Series) . 
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Scope and Limitations o! the Statistics Presented 
Table 1 — Employment in Factories 

The statistics given are for factories as covered by the Factories 
Act. Figures prior to 1949 are for factories covered by the Factories 
Act, 1934, and for 1949 and onwards, they relate to factories covered 
by the Factories Act, 1948 The former Act covered factories employ- 
ing 20 or more workers and using mechanical power and those spe- 
cially brought under the purview of the Act by State Governments 
whilst the latter covers factories employing 10 or more workers and 
using power, factories employing 20 or more workers and not using 
power, and also factories specially brought under the purview of the 
Act by State Governments. The statistics relate to persons employed, 
directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, in any 
manufacturing process, or m cleaning any part of the machinery or 
premises used for a manufacturing process, or any other kind of work 
incidental to, or connected with, the manufacturing process, or the 
subject of the manufacturing process Thus, the definition of 
“worker”, as laid down in the Act, does not cover manual workers 
alone but some clerical and supervisory personnel as well. 

The geographical areas of the States for which figures are given 
m this table have undergone changes from time to time. In 1949, due 
to the merger of some of the former Princely States the coverage of 
the statistics increased. In 1953, the State of Madras was broken up 
into two States — Andhra and the residual State of Madras In 1956, 
the States 'were re-organised and some of the former Part B States 
came to be included for the first time in the statistics. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is that employment figures 
relate only to those registered factories which submitted returns and 
the percentage of factories not submitting returns varies from year 
to year. 

The employment figures represent “average daily employment” 
The figures of average daily employment are furnished by each fac- 
tory by dividing the total attendances (man-days) during a year by 
the total number of working days during the year Such figures of 
average daily employment for all the factories submitting returns in 
the State are summed up to obtain the average daily employment 
in the State The half yearly figures given for the latest year are 
subject to seasonal variations in employment All these limitations 
affect the comparability of data from year to year and have to be 
clearly kept in view in drawing any conclusion from the data pre- 
sented in this table. 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 

The data are collected through monthly returns from all the 
offices of the Central Government. A consolidated return in respect 
of the civilians employed in the armed forces is received from the 
Ministry of Defence The number of establishments submitting re- 
turns vanes between 85 to 95 per cent of the total. In case of default- 
ing units, their employment for the previous month or failing this, 
for the latest month for which return is available is taken into 
account. Due to the opening of new establishments and closure of 
some existing ones the data for any two consecutive months do not 
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relate to identical establishments. The published data excludes per- 
sonnel employed in the Armed Forces, Railways and Indian Embassies 
and Missions Abroad. However, according to the Census of Central 
Government employees conducted by the Central Statistical Organi- 
sation, employment in Railways on 30th June, 1955 was 9,75,913 
(including 18,263 work-charged employees) Figures of Embassies 
and Indian Missions Abroad were 1,088 regular employees, beside 
1,425 locally recruited. 

Tables 3, 5 and 6 — Relating, to Cotton Mills 
The statistics are compiled by the Office of the Textile Commis- 
sioner, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India, 
on the basis of statutory monthly statistical returns submitted to 
him by the units of the oiganised Cotton Textile Industry. The 
figures given in column 2 of Tabic 3 include substitute workers and 
are as on the books of the mills In columns 3. 4 and 5. the figures 
of average daily employment by shifts are also given. Information 
in respect of power loom factories is not included in any of these 
tables, as merely 25 to 30 per cent of the total number of power 
loom factories known to be existing m the country submit returns. 

Tables 4, 11, 13 and 20— Relating to Coal Mines 
These statistics are based on the monthly returns submitted 
by the collieries to the Department of Mines Submission of such 
returns up to September, 1957. was required under regulation 3 of 
the Indian Coal Mines Regulations. 1926, and thereafter under regu- 
lation 4 of the Coal Mines Regulations, 1957. The Regulations cover 
all mines in the Indian Union excepting the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Monthly tabulations of the statistics are generally closed 
by about 25th of the succeeding month by which time most of the 
returns are generally received If returns aie not leceived by this 
date from certain collieries, they are genet ally ignored if they are 
small, otherwise for them preceding months’ figures are repeated 
provisionally after making sure that these collieries did not remain 
closed during the month on accbunt of any strike, lock out or other 
known causes No such adjustment is, however, made if the collieries 
have not submitted the returns even in respect of the preceding 
month. The figures are revised latei in the light of infoimation sub- 
sequently received Statistics relating to employment (Table 4) 
cover all employees appointed by or with the knowledge of the 
manager, whether for wages or not, in any mining operation or in 
cleaning or otlmg any part of any machinery used in or about the 
mine or any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to or connect- 
ed with mining operations. The figures of average daily employment 
in each coalfield are derived by dividing total man-shifts worked by 
the “average number of working days" in that field. Upto December 
1955, the “average number of working days” was worked out as the 
Mean of the number of working days reported by individual col- 
lieries. With effect from January 1956, however, Mode is being 
adopted in place of the Mean Figures relating to various fields are 
added together in working out the average daily employment for 
all fields. 

The monthly returns show the average daily attendance and 
the total amount of wages and other allowances' paid in cash for 
work done during the first complete working week of the month 
L'P3j4DofLB— 5 
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The total payments are broken up as basic wages, dearness allowance 
and other cash payments and are taken prior to deductions, if any. 
In computing the average weekly cash earnings (Table 11), the 
total payments for the week— basic wages, dearness allowance and 
other cash payments — are divided by the average daily attendance 
during the week. The average daily attendance in any week, in 
general, is substantially less than the number of persons receiving 
payments for the week, because of absenteeism and labour turnover. 
The average weekly earnings, therefore, do not represent the average 
earnings of a worker for the number of days worked by him during 
the week, but reflects the average potential earnings of a worker 
for full attendance during the week. 

The out-put per man-shift (Table 13) is computed separately for 
(a) miners and loaders (b) all persons employed underground and 
in open workings, and (c) all persons employed below and above 
ground. In each case the output figure is divided by the relevant 
number of man-shifts worked. In computing the productivity figures 
care is taken to ensure that the coverage of the output and man- 
shifts worked figures is identical. 

Tables 7 and 8— Employment Exchange Statistics 

The data published are based on the monthly returns submitted 
by the individual Employment Exchanges to the D G R. & E. The 
coverage of the data is cent, per cent. The Employment Service was 
originally set up m 1945 for resettlement of ex-service personnel and 
only in April, 1948, was thrown open to all categories of employ- 
ment seekers. Therefore, data lor April. 1948 and onwards are not 
strictly comparable with those for earlier periods Similarly, the 
cessation of Mobile Exchange activity and non-participation of 
Employment Exchanges at the labour assembly points in April. 1953 
introduced an element of heterogeneity in the statistical series Since 
May, 1953. however, there has not been any change in the composi- 
tion of the data published Steady rise in the number of Employ- 
ment Exchanges has. however vitiated the comparability of data in 
the post-1953 period 

Table 9— Training Statistics 

The table gives the consolidated picture of the two training 
schemes for Craftsmen, namely Craftsmen Training Scheme (started 
in 1950) and the Displaced Persons' Training Scheme (started in 
1947), run by the Directorate General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment The data are based on the monthly returns received by the 
D.G.R & E directly from the Training Institutes every month and 
are available since the inception of the two schemes The coverage 
is cent per cent In case of Institutes which fail to submit thp 
monthly return in time, the figures of the previous month are taken 
into account Such defaulters are however very few On completion 
of each session, the trainees are discharged after trade tests and 
fresh admissions continue over a period of more than two months till 
all the vacant seats are filled up As a result of this at the end of 
every session there is wide disparity in the figures relating to number 
of persons undergoing training when compared with those of the pre- 
vious month It may also be mentioned that the number of centres at 
which training is imparted shows violent fluctuations from month to 
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month, because of the fact that the arrangement of seats under Ap- 
prenticeship Training Scheme for Displaced Peisons is dependent 
mostly on the participation of pnvate managements, which vanes from 
time to time. Further, variations in the number of training centres 
due to a steady increase in their number since November, 1956 
the comparability of the data since that date 

Table 10 — Earnings of Factory Workers 

The statistics given are collected under the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, and relate to factories registered under the Factories’ Act 
The coverage of the factories under the Factories Act, underwent a 
change in 1949, as discussed in connection with table 1 and this made 
a difference in the coverage of the statistics collected under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act as well The geographical areas of the States for 
which the statistics are presented in this Table also changed from 
time to time as discussed m connection with Table 1 The statistics 
relate to employees’ earnings upto Rs 200 per month in registered 
factories submitting returns under the Payment of Wages Act Thus, 
the figures of average annual earnings do not strictly relate to 
“workers” for whom figures of average daily employment are given 
in Table 1 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, figures are separately collected 
on total wage bill before deductions and the corresponding average 
daily number of employees and dividing the former by the latter, 
figures of average annual earnings per capita are derived. The figures 
of “average daily employment" are calculated in the same manner as 
described in connection with Table 1 Earnings include basic wages, 
allowances, annual bonus and cash value of concessions but in regard 
to last two components, practice regarding their inclusion has not 
been uniform. 

The figures exclude Railway Workshops and seasonal group of 
industries consisting of Food. Beverages. Tobacco and Gins and 
Presses. 

Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills 

Minimum basic wages are based on the Awards of the Industrial 
Tribunals given from time to time The rates of dearness allowance 
are communicated to the Bureau every month either by the Empioyeis 
Associations or individual Mills at certain centres 

Tables 14 — 19 — Industrial Disputes resulting in Work-stoppages 

The figures relate to disputes resulting m work-stoppages and 
involving ten or more workers Attempts are made to cover 6uch 
disputes in all sectors of economic activities. The statistics cover both 
strikes and lockouts but certain types of strikes, e g , sympathetic 
strikes, which are not connected with specific demands of workers 
are not included in the statistics The statistics are collected on a 
voluntary basis by the State Authorities through their available field 
agencies. Upto 1956, the data relate, in general, to the States of Assam. 
Bihar. Bombay, Madhya Pradesh Madras (Split up into Andhra and 
Madras from 1953), Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Ajmer and Delhi, subject to the changes in the geographical areas 
of these States as described in connection with Table No. 1 From the 
year 1957, the statistics relate to the whole of Indian Union. 
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The number of workers normally employed in the units affected 
is generally the number of the last regular working day of the month 
preceding the one in which the work-stoppage took place. The maxi- 
mum number of workers involved in the number which was highest 
pn any day during the course of w’ork-stoppage as known upto the 
date of reporting The average number of workers effected is derived 
by dividing the total man-days lost by the duration for each work- 
stoppage and then by adding up these figures for all the work- 
stoppages under a particular head The figures of man-days lost are 
calculated by adding up the actual vacancies caused by the work- 
stoppage on each working day of the duration of the work-stoppage 
Thus, Sundays and other scheduled holidays during the period of the 
work-stoppage are not taken into account in the calculation of man- 
days lost. 

Tables 20, 21 and 22 — Relating to Absenteeism 

Absenteeism is measured by percentage of man-shifts lost due to 
absence to the corresponding total man-shifts scheduled to work. The 
exact method of compilation of these statistics vanes from agency to 
agency and there has been no standardisation of the methods. Gene- 
rally absences on account of authorised leave are included, whereas 
absences due to strikes and lockout are excluded The annual averages 
given m the various Tables arc simple averages of the monthly rates 
of absenteeism for the twelve months of the year. Figures given in 
columns 2 to 9 of Table 22 are compiled by the Bureau on the basis 
of returns furnished by certain selected units Generally, these arc 
bigger units and do not constitute a representative sample Further, 
the units send their returns on a voluntary basis and if during a 
certain month a particular unit has failed to submit returns, it is 
ignored resulting in a difference in coverage of the statistics The 
number of units submitting returns dunn s particular month is also 
shown in the Tables Other Tables also include the statistics compiled 
by other agencies and the sources have been indicated in footnotes to 
the tables. 

Tables 23—27 — Relating to Consumer Price Index Numbers 

The working class consumer pi ice index numbeis are designed 
to measure the changes in prices fiom month to month as they effect 
the working classes The weighting diagrams lor these indices have 
been derived on the basis of family Dudgut enquuies conducted among 
industrial workers at various centre^, at different penods of time. 
Retail prices as paid by woiking class consumers aie collected regu- 
larly from selected shops patiomscd by working classes The index 
numbers are generally compiled as a weighted arithmetic average of 
price relatives Usually they are compiled in two stages— first, group 
— indices are compiled and then the group indices are combined into 
the general index In Tables 2.1 24 26 and 27 the indices have all been 
arithmetically shifted to a common base 1949=100 In Table 25, the 
indices are given on the original base because they cannot be shifted 
to base, 1949=100 

The all-India index is a weighted average of indices for 20 centres 
out of which 15 are in the Labour Bureau senes and 12 in the State 
senes The weights used for combining tne Centre Indices into the 
Slate indices are proportional to the factor.) employment in the 
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different centres in the State The State indices are weighted in pro- 
portion to the factory employment in the lespective States to obtain 
the all-India Index. 

The indices aie compiled by the Labour Bureau or the various 
State Agencies. There are some divergencies in the methods, etc., 
followed in the construction and maintenance of these indices. A full 
discussion of these aspects will be available from “Cost of Living 
Index Numbers — A Monograph" — a publication of the Labour 
Bureau. 

Table 28 — Relating to Price Relatives 

In respect of 18 urban and 12 rural centres, only simple price 
relatives of certain selected aiticles of consumption have been given 
for tlie current month The selection of urban and rural centres was 
made in consultation with the State Governments and the Ministry 
of Railways respectively Since no family budget enquiries were 
conducted at these centres it w as not possible to construct consumer 
price index numbers and hence only simple price relatives are pub- 
lished for these centres 

Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
(Revised Senes) 

The Series is calculated on the principle of weighted arithmetic 
mean and includes 112 commodities with 555 individual quotations 
scattered over 143 markets, repicsenting wide State-wise distribution 
The choice of specification and maikets is based on the place of each 
commodity in the national economy and the representative character 
of the markets and varieties The series follows the Standard Inter- 
national Trade Classification in lespoct of commodities, with suitable 
amendments to meet Indian conditions. Four main stratifications 
have been followed- 

(1) Groups (n) Sub-gioups (in) Commodities and (iv) Vane- 
ties As regards weighting ot various commodities estimates 
of marketed values of domestic produce and the values of im- 
ports inclusive of duty have generally been included The weights 
refer to 1948-49, the latest year lor w-hich data were available at the 
time of starting the Scries 

The weekly quotations foi the prescribed varieties as prevailing 
on or about Friday are collected from both official as well as non- 
official sources The price ielati\es are calculated as percentage ratios 
wbj.cb. I'KrarA, pv£& tivosa vi, m Vta Vwsa 

period The commodity index is arrived at as the simple arithmetic 
aveiage of the price relatives ot vaneties The sub-group or group 
index is derived as weighted amhmetic mean of commodity indices 
Finally, the all commodities index is compiled as the weighted arith- 
metic mean of weekly indices Monthly data are worked as simple 
arithmetic mean of weekly indices annual averages are also compiled 
m a similar way as average ot twelve monthly figures 

SYMBOLS USED IN THE TABLES 
• The following symbols have been used throughout the Tables — 
X -- Not available 

— = Nil or negligible (less than half of the final digit shown) 
(R) = Revised. 

(P) = Provisional. 
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Table 1 — Employment in Factories 


Amw Daily Number of Worker* Kmploj ed 


State 

1930 

1047 

1950 

1057 

1076 

19 

77 

1 

a 

3 

j 

S 

6 

Tirst Half 
7 

U ii»tf l 

8 

Andhra . 




1,17,514 

1,66,876 

1,67,713 

1,39,732 


43,9361 

60,119 

61,262 

68,647 

71,248 

,55,336 



91,988 

1, 30,824 

1.80,204 

1,72,002 

1,75,472 

1,74,136 


Bombay , 

4.66,040 

7,02,467 

7,71,332 

8,03,020 

9,98,201 

9,87,814 



61,494 

97,219 

1,09,056 

1,70,570 

97,848 

71,727 


Pradesh 





Madras . 

I.97.2C6 

2,76,580 

3,91,457 

3,27,026 

2,09,71 9 

3,19,728 



5,371 

10,592 

14,439 

29,328 

21.570 

21,946 | 


Punjab . 

22,468t 

37,486 

50,413 

67,712 

82,847 

1 77,774 


Uttar Prv 

1.69,738 

2,40,7% 

2,32,605 

2.47,013 

2,07,663 

2,74,371 










3,32,83f»t 

0,67,626 | 

6,41,694 

6,16,730 

6,53,27 > 

6,20,567 









13,330 

1 5,864 

16,397 

14,690 





14 

117 

435 






17,400 

31,320 

40,268 | 

47,252 

47.5.59 

46,601 


Andaman 

2,063 

1,497 


3,195 



& Nicobar 








Total . 

16,18,873 

22,74,089 

25,04.399 | 

26,00,403 | 

28,87,504 

29,81,80711 

30,87,864+ 


tEstimated 

||Includes figures of Kerala f 1.10.4S j), Rajasthan (35.0S1) and Himachal Pradesh (1.103) 
ilnelude'sfi'rnresof KeraK('.l3,'>t3),M)^oTe(l,‘I2,3 ''(hP.ajoSthan (33,851) und ITnnuhtlFr* 
desh (1.181) 

Source-Chief las pec tor of factories, State Governments. 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Month 

1 

Admims 
:rative ond 

Clerical 

3 

Slutted 
and Semi 
Skilled 

4 

Un- 

Skilled 

r> 

Total 

6 

July 1937 .... 

62,901 

2,31,807 

1,42,178 

2,40,672 

6,77,756 

August 19 j7 

61,252 

2,31,047 

1,42.236 

2,41.764 

6,78,999 

September 10 ,7 . 

61,520 

2,32,640 


2,40,402 

0,80,101 

October 1957 

63,650 

2,32.026 

1,44, <«ll 



November 10 ,7 . 

68,263 

2,33,471 

1,46,550 



December 10.7 . 

68,454 l 2,32,029 

1.47,428 

2,41,360 


January 1058 

68,660 

2,33,375 

1 .49.008 

2,41,486 

6,92,529 

Vebruarv 50 ,3 . 

68,127 

2,34,427 

1,52,347 


6,93,734 

March 1938 

60,632 

2,77,689 

1.70,786 

2,40,507 

6,94,502 


60,760 

2,34.844 

1,71,213 

2,30,077 

6.97,803 


70,365 

2,35,810 

1.70,124 

2,41,338 

6,07,637 


70,999 

2,36,207 

1,72,667 

2,43,434 

7,03,298 



2,37,531 

1,33,231 


7,05,288 

Auguit 1938 

71,734 

2,38,110 

1 54,097 

2,43.180 

7,07,121 

September 1958 . 

72,635 

2,38,409 

1,56.342 

2,42,883 

7,10,271 


Source— Dlrfe/nrate General of Resettlement and Employment 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during October, 1958 




Total No. 
of Work- 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

State 


ers on 
Rolls 

1st 

shift 

2nd 

shift 

3rd 

Blllft 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Kerala 

Madhya Prndedi 
Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . , 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Pondicherry 


13,401 

1,079 

6,01,251 

11,149 

55,235 

1. 23,615 
29,977 
5,337 
9,464 
12,036 
53,843 
43,548 
21,264 
7,777 

5,609 

C27 

2,43,960 

6,509 

24,400 

61,240 

15,939 

1,589 

3.98ft 

5.9G8 

21,979 

21,691 

7,708 

3,114 

3,365 

394 

1,54,519 

2,534 

16,624 

34,070 

7,968 

1,404 

2,171 

3,542 

15,047 

12,870 

5,406 

2,250 

1,928 

37,247 

1,609 

4.423 
10,327 

1.423 
1,265 
1,768 
1,083 
8,690 
7,001 
5,187 

303 

10,892 

1,021 

4,33,720 

0.342 

45,447 

1.05,846 

25,330 

4,258 

7.619 

10,593 

46,616 

41,622 

10.301 

3.757 

Total (October, 1058) 

8,88,076 

4,22,802 

2,02,104 

82,404 

7,67,370 

Total (''ept ember, 1958) . 

8.84,795 

4,20,262 

2,03,363 

84,253 

7,67,878 

Total (October, 1957) 

9,34,031 

4,37,020 

2,69,643 

93,732 

8.00,393 

Average (1957) 


9,43,417 

4,39,624 

2,77,618 

03,806 

8,12,948 


Source— Ministry of Commerce ond Industry, Government of India 


Table 4 — Employment and Total Number of MAN-SiHFfs Worked 
in Coal Mines 



July 1 

.Tun* 1 

July 

Average 


1068 

1008 ) 

1937 

1957 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

Underground 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

2.02,129 

2,05,646 j 

1,78,810 

2, 00,102 

Total Number ol Man-shifts Worked 

Open VForling* 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed . 

54,05,526 

51,39,544 

48,24,100 

51 ,08,000 

38,195 

38,994 1 

27,860 

33,880 

Total Number of Sian shifts Worked 

Surf art 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed. 

10.30,390 j 

9,91,741 | 

7,51,997 

8,64,725 

1,12,453 

1,14,758 | 

1,10,845 

1,15,604 

Total Number of Van-shifts Worked 

30,35,331 

28.73,837 j 

20,91,652 

25,50,667 

Total 



Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

3,62,777 

3,60,398 . 

3,17,505 

3.49.676 

Total Number of Man shifts W orbed . 

93,21,247 

99,05,122 ' 

85,67,635 

69,23,988 


Source— CturflnapectOT of Mines, Dbanbad. 
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Table 5 — Number op Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments op all 
Mills) in tiif, various States by Shifts Worked during October, 
1958. 


No of bpinning Mills and Spinning Departments and 
(* -mp 'site Mills which during the Month 


State 

1 

Remained 

2 

Worked 

1 shift 

3 

W orked 

2 shifts 

4 

Worked 

3 shifts 

Total No 
of mills 

C 

Andhra Pradesh 

3 

1 

r, 

6 

14 



1 

2 


3 

Bombay 

14 

13 

Oi 

105 

108(1) 



1 

4 

8 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

3 

8 

7 

19 

Madras ..... 

5 

5 


64 

131(5)' 

Mysore ..... 

4 


6 

7 

16 

Orissa 

2 



1 

3 

Punjab 

2 


2 

4 

0(1) 

Rajasthan 

4 


3 

4 

11 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

7 

2 

6 

8 

24(1) 

West Bengal .... 

2 

2 

6 

20 

30 

Delhi .... 





4 

Pondicherry 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Total (Oct iber, 1058) 

45 

28 

171 

220 

481(8) 

Total (September, I0J8) . 

40 

30 

167 

227 

470(8) 

Total (October, 1051) 

24 

23 

172 

220 

418 

Average (1057) . 

21 

22 

170 

228 

441 


N.B — Tho figuri* in brackets relate to now mil's not stirtod u 'rkmg or mills working 
partly on Staple A lire. 

Source— Ministry of Commereo and Industry, Government of India 


Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in October, 1958 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

No of Weaung /Jopirtnient* of ( omp nitc Mills which 
during tho month 

P.emamd 

closed 

2 

Worked 

one 

shift 

3 

Worked 

shiftB 

4 

Worked 

three 

BhlftS 

5 

Total 

No. of 

C 

Andhra Pradesh . 

1 



2 

3 

Bihar 

1 

1 



3 

Bombay 

11 

7 

124 

31 

174(1) 



2 


1 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

3 


11 


13 

Madras 

7 

5 



26 

Mysore 

e 

— 

6 


11 





1 

1 

Punjab 


1 

I 

2 

4 

Rajasthan . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Uttar Pradesh 

5 



7 

17 

West Bengal 

1 

1 


6 

17 

Dolhi . . . 



1 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Total (Octoter, 1038) 

37 

19 

173 

C5 

295(1) 

Total (September, 1958) 

39 

19 

170 

66 

_295(1) 


N B —The figures in brackets relate to new mills not start! d working or miffs workup 
purely- on Staple fibre. 

Source — Ministry of Cam,™ i o and Industry, Government of India. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7 — Employment Service during November. 1958 



No. of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 



exchanges 

roghtra- 


appli- 

cm plovers : 

vacan- 

vacan- 


at tho 

linns 


cants on 


CIOS 



rnd nf 

during 

placed in 

tho live 

the e<- 

notified 


State 

the 

tho 

employ- 

registers 

changes 

during 

dealt vnth 


month 

month 


at the 


tho 





during the 

end of the 

tho 1 

month 





month 

month 

month 


month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Andhra . 

19 

11,135 

1,421 

76,551 

058 

1,649 


Assam • 

8 

3,583 

91 

19,365 

60 

247 

1,846 

Bihar . 

19 

15,338 

751 

88,077 

327 . 

1,600 




22,635 

2,452 

1,57,274 

943 


11,210 

Delhi . 

I 

6,650 

792 

50,694 

2 S6 

961 

Himachal 

2 

446 

04 

2,566 

20 

63 

1,932 

Pradesh. 







J.&K. . 

2 







Kerala . 

9 

10,457 

1,050 

1,14,890 

263 

1,255 


Madhya 

15 

8,155 

734 

41,575 

291 

2,324 

7,648 

Pradesh. 







Madras . 

13 

16.5S0 

2,243 

1,05,223 

760 

2,509 


Manipur . 

1 

S'i3 

60 


1 

130 

301 

Mysore . 

8 

5,171 

520 

39,636 

23S 

1,188 


Orissa 

9 

4,739 

J»9C 

17,315 

163 

1,503 

2,300 

Pondi* 

1 

2S8 

8 

2,179 

7 

33 

211 

cherry . 







Punjab . 

13 

11,343 

1,919 

46.890 

702 

3,068 

4,276 

Rajasthan 

12 

6,615 

1.3S0 

2S.418 

434 

2,109 


Tnpura . 

I 

462 

44 

2,349 

13 

91 

39S 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

33 

27,140 

3,740 

1,51.623 

901 

4,337 

6120 

West 

15 1 

18,590 

716 

2,08,973 

260 

1,853 

5,671 

Bengal. 






Central 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 


1,272 

Estab- 

lishment 
















nation 








Total 
(Noveii. 
her, 1958) 
Total 
(Octolicr 
1D5S) 
Total 

211 

1,69, 0S0 

18,011 

11,59.031 

6,351 

29,027 

64,687 



20S 

1,92,365 

20,242 

11,64,369 

6,631 

31,113 

63,246 

172 

1,73,520 

17,641 

8.S6.2S3 

6,000 

20,675 j 

44,100 

(No\ em- 
ber, 1957) 
Average 
(1957) 



181 

1.47.8S9 

16,069 

0,22,009 

5,032 

24,760 j 

45,125 


Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Tablf 8— Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters by States during November, 1958. 


Number of Applicants on Live Registers Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


Stale 

1 

Indus- 

trial 

super- 

Skilled 

skilled 

3 

Clerical 

4 

Edu- 

cational 

services 

Doraesti 

6 

Unskill- 

ed 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

0 

Andhra 

3*1 

3,037 

23,847 

3,635 

3,037 

37,014 

5,610 

76,551 

Assam 

44 

1,009 

2,236 

63 

431 

14,360 

1,222 

19,365 

Bihar 

col 

8,181 

10,073 

913 

2,221 

63,861 

2,227 

88,077 

Bombay 

1,028 

9,049 

48,931 

6,207 

5,303 

76,313 

10,441 

1,67,274 

Delhi 

1,414 

4,514 

15,011 

2,915 

5,576 

18,476 

2,188 

50,694 

Jammu & Kashmir 









Himachal Tradesh 

18 

131 

101 

367 

70 

1,400 

187 

2,666 

Kerala 

510 

8,748 

40,000 

6,308 

3,187 

53,193 

2,830 

1,14,896 

Madhya Pradesh 

236 

5,631 

7,845 

7,222 

1,115 

17,244 

2,279 

41,575 

Madras . 

479 

5,667 

27,097 

8,925 

3,446 

56,105 

3,544 

1,05,223 

Manipur . 

191 

310 

523 

779 

11 

2,306 

1,242 

5,427 

Mysore 

400 

2,829 

12,241 

5,422 

897 

15,697 

2,090 

39,636 

Orissa 

193 

3,105 

3,497 

248 

325 

8,041 

1,994 

17,315 

Pondicherry 

« 

157 

291 

202 

60 

1,301 

106 

2,179 

Punjab 

465 

2,784 

10,721 

5,643 

2,826 

21,939 

2,492 

40,890 

P.ajasthan 

179 

860 

6,543 

5,109 

1,263 

13,447 

1,816 

28,418 

Tripura . 

6 

200 

153 

405 

88 

799 

698 

2,349 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,423 

12,814 

48,205 

3,015 

8,681 

70,816 

6,645 

,51,623 

West Bengal 

1,393 

18,676 

47,298 

615 

3,934 

,29,994 

6,801 

,08,973 

Total (Novem- 
ber, 1938). 

9,181 

87,705 

3,04,470 

58,272 

42,481 

5,02 6.58 

54,384 

1,69,031 

Total (October, 
1938). 

9,392 

87,606 

3,08,283 

62,197 

42,015 

5,00,053 

53,623 

i,«4,3e& 

Total (Nos em- 
ber, 1937). 

5,979 

66,163 

2,81,147 

40,196 

30,300 

,39,331 

42,997 

8,80,283 

Average (1957) . 

5,107 

01,552 

2,37,668 

36,680 

29,517 

,07,319 

39,637 

8,16,280 


8-wree — Direot orate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 9— Training Statistics during November, 1958 


Ftate 

1 

No. of 
centres 
at the 
end ot 
the 
niontli 

3 

Number of Persons Undergoing Training 
end of tko Mouth 

t the 

Vocational 


ticeehip* 

li 

Total 

Men 

3 

Women 

4 

Technics!* 


A 

17 

23 

1 ,735 


1.580 



70 


403 

— 

473 



SO 


1,401 

— 

1,481 

Bombay . 


n 

to 

1,777 

— 

1,800 

Jammu A Kashmir . 


33 


80 

— 

n<» 


3 


— 

1,050 


1,050 

Stadhys. Pradesh 



— 

1,201 


1,300 


19 


89 

1,130 


1,509 

Mysore 

13 

4 

30 

1,210 


1,201 

Orissa 

A 

13 

7 

713 



Punjab 

11 

127 


1.8*7 


1,972 

Rajasthan. 

4 



.700 




00 


303 

3.101 

117 

3,930 

West Bengal 

no 

442 

— 

2,600 

370 

3,453 

Delhi 

') 

1.52 

131 

020 


1.2 >0 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

11 

18 

60 

- 

r> 

Total (Xorember, 1938 

327 

W" 

767 

30,202 

467 

22 7°3 

Total (October, 1638) . 

374 

1,312 

708 

20,103 

574 

22.847 

Total (November, 1951 

380 

1,20' 

tm 

13,793 

671 

16.351 

Atmiro (1931) 

433 

1,1 U 

632 

11.181 

861 

13.748 


Fount — Directorate General of Resettlement flml Employment. ♦Includes women, if any. 


Wages and Earnings 

Table 10 — 1 Total Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than 
Rs. 200 per Month. 


(In thousands of Rupee") 


State 

I 

1939 

1047 

3 

1951 

4 

' 

1951 

1950 

0 

19 

Total 

earnings 

7 

»7(P) 

Annual 
Arerage 
per Worker 
Rs. 

s 

An<lhr» • 


_ 

- 

.51,000 

73,414 



Anam . 

4.S49* 

13,600 

23,549 

41.931 

47,070 

50.307 

1. 833 6 

Bihsr . 

29,375 

82.920 

1.65,8D3t 

1,83,780 

1.65,145 

1.73.448 

1,299-3 

Bombay 

1,44,307 

5,91,839 

7,99,11 7t 

9.01,007 

19,09,521 

1UI.147 

1,452 6 

JladhraPradHi 

S.A. 

42,714 

69,197 

78,109 

33 250 

97,371 

1.418-9 

.Madras . 

24,622 

1,23,4.39 

2,00,713 

2,71,2t7 

2,22,576 

2,60,31.3 

978 9 

Orissa . 

515 

3,027 

8,788 

14,027 

14,923 

17,089 

076 8 

Punjab . 

3,820* 

14,454 

30,812 

42,410 

48,786 

60,660 

975-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

25,84-5 

1,33,432 

1.67,790t 

1.91,547 

2,32,342 

2 56.189 

1.077 5 

West Bengal . 

1,13,424* 

3.37,875 

6.33,409 

6,08,799 

6,49,231 

G,G7,IG8 

1,173-47 

Ajmer . 

1,040 

3,186 

4.946 

.7,409 






15 

113 

177 




Delhi 

6,145 

26.078 

65.336 

60,843 

67,764 

72,268 


All States 

3,53,020 

13,72,639 

20,55,620 

2 4, V), 438 

26,56,038 

28,47,771 

1,231 8 


'Estimated. tEacludw figures for Defence installations. 

Stunt — Annual Reports on the Working of the Payment of the Wages Act, 1638. 
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Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

Julv 

1938 

125S 

3 

July- 

1957 

4 

A Tenge 

1907 

Jhana 

Basic Wages . . . 

Dearness Allowances .... 

Other Cash Payments . . . . 

Total . 1 

Jtnnfjn} 

Basic Wages . . . . . | 

Dearness Allowance ] 

Other Cash Payments . 

Total 

8-78 

11 60 
1-63 

8-71 
12 01 
1-78 

8 25 
11-49 

1 0> 

8-11 

11-25 

1-10 

22 06 

22 53 ; 

20-79 ! 

20 46 

7-87 
10 09 

1 00 

8 03 
11-15 1 
1-87 

7-56 j 
10 36 
1-37 

7-01 

10-41 

1 28 

20-76 

21-10 

19-29 

19-23 


Source — r 'hief Inspector of Mine*, Uhmbail. 


Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days. 



Productivity 

Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Output per Man-shift fi r 


Month 

Miners and Loaders 

All Persona Emploi All Persons 

ed Underground and j Employed ‘ bore 
in Open 1\ orVrngs 1 and Underground 

J 

Tons 

Kilograms 

3 

Tons 

4 

Kilograms 1 Tons 

5 6 

Kilogram 8 

7 

July 1 958 

1 12 

1,137 OS 


5S9 31 | 0 39 

396 26 


1 12 

1,137 OS 


589 31 0 40 

406 42 


1-16 




396 26 

ATerage 1957 . 

1-14 

1,160-84 

0-61 

619 79 j 0 41 

416 68 


8ouret~ Chief Inspector of Mines, Dkanbad. 



Industrial Dispute*; Ri suiting in Work SiwrAors During Novumuhh, 1958 
Taulij 14 — By Slates 




Table 14 — By Slates— contd. 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


0. Apiculture * At lied 
Activities 
1. Plantations 
•> Others 

L Jluuag t Quarrying 

1. Coil. . ‘ . 

2. Others 

II-III. Manufact urine 

1. hugar Mills 

2. Hydrogenated Oil 
Industry. . 

3. Bidi Industry 

4. Cigarette . " 

5. Cotton 3L1U 

6. Ju to Milts . 

7. f-ilk Mills . 

I. Woollen Mills 

0. Coir Factories 
10 Paper Mills 

II. Leather Jt Lea 
thcr Products 

12. Hoary Chemicals 

13. Matches . 

14. Cement 

13. Mica Industries 
18. Engineering 

* ron * m * 

17. Iron and Steel . 

18. Others 

IP. Construction 
V. Eloctncity. Gas. 
Water ft Sanitary 
Eomces. 

'1 Commerce . 

1. Wholesale and 
Retail Trade. 

2. Banking and In. 
'urance. 

3 Others 

*11. Transport, Storage 
*nd Communication. 

I. Docks and Torts 
— Railways (Esclu- 
ding Workshops 
tehich go under Ma- 
nufactnring). 

3. Others 
^11. Services . 

IX. Jriscellanoons . ; 


Torn, 


Xu of 
disputes 


Masimmn I Xo. of 
Xo of workers 
workers nor mall'/ 

tninhod | employed 


u Xo of m in days lost 


the I X. 
units 
i fleeted 


1 TvS 


! 31 8C1 
27 203 
I 4,66.i 
, 32.344 
.i 560 


| 1030 7 323 i 26.7S4 .n.ijliji 42 49si* 

15, 413(11 ^37.540(2) j 71 007(1 1 1 31 610,1 ) I SSi,CS(i 


‘ ejiti ml e 


’*134 3.773(1) 

S*14 25 733(1) 

140 | 

71 730(2) 67.630,2) 

30 003 23.132 

54.731(2) 42.401(2) 


1 *.ST"f 12.876 

3 379(1), 3 200 

'>65 3S3 

‘ 0 2 370 

115 | 2 760 

1.--24 | 071 


1 32 20ft 
10.140 


2 .704 
2.910 
1 ?04 


143(1) 

143(1) 


12.229 4,3*3 

-••’7.7 | 17,334 

3.150 , 13,710 

' 8 6 jll 871 


170|1) 

170(1) 

13.467 

13,373 


210(1) 

310,1) 


■» I ci e-i e(W 

If i 1.680 1.879 j n SOI 


i 

|1 97,032(1) 


“ 323 1 07.0.10 

300 _» 

28,638 C.65J 


H~TJm figures given i 
information „ nrl | , 
Sourer ■— Monlh'v Return 
Region 1 1 Labour 


| 34.680,2, 1 78,114(3) 1.73 017(2) 2 ;«2.6r ( ,(7 ) 4.09^^-0 


hraiketa ehow the nil 
•ailahle 

on Indus'ri il Disputes r« 
••mnnssioncrs (Central). 


whicli tho reloyant 
' Governments and 


Table 16— By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of fresh disputes (a) Number of disputes terminated. 

(y) Maximum number of workers involved (b) Total of average number of workers involved. 

(z) Number of man-days lost (c) Total number of man-days lost in the disputes. 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 




Number el fresh disputes 








November 

October 

November 

Average 



195S 

195S 

1951 

| 1951 

1 f) nr n ,, 

ore But leas than 100 

41 

43 

61 


10^ or i 

nore but less than 500 

SI 




6 >0 or r 

nore but less than 1,000 . . . 

10 

6 

10 


1,000 oi 

t more but le*a than 10,000 . . I 

4 



15 

10,000 < 

sr more 

— 

— ; 

— 

1 

Not known 






Total 

94 

92 

133 

133 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Duration 

Number of terminated disputes 


November 

1953 

October 

195b 

November 

1957 

Average 

1957 

A day or lo-a 

31 

re 

45 

4? 

More than a day up to S days 

35 

23 

45 

40 

More than 5 <1 ivs up to 10 days 

12 

11 

13 

16 

More than 10 days up to 20 days . 

7 

12 

13 

12 

More than 20 days up to 30 days . 

4 

3 

7 

6 

More than 30 days 

10 

5 

5 

9 

Not known ...... 

1 

I 

5 

1 

Total 

ICO 

91 

133 

132 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 


Total man-days lost during a disputo 

Number of terminated disputes 


November 

Oc'ober 




1938 

1P5S 

1957 j 

1057 

Leas tlnn 100 ...... 

25 

20 



100 or more but lew than 1,000 

47 

35 

52 1 

47 

1,000 or more but leas than 10,000 

M 

21 



10,000 or more but less than 50,000 

4 1 

5 j 

10 


60,000 or more . ... 


„ 


„ 

Votfcneun 


2 

14 

3 

Total 

100 j 

91 , 

133 

132 


Source ; — Monthly returns on IndustrtO Deputes received from State Governments nml 
Regional Labour Commissioners, (Central). 

L/P35|DoFIJB — C 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in India 


( Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or Stats 

1 

Industry 

November 

1918 

3 

October 

1978 

4 

November 

1957 

6 

Averago 

1957 

6 

Bombay (a) 

( otlon Mill Industry 

C 8 

6 4 

(l 5 

7-1 

Aliraedabad (a) 


0 -> 

0 8 

8 8 

Sholapur (a) 


13 0 

1’ 8 

15 0 

16 0 

Kanpur (I>1 




11 0 

13 0 

Kanpur (A) 

Lout her Indust r\ 



8 2 

10 0 

Kanpur (b) 

\\ in nli n Industry 



.7 0 

8 5 

Bombay (a) 

Kngrnoormg 

n a 

12 i 

13 7 


West Bengtl(c) 

Coal Mining— 

12 5 

n 3 

10 8 

12-ff 

C ml Fields (d) 

! Underground 

14 6 
(July, 
1979) 

14 8 
(Juno, 
1978) 

17-4 

(July, 

1977) 

14*8 


Opon Working 

13 7 
(July, 
19>8) 

1.1 .7 
(June, | 
1958) 

18 6 
(July, i 
1977) 

18*8 


Surface 

9 7 
(July, 
1978) 

10 5 
(June, 
1978) 

11 5 
(July, 
10171 

JO-6 


Over All 

13 0 
(July. 
1058) 

13 fl 
(June, 
1958) 

17 5 
(July, 
1977) 

13-7 


Source — (a) Government of Bombiy, Doputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 

(6) Emplovors’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(c) Government of West Bengal, Labour Commissioner. 

(d) Chief Insoctor of Mine*, l)banbad. 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during October 1958, by Causes. 


Percentage of Absenteeism duo to 


Industry 

1 

Sickness 

Acculont 

2 

Social t>r 

Religious 

3 

Other 

With 

4 

Without 

5 

All Cause* 

Silk 



3 1 

2 2 

17 3 

24 a 



23 


G 0 

8 2 

17 6 




3 5 

39 

1 3 

10 7 

Manufacturing (Others) 


2 1 

0 7 

5-4 

o 1 









Cciffise 



1 0 

3 8 



Gold Mining 



0 3 







3 3 















3 3 

17-2 

20 ) 




3 8 

1 4 

2 5 

11 0 

Plantations. 


3 2 

— 

2 8 

11 S 

17-8 


: Labour Commissioner, I'ysoro, 
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“Table 22 — Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during November, 1958 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism duo to 


No 

Toal No 

Total 






Industry and Area 

ot 

of Man 

No. of 



Other Causes 


R - 

shifts 

Man- 

bichnoss 

Social 





tn rrjs 

.■scheduled 

shifts 





All 



to Work 

Absont 

Accident 

Religious 

With | 

Without 

1 Causes 






Causes 


Leave 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

Colton Mills — 









Madras 

1 

3 34 .344 

21 873 

4 4 

0 3 

0 8 

1 O 

6 5 

Mid ura 

7 

1,44,534 

21,844 

3 8 

6 3 

3 9 


17 1 


U 

3*27,703 

59.294 

4 L 

0 7 

3 5 

2 9 

11 3 


4 

2, 32,733 

33,537 

3 1 

3 4 

7 5 


14 4 

Othors 

3 

1,15,043 

10.159 

3 4 

0 3 

3 8 

1 1 

8-8 










Dhinual 


58,211 

6,003 

5 9 

0 l 

3 3 

1 0 

10-3 

Iron and Steel 









Factories — 

West Don pal . 

3 

3,22 770 

37,333 

2 8 


0 3 

2 5 

U 6 

Bihar 

2 

88,592 

10.378 

2 3 

0 8 

3 0 

5 0 

, 11*7 

Madras 

1 

17 384 


3 8 

2 6 

4 4 

— 

10*8 

Ordnance Fac 









tones — 

West Bengal 

o 

1,97,974 

21,920 

3 2 

0 8 1 

5 5 

1 0 i 

11 1 



1 2.14 204 


3 5 





Madhya Frndosh 

3 

1,99,890 

23."93 

3 6 


8 0 

0 3 

11 9 


7 

2.S6.2S9 

30 ‘>41 

4 1 

0 7 1 



10 8 

Madras 

1 

23 707 

2,192 

4 6 


4 6 

0 0 

9 2 

Cement Factories — 









Andhra . ! 

Madras 

o 

63,302 

8,274 , 

5 i 

J 

0 8 | 

6 2 


12*1 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

20 154 

4 70 » 

10 4 

3 9 I 


1 2 

18-0 

West Bengal . 

1 

10,713 

1,930 

2 7 


3 9 

4 9 

11-5 

Bihar 

1 

28.374 

3 318 

5 7 

— 

4 1 


i: 7 

-Vote A Factor if J — 









Bombay 

1 

3">,099 

3 119 

1 5 

0 8 


5 0 , 

8 9 

West Bengal . 

1 

37,576 

3,249 

2 7 



2 7 

8 7 

Uttar Fradssh 

1 

34 224 

3 273 

O 5 



5 7 

9 5 

Assam 

1 

21,843 

2 sn 

7 0 


4 0 

1-3 

12 9 

Madras 

1 

34 0S0 

4.349 

0 I 

0 1 

5 0 

2 1 

13 3 

Tramway Work- 









Bombay 

I 

17.073 

1,119 

3 1 


2-3 

11 ; 

C 5 

Delhi 

1 

2,109 

333 

2 9 




10 0 

Calcutta 

I 

27,410 

1.4S3 

1 4 

2 0 


2 0 

5 4 

Telegraph TTori- 









shops— 

Bombay 

1 

29.091 

3,049 

1-3 

2-7 



12 5 

V o»t Bengal . 

1 

43 050 

4 670 

3-2 





Madhya Pradoel 

i 1 

31,183 

3.IC9 

0-2 

~ 

9 S 

~ j 

10-0 


Source ■ — Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries. 


(Base shifted to 1949 = 100) 


Fear 

I All India* 
original baso 
\ 1949 

U.K 

USA 

1 

1 

Tur- 

bul 

j r.y 

Ion 

1 Co 
j loir bo 


Pakistan 

Burma. 

Gene 

ral 

Index 

jTood 

(an* 
j da 

l Ad * 

Kara 

ganj 

Ran 

19 VI 

| 101 

1 101 

103 

101 

j 103 

i 110 

97 

105 

93 

96 

03 

8> 

1911 

i 105 

104 

112 

109 

114 

j 133 

94 

110 

108 

100 

99 

83 

1052 

1 103 

10J 

123 

111 

117 

1 153 

99 

109 

in 

102 

107 

79 

1957 

108 

. 109 

127 

112 

11 6 

| 162 

103 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

19M 

101 

101 

129 

113 

116 

| 164 

112 

no 

129 

III 

89 

74 

(955 

1 06 

92 

133 

112 

116 

169 


no 

128 

106 

90 

76 

IDSfi 

105 

| 103 

141 

114 

118 

179 

140 

109 

128 

no 

103 

83 

1937 

111 1 

; 112 

147 

118 i 

122 

183 

156 

112 

132 

120 

110 

92 

1957 













Nor. 


lib 

J49 

119 

123 

'l 

164 

1)5 

J32 

















Dec ! 

113 

113 

150 

119 


J 

162 

115 

131 

124 

115 

92 

1938 













Jan 

: 111 

112 

150 

120 

123 

1 

161 

116 

132 

124 

115 

87 

Feb. 

no 

no 

149 

, 120 

124 

ll85 

161 

115 

131 

127 

113 

84 

Starch 

no 

no 

150 

121 

124 

J 

164 

114 

130 

124 

113 

83 

Apnl 

! in 

112 

152 

121 

125 

] 


114 

131 

127 

110 

80 

May 

113. 

113 

151 

121 

125 

>186 


115 

131 

125 

115 

90 

June 

166 

113 

153 

125 

125 

J 


114 

132 

126 

115 

97 

Julj ' 

119 

122 

150 

122 1 

125 



112 

131 

129 

116 

97 

August 

no 

124 

150 


125 

167 


114 

133 

128 


97 

eept 1 

121 

125 

150 

122 

126 



114 

132 

129 


94 

Oct. 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 i 



116 


121 



Nov. 

122(F) 

I27(P) 


i 

I 




’ 





•To obtain the index number with 1914 a* base year the figures given here need, be multiplied 
by 1* 42 in the case of Food Index and 1 38 in the earn of General Index This implies that for 
this purpose the senes with the 1944= If 0 that used to be published simultaneously, but has 
since been discontinued is linked to the above senes at the year 1949. Thtu the provisional 
aU-IrvVi index on base- 1944= 100 during the month of November, 1938 wasl60'98. 

IRelates to quarter ending December, 1957 
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Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Centre* 1 

1 


fac- 
tor* 1 

1933 1 
1 

Oct j 
1959 | 

Not 

1937 

i 

Are | 

1957 Wtur»| 

W5S 

Oct 

1933 

Not. 
1957 j 

4TO 

1937 

1 1 

2 ! 

3 1 

« 

« 1 

e 

7 1 

8 1 

9 

10 

11 j 

12 

C«mley~ 


1 




1 

| 





Bombay 

July 1933 
to 

Jane 1931 

‘ 1 03 

'"I 

172 

123 


3 66 j 

130 

137 

129 

123 

Alimnlabad . 

August 1926 

2 IS 

118 J 

117 

107 

104 

1 

2 53 

125 

124 

108 

105 


July 1927 











Sholapnr 

Feb 1927 

3 09 

110 ' 

III 

113 

113 

2 92 

137 

120 

130 

134 


Jan. 1928 


1 









Jatgaon , 

Augnat . 

1939 | 

4 23 

”’l 

113 ! 

10C 

105 j 

4 02 

120 

118 

103 

108 

Nagpur 

August | 

1039 1 

3 77 

12 1 1 
i 

’"l 

114 

112 i 

3 84 

127 

123 

118 

114 

4n< fflra Praitih— 




1 


I 






Hyderabad City 

August \9t3 

1 54 

127 

120 1 

1 

12S 

124 ! 

1 51 

142 

142 

146 

139 

Sl&drat — 

July 1941 j 



' 








ilaJraa City | 

July 1935 j 

3 23 

1 132 

130 ! 

121 

no 

3 C3 

130 

133 

120 

113 


June 1939 


! 









Mat re — 



1 

; 








Bangalore . 

July 1933 

301 

133 | 

132 

129 

12C 

3 42 

134 

133 

128 

128 


June 1936 











ilyiora 

Do. 

3 03 

131 

123 

124 

120 | 

3 42 | 

137 

132 | 

128 

1 121 

Koltr QolJ 
Fields. 

Do, 

3-10 

132 

131 

129 

123 i 

3 31 . 

133 

134 , 

132 i 

- 

Kern la — 












Ernakntam . 

August 

1949 

3 CS 

120 

118 

no 

111 

4 63 

127 

123 

112 , 

113 

Tiicbrw , 

August 

1939 

3 53 

120 

124 

112 

112 

! * r> 

130 

1 

123 

111 

111 

Vl'tf Prodeth— 








1 




Kanpur 

^1939* 

4-78 

109 

103 

sc 

0 

5-38 

J 109 

108 

S9 

87 

. 












S-Juree : State Gorenumente. 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING NOVEMBER, 1958 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables. These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and] Meicara 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in rhe retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class. Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1949 are given in the July, 1955 and January, 1956, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index 
numbers tor the latest available month on base: 1944=100 are also 
given in the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Monghyr recorded the maximum fall of 8 points The index numbers 
for Tinsukia and Dehri-on-Sone declined by 5 and 4 points res- 
pectively. The index number for Mercara advanced by 5 points. The 
index numbers for 11 centres showed only minor fluctuations. Pro- 
visional figures are not commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index 
numbers and prices for November 1958, are given below; only those 
foi Delhi relate to December, 1958. In view of the primary interest 
in the increase in prices, the number of points by which price re- 
latives moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of 
decline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 2 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since May 1958 and stood at 118 during the month 
of December, 1958. The food group index number receded by 3 points 
mainly due to a fall in the prices of nee ( — 14), dal moong ( — 17), dal 
arhar ( — 6), mustard oil ( — 6), milk ( — 7), potatoes ( — 24) and gur 
( — 34). The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 point 
due to a fall in the prices of mustard oil ( — 6). The clothing group 
index number also receded by point due to lower quotations for 
markin ( — 8) and khadi ( — 5). The miscellaneous group index number 
remained stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the upward 
tendency noticed since May, 1958 and stood at 114. In the food 
group, there was a rise in the prices of wheat (3), rice (12), onions 
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(19) and sugar (9) and a fall m the prices of ghee pure (—5) and 
ti! oil ( — 6), the net result being an increase of one point in the 
group index number The fuel and lighting group index number 
advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for firewood 
(2). The index numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous 
groups remained stationary 


Dehri-on-Sone 

The index number receded by 4 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since May 1958 and stood at 108 The food gioup 
index number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice ( — 8) and wheat ( — 13) The clothing group index number 
receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for sarees (—2). 
The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous 
groups remained stationary. 


Monghyr 

The index number receded by 8 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 99 The food group index 
number receded by 11 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (— 19V atta and wheat (—2) and dal masur (—5) The miscel- 
laneous group index number went up by 1 point mainly due to 
an increase in the prices of pan-supari (6) The index numbers for 
the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary. 


Cuttack 

The index number further receded by 2 points continuing the fall* 
ing tendency noticed since September 1958 and stood at 116. The food 
group indfex number declined 4 points mainly due to a fall in 
the pricu of rice ( — 13) and fish ( — 25). The miscellaneous group 
index number went up by 5 points mainly due to an increase in 
the prices of pan (16) and supari (8). The index numbers for the 
fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary. 


Berhampur 

The index number advanced by 1 point fully neutralising the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 120. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
brinjals (27) and chillies (19) The other group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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Gauhati 


The index number receded by 2 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 103 The food gioup index 
number declined by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — 4). The clothing group index, number declined by 1 point 
merely due to lower quotations for shirting ( — 1) The index 
numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary 


Silchar 

The index numbei advanced by 1 point after remaining almost 
stationary during the pieceding months and stood at 113. The 
food gruip index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to 
higher quotations foi fish (10) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
supari (—52) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups remained stationaiy 


Tinsukia 

The .ndex number receded bv 5 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 118. The food group 
index number ieceded by 7 points mainly due to louei quotations 
for rice ( — 13) and wheat flour ( — 21) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quotations for 
matches (16). The miscellaneous gioup index number receded by 
3 points due to a fall m the pi ices of pan ( — 25) and supari ( — 13) 
The index number for the clothing gioup remained stationaiy. 


Akola 

The index numbei showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 106 when rounded upto the nearest integer The fuel 
anf lighting gioup index number appreciated by 8 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for firewood (9) and Kerosene oil (13;. 
The miscellaneous group index number ieceded by 3 points mainly 
due to lower quotations for pan-supan ( — 22). The index numbcis 
foi the food and the clothing groups remained stationary. 
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Jabalpur 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 113, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The clothing 
group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for twill (5). The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 2 points due to a fall in the prices of hair oil (—4), tobacco 
( — 14) and pan-supari ( — 6) The index numbers for the food and the 
fuel and lighting groups remained stationary 

flfercara (Base .1953=100) 

The index number further advanced by 5 points continuing the 
rising tendency noticed since September 1958 and stood at 133. The 
food group index number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for paddy (18) and fowl6 (27). The miscellaneous group 
index number receded by 1 point due to lower quotations for soap 
washing ( — 8). The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups remained stationary. 


Bhopal (Base: 1951=100) 

The index number appreciated by 2 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed 6ince March 1958 and stood at 120. The food group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (17). The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 
3 points mainly due to an increase m the pnce of bidies (17). The 
index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups 
remained stationary. 


Beawar (August: 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since April 1958 and stood at 109. The food group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (9) and gram (13) The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for bidies ( — 5). 
The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups 
remained stationary. 


Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 2 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since March, 1958 and stood at 115 The food group 
index number receded by 3 points due to a fall in the prices of rice 
( — 9), berri ( — 10) and kodai ( — 8). The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 1 point due to an increase in the prices of fire- 
wood (1) The clothing group index number receded by 1 point due to 
slight fall in the price of sarees ( — 1). The miscellaneous gioup index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for hair 
oil (7). 
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Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for November 1958 and 
December 1958 were 158.90 and 155.96 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260.8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour 
Bureau Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of 
December 1958 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 
406.74. 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 

(Base. Shifted, to 1949=100) 


Nam 

of Centre 


November 

1958 

October 

1958 

November 

1957 

Average 

1057 




MIDDLE 

CLASS 



1 

1, Claeutta 




- 

- 

108 

105 

2. Asanaol 




- 

- 

110 

106 




LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



1. Viaakhapatnam 




131 

122 

112 

114 

2. Eluru . 




120 

127 

123 

110 

3. Cuddalore . 




119 

116 

105 

105 

4. Tirnchirapalli 




112 

107 

ICO 

101 

0. Madurai 




115 

108 

103 

101 

6. Coimbatore . 




122 

118 

111 

no 

7. Koabikodo . 




112 

110 

103 

108 

8, Bollary , 




110 

112 

116 

117 




RURAL POPULATION 



I. Advivaram . 




117 

117 

113 

116 

2. Thottangi 




120 

120 

129 

118 

3. Alamuru 




120 

120 

111 

113 

4. Madbavaram 




109 

112 

120 

125 

5. Pubyur 




121 

115 

114 

no 

fl. Agaram 




124 

117 

116 

113 

7. Tbutayanatham 




104 

104 

103 

102 

8 Eriodu . 




. 128 

122 

117 

112 

9. Gokilapuram 




104 

1C4 

100 

96 

10. Kinatbukudavu 




111 

111 

109 

111 

11. Guduvancbon 




99 

99 

94 

92 

12. Kunnathux . 




108 

108 

100 

103 

13 KodnvalJj 




100 

98 

93 

C9 


Source, s State Governments. 
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Table 28 — Price relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Con- 
sumption at 19 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of • 
November 1958 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consump- 
tion at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of November, 
1958, are given in the following tables. These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in the 
October, 1953, issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. Ai tides for 
which the price relative during the month of November. 1958, 
showed variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure 
in the previous month are given against each centre in the statement 
below. The magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets. In case 
of a decline the number is given with a minus sign 


Name of the centre 
and Stale 

Names of the commodities and variations in 
thew pnce retain o in brackets 

(1) 

(2) 

Bombay — 

Urban. Centra 

Surat 

Wheat (13), Mash Dal (11), Ariiar Dal (12), Potatoes (17). 

Dohad . . 

Salt (2.7), Kerosene oil (10), Supan (11). 

Bihar — 


Patna 

Rice (—20), Maize (—14). Arhar Dal (20), Hair oil (17) Pan (—12), 
Supan (11). 

Mysore — 


Hubl. 

Gramdal (13), Arbar Dal (10), Milk (13). 

Punjab — 

1 

Amritsar . 

Gram (13), Ariiar Dal (17), Gur (—23), Potatoes (10), 

Oltar Pradesh — 

Lucknow 

•n ' 

Rice { — 12), Moong Dal ( — 10), Mash Dal ( — 11), Arhar Dal (10), 

Gur (—15); Onions (12), Potatoes (2S). ^ 

Agra 

Rice ( — 14), Mooug Dal ( — 10), Gur (—21), Potatoes ( 16 ). 

Bareilly . 

u 

Rice (—11), Barley (19), Moong Dal (—10), Arhar Dal (14), Gur (—10), 
Onions (16). M 

Banaraa . 

Rice ( — 13), Jowar (—11), Moong Dal ( — 12), Arhar Dal (12), Gur ( — 15), 
Potatoes (13). 

Meerut . 

| Rice (—12), Arhar Dal (16), Gur (—43), Chillies (11) Potatoes (10). 
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Name of llio centra 
and State 

(1} 

Name of the commodity an 1 variation* in 
their price relative m bracket! 

<2} 

U eat Bengal — 


lluwrah . 

Pan ( — -15), Supan (18) 

Budge Budge . 

Kite (—12) 

Kankiuara 

Wheat ( — 10), 'supan (15). 

Ramganj 

Rice (—11), Gram (10), Supan (15). 

Calcutta , 

bupiri (10). 

Gauripore 

Onions (17), 

Scrauipoeo 

Wheat (—SO), Arhar Dal (17), Onions (It), Potatoes (IS), Z’an (—S3). 

kancharapara, . 

Hair oil (15) 

Rural Centres 

Assam— 


Maibang 

Supan (IS), * 

Bihar— 


Tcglira* . 

Wheat (11), Rice (—24), Ornous (2b). 

Bombay— 


Lakh 

Jbwar (18), Chillies (14). 

Madhya Pradesh— 


Jlultapj . 

Arhar Dal (10). 

Salamatpur 

Kerosene oil (18). 

Mysore— 


Kudtlii . . 

Jowar (11), Or ini Dal (17), Arhar Dal (19), Chillies (50), Turmeric ( — 14), 

Onions ( — 11). 

Orissa— 


Bambra . 

Rice (—25), Arbar Dal (10) 

Mumguda . 

Rice ( — IB), ''alt (20), Chillies (17), Kerosene oil (11) 
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Uttar Pradesh— 


Sbanhargarh 

Rite (—17), Jowar (—11), Bariev (12), Mash Dal (—12), Arhar Dal (16), 
Onions (10). 


* Base 1950 = 100 
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Table 28 — contd. 

PntCE RELATIVES OF CERTAIN SELECTED ARTICLES AT 18 URBAN AND 12 
Rural centres for the month of November 1958 
(Base 1949=100) 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revisfd 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 



•Avenge of 9 months ending December. 

t F ignres hive boon obtained oti the bisis: 100 of the new aenes=3S0 6 (being the average 
1932-53 of the old eerie*). 

Sourer-, Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce & Industries, Govt, of India, 
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AFRICAN LABOUR SURVEY 

[The International Labour Office has recently published a book 
entitled African Labour Survey dealing with the labour conditions 
in the territories and countries South of the Sahara The survey 
covers 34 territories, etc , having an area of 24.3 million square kilo- 
meters and a total population of 166.6 millions The economically 
active male population in the aiea in 1955 was about 42 5 millions, 
consisting of 413 millions of Afi icans and 12 million Non-Africans 
The book contains sixteen chapteis dealing inter-aha, with economic 
and social conditions, land and labour, community development, man- 
power and employment, productivity of labour, technical and voca- 
tional training etc In view of the topical interest in the subject a 
summary of the publication is given in the following paragraphs]— 
Editor. 

1 Land and Labour — The economic foundations for social pro- 
gress in Africa still lie in the field of primary production both 
agricultuial and mineral The Aftican Society is still predominantly 
peasant in character but in a stage of transition, presenting an 
extremely varied pattern of development This pattern at present 
embraces tribal groups who continue to practise a purely subsistence 
economy, largely based on shifting agriculture or nomadic pastoral- 
ism, intermediary forms in which though cultivation for subsistence 
still predominates, cash crop agriculture is increasing in importance, 
and areas in which highly commercialised rural economy has taken 
shape cairying on a wide range of activities other than primary pro- 
duction, such as processing and preparation for the market, trading 
and small rural industries In the first stage are numerous tubal 
groups — still found in most teriitones — among which the lack of 
communications or of plantation or mining development discourage 
the growth of a market economy and keep cash incomes at a mini- 
mum In the second stage aie those areas in which economic 
development has given rise to demands for locally produced food- 
stuffs This is the stage reached m districts near town and other 
employment centres over wide areas in East Central and South 
Africa. In the third stage circumstances favourable to the cultiva- 
tion on a peasant basis of one or more export crops have developed 
and African farmers have been quick to adapt their cultivation 
patterns and other factors in their social and economic organisation 
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to the needs of commercial farming on this basis. The huge West 
African cocoa industry, which is almost entirely m the hands of 
African growers, the groundnut industry in Gambia, Nigeria and 
French West Africa and the cotton industry of Uganda are only three 
examples The development of plantations and other forms of farm- 
ing by Europeans and the growth of other economic activities, such 
as mining, industry and commerce, have at the same time created 
considerable opportunities for wage earning outside the present agri- 
cultural sector. The result has been an exodus of manpower from 
the rural areas, sometimes for short periods but often on a perma- 
nent basis 

2. Manpower and Employment — The labour market in Africa is 
still marked by a certain rigidity, since workers respond only im- 
perfectly to normal economic stimuli, and, moreover, are frequently 
restricted in their freedom of movement, either by inadequate means 
of communication or by restrictions imposed by law or custom 
Besides, there are wide differences between one territory and an- 
other as regards availability of labour It can also be asserted that 
the relation between the amount of labour actually employed at the 
present time and available manpower sources m given conditions 
is, in general, virtually unknown. In many territories, installation of 
up-to-date employment services has hardly begun and, m any case, 
these services have very little influence on the labour market in 
Africa 

3 The Productivity of Labour— There is no scientific basis for 

the proposition that any initial incapacity of the African rests on any 
difference m hereditary biological constitution between him and 
members of any other racial group. It is, of course, a fact that “by 
tradition and background the African is singularly ill-adapted for 
assimilation as an effective element m a wage economy on the 
modern pattern, and that his reactions differ widely from 

those of the European worker, whose background and aims are so 
different” It has also emerged from the Survey that “the African’s 
work performance is at present unsatisfactory in many respects by 
European standards; that in quantity and quality it is often inferior, 
that the African sometimes lacks pride tn his work, that he is often 
unstable and restless and prone to absent himself apparently with- 
out valid reasons” Monetary incentives can succeed with African 
workers only if they are linked to a basic wage which is itself 
satisfactory, and that this means a wage which (with any allowances) 
will be sufficient to support stabilised family life without outside 
assistance Secondly, they can only succeed if the African himself 
is persuaded that he can, through wage-paid employment, move 
towards a life in which effort and competence are adequately re- 
warded and where his aspirations as a human being will not be 
frustrated by discriminatory treatment exercised either for political 
ends or owing to sheer lack of comprehension of his problems and 
hopes 

4 Technical and Vocational Training — The large-scale efforts 
being made to develop the African territories and to make them 
more self-sufficient have naturally given governments an incentive 
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to speed up the training of the technicians that are needed. More- 
over, the investment m tools and equipment made by many of the 
industries installed in Africa in order to meet the higher demand 
for commodities in recent yeais is steadily forcing them to reduce 
their unskilled labour force and to tram the most suitable workers 
for more technical jobs Recognition of the importance of this ques- 
tion is increasing and training facilities are becoming available in 
most parts of Africa at a wide variety of levels 

5 industrial Relations — Theie is a great diveisity of patterns of 
industrial relations in Africa The pioblems encounteied are common 
to other underdeveloped areas, but owing to the varying stages of 
social evolution, there is divergence in the policies and legal provi- 
sions for various racial groups At present, collective negotiation and 
collective bargaining are becoming to a continually increasing extent 
the means by which wages, bonus and certain aspects of conditions 
of work are being determined In the non-self-governing territories 
the metropolitan governments concerned have m general accepted 
the thesis that collective bargaining should be piomoted even if in 
some cases the communities concerned are m their view not suffi- 
ciently advanced to utilise collective bargaining machmeiy In the 
independent countries, collective bargaining procedures are recog- 
nised as being appropriate foi application generally or at least for 
some racial elements in the community 

Statutory provisions requiring the registration of tiade unions 
exist in many parts Separate tiade unions for different racial groups 
exist in the aiea. in 6ome cases even where the same trade union 
legislation is applicable to all gioups This ariangement is generally 
found where widely different ways of life and standards of living 
separate the groups concerned The development of workers’ organi- 
sations, however, in the area is in general completely inadequate 
for the extensive development of collective bargaining practices, 
particularly with regard to organisational and financial questions 
The membership often fluctuates wildly, and the number of members 
who pay dues is often insignificant The legislation of a few lein- 
toncs contains safeguards against victimisation and other unfair 
labour practices. The multiplicity of unions in some parts of the 
area is a factor impeding the development of collective bargaining. 
A number of limitations on stukcs and lockouts exist in the tern- 
toucs, sometimes providing for the prohibition during the piocet>s 
of consultation and arbitration sometimes categorically piohtbiting 
them jn essential services and among certain categories of w orkeis 

The number of employers’ organisations are however, either 
inadequate or are not there to provide counterparts to workers' 
organisations for collective bargaining. In recent years, employers 
and workers are becoming increasingly familiar with modern indus- 
trial relations patterns and arc iccognising the impoitance of satis- 
factory human telations in industry. Conciliation and aibitiation 
machinery exists in most of the countries and territories covet cd 
by the Survey. 

6. Wages — -The typical African worker comes fiom the iuial 
milieu, and his wage in the new environment is in a way determined 
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The new legislation applying to the territories under French 
administration as a whole confirms the principle of a pension, as 
against lump-sum payment, in the case of permanent incapacity or 
death Legislation on similar lines has been adopted m other terri- 
tories. In the territories under French administration the new legis- 
lation also provides that workmens compensation, including the 
collection of premiums and the payment of benefits, should be 
administered by the family allowance funds as a separate part of 
their duties; a general workmen's compensation fund has also been 
set up under public supervision to act as a guarantee fund 

As regards Invalidity, in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
a contributory invalidity insuiance system, similar to that which 
already existed in 1955 for European employees, has now been set 
up for African workeis Invalidity benefits are only paid provided 
the potential beneficiaries are not already receiving an old-age pen- 
sion equal to or higher than the amount of the invalidity benefit 
or are not receiving workmen s compensation 

Since 1957 marked pi ogress has been made in connection with 
old-age pensions in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, where a 
system of old-age pensions has been set up for the benefit of African 
workers, the scheme is financed by equal contributions from workers 
and employers and by government grants It is administered by a 
Workers’ Pension Fund, which has for the purpose been merged with 
the Colonial Pensions and Family Allowances Fund for Employees 
Similarly the establishment in 1958 of the French West African 
Provident and Retirement Institution which operates a compulsory 
retirement scheme for all workers in private employment, marks a 
considerable step forward As the number of permanent wage 
earners cut off from their tiaditional or tribal life increases, the 
authorities in some territories are showing greater interest in the 
possibilities of introducing systems of contributory old-age pensions 

Great progress has also been made as regards child maintenance 
and family social welfare in all the territories under French adminis- 
tration. 

9. Workers’ Housing — Housing problems are among the most 
critical facing governments in Africa at the present time being a 
reflection of the process of social and economic transformation now 
taking place The extension of wage-earning employment the expan- 
sion of urban centres and the development of centres of employment 
have created problems in this field which are aggravated by the 
economic problems related to low national income, low- levels of 
living, and the high cost of imported materials The overall housing 
problem in most parts of Africa at the present time is that while the 
demand for improved standards is expanding, the economies of most 
countries and territories aie unable to support the cost of housing 
of an acceptable standard on the scale necessary at the same time 
as meeting other social demands 

10 Co-operatives — The extent to which the co-operative move- 
ment has developed in the various countries and territories m Africa 
has been, according to the Suivey, extremely uneven and has 
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depended laigely on the extent to which individual governments 
have promoted it m various ways Rural producers’ co-operatives 
predominate in Africa and in fact their possibilities are yet far from 
lully explored Societies with such classic activities as supplying 
farmers with commodities and sei vices requited m their work and 
in processing and marketing their products are of course well 
established m many parts On the other hand, the possibilities of land 
improvement through irrigation co-operatives are virtually untouched, 
and co-operative farming societies are still rare Credit co-operatives 
adapted to the needs of the agricultural and other producers con- 
cerned are being extensively used, though again far short of their 
possibilities While emphasis has so tar been on rural co-operatives, 
the great value of urban consumer co-operatives in offering alterna- 
tive channels for the supply of consumer goods and the opportunity 
to the consumer of protecting himself against abuses of modem trad- 
ing systems, should also be recognised The difficulties of organising 
such co-operatives are considerable, and new forms may have to 
be considered, such as that now being tried m Western Nigeria, 
namely a single national society with local branch retail shops, 
distributing some of its commodities through petty traders and 
pedlais organised in co-operative distributive societies 

11. I.L.O . and Africa — The work of the ILO in relation to 
Africa falls conveniently into three periods The first, from the 1920s 
until just before the Second World War. was largely occupied ninth 
the adoption of international labour instruments— Conventions and 
Recommendations — on such matters as forced labour recruiting, 
contract labour and penal sanctions Partly as a result of this w’ork 
and' of the support received by the ILO from both metropolitan 
and African governments, these problems, so typical of a generation 
ago, are now largely solved Indeed during and immediately follow- 
ing the war — the second penod of the ILO's activity m relation 
to Africa — abusive practices connected w ith the procurement of man- 
power and its retention on the job ceased to constitute a majoi pre- 
occupation of the ILO. which undertook to set down in a group of 
Conventions adopted in 1947 the social purposes of economic deve- 
lopment and a series of basic principles to which all policies designed 
to apply to non-metropolitan territories (of which many of the most 
important were in Africa) should conform, and to prescribe standards 
of living remuneration of workers and related questions problems 
of migrant workers, non-discrimination education and training of 
vorkers It further went on to deal with such matters of basic im- 
portance to the effective improvement of workers’ standards as the 
light of association and the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workers, and labour inspection services 

In the third period, that is after 1947 the work of the ILO 
in relation to Africa — apart from technical assistance work, which 
has grown steadily in importance — was largely ch mnelJed through 
its Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories Its aim was to secure the formulation by the Committee 
of a number of broad general considerations of policy for the guid- 
ance of the governments responsible for non-metropohtan territories 
in Africa and elsewhere and to suggest to them practical means ol 
applying existing international standards or of adapting practices 
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widely in use elsewhere to the conditions of non-metropolitan tern- 
tones” and, more generally of stimulating action on these problems 
m the territories. 

In 1956, on the suggestion of the Committee of Experts, the 
Governing Body decided that the International Labour Oflice should 
undertake a comprehensive survey of labour and social policy m 
Africa 

The Survey now published has been amended in the light of 
criticisms and suggestions made by the Committee of Experts at its 
Fifth and final session in December. 1957 The I L O has set up an 
African unit at its Headquaiteis in Geneva and an African Field 
Office was opened last month b\ Mr Jef Rcns. Deput\ Dnector- 
General of the ILO at Legos Nigeria 

The ILO. has also created a Special African Advisory Committee 
on the model of the Asian Advisory Committee The first meeting of 
the Committee will be held this year at Luanda Angola 

12 The Future — It would be most appropriate to end this article 
with what the Committee of Experts wrote about the future in its 
conclusions on the draft of the Survey. The Committee observed 
“The range of social problems confronting Africa in the present stage 
of her economic and social de\elopment is wide. man% of these 
problems have become of pressing urgency for political economic 
and social reasons. In respect of social policv as in other fields 
Africa must evolve her own destinj by the co-operation of the 
governments responsible for hei affairs with their peoples of all races 
and with each other. It has been said that it should be the aim of 
policy to raise the standard of living and m particular of such 
aspects as nutrition and housing The possibilits of doing so depends 
on financial resources which in turn depend on productivity Several 
ways have been indicated in which greater products itv can' be stimu- 
lated. aided and indeed made possible But when all is said and done 
the issue depends fundamental on the African It depends on his 
wishes, his resolution and his decision whether he piefers to retain 
his own wav of life and cultuie with all its achievements and 
attractions, including its emphasis on Ieisuie or whether he con- 
siders that the fruits of modern civilisation make worth accepting 
some of the standards which haie alone made them possible With 
the rapid extension of sovereign rights to African teintories this 
will increasingly become a matter for decision b\ the African 
peoples themselves and b\ their own governments But Africa s 
destiny has been decisively influenced, and will continue to 
be so influenced, by the political economic and social impact of the 
outside world, and will increasingly affect profoundly the course of 
world affairs It is therefore a matter of urgency that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation should by placing its experience and 
resources more fully at the disposal of governments cmploxers and 
workers alike, progressively equip itself to render to the peoples of 
Africa, in a manner comparable to its activities in other parts of the 
as interpreted by the Gournmcnts cmplovcrs and workers con- 
world. whatever services the special needs and problems of Africa, 
corned, may require’’. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COAL MINES LABOUR 
WELFARE FUND DURING 1957-58 
During the year under review the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947 was in force throughout India including the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hill district of Assam but excluding the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir The Finances oi the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund are 
derived mainly from an excise auty levied on coal and coke despatched 
from collieries During the year under review, the rate of cess continu- 
ed to be six annas per ton The total sum realised on despatches by 
rail amounted to Rs 1,34,68,000 and on despatches made otherwise 
than by rail amounted to Rs 3,91 ,000 Income from other sources, e g , 
rent of buildings, hospital fees, hire charges of ambulance van, X-ray 
equipment and interest on investments, etc amounted to Rs 12,52,661 
The total receipts of the Fund amounting to Rs 1,51,11,661 were ap- 
pottioned to two separate accounts viz , the Housing Account and the 
General Welfare Account in the ratio of 13 3 The activities of the 
Fund are quite varied and are designed not only to benefit coal miners 
but their dependants as well During the year, a sum of Rs *604 lakhs 
was spent on various activities — Rs 57 6 lakhs on general welfare and 
Rs. 28 lakhs on housing. The following paragraphs describe briefly 
the activities of the Fund during the year under review 

Medical facilities — For providing medical facilities the Fund main- 
tains two Central Hospitals (one each at Dhanbad and Asansol) and 4 
Regional Hospitals— one each at Katras and Tisra in Jhana Coal-field 
and Chora and Searsole m Raniganj Coal-field Another regional hospi- 
tal was opened by the Fund during the year at Jamai m the Pench 
Valley Coal-field In addition the Fund has one dispensary at Bhuli 
and another at Mugma Both the Central Hospitals are well-equipped 
and have Dental, Eye and ENT V.D . Radiological, Maternity and 
Gynaecological departments The total number of patients treated m 
Central Hospital, Dhanbad was 56,339 (Outdoor 51,140, indoor 5,199) 
and m the Central Hospital Asansol was 50,315, (Outdoor 45,027, in- 
door 5,288) The total number of patients treated in the 5 Regional 
Hospitals during the year under review was 28 868 The number of 
cases treated in the Bhuli and Mugma dispensaries was 27,805 and 
9 722 respectively Rehabilitation Centres are also attached to both the 
Central Hospitals wherein 1,758 patients were treated For the facility 
of the illiterate workers, social workers are attached to the Central 
Hospitals and they continued to attend to the personal and domestic 
correspondence of indoor patients 

The Fund pays annual grants-in-aid. to such ol the colliery owners 
as to maintain dispensaries of the prescribed standard for the benefit 
of labour employed in their collieries During the year 1956, a sum of 
Rs 2,18,531 was paid as grants-in-aid to 31 dispensaries 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres — The four Regional Hospi- 
tals had maternity and child welfare Section attached to them 
Besides, Maternity and Child Welfare Centres were also run by the 
Jhana and Asansol Mines Board of Health for which the Fund has 
been paying an annual grant of Rs 50,000 to each of the Boards 
•Provisional figure*. 
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The maternity and child welfare services of the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health cater to about 160 collieries In addition to the exist 
ing 28 active maternity and child welfare centres grouped, under nine 
circles, one new centre at Katras and three new centres at Nirsa. 
Mugma and North Laikdih Collieries, under one circle viz , Nirsa, 
were started during the year The Lady Health visitor of the Fund in 
the Orissa Coalfield paid home visits and gave ante-natal and post- 
natal advice to women in the collieries of Talcher and Sambalpur 
coalfields The Maternity and Child Welfare Centie at Jatachappa in 
the Pench Valley coalfield also started functioning during the year 
The ten-bed maternity block constructed as an adjunct to the Govern- 
ment Hospital. Chanda at the cost of the Fund continued to function 
The Fund is paying an annual grant-in-aid of Rs 1,000 for its mainten- 
ance. 

AnU-T B Measures — Duiing the yea* under review, the two TB 
Clinics, one at Katras in the Jharia Coalfield and the other at Searsole 
In the Raniganj coalfield gave treatment to 100 and 287 patients res- 
pectively who were suffering from T B 

To give relief to colliery w oi kers suffering from T B and under- 
going treatment at the TB clinics of the Fund or admitted in the beds 
reserved at different sanatoria a scheme for payment of subsistence 
allowance to the dependants of such colliery workers was sanctioned. 
The rate of allowance in each case will be limited to a maximum of 
Rs 50 per month for a period not exceeding six months The allow- 
ance will be paid only m those cases where the patient happens to be 
the only earning member in the family and has no other means of 
income' 

Leprosy Relief — The Dhanbad and District Leprosy Relief Asso- 
ciation maintains a hospital at Tetulmary and six clinics at different 
places for the treatment of infectious lepers from collieries The Fund 
has constructed one block of 10 beds at the Tetulmary Hospital where- 
in 12 old and 14 new patients were treated during the vear A recur- 
ring grant is being paid by the Fund to this block 

The Asansol Mines Board of Health is also maintaining a leptosy 
hospital at Asansol with foui climes A 24 bed ward constructed by 
the Fund at the Asansol Lepios\ Hospital is being utilized for treat- 
ment of colliery patients for which also the Fund pays giant-in-aid 

Under the scheme of supphmg artificial limbs to disabled colliery 
workers at the expense of the Fund. 15 disabled miners were sent for 
necessary treatment to Militar\ Artificial Limb Centre Poona and a 
sum of Rs. 13.38G was spent on this account 

Arcfi-ilfalana Operations — In addition to providing medical faci- 
lities, the Fund took preventive action for conti oiling Malaria in the 
various coal-fields by residual insecticidal spravmg of human dwel- 
lings. cattle sheds, etc Six hundred and ninctv-nmc collieries and 446 
villages were controlled affording protection to 9 69 lakhs of persons 
Study of parasataemia in fever cases was done in sevcial coal-fields 
At the end of the spraying season, annual spleen and parasite survey 
was cairied out with a view to assessing the degree of malaria endemi- 
city. 
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General Welfare — Miners’ Institutes are the nucleous of the gene- 
ral welfare activities of the Fund In these Institutes, the Fund 
arranges for recreation of workers and their families, imparts social 
and adult education, education of children and provides facilities for 
teaching of crafts etc , to women folk Out of 60 institute buildings 
sanctioned, 46 had been completed in the various coal-fields by the 
end of the year Construction work of the Institutes’ buildings at 
Newton Chickli colliery in the Pench Valley coalfield and at Yeilandu 
in Andhra Pradesh was nearing completion. 

Adult Education— In all. 62 Adult Education Centres had been 
sanctioned, 53 were functioning in different coal-fields at the end of 
the year under review, including those centres which started function- 
ing during the year More than 3,300 workers had enrolled themselves 
at these centres The total number of adults made literate up to the 
end of the year was 5,487 

Welfare for Women and Children — Of the 61 centres sanctioned 
only 52 centres were functioning in the various coalfields at the end 
of the year, including five more centres which started functioning 
during the year These centres continued to provide elementary edu- 
cation to workers' children up to class II and vocational training to 
workers' wives and other dependants. Knitting work done by Kamins 
was paid for in order to encourage them to take up this vocation as a 
cottage industry venture There were 478 kamins on roll on the 31st 
March, 1958 in all the centres (excluding those in Andhra Pradesh) 
The drive for literacy was also continued at these centres where 265 
kamins were attending the classes A total of 194 kamins were made 
literate during the year, bringing the total number made literate from 
the commencement of the drive in 1955 to 449 

There were 2,544 children on roll on the 31st March, 1958 m all 
the centres (excluding those in Andhra Pradesh) Six hundred and 
ninety-five children were promoted to higher classes during the year 
The number of children referred to higher schools was 192 

Supply of milk and tiffin to children attending the centres at a 
cost of Rs 185 non-recurrmg per centre and Rs 36 per child per annum 
recurring was introduced at all the centres Chura, gur, fruits and 
UNICEF milk powder were supplied to the children on every working 
day. Arrangements were also made for medical examination of the 
children attending the centres 

Children’s Schooling— Besides providing educational facilities to 
children at its own centres, the Fund continued to give grants-m-aid 
to three primary schools in Talcher, four in Andhra Pradesh and one 
•eazVi w. tosmati, wd Kwea ta&MfcMte The scheme its grarA 

of scholarship to sons and daughters of colliery employees at the rate 
of Rs 20 pm per scholar for general education and at Rs 30 for 
technical education was introduced during the year Thirty-nine 
scholarships for general education and six for technical education 
were awarded 

Housing — One of the important activities of the Fund is to im- 
prove housing conditions of coal miners For this purpose it has built 
in all 1,566 houses for miners at Bhuh, 219 at Bokaro, 180 at Kargali, 
50 each at Gindih and Bhurkunda. 48 at Bijoynagar and 40 at Kurasia. 
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Under the New Housing Scheme, w hich has recently been sanctioned, 
the Fund itself will constiuct houses on the sites provided by the 
col her > owners The new scheme provides for the construction of 
30,000 houses during the next 5 years. 

The Fund, besides dnectly constructing houses also gives financial 
assistance to employers who build houses for their workers Out of 
1,623 houses repoited to have been completed undei the Old Subsidy 
Scheme, claims in respect of 1 599 houses for subsidy amounting to 
Rs 11,02,216 were received Sanction for the payment of a total sum 
of Rs 10,87,007 for 1,599 houses was received and payments were made 
to collier}' owners Undei the Subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme, applications 
of 59 collieries for the constiuction of 3 677 houses were sanctioned Of 
these, 1,639 houses were repoited to have been completed and 552 
were under construction at the end of the year 


REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF LABOUR WELFARE FUNDS IN 
CENTRAL UNDERTAKINGS DURING THE YEAR 1956-57 
As early as in 1946, an experimental scheme was formulated foi 
the constitution of labour welfaie funds m central industrial under- 
takings (excluding the establishments under the control of Railway 
Board and major ports) for the purpose of financing those welfare 
activities for which nostatuton piovisions existed Though theschem * 
was intially meant for a period ol four years, it is now being extended 
from year to year 

The Fund in each undei taking is constituted mainly out of the 
conti lbutions made by the workeis The Government also makes an 
annual grant In addition, there aie certain othei sources which accrue 
to the Fund such as. receipts realised from sources like fines fund, 
pienuum fiom contractors catering to the needs of the workers like 
fruit stalls, cycle stands, etc and yields from certain welfare enter- 
prises of a productive nature like canteens, dramatic performances 
consumer stores, vegetable gardens etc 

The Government’s conti ibution to the Fund is subject to certain 
conditions, viz, (l) there should be in existence a Welfare Fund Com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of the Government and work- 
men engaged m the undertaking to administer the Fund, (n) the form 
of welfare activities should be left to the discretion of the Welfare 
Fund Committee, (in) the Fund should be utilised to meet the current 
expenditure but not capital expendituie and (iv) an annual statement 
of income and expenditure should be prepared for the scrutiny of the 
Audit Officer of the employing department 

The Government’s grant tor ihe year under report was equal to 
employees' contribution or Re one per worker whichever was less 
subject to further ptoviso of adequate funds being available in the 
sanctioned budget of the Mmistrv concerned In practice however no 
uniform policy was followed b\ the Ministries in regard to their share 
of the contribution The Funds are being utilised for initiating and 
promoting various non-statutor\ welfare activities, such as. indoor 
games and out-door sports; reading rooms and libraries, celebration of 
special festivals like Depawali Republic Day; organisation of recrea- 
tional and educational excursions, entertainment through films, 
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dramas, and bhajans The Funds are also utilised for advances to meet 
initial expenditure towards canteens and co-operative societies which 
are repayable to the Fund interest-free loans to workers; charity 
grants for funeral expenses and for other special cases of economic 
and social hardship During the year under review, the Funds existed 
m 160 undertakings Of these 140 were m the Ministry of Defence and 
the remaining m other employing Ministries The total number of 
workers employed in 160 undei takings was 136,511 of which 57.257* 
workers contributed to the Funds The total contribution made bv 
them was Rs 70,440 The Government's contribution which was avail- 
able to only 45 undertakings out of 160 participating m the scheme 
amounted to Rs 26 138 The total receipts of the Funds in the various 
Ministries amounted to Rs 1 86 576 during the year under review The 
total expends uie of these Funds during the year under review was 
Rs 1,40 638 excluding the amount of interest-free loan granted to 
workers The expenditure on different activities was (i) Sports 
— Rs 36 890 (n) Health Schemes and medical aid — Rs 10 260. (ml 
Education — Rs 36 883 (iv) Entertainment— Rs 34,900. and (v) Relief 
to workers — Rs 21.705 Due to the distribution of a huge amount to 
the tune of Rs 109 lakhs to workers as interest-free loans, the welfare 
activities suffered a setback The Labour Officers had been requested 
in 1955 to pursuade the Welfare Committees to limit the interest-free 
loans to 10 to 15 per cent of the amount available in the Funds and to 
organise Co-operative Credit Societies amongst the workers in case 
their need for loans was great The welfare activities from the Funds 
have been expanding from year to year but without increase in the 
source of income to the Funds However, the keen interest evinced bv 
the workers was mainly responsible for the continuance of these 
Funds in many undertakings during the year under report 

The Funds are administered by Welfare Committees specially set 
up for the purpose in each undertaking These committees consist of 
representatives of workers and employers In some undertakings, the 
responsibility of administering the Fund was entrusted to the Works 
Committees The Labour Officers in the undertakings were also asso- 
ciated with the working of the Fund in an advisory capacity 

It has been suggested, among others, that the employing Ministries 
should pay their share of contribution to each and every Fund entitled 
*o it as the same is essential for the proper working of the scheme and 
that a limited portion of the Fund should be invested in the activities 
run on business lines 


1- RECENT TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UN-EMPLOYMENT 

According to a study made by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to ascertain the recent movements in employment and unemploy- 
ment in 40 countries of the world some of the effects of the economic 
recession were visible in a majority of the countries studied, parti- 
cularly those in North America and Western Europe bv the end of 
March. 1958 In some of the countries, measures to stimulate business 


•This figure does not raclqde -trorVen in 3 nnderti long of its Ministry of Finance 
t Sourer ■ International lAtmpr Jle» lew Vol. IXSVIt! X*o. 3 Sep'rrrAer 1918, pp 29J— 
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activity and to re-mforce the defences against loss of income had 
been taken A brief resume of the recent movements in employment 
and unemployment as revealed by the non-agrieultural employment 
indices is given below The summary is confined to the general ten- 
dencies and data relating to individual countries have not been 
leprodueed here 

Though the employment position during most of the post-war 
period was very favourable in the world as a whole there was little 
or no progress in reducing serious under-employment in a number of 
economically under-developed countries and in some cases unemplov- 
ment had grown Moreover, the generally favourable post-war em- 
ployment position, received set backs thrice 1 e in and around 1949-50 
1953-54 and 1957-58 On a broad generalisation the USA, Belgium 
and Japan registered a temporary decline in employment in 1949-50 
whereas the upward trend was arrested m Canada in 1949 and in 
France in 1950 In the UK, Germany and Australia and in numerous 
other countries, employment continued to rise even though production 
in many cases was adversely affected during the same period The 
1953-54 set-back affected the USA. Canada Belgium and France 
Germany, Japan and many other countries however not only escaped 
this set-back but also experienced a continuous improvement in em- 
ployment position. 

The composite indices of employment in manufacturing industries 
in 23 countries covering most of the major industrial nations of the 
world but excluding USSR and numerous Asian. South American 
and African countries showed that the total employment declined in 
1954 by only about 1 per cent compared to the previous years The 
index of employment in these countries increased to 103 in 1955 106 
in 1956 and 108 in 1957 Unemployment was considerable in manv 
countries in 1949-50 and again in 1953-54 though the actual timing 
varied from country to country The year 1955 was marked by a verv 
general net decline in unemployment, except in Asia where scattned 
increases occurred Employment continued to expand during the next 
two years, and a considerable number of countries experienced an 
actual shortage of man-power In some eases idle reserves were practi- 
cally exhausted and in a number of countries the rate of growth of the 
labour force was less than in earlier years 

In late 1957 and earlv 1958 employment conditions caused more 
concern that at any other time since the Second World War By mid- 
1958, however, the effects of the down-turn in business activity on 
employment were less than was commonly supposed Employment 
continued to rise in 1957. and in most of the countries, the average foi 
that jear exceeded all earlier levels However, the rate of growth 
tended to decline in some countries towards the end of the year as 
recession lay-offs multiplied and new job opportunities diminished 
Late in 1957. employment in the U.S A . Canada the UK Australia 
Germany and Norway was stiil above the level of 12 months before 
By early 1958. however, cmplosment in all of these countries, and in 
a number of others, had fallen below the level for the same month of 
the preceding vear In most cases this situation did not persist beyond 
March According to the latest available information, in 12 out of 18 
reporting countries, the general level of employment was higher in 
1958 than in the preceding \ear Of the six countries with lower levels, 
only one. viz, the US A , reported a decline of as much as 2 per cent 
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representing a loss of 1 5 million jobs and expansion in the laboui 
force of another 0 5 million persons 

Twenty-three of the 40 reporting countries showed increase in 
unemployment during 1958 as compared to 1957. Of the remaining 17 
countries, 12 reported decrease and in hve there was virtually no 
change In the great majority of the countries where unemployment 
rose, the mci eases were lather small, the chief exceptions being 
Canada the USA, Belgium, the Netherlands, the U K., Ceylon, India 
and Japan 

Of the 19 European countries (excluding Yugoslavia), nine showed 
increased unemployment while eight showed a decline and in two 
countries there was virtually no change The unemployment percen- 
tages computed for ten European countries ranged from 1 3 per cent 
in Sweden to 8 7 per cent in Italy The talc was less than 3 per cent 
tn the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
the UK, m addition to Sweden Unemployment of 8 per cent or more 
was recorded by Belgium, Ireland and Italy. Combined figures for the 
countries of Western Europe m the first quarter of 1958 showed an 
unemployment rate of roughly 4 per cent of an aggregate labour force 
of nearly 85 million The corresponding rate in USA was about 7 4 
per cent of a labour force just under 70 million Average unemploy- 
ment rates for 1957 were slightly over 3 per cent in Western Europe 
and 4 3 per cent in the USA Economic conditions were also less 
favourable m Asia In Pakistan the number of registrants at employ- 
ment exchanges was slightly less m 1958 than in 1957 However, un- 
employment showed signs of growth m Japan, India and Ceylon 
Besides, the statistics do not in any way reflect the underemployment 
of millions of Asian workers engaged specially in Agriculture and 
small scale commerce The long-term outlook in Asian countries is 
not reassuring owing to the rapid population growth, averaging bet- 
ween 2 to 3 per cent annually The rate of economic development m 
most of these countries was also not sufficient to prevent the growth 
of unemployment and under-employment The employment situation 
in the less developed areas does not react noticeably in the short run to 
changes m economic conditions 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

MINIMUM WAGES ACT, 1948— EXEMPTIONS 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (2- A) of Section 
26 of the Minimum Wages Act. 1948, the Central Government in the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment have exempted from the provi- 
sions ot the said Act, certain categories of workmen employed on 
building operations, viz , (i) Carpenters, Junior Painters, Mazdoor*?, 
Masons, Sweepers, Electrical Fitters and Mistry m Overseas Commu- 
nications Service and (u) Masons, Mazdoors and Fitter (General) 
Grade I in Telegraph Workshops at Calcutta and Jabalpur and Tele- 
phone Workshops at Bombay These exemptions have been granted 
because of the terms and conditions of service applicable to the above 
classes of employees. 
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BIHAR MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) BILL, 1958 

The above Bill to amend the Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947 
was introduced in the Bihar Legislative Assembly on the 8th Decem- 
ber 1958 and the same has been published in the State Gazette for 
general information. The statement of "Objects and Reasons” of the 
Bill is reproduced below — 

“The question whether there should be uniformity in legislation 
relating to maternity benefits was discussed by a Committee of the 
Indian Labour Conference during its session m January, 1954 and a 
suggestion was made that the Central Government should draw up 
minimum standards and recommend to State Government for adapta- 
tion The Government of India have accepted the suggestion and have 
accordingly forwarded to the State Governments a copy of the model 
standards with the recommendations that these may be adopted either 
by enactment of fresh legislation or by revision of existing State laws 
where necessary 

The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947, already contains some of 
the provisions included m the model standards and in a few cases the 
existing provisions of the said Act are more advantageous than those 
specified in the model standards It is proposed to leave the existing 
advantageous provisions of the Bihar Maternity Benefit Act as they 
are and to incorporate the other items of the Model standards in the 
State Act ’’ 

(Notification No LAB-43/1958-5156-LA dated the 9th December 
1958 — The Bihar Gazette of December 10. 1958) 


KERALA INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS (NATIONAL AND 
FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) ACT, 1958 
The Government of Kerala have enacted the above Act It receiv- 
ed the assent of the Governor of Kerala on the 24th December, 1953 
and has been published in the State Gazette for general information 
Salient features of the Act have already been published m January, 
19 o 9 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No 990G/B(U)l/58/Law dated the 29th December 
1958 — Kerala Gazette ( Extraordinary ) of December 29, 1958) 


MINIMUM WAGES (CENTRAL) RULES, 1950— AMENDMENTS 
In exercise ol t'ne powers conferred by section 3D oi the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Government of India in the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment have made certain further amendments to the 
Minimum Wages (Central) Rules. 1950. The most important amongst 
them is the one whereby definition of the term ‘Wages’ has been 
revised so as to include therein house rent allowance also The next in 
order of importance relates to ‘Penalties for Offences under the Act’ 
According to this amendment a ‘Company’ as well as any of its mem- 
bers can be proceeded against and penalised for contravention of anv 
provision of the Act or of any Rule or Order made thereunder In the 
c jL M> individual members, it has to be proved that, at the time the 
olience was committed, he was incharge of and was responsible to the 
l-I’J'.Jl* fl R-3 
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Company for the conduct of its business. No such person will, how- 
ever, be liable to punishment if he proves that the offence was commit- 
ted without his knowledge or that he exercised all due diligence to 
prevent the commission of such an offence According to this amend- 
ment ‘Company’ means any body corporate and includes a firm or 
other association of individuals and ‘Director’ in relation to a firm 
means a partner in the firm Other amendments, inter alia, modify 
provisions concerning ‘Fines and Deductions’ and ‘Claims and Com- 
plaints’ Under the former, deductions have been allowed for payment 
of premium on life insurance policies subject to written authorisation 
of the person employed Deductions have also been allowed for 
recovery or adjustment of amounts, other than wages, paid to the em- 
ployee in error or in excess of what was due subject to the proviso that 
prior approval of the Inspector or consent of the employee concerned 
was obtained before making such deduction As regards claims relat- 
mg to payment of less than minimum rates of wages or less than the 
amount due to an employee under the provisions of the Act, the modi- 
fied Rule provides that a complaint can be made to the Court after 
obtaining sanction of the appropriate Government or an Officer 
authorised by it in this behalf and within six months from the date 
on which the offence is alleged to have been committed Complaints 
against contravention of the provisions falling under section 22(b) i e 
those relating to hours of work, weekly day of rest, maintenance of 
registers, submission of returns etc can be made to the Court by or 
with the sanction of an Inspector within a month commencing from 
the date on which the Inspector accords sanction. 


BIHAR MINIMUM WAGES RULES, 1951— AMENDMENTS 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Bihar Government has made ce'rtam amendments 
to the Bihar Minimum Wages Rules, 1951. The amendments made, 
inter aha, relate to (i) the powers of the State Governments or the 
other Body concerned to nominate a substitute-member on the Com- 
mittee or the Board appointed under the Act, m case the original 
nominee is unable to attend a particular meeting, (n) deductions for 
recovery or adjustment of amounts, other than wages, paid to the 
employee in error or in excess of what is due to him, (in) submission 
of annual returns by the employers within the specified period and 
(iv) medical examination of an employee whose age cannot be ascer- 
tained by mere appearance. 

(Notification No VI/W3-1022/58L-19583 dated the 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1958) 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO MADRAS PLANTATIONS LABOUR 
RULES, 1955 

The draft of certain amendments which the Government of 
Madras propose to make in the above Rules have been published in 
the State Gazette for general information The main amendment 
relates to extension of the original Rules to the whole of the State of 
Madras including the Kanyakumari District and the Shencottahtabuk 
of Tnnunelveli District 

(Notification No G O Ms No 4865, dated the 19th December, 1958 
—The Fort St. George Gazette of January 7, 1959) 
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DRAFT RAJASTHAN SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS RULES, 1958 

As required by sub-section (4) of Section 40 of the Rajasthan 
Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958, the Government of 
Rajasthan propose to make the above Rules under Sections 15(3), 18 
and 40 of the Acts and have published them in the State Gazette for 
information of all persons likely to be affected thereby The draft rules 
relate to matters concerning registration of establishments, hours of 
work; weekly holidays, cleanliness, procedure regarding payment of 
maternity benefit, etc. 

[Notification No F 38(18)/Lab/58, dated the 8th December, 1958 — 
Rajasthan Gazette of January 15, 1959] 


DRAFT ASSAM EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE COURTS RULES, 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (a) (b) and (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 96 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1958, the Government of Assam propose to make the above Rules 
These have been published in the State Gazette for general informa- 
tion. The rules, inter aha, provide for the constitution of courts, condi- 
tions of service of judges etc , procedure an execution of their orders, 
payment of fees, costs, etc. 

(Notification No. GLR 544/58, dated the 12th December, 1958— The 
Assam Gazette of December 12, 1958) 


MADRAS INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1958 
The Government of Madras have framed the above Rules The 
main features of these Rules have already been published in August, 
1958 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 

[Notification No G O Ms. No 4856, dated the 18th December, 1958 
— The Fort St George Gazette (Extraordinary) of December 
27, 1958], 


DRAFT MADHYA PRADESH EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE 
(MEDICAL BENEFIT-SERVICE SYSTEM) RULES. 1958 
In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (a) to (b) of sub- 
section (1) of Section 96 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act. 1948, 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh propose to frame the above 
Rules. These have been published in the State Gazette for general 
information These Rules, when enforced, will repeal, the Madhya 
Pradesh Employers’ State Insurance (Medical Benefit) Rule s 1957 
and Madhya Bharat Emolovees’ State Insurance (Medical Benefit Ser- 
vice System) Rules 1955 Mam piovisions of the draft rules relate to 
medical benefit for insured persons and their families 

(Notification No 302-XVI dat°d the 24th December, 1958 — Madhya, 
Pradesh Gazette of December 29, 1958) 


MINIMUM WAGES ACT, 1948— APPOINTMENT OF CLAIM 
AUTHORITIES BY THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 
In exercise of the oowers conferred by sub-section (1) of Section 
29 of the Minimum Wages Act. 1948, read with the Government of 
India. Ministry of Labour Notification No LWI 24(61) dated the 20th 
June, 1951, and in supersession of the previous relevant notifications 
the Government of Punjab has appointed the Commissioners for 
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workmen’s compensation to be the ‘Authority’ to hear and decide, 
within their respective jurisdiction, all claims arising out of the pay- 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages, remuneration for days 
of rest or for work done on such days or overtime wage to workers 
employed or paid in respect of undertakings within the purview of 
the Union and the State Governments as appropriate Governments 
Such an Authority has also been vested with every Tehsildar and 
Naib Tehsildar of the Revenue Department in the State in respect of 
the agricultural workers within the limits of their respective jurisdic- 
tion 

Notifications 

(i) No 11-58/92824, 

( 11 ) No 7 — <ll>-58/92829 and 

(ill) No ’SK-nM-ab IM8/92835 dated the 13t li 

450-c 

December, 1958 


DECISION 

WHETHER TERMINATION OF SERVICE OF WORKERS DUE TO 
CLOSURE OF A SECTION OF AN UNDERTAKING IS RETRENCH- 
MENT OR ILLEGAL CHANGE 

A writ petition filed by the Berar Oil Industries, Akola against 
the judgment of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur declaring that the 
terminal of the services of the employees of the oil mill section on the 
ground of want of oil seed was an illegal charge as it amounted - to 
retrenchment without fulfilling the condition laid down in Section 25F 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was dismissed by the Bombay 
High Court (Nagpur Branch) It was held that what had taken place 
was a closure of a section and not the whole business Consequently, 
the action, being retrenchment, could properly be regarded as an 
illegal change and thus fall within the jurisdiction of the State Indus- 
trial Court The relevant facts of the case are summarised below — 

The Berar Oil Industries, Akola, engaged in the manufacture of 
vegetable ghee and allied products gave notice, on 23rd June 1956 to 
its employees in the oil mill section, of its intention to close the section 
on account of shortage of raw materials and because of certain impor- 
tant trade reasons, thereby terminating the services of the temporary 
workers with effect from 25th June The notice stated that the manage- 
ment would try to find alternative employment for the permanent 
employees By a subsequent notice dated 24th July 1956, the manage- 
ment, informed the employees that in view of the arrival of fresh 
raw materials, the working of the section would be continued for such 
short period as would be necessary It was made clear that the tempo- 
rary employees whose services had already b *cn terminated could 
continue to work in the oil mill section during this short period on 
the condition that their services v o'dd stand terminated on the com- 
pletion of the work without anv further notice being served on them 
The notice of 24th Julv also informed *he permanent employees that 
the proposed arrangements for them would be undertaken after the 
work of crushing seed was finished 
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The union of the emplovees of the National Berar Oil Industries, 
a Recognised Union, thereon m3de an application to the State Indus- 
trial Court alleging that the employers had effected an illegal change 
by reducing the number of employees in the industry The Union also 
alleged that the terms of the notice of 24th July 1956 effected an il- 
legal change in the terms of employment. It, therefore, prayed for 
declarations to these effects The employers opposed the pleas on the 
grounds that it was not within the jurisdiction of the State Industrial 
Court to entertain such an application and further that there was no 
illegal change whatsoever and what had taken place was a closure 
The State Industrial Court held that it had jurisdiction and that what 
had taken place was not a closure but retrenchment which was on 
illegal change. It also held that the terms of the notice of 24th July 
purported to effect an illegal change 

The employers then filed a wnt petition in the High Court under 
articles 226 and 227 of the Constitution for quashing the orders of the 
State Industrial Court They reiteiated that the State Industrial Court 
had no jurisdiction and that it was the District Industrial Court alone 
which had jurisdiction to entertain the application. The High Court 
did not accept this view and held that there was no bar to the State 
Industrial Court in entertaining such application The petitioner argu- 
ed that it was a case of closure of business and not retrenchment and 
accordingly the Industrial Disputes Settlement Act was not attracted 
The High Court stated that oil mill section of the undertaking under 
reference was only a part of the entire undertaking and closure of 
business of that section would not mean a closure of business in its 
entuety but would be merely reduction of surplus staff Retention of 
the permanent staff in other sections of the undertaking also showed 
that the management itself treated the entire undertaking as a single 
unit In these circumstances the High Court held that it was a case 
of retrenchment. As the proceduie laid down in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act for retrenchment was not followed the action taken was an 
illegal change and the matter could be brought before the State 
Industrial Court. The writ was accordingly dismissed 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— DECEMBER, 1956 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchanqe Statistics — The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

(B Compared to the previous month, registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges increased by 44,681 i e . by 26 7 per 
cent. At the end of the month the number of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11,83,299 as against 11.59.031 at the 
end of the previous month, thus registering an increase of 
24,268 i e . by 2.1 per cent 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded an increase of 5 4 per cent The number of vacan- 
cies notified increased both m public and private sector. 
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Of the vacancies notified to the exchanges during the 
month, 881 per cent were in the Government and quasi- 
Government establishments and local bodies The number 
of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges increas- 
ed from 6,351 during the previous month to 6,638 during 
the month l e , by 4 5 per cent 

(in) The particulars of 1,31,669 applicants as against 1,12,059 
during previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during December 1958 was 21,037 as compared to 18,911 
in November, 1958, thus recording an increase of 11.2 per 
cent 


The relevant statistics are 

presented 

m the following table. — 


December, 1158 

November, 1938 

Beg stratum. 

■ . . 

2, 12,961 ! 

1,68,080 

Number on Live Register 


11,83,299 ' 

11,59,031 

Number of Dmpl iye e Utilising the Scr\i 
rnent Exchange, 

ces of Employ 

0,038 

6,351 

Vacancies Notified 


30,690 

29,027 

Place nent, Effected 


21,037 

18,911 


(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 81 closures affecting 7,970 
workers, as against 43 closures affecting 3,101 workers in 40 cases m 
the preceding month Of the 81 closures, 22 were due to cut in elec- 
tric supply, 17 due to shortage of raw material, 13 due to end of sea- 
son, 7 due to shortage of work, 4 due to breakdown of machinery, 2 
due to partnership trouble and 1 each due to uneconomic working, 
lack of demand, order of the Standing Committee and financial diffi- 
culties The reasons for 12 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 31 units affecting 1,014 workers In the previous 
month retrenchments were reported from 12 units in 8 of which 162 
workers were affected The mam reasons for retrenchment during the 
month were trade reasons, shortage of raw material and shortage of 
work 

(d) Lay off — In the States supplying information, 95 units laid off 
6,195 workers m 94 cases, mainly due to shortage of work, breakdown 
of machinery, want of raw material, financial difficulty and accumu- 
lation of stocks 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information, 193 new factories 
were registered, m 66 of which 5,309 workers were proposed to be em- 
ployed Information relating to employment potential m the remain- 
ing 127 units is not available Seven lactones re-opened after closure 
in 6 of which 223 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation in the em- 
ployment situation. 
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Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an elabo- 
late inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regulai 
visits to undertakings and if any infringements are noticed attempts 
are made to rectify the same. Recourse to legal action in the shape of 
prosecution is taken generally in cases of gross violations or against 
habitual defaulters. The table below shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of December, 1958, undei the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act. and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in some of the States for 
which information is available Statistical data regarding the num- 
ber of trade unions registered, etc . under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, are given in a separate table and information regarding 
the implementation of the Industual Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc , is given 
in separte paragraphs. 

Establishments Inspected. Prosecutions Launched etc , under certain 
Labour Laws in December, 195S 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 


State 

Under the Fac- 
tones Act 

Under the 
payment of 
Wage* Act 

Under the 
Minimum 
Wages let 

Under the 
Shops and 
Commercial 
Establishment 
Acta 

<«) 


«) 

(«> 

<S> 

(«) 

(«) 

<»i 

M 

(») 

(»> 

<* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


S 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Assam . 

2 5 

- 

- 

24 

- 

-- 

29 

- 

- 

269 

8 

3 

Bombay . 

2,000 

1% 

97 

56 

- 

- 

13S 

- 

- 

477 

19 

6 

Itcnta . - . 

406 

4 

3 

197 

- 

- 

CCO 

* 

4 

2,770 

3 

— 

Madhya Pradesh 

- 


- 


- 

- 

613 

4 

- 

4,413 

5S0 

104 

Mysore . 

164 


1 



- 

136 


- 

3,406 

63 

44 

Punjab . 

269 

152 

- 

3,961 

- 

- 

666 


- 

16,173 

565 


Rajasthan 

76 

2 

1 

s 

- 

- 

55 

- 

- 

— 

~ 


Uttar Pradesh 

591 

43 


270 

- 

- 

1,244 

1 

1 

6,297 


_ 

West Bengal . , 

553 

1 


«, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,810 

1,687 

131 

Delhi* . 

66 

S 

14 

66 

- 

I 

221 

34 

14 

2,649 

269 

169 

Tripura* . 



- 


“ 

“ 

38 


- 

71 

- 

6 


“Union Territories. 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc, under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during December, 1958. 


Stat - 

Registered 
muons at 

the begin- 
ning of the 
month 

Newly 
registered 
daring the 
month 

Registration* 

cancelled 

dnnngthe 

month 

Registered 

the end of 
the month 

Andhra Pradesh 

X.A. 

13 

33 

XA. 

Assam 

156 

2 

- 

158 

Bombay 

1,618 

1*2 

- 

1,600 

Kerala ...... 

N.A. 

99 

9 

JCA. 

Madhya Pradesh .... 

- 

- 

- 

314 

Mysore ...... 

381 

6 

- 

390 

Punjab ...... 

451 

7 

- 

458 

Rajasthan 

230 

12 

18 

224 

Uttar Pradesh . , 

985 

8 

6 

987 

Wert Bengal .... 

2,231 

17 

' 

2,2*8 

Delhi* 

325 

10 

33 

300 

Tripura* ..... 

30 

_ 

- 

30 


•Union Terri tone* 


Industrial Employment (Standing Opjjers) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakings where Standing Orders were certified 
during December, 1958, was one in Uttar Pradesh and 3 in West Bengal. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

In Andhra, a sum of Rs. 40.890 was paid as compensation in respect 
of 15 fatal and 4 permanent disablement cases. In Kerala, 24 cases were 
decided during the month under review and a sum of Rs. 20,577 was 
paid as compensation. In Rajasthan, an amount of Rs. 8,820 was dis- 
bursed m six cases — 2 each bemg fatal, non-fatal and registration of 
agreement cases In West Bengal, 34 5 cases, under the above Act, were 
disposed of during the month and a sum of Rs 1,51.089 was set aside 
for payment. In Delhi, 2 cases under the Act were disposed of during 
the month under review. 

Workers’ Education 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education, classes were continued to be 
held at 4 labour welfare centres in Kanpur during the month. The 
average daily attendance m these classes was 44. In Delhi, Literacy 
classes were held at 8 centres. 
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Labour Welfare 

In the Punjab, all the labour welfare centres continued to pro- 
vide recreational facilities to workers and their families during the 
month. In Rajasthan, welfare activities in the shape of tournaments 
and cinema shows, etc, were organised at different labour welfare 
centres. In Uttar Pradesh, welfare activities like outdoor games, 
children’s sports, music programmes, etc , were continued to be 
organised at the various labour welfare centres In West Bengal, 30 
labour welfare centres continued to function satisfactorily during the 
month and they earned on the normal recreational, educational and 
other welfare activities In Delhi, usual welfare activities were carried 
on in all the labour welfare centres. 

Industrial Housing 

In Rajasthan, construction of 400 single room and 100 double room 
tenements at Bhilwara and 288 single room tenements at Pali 
under the Industrial Housing Scheme had been completed up to 
November, 1958 In Uttar Pradesh, 1,289 quarters under the Sugar 
Housing Scheme had been constructed up to the month under review 
and another 118 were in different stages of construction 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Andhra, a meeting of the Andhra Pradesh Coalfield Sub-Com- 
mittee was held during the month In Bombay, the report on the en- 
quiry into employment and wages in shops and commercial establish- 
ments was finalised and submitted to Government In Kerala, the 
Industrial Relations Committee for Timber Industry met during the 
month and decided that a night shift allowance of annas 4 
per worker per day should be paid. The Coir Industrial Relations 
Council also met and appioved the standardised rates in Coir 
Baling Section of the Coir Industry in Kozikhode area Besides, 
meetings of the Industrial Relations Committee for (i) the Textile 
Industry, (ii) Oil Milling Industry and (m) Engineering Industry 
were also held A Committee for advising the Government regard- 
ing fixation of minimum wages for workers of Handloom Industry, 
was constituted under the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948 In Mysore, the State Apprenticeship Committee met during the 
month and discussed the details of Apprenticeship Training Scheme 
A scheme for training of workers already engaged in industries, in 
modern methods also commenced during the month and 100 work- 
men were under training m evening classes. The first meeting of the 
Labour Advisory Committee was held on 19th December, 1958 under 
the Chairmanship of the State Labour Minister The Committee 
infer-aha, discussed the following issues: — 

(1) Fixation of National and festival paid holidays to workers 
in private and State industrial undertakings, (n) Invest- 
ment of a portion of bonus paid to workers in the National 
Savings Certificates or crediting it to the provident fund, 
and (in) Setting up of a tripartite committee for evaluation 
of implementation of agreements, awards, etc 
In Uttar Pradesh, the Sugar Bonus Committee met twice during 
the month and brought about an agreement between the parties on 
the question of payment of bonus for the crushing season 1957-58, to 
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the workers of the sugar factories m the State In West Bengal, a 
local committee for Calcutta Centre under the Workers’ Education 
Scheme was formed during the month The Special Committee on 
Jute visited 1 jute mills and also discussed about implementation of 
the decisions taken by the Industrial Committee on Jute In Delhi, 
a meeting of the Labour Advisory Board was held during the month. 
The Board, besides discussing the report of the Sub-Committee regard- 
ing Bricks Kiln Industry considered the procedure to be adopted for 
the implementation of the principle of recognition of trade unions 
and facilities to those recognised, as recommended by the Indian labour 
Conference A meeting of the Local Committee set up under the 
Workers’ Education Scheme was held wherein it was decided to start 
a Workers’ Education Centre from 1st March 1959 In Tupura, an 
Evaluation Committee was set up during the month to examine the 
extent of implementation of agreements, settlements, awards, etc, 
and to suggest measures for the removal of difficulties, if any, in their 
implementation The Committee will also watch the extent of imple- 
mentation and the working of the Code of Discipline in Industry. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
DECEMBER, 3958 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that in December, 1958, there w ere 96 fresh dis- 
putes In 87 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and man-davs lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers involved was 37,961 Out of these 22,500 were 
directly affected in units normally employing 82,391 workers The 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 99 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved in 97 disputes 29,839 and 
25,799 workers affected directly in units normally employing 73,656 
workers The number of disputes current at any time during the 
month was 126 In 117 of them the maximum number of workers in- 
volved was 44,489 out of which 28,951 were directly affected in units 
normally employing 89,197 workers The corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 136 current disputes, maximum number of 
workers involved in 134 disputes 35,548 oui of which 31,477 were 
affected directly in units normally employing 79.930 workers The 
average number of workers involved in 117 current disputes during 
December, 1958. was 42,103 as against 34,569 in 134 current disputes 
in the preceding month The man-days lost during December, 1958, 
were 1,80,558 as against 1,77,574 during the preceding month. Thus, 
compared to the previous month though the number of fresh disputes 
remained more or less the same there was a considerable increase in 
the number of workers involved while the man-days lost increased 
only slightly. The corresponding time-loss during December, 1957 and 
the monthly average time-loss during the year 1957 was 5,18,744 and 
5,35,777 respectively The average duration of disputes current at any 
time during December, 1958, was 4 3 days as against 5 2m the preced- 
ing month. 
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Twelve of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These in- 
volved 2,266 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 36,909 man-days 
during the month West Bengal accounted for 5 lock-outs, Bombay 4, 
Madras, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh one each. 

Ninety-seven disputes terminated during the month of December, 
1958 Of these 73 lasted for not more than five days each and only 4 
lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were completely 
or partially successful in 47 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 30 cases The results were indefinite m 16 
cases and not known m 4 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” in 36 cases and “Wages and 
allowances” m 23 cases During the month under review the time-loss 
increased significantly in “Manufacturing” from 71,995 to 96,769, m 
“Construction” from 13,310 to 22,520, in “Commerce” from 240 to 
1,606 and in “Transport, Storage and Communication” group from 687 
to 1,947 man-days. It either decreased in the remaining gioups or in- 
creased slightly. 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 71,943 man-days during the 
month. This was the highest among all the States. Next in order 
came Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Assam with a time-loss of 
33,698, 16,362; 15,201 and 15,055 man-days respectively Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss increased in Bombay, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Delhi and Orissa by 20,235, 
17,736, 3,939; 3,588; 884; 512 and 376 man-days respectively It de- 
creased in remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report 


Details of Important Disputes 

The strikes in Kanjkoah plantation, Pamtola (Assam) and Simplex 
Concrete Pilco Ltd., Durgapur, reported earlier, came to an end 
during December, 1958 and caused a total time-loss of 11,020 and 
10,200 man-days respectively. On the 19th December, 1958, about four 
thousand workers of Osmanshahi Mills Ltd , Nanded, struck work 
demanding increase in their wages The workers, however, returned 
to work unconditionally on the 24th December, 1958, causing a time- 
loss of 12,373 man-days. On the 28th November, 1958, seven hundred 
workers of M/s. Jyoti Weaving Factory, Belgachia, Howrah, struck 
work as a protest against alleged assault on a worker by the Assist- 
ant Manager The strike was continuing at the end of the month 
under review and caused a time-loss of 18,900 man-days during the 
month. On the 5th December, 1958. eight hundred and sixty workers 
of B.B J. Construction Co. Ltd , Burnpur, Burdwan, struck work 
following the discharge of a worker. The management, subsequently, 
declared a lock-out on the 8th December, 1958 The lock-out was not 
lifted by the close of the month and had caused a time-loss of 19,780 
man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of December, 1958. was 36 as 
against 24 in the preceding month. 
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Settlement op Disputes and Complaints received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during December, 1958, and the number settled or investigated 
by them 


State 

Number of ( omplainte Received during the Month 
Relating to 

ofCom- 

plaints 

fcettled 

Wages 

Alloa- 

B ““ 

Per 

sonnel 

Re- 

of 

Work 

Others 

Not 

Kn 

Total 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam 

81 

2b 

92 

1 

33 

82 

- 

315 

317 

Bombay 

472 

28 

347 

183 

32 

154 

203 

1,419 

1,914 

Delhi 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

283 

283 

300 

Kerala 

171 

87 

89 

- 

38 

130 

- 

515 

461 

Madhya Pradesh 

72 

8 

40 

- 

10 

34 

- 

161 

10 

Mysore 

86 

10 

37 

76 

11 

41 

- 

205* 

152 

Punjab 

155 

16 

100 

161 

23 

223 

6 

602 

759 

Rajasthan 

14 

2 

13 

1 

1 

12 

- 

43 

52 

Tripura 

12 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

Uttar Pradesh 

141 

38 

176 

- 

25 

- 

145 

530 

600 

West Bengal 

36 


4 

1 

46 

67 

4 

158 



•Includes outstanding complaints of the previous month 


NOTE ON THE INDEX OF LABOUR EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 
THE MINING INDUSTRY* 

The following two tables give the index of earnings for mining 
workers, the first series in relation to base at December, 1951 and the 
second (which is actually projected) at base December, 1939 The re- 
vised index numbers presented here do not exactly tally with the 
earlier figures upto 1955 published in the February, 1956 and October, 
1956 issues of the Indian Labour Gazette The index numbers in res- 
pect of the year 1957 are not exactly comparable with the earlier 
figures, as the re-orgamsation of States had affected the scope and 
coverage of the States concerned The figures, however, serve to give 
a broad idea of the earnings, since the above changes mentioned are 
only minor. 

• Source: Inspector of Mines, Dhsnbid 
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As can be seen from the tables given below the index showed a 
sudden increase in the years 1956 and 1957 and this increase was 
more predominant in the total coal and all-mining than in total non- 
coal This was mainly due to the awards of the Payment of Wages 
Rules, 1956, and the awards of the All India Industrial Tribunal, 1957 
for collieries 

TABLE 1 


Index of Earnings for Mining Workers during December each Year, 
1952—57 

(Base. December, 1951=100) 



1912 

1933 

1934 

1975 

1950 

19j7 

Coni— 

Assam 

e-Jt Bengal (Rum 
Cifij) 

Bihar . 

Ori'Ba , , , 

112*4 
109 0 

K»7*5 
123 9 

114 7 
107-7 

107 8 
13.5 0 

111*3 

101-6 

112-4 
136* 1 

115 5 
10S 0 

1 13-2 
130 0 

139-4 

149-4 

109-9 
180 5 

103*9 
173 3 

17.3*7 

197*2 

Madh) a Pradesh . 
Vimlhja Pradesh 

103*4 

94*0 

102*2 

99*0 

111 2 

112 0 

119-2 

115-4 

180 0 
187 2 

223*9 

223-4 

Hyderabad 

Rajasthan 

103 0 
114-7 

107-4 
121 1 

I O0 2 
134-9 

102-1 

111*7 

131 3 
203-2 

153*8 

187-2 

J/icn— 

Bihar 

Raiaslhan 

193*0 

09*2 

100 2 
101 4 

96 8 
101-7 

08-7 
90 0 

102 0 
9’-8 

104- 9 

105- 7 

Andhra . 

94*0 

95-9 

91-4 

90 0 

04 3 

104-7 

ilnnjtinesc— 

Madhya Pradesh 

Orissa 

102 8 
102*2 

100 2 
100 0 

105-0 
107 3 

109-9 

103-0 

111*1 

111*5 

125 0 
123-4 

Iron Ore— 

Bihar 

Orissa 

109 2 
93*6 

1101 

94-1 

112-8 

94-1 

113*2 

130-0 
193 2 

137 6 
114-3 

Copptr— 

Ihhar 

104*6 

105-7 

102-7 

102-8 

113-4 

121 5 

(JaM— 

Mjsore (K.OV) . 

103-0 

103 1 

99-1 

101-3 

121-3 

120*0 

Madhj a Pradesh 

Bihar 

103*2 
103 8 

111 3 

104-7 

126* i» 

109-7 

133-7 
108 0 

127-0 

113-0 

147-8 

114 5 

O mn Ch»— 

Bihar 

91*6 

97-6 

101*3 

110-5 

123 0 

125*5 

Stone— 

Bihar . , 

107*2 

109-0 

118-1 

121-0 

1 26- 3 

118 2 

Total Coal . 

Total Non Coal . 

107*4 

101*9 

107*5 

101-6 

100-7 

103-1 

112-2 

101-9 

158 7 
110-7 

178*0 

118*5 

All Minerals 

1OT-? 

105-6 

107-6 

109-9 

143 0 

159-9 


FiliTO» rm wiG'* wmpilttion, rtc. plc»«e see pp. 573-560 of the Indian Labour (lairtli. 
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TABLE 2 

Projected Index of Earnings of Mining Workers during December 
each Year, 1952 — 57 
(Base December, 1939=100) 



1 19>2 

10)3 

1934 

1933 

1956 

1937 

Coal — 

Assam 

1 306-6 

| 312-9 i 

303-6 

314 3 

380-3 

419-9 

West Bengal . 
(Ramganj) 

1 485- I 

| 479 3 

463-5 

480-7 

664-9 

771-3 

Bihar ( Jh&na) . | 

433-6 

434-8 

433-4 

436-6 

615-0 

700-7 

JIadhya Pradesh 

! 312*3 

308-7 

333-9 

360-0 

561-8 

676-3 

Shea — 

Bihar 

! 

! 445-8 

433-7 

419-0 

427-2 

441-5 

431-0 

\ndhra . 

300-8 

i Ml-0 

303 0 

511 -5 

502 4 

557-9 

Slanganete — 

Madhya Pradesh 

470 4 

467-3 

489-7 

512-5 

318-1 

582-9 

Iron-Ore — 

Bihar . . . | 

403-0 

407-2 

417-2 

418-7 

483-0 

508-9 

lameetone — 

Madhya Pradesh . 1 

433-1 

467-1 

530-9 

561- I , 

533-0 

611-9 

China Clay— 

Bihar 

364 7 

376 7 

402-6 

426 5 

474-7 

484-4 

Total Coal 

433-6 

434-0 

442 9 

453-0 

640-8 

722-3 

Total Non Coal . 1 

146 3 

443-0 

451-6 

459-3 

484-9 

5190 

Ml Mining . 

436-5 

436-1 

444-3 

453 8 1 

593-0 ' 

660-3 


A STUDY OF TRENDS IN THE NUMBER AND TYPES OF 
EMPLOYMENT SEEKERS. 19o3— 57 
The Manpower Division of the Directorate of Employment 
Exchanges recently made a study of trends in the number and types 
of employment seekers during the years 1953 — 57 as revealed bv the 
Line Registers of the Employment Exchanges A report embodying 
the results of the study has been published The conclusions of the 
study are reproduced below — 

(0 The number of applicants on the Live Registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges increased steadily throughout the period 
under study l e 1953 — 57. The rate of increase, however, 
went down from 8.344 per month in 1955 to 6.012 in 1957 
although during this period the monthly registrations were 
on the increase This suggests that employment opportuni- 
ties generated by the Five Year Plans up to 1957 were 
reducing the volume of unemployment 
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(n) Applicants on the Live Registers for the puiposc of this 
study were classified bioadly into seven groups — ( 1 ) indus- 
trial supervisory, ( 11 ) skilled and semi-skilled (m) educa- 
tional, (iv) clerical, (v) domestic service (vi) unskilled and 
(vn) others The trends in respect of each group were as 
below: — 

(a) Industrial supervisory — The Live Registers in lespect 
of this group remained more or less at a static level 
from 1955 to 1957 This indicated that persons with 
supervisory skills were readily being absorbed m em- 
ployment during this period 

(b) Skilled and semi-skilled — The Live Registers of skilled 
and semi-skilled peisonnel increased, but the rate of 
increase slowed down after 1955 until 1957 The bulk 
or registrants in this group were semi-skilled and often 
did not answer to the specifications laid down by em- 
ployers The fall in the rate of mciease of the Live 
Registers showed a comparatively high rate of absorp- 
tion of technical peisonnel entering the labour maiket 

(c) Educational — There was a steady growth in the number 
of persons seeking teaching and other allied occupa- 
tions during the period under suivey The mciease 
during 1957 was paiticulaily marked The rate of in- 
crease in the case of trained personnel was much 
greater than in the case of untiained personnel appa- 
rently because more and more trained teacheis were 
becoming available for employment 

(d) Clerical —Next lo the unskilled giot o the clencal group 
foimed the largest component of the Live Registers 
The size of the clerical group increased steadily except 
for a short period in the middle of 1956 The rate of 
growth also showed no signs of abatement This will 
not change so long as young persons keep to their pre- 
feience for white collared jobs or until alternative 
occupations are open to them 

(e) Domestic service — This section of the Live Registers 
also showed a steady upward trend Applicants i cluster- 
ed for domestic service with Employment Exchanges 
usually had in mind work in establishments undei 
public ownership and not under puvate individuals 

(f) Unskilled — This constituted the largest single gioup of 
the Live Registers and as such, the tiend of the total 
Live Register was largely governed bv vanalions in 
the size of this gioup Although the size of the Live 
Registers in respect of this group increased the late of 
increase fell during the period 1955 — 57 

Oil) The Live Registers exhibited seasonal fluctuations Januaiv 
and August being the peak months April and Novembei 
were the troughs In regard to various groups suen as edu- 
cational, clerical skilled etc, however, the seasonal pattern 
differed slightly fiom each othei as well as fiom the i a na- 
tions of the Live Register as a whole. 
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(iv) During the period under study, the rate of increase m place- 
ments was greatest in regard to the educational group 
followed by the clerical group There was practically no 
increase m the level of placements of skilled and semi- 
skilled personnel through the Employment service In 
regard to unskilled persons, there was a slight fall in the 
number of persons placed every month. 

The above conclusions should be studied with caution in view of 
some very definite limitations in the data thrown up by the Employ- 
ment service For instance only about 1 in 4 of the unemployed 
register at Exchanges The pnvate sector, as such, uses the Employ- 
ment service sparingly This naturally discourages some registrants 
which in turn discourages the use of the service by the private sector 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT* 

A Central Committee on Employment has been constituted to 
advise the Ministry of Labour and Employment on matters relating 
to employment, creation of employment opportunities and the work- 
ing of the National Employment Service The Committee consists of 
30 members including the representatives of (i) State Governments, 
(n) employers’ and workers’ organisation, (in) Board of Small Scale 
Industries, (iv) All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
Besides, four members of the Parliament and one economist have 
also been appointed as members of the Committee The Union 
Minister of Labour and Employment is the Chairman, and the 
Director General of Resettlement and Employment is the Secretary. 

SAFETY IN MINES 

The Conference on Safety in Mines met at Dhanbad on the 20th 
January, 1959 The conference was addressed by Shri Abid Ali, 
Deputy Minister for Labour, who urged that the question of safety 
should be approached with objectively and without mental reserva- 
tions While there might be differences over the methods to be adopt- 
ed there could not be any room foi conflict in the matter of ensuring 
the safe working of mines Mining involved hazards, both natural and 
mechanical. As mines were more and more mechanised and electrified, 
new sources of danger from new equipment arose It was, therefore, 
an absolute necessity that all the three parties viz , the management, 
workers and the inspectorate who were directly concerned in main- 
taining safety in mines should play their part conscientiously and in 
full cooperation with one other Rules and regulations, by themselves 
could neither be adequate nor effective in ensuring safety unless th° 
people charged with the observance of safety regulations brought to 
Pear on their work a high sense of duty The men in-charge of safetv 
at every level must approach their task not in a petty spirit of techni- 
cal compliance with legal requirements but with constant awareness 
of their great responsibility and of the serious consequences that 
might follow from a slip on their part The slightest slackness or lack 
of vigilance on the part of a single individual in the chain could result 
in a disaster He added that in case of accidents the worst sufferer 
was, no doubt, the worker The workers’ organisations had therefore, 

♦For function. 1 ! of the Committee, see p 301 of the In lian G izette, November 1938 issue. 
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a clear duty in promoting safety consciousness among workers and 
in making them more and more safety -minded Such consciousness 
came through education, training and propaganda The workeis often 
went down to the pits without an adequate know ledge of hazards to 
which they were exposed The problem could be solved if some initial 
training was given to the workers before they w ere put on job The 
Dy. Minister stated that it might not be feasible to launch upon any 
elaborate training programme immediately but a beginning could be 
made on a modest scale He exhorted the workeis' organisations to 
address themselves earnestly to this task He added that the question 
of discipline was very relevant in this context and if the employers 
and workers observed the Code of Discipline it would help to cioate 
conditions m which the observance of safety measures would be 
relatively easy It would also open the way for coopei alien of all 
parties concerned on all vital matters of common interest like safety 


WORKS COMMITTEES IN THE STATE OF RAJASTHAN IN 1957 
The Government of Rajasthan has recently pieparcd a icpori on 
the functioning of the Works Committees constituted under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, 1947 during the year ending the 31st December 
1957. According to the report, 50 units were required to constitute 
such committees by the end of 1957. Howevei. Works Committees 
existed only in 33 of these establishments The mdustiy-w ise distnbu- 
tion of the Committees was Textiles— 8. metal and engineering— 8, 
sugar— 2; glass and cement — 1 each, and otheis— 13 

The Committees mainly discussed such matters as (a) absen- 
teeism and its causes, (b) paid-holidays, (c) overtime and overtime 
payments, (d) investment in National Saving Schemes (cl safety 
(f) supply of uniforms, (g) facilities provided under various lahoui 
laws, or by custom and/or tradition and (h) miscellaneous problems 
relating to individual adjustments and common relationship ansing 
out of day-to-day working In spite of several impediments in the 
smooth working of these Committees, the position on the whole was 
quite assuring. The report recommends that the unanimous recom- 
mendations made by these Committees should oc honouied bv both 
the employers and workers To this end the omploveis should take 
immediate steps to implement the unanimous lecommendatnns made 
by these Committees and the workers’ repiesentaltves shou’d convey 
the decisions, etc., of the Committees to the workers 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN THE CASHEW ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN AND AROUND QUILON (KERALA) 

An agreement w’as arrived at between the representative of the 
employers and the workers m the cashew establishments in and 
around Quilon in a conference held by the Laboui Commissionei 
Kerala, on the 18th August, 1958 The meeting was attended the 
State Labour Minister also. The salient features of the agteement 
were:— 

(1) The employers agreed to pay bonus to 'he worker® for the 
years 1125 and 1126 at the rates awarded in 1 D No 15 of 
1951: for the yeaT 1129 an additional bonus equivalent to 
tra3S2DofLB— 4 
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1$ per cent of the total earnings and for the year 1133 and 
the period upto December, 1958 at the rate of 61 per cent, 
of total earnings The amounts due were to be paid before 
the end of January, 1959 

(n) The demand for an additional bonus over 4 per cent, for the 
years 1127 and 1128 was withdrawn by the workers’ repre- 
sentatives 

(m) The agreement also provided for the payment of bonus to 
the staff in cashew establishments subject to a minimum 
rate of one month’s salary and allowances for the year 1957 
and one and a quarter month’s salary and allowances for 
the year 1958 

(iv) The employers, without prej’udice to their contentions 
against the Award in I D. No 46/56, agreed to introduce the 
rates of salary and allowances mentioned in the said Award 
with effect from 1st July, 1958 as a regular feature. The 
arrears that became due to the employees till that date 
were agreed to be paid in lump sum in the last week of 
December 1958 or at the closure, if any, of the establish- 
ments, whichever was earlier 

(v) The parties agreed to constitute an Industrial Relations 
Committee consisting of three representatives each of the 
employers and the employees with the State Labour Com- 
missioner as Chairman for consideration and settlement of 
mutual differences. 

(vi) It was also agreed to frame a Code of Conduct to be follow- 
ed in this Industry on the lines of the one adopted at the 
Indian Labour Conference, 1957 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Sixth Session op the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining 

The above Session will be held at New Delhi on the 21st Feb- 
ruary 1959 The agenda is as follows: — 

(l) Action taken on the conclusions of the Fifth Session of the 
Committee held in New Delhi in August 1956, (u) Abolition of con- 
tract system of employment m coal mines, (m) Abolition of the Coal 
Mines Recruiting Organisation and other private Labour Camps and 
the further continuance of the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, (iv) 
Conclusions of the ad-hoc meeting of the Coal Mining Interests held 
in Calcutta on the 3rd August 1958*, (v) Revision of the Standing 
Orders in the coal industry, (vi) Re-employment of workers partially 
disabled by accidents and workers cured of T B , (vn) Inclusion of 
malts, sweepers, domestic servants, colliery school teachers, and non- 
working miners’ sirdars within the scope of Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Scheme, (vm) Water supply m the coal fields, (ix) Review of 
the position regarding provision of pit-head baths and creches at the 
coal mines, (x) Election of works committees, (xi) Gratuity and old 
* Only for informi'ioo 
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age pension, (xu) Conclusions reached at the Mines Safety Confer- 
ence, (xiii) Implementation of the Code of Discipline in the coal 
mining industry and non-implementation of enactments, awaids etc. 
in the coal industry (xiv) Tiaimng Scheme for coal mine entrants, 
(xv) Grant of paid festival holidays to doctors, employed in collieries, 
and (xvi) Proposal to constitute a Sub-Committee for discussing 
general problems concerning workmen employed in the coal-industry. 

Second Session of the Conference on Safety in Mines 

The second Session of the Conference on Safety in Mines was 
scheduled to be held on 29th January, 1959 in the Auditorium of the 
Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology Dhanbad The follow- 
ing items were to be discussed at the Conference 

(i) Reports of the Committees A. B and C set up by the Con- 
ference at its last Session 

(n) Report of the Court of Inquiry which enquired into the 
accident in Chmakun Colliery on 19th February, 1958 

(in) Sand stowing anangcments during dcpillaung operations 
m mines. 

I.LO. Industrial Committee on Co\l Mines Seventh Session 

The Seventh Session of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines 
lias been convened by the Intel national Labour Organisation at 
Geneva from the % 27th April to the 8th May 1959 The Agenda of the 
Meeting will be -'(i) General Report, dealing particularly with — 

(a) Action taken in the various count! les in the light of the 
conclusions adopted at previous sessions of the Committee; 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and in- 
quiries proposed by the Committee, and 

(c) Recent events and developments in the coal mining industry. 

<n) Principles and methods of wages determination in the coal 
mining industry, and (in) Labour-management relations in the coal 
mining industry with emphasis on the human aspects of relations 
within the enterprise. 


Vocational and Technical Training 
By the end of November 1953, 22 325 persons were undergoing 
training in various vocational and technical trades under the Crafts- 
men and Displaced persons Training Scheme The corresponding 
figure for the previous month was 22.273 Of the total number of 
trainees at the end of November, 1958, 1,815 were displaced persons 
and 785 women, besides 467 displaced persons were receiving practi- 
cal training in production work in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
under the Apprenticeship Training Scheme. Two hundred and ninety- 
‘even instructor-trainees were receiving training at the Central 
Training Institutes at Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh and 31 women, at 
the Industrial Training Institute for Women at Delhi at the end of 
November. 1958 
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Bonds to the Textile Workers of Ahmed \b ad for 1957 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad concluded settle- 
ments with 57 cotton textile mills m Ahmedabad in the matter of 
bonus to the employees for the >ear 1957. It is estimated that a sum 
of about Rs 1325 lakhs will be paid as bonus for the year 1957 to 
nearly 1 27 lakh workers The amount of bonus w as 4 8 per cent of 
the annual basic earning in the case of 35 mills and between 5.74 
per cent and 14 85 per cent m the case of 4 mills. In the remaining 18 
mills, tne percentage varied between 2212 and 25 

•Bonds to Textile Workers in Madras State 

B\ an award of the Industrial Tribunal Madras, about 50.000 
workers employed in 43 textile mills in Coimbatore and Salem Dis- 
tricts were granted bonus varjing between 1 — 7 months' basic wages 
for the tear 1956 Eleten units were directed to pay bonus equiva- 
lent to " months’ basic wages. 7 units equivalent to 6 months’ basic 
wages 11 units equivalent to 5 months’ basic wages, 5 units equivalent 
to 4 months' basic wages. 2 units equivalent to 3 months' basic wages, 
4 units equivalent to 2 months* basic wages 1 unit equivalent to 1J 
months basic wages and 2 units equivalent to 1 months’ basic w'ages 
One unit (not included above) which had incurred deficit and had 
already paid bonus equivalent to It months' basic wages to its workers 
was allowed to recover it in 12 instalments commencing from 1st 
January. 1959. 


Extension of Medical Benefits to the Families of Ensured Persons 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

Medical benefits under the Employees State Insurance scheme 
have been extended to families of insured persons in certain specific 
areas of Assam with effect from the 2Sth December 19o8 and certain 
areas of Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh with effect from the 
26th January. 1959. 


FOREIGN 

LABOUR MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES IN 
BRITAIN’S ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY! 

It is commonly accepted in Britain that the electricity supply 
industry has. since it was nationalised m April. 1948. achieved very 
promising results m the development of joint consultatn e committees. 
Before 194S. there had been m some parts of the industry works com- 
mittees representatives of managements and manual workers But 

* PnHi-hei «n the Fort St. Goon* Garotte Eitrs orditury, Mvlra», dited 23rd October 193S 
■J Published la Industrie! uni Libw ReUtiaia October, 1935, p. S3 — 103. 
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these committees rarely dealt with matters other than wages and 
terms and conditions of employment The development and work 
programmes of these committees in the electricity supply industry 
which employs about 1,83,000 workers are briefly described below 

Origin and Growth — The Electricity Act, 1947 enjoined on electri- 
city boards to make agreements with the appropriate trade unions 
for the establishment and maintenance of machinery for settlement 
of terms and conditions of employment of employees by negotiation, 
for the promotion and encouragement of measures affecting safety, 
health and welfare of employees, etc In January, 1949, an agreement 
was signed between the Central Electric Authority and its area boards 
on the one hand and trade unions in the industry on the other pro- 
viding for a comprehensive three-tier system of joint consultation- 
one at the National Level, the second at the District Level and the 
third at a Local Level The system covered all employees — manual, 
clerical, administrative, technical and managerial — m the industry. 
The Councils and Committees are consultative in character and have 
no explicit executive authority But to make the work of these 
Councils and Committees effective, it was agreed that at each of 
the three levels top management should be members and act as 
Chairmen. In January 1949, a National Joint Advisory Council consist- 
ing of members of the Central Electricity Authority, chairmen or de- 
puty chairmen of the area-boards controllers of the generating divi- 
sions and representatives of the trade unions, was set up under the 
chairmanship of the chairman of the Central Electricity Authority In 
June 1949, twelve district joint advisory councils were set up in 
England and Wales Each such council consisted of senior representa- 
tives of the electricity boards and district representatives of the trade- 
unions. In Oetober-November, 1949 the local joint consultative bodies 
(ie., local advisory committees) consisting of members of management 
and elected representatives of all the employees were created and 
met. The jurisdiction of these committees covered a local management 
unit such as power station or a small compact group of such stations 
and districts. 


Functions— (a) The National Joint Advisory Council is mainly 
concerned with the development of the industry's personnel policies 
(other than those dealing with terms and conditions of employment) 
and the development and revision of the joint consultative system as 
a whole. In the first five years, the National Council had to devote 
most of its time to formulating schemes of education, safety, health 
and welfare and recommending them to the electricity boards for 
adoption. During this period l e , between 1949 — 1954 over 100 recom- 
mendations covering a variety of subjects were made All these re- 
commendations made by the Council during this period were accepted 
by the Central Electricity Authority and most of them, by the aiea 
boards. The latter inform the National Council of the steps taken to 
implement the former’s recommendations. Up to 1952, the National 
Council continued to provide stimulants to the local advisory com- 
mittees. But in 1953, the National Council re-onented its policy and 
started picking up ideas developed by individual committees and 
bringing them to the attention of all the committees Specially pre- 
pared papers on specific subjects were circulated and discussed at 
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various levels The National Council also initiated two reviews of 
its own work and that of the districts councils and local committees. 
The second review was done in 1955-56 by a sub-committee of the 
National Council and it made a number of recommendations which 
were accepted by the council Most of these recommendations called 
for constitutional changes and a revision of the original agreement 
between the electricity boards and the trade unions The new agree- 
ment was signed in March 1957 and the new constitution came into 
force on 1st April 1957 The new constitution provides for a direct 
employee representation to maintain a direct link between top 
managements at national and district levels and the men on the shop 
floor The other constitutional changes have resulted in making com- 
pulsory (l) the holding of an annual conference on joint-consultation 
in each district, (u) regular piesentation of progress reports to local 
advisory committees bv then Chairmei. (in) organisation of at least 
one local employees’ meeting each year by the L A.C ’s, and (iv) pre- 
paration of annual reports by LAC's 

(b) The work of the District Joint Advisory Councils is more or 
less similar to that of the National Council The main respects in 
which their work is different are- (i) the District Councils examine 
how the National Councils approved recommendations could best 
be carried out in the districts concerned, and (n) they i e , the District 
Councils being directly in touch with LAC'sin their districts directly 
stimulate their development 

(c) The Local Advisory Committees form the foundation of the 
joint consultation system since it is they that directly and decisively 
affect the quality of human relations in the industry Nearly 500 such 
committees are functioning in the industry Normally each committee 
consists of about 15 members, of whom five or six are nominated by 
management with the local manager in the chair, and nine or ten 
elected representatives of the manual, clerical and administrative 
and the technical staff Manual workers almost always predominate 
in numbers The functions of the local committees during the past 
eight years have undergone three distinct phases of development: 
(i) The first phase of development up to middle of 1951 followed the 
conception that the Local Advisory Committee was a welfare-cum- 
complaints committee and as such, its activities were of a restricted 
nature During this period the managements looked upon these com- 
mittees with a certain degree of apprehension and considered them 
as a threat to their traditional rights and status as managers; (») 
During the second phase of development i e , up to mid-1954, the 
organisation gradually made a place for itself in the industry and the 

nasi/AWir* cttiw teg VTiWfageii, wrii 'get&ei'i 

representatives were party dispelled. By the end of this period, Local 
Advisory Committee emerged as an important communicating link 
between management and employees, and a means through which 
people in the industry might be made more aware of common interests 
and purposes The committees became more conscious of their acti- 
vities and a marked shift from items relating to welfare amenities 
items to discussions on education, training and efficiency was observed 
m their meetings As a result of discussions, safety sub-committees 
were set up, safety wardens were appointed and safety suggestion 
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books were started These emerged from an active interest shown by 
the elected representatives of workers in the prevention of accidents 
A good number of committees also began rendering informative 
knowledge to the employees about the technical know-how of their 
work Interest was also evinced m qutckening the workers under- 
standing in joint consultation Refresher Tram’ng courses for various 
categories of workers were also arranged, (m) In the third phase, 
beginning from mid-1954, the Local Advisory Committees piepared 
themselves to face a variety of problems that faced the industry viz , 
reorganisation of area-boards, rearrangement of local-management 
organisation, effects of changing load distribution on employees, in- 
troduction of operational research, etc The managers acquired a 
positive view of the role of the committees as bodies through which 
human relations could be improved and employees induced to co- 
operate more closely with management in the development of the 
industry. It will thus be observed that the local committees trans- 
ferred their attention from fringe problems to complex problems 
affecting the industry’s efficiency and the well-being of employees. 

The main factors responsible for the success of the joint con- 
sultative machinery are the continuous support given by top manage- 
ments, the steadily growing support of the trade unions, the integ- 
ration of the joint consultative system with the industry’s manage- 
rial organisation, growth of the industry in size, efficiency and pros- 
perity and the fact that its history was not clouded by acute labour- 
management conflicts. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ENDED IN BRITAIN 

With the decision of the British Government to revoke the In- 
dustrial Disputes Order, 1951, the system of compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes in Britain will come to an end This decision 
will not, however, alter the existing voluntary arbitration system m 
a number of industries like coal mining and the railways It does 
not alter the situation as regards the employees in Government 
services and nationalised industries, which have built-up a highly 
developed negotiating machinery of their own 


The existing independent tribunal was created m 1951 replacing 
the earlier one constituted m 1940 The earlier tribunal was set up as 
an emergency measure during the World War II under which strikes 
and lockouts were made illegal and compulsory arbitration was en- 
forced. Eleven years later i.e . in 1951, as a result of talks with the 
Trade Union Congress and the British Employers’ Confederation the 
war-time order was revised. The new Orders lifted the ban on strikes 
and lock-outs and modified the arrangements for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but it was not made a law and continued to remain as an admi- 
nistrative measure under the Defence Regulations Under the 1951 
Order, either party could compulsorily take the other to arbitration 
The tribunal award was also binding on both the parties But the 
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Orders could operate under certain conditions for instance, the party 
which referred the dispute to the Minister had either to take part 
habitually in the settlement of wages and working conditions or to 
organise a substantial portion of workers or employers in the industry. 
Besides, the Minister could only refer the dispute to the tribunal after 
he was satisfied that all other practical ways of finding a solution had 
been exhausted This clause was intended to promote the use oi 
available collective bargamig machinery. 

The present decision of the Government has met with protests 
from the Trade Union Congress, who hold that while the Order was 
not perfect it had worked well all these years They feel that the 
provisions of the Order should have been embodied in legislation. 
They stated that while trade unions always preferred joint agreement 
through collective bargaining there is, at times, a need for arbitration 
and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal had given wide satisfaction and 
had contributed much to industrial peace The British Employers’ 
Confederation, however, holds the view that arbitration on the model 
of the Order should be open only to those industries where both sides 
agree in advance to contract into it so that there would be a moral 
obligation on them to honour the findings. 

(Source — British Information Services). 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The huge task of workers’ education in Yugoslavia is being carried 
out by the trade union organisations in the work collectives In 1957 
alone, they organised about 60,000 public lectures and discussions and 
11,790 courses and seminars which were attended by over 2,60,000 
workers These lectures etc , were of great help m the field of social 
political education particularly in the study of current topics. For 
instance, numerous lectures were held in 1957 in connection with the 
first Congress of the Workers’ Councils. Seminars were also organised 
at many places in the country with the aim of studying the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. 

Another purpose of the lectures, courses and seminars is to 
promote the specialised training of Yugoslavia’s producers 29,535 
lecturers and 7,211 courses and seminars were arranged and these 
were attended by about 1,50,000 persons. Special attention is paid to 
raise the economic, specialised and general education of the workers 
through 97 Workers’ Universities The universities exist m every 
major industrial centre In 1957, 3,231 seminars and courses, which 
were attended by over 1,50,000 workers and other employees, were 
arranged by these Universities. They offer a number of different pro- 
grammes and a broad choice of subjects to attendants according to 
their interests and possibilities In addition to these agencies there 
are the popular universities which are also attended by many workers. 
In 1957 there were 714 such universities and they made a notable 
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contribution to the extra-school education of workers In 1957, 20,000 
public lectures were delivered under the aegis of these institutions 
which were attended by over 22,40,000 persons most of whom were 
workers and other employees. 

The requirements for technical training and improvement of 
workers and leading staff m economy are looked after by the Federal 
Institute for the Training of Personnel and its counterparts in the 
republics. These are the most perfectly equipped institutions foi adult 
education m Yugoslavia By their systematic work in studying re- 
quirements, preparing programmes and carrying out instructions by 
means of courses and seminars, they are establishing themselves 
increasingly in the field of extra-school technical training 

All these measures of regular school and extra school training 
have been accepted and sanctioned by the General Law on Schooling, 
recently enacted by the Yugoslav National Assembly This law attaches 
special significance to the extra-school education of the workers which 
16 regarded in Yugoslavia as an efficacious factor in the raising of the 
productivity of labour and m the further promotion of workers and 
social management. 

(Sources — News from Yugoslavia of December I. 1958) 

THE NEW STATE PENSIONS LAW IN THE USSR' 

The USSR, has modified its law on State Pensions governing 
the system of old-age, disability and survivor pensions and tne same 
has been brought into fore recently. Under the new law, workers and 
salaried employees, persons attending secondary and higher educa- 
tional establishments, vocational training centres and management 
training courses are entitled to State pensions Persons incapacitated 
while working for the State or society, and military personnel are 
entitled to disability and survivor pensions Salient features of the 
provisions of the new Law are oriefly given below. 

Financing the Scheme and Basis of Calculating the Pensions 

The pensions are paid from the general budget, no contributions 
being payable by the insured persons They are calculated on the 
basis of the net wage including long-service bonuses , but excluding 
overtime and any other special benefits. Where one person is employ- 
ed in two different jobs, only one of the wages is taken into account 
for calculating the pension As a general rule, the pension is calculated 
on the average monthly wage received during the last twelve months 
of work prior to the date of claim or, if the person concerned so 
chooses, on the average wage received during any period of five con- 
secutive years of work during the last ten years The total pension, 
including all the supplements, may not in any case exceed the wage 
used as a basis for calculating the. pension, however, this restriction 
does not apply to certain categories of disabled persons or to sur- 


_ ' ft ,UTU ~' Bulk tin of thn Internal! mil Social Security Association, Geneva — June, lOjS 
PP — 220—230. 
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vivors who have three or more persons dependent on them. Person^ 
living in rural districts who work in agriculture receive only 85 per 
cent of the standard rate of pensions for which the law provides. 

Old-age Pensions — The new law fixes a lower limit of 300 and a 
maximum limit of 1.200 roubles per month. The qualifying conditions 
for oldage pension are the age of 60 after completing 25 years’ service 
for male workers and age of 55 years after 20 years’ service for 
female workers The age limit and the period of service are l educed 
for persons employed in unhealthy or underground occupations — 
especially in places where workers have to toil in high temperatures. 
The figures for such workers are 50 years of age with 20 years’ service 
for male workers and 45 years of age with 15 years’ service for female 
workers, workers employed on Other unhealthy employment are 
entitled to old age pensions at the age of 55, after 25 years’ service for 
male and at the age of 50 after 20 years’ service for female workers 
Persons reaching the age limit without completing the full qualifying 
period will be paid pensions at a reduced rate, proportionate to the 
length of service, but not less than a quarter of the full pension which 
they would have received after completing the full qualifying period, 
subject to the condition that they must have worked for at least five 
years Women who have had five or more children and have brought 
them up until the age of 8 years are entitled to old-age pension at the 
age of 50 years, provided they have worked continuously for 15 years. 
The new law also provides for grant of supplement of 10 per cent to 
the old-age pensions to certain categories of workers on certain condi- 
tions The non-employed pensioners are also entitled to supplement if 
they have one or more dependents who are incapable of work. 

Disability Pensions— For award of disability pensions, the new 
law establishes three criteria, viz., degree of disability, its origin and 
the nature of work m which the claimant was engaged For calculat- 
ing the pension the beneficiaries are divided into three groups ac- 
cording to the degree of disability which is determined by committees 
consisting of doctors and workers In cases where disability results 
from an employment accident or an occupational disease or in the 
case of employed persons disabled before reaching the age of 20 years, 
there is no qualifying period of service For others, years of work 
which provide entitlement to pension depend on the age, sex and 
nature of work performed by an insured person The range of dis- 
ability pension for persons disabled by employment accidents or occu- 
pational diseases, varies for different groups between 210 and 1,200 
roubles per month In cases where disability does not result from an 
employment accident or an occupational disease, the minimum and 
maximum limits of disability pension are much less, i e . between 160 
to 900 roubles per month for different groups The pension is awarded 
for the entire duration of disability. 

Survivor Pensions — The law provides that the members of the 
family of a salaried employee, wage earner or retired worker are 
entitled to a pension when the bread-winner dies, if the survivors are 
incapable of work. As regards survivors the law is wide in its scope 
and entitles children, brothers, sisters and grand children under 16 
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years of age (18 years in case of students), father, mother husband or 
wife if they arc at least 60 years of age in case of men and 55 years in 
the case of women or if they are disabled parents or grand-parents 
or the wife or husband irrespective of age or capacity for work if they 
have dependent children, brothers, sisters or grand children of the 
deceased aged under 8 years The factors taken into account for deter- 
mining the amount of survivor pension are the cause of death, number 
of survivors, nature of employment and the duration of continuous 
service The amount of survivor’s pension in case of death due to 
employment accident and occupational disease has been fixed at 
160—450 roubles, if there is one dependent: 230 — 900 roubles for two 
dependants; 300—1,200 roubles, for 3 or more dependants In case of 
death not resulting from employment accident or occupational 
disease and where the persons had completed the qualifying period 
of service for a disability pension the amount of pension is calculated 
on the basis of 45 to 85 per cent of the wage not exceeding 500 loubles 
per month and 10 per cent of the excess over it, the peicentage and 
the maximum limit depending upon the number of dependants The 
law also provides for payment of pensions in case of death of workers 
employed underground or in unhealthy work, death due to non-occu- 
pational accident or disease, etc and the rates vary 

Pensions to Members of Armed Forces and Their Families — 
Provision has also been made for the grant of disability and survivor 
pensions for soldiers, sailors and non-commissioned officers 
belonging to any of the four statutory categories For persons who 
were in employment before being mobilised, account is taken of the 
kind of work they were doing Rates are higher for persons who 
were working m mines or other unhealthy occupations Last wage 
drawn by them before joining up is taken into account For persons 
who were not in employment fixed amounts were provided 
Disabled persons are like civilians divided into three groups accord- 
ing to the degree of disability 

CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

•Articles of Labour Interest xn Periodicals 

Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Labour Bulletin ( Superintendent , Printing and Stationery. U P , 
Allahabad), April, 1958 — The Introduction of Old-Age Pension Insur- 
ance in India. 

Bulletin of International Social Security Association (154, rue de 
Lausanne , Geneva), October-November, 1958 — Social Security in the 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic during the period 1955 — 1957 

■Amcncan Federatiomst (815, Sixteenth St N W . Washington 
DC.), November and December. 1958 — (i) Research Serves Labor, 
(u) Our New Social Security and (lii) Are there Limits to Collective 
Bargaining? 
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American Labour Review ( Labour Attache , American Embassi), 
New Delhi), December, 1958 — (i) Labour Leadership Schools and ( 11 ) 
Automation and the Worker 

Commerce and Industry ( Prabhudayal Building, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi), January 7, 1959 — India’s Industrial Progress during 
Past Ten Years 

Commerce ( Brady House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay- 1), 10th 
January 1959— Principles of Industrialisation — Suggestions of an 
American Official. 

Capital (5, Mission Row, Calcutta), 15th and 22nd, January 1959 — 
Fall in U K Unemployment Figures — Industrial Output Increases and 
New Code for Efficiency and Welfare 

The Eastern Economist (52, Janpath, New Delhi), January 16, 
1959— Problems of Industrialisation. 
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Employment 

Table I — Employment in Factories 


Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 


State 

| 1939 

| 1947 

| 1950 

1955 

1956 

| 1957 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

[ First Half 
7 

Sec on d 
Half 

8 

Andhra 

Assam 

43 936t 

56,119 

! 01,262 

1,17,514 

68,647 

1,66,876 

71,248 

1,57,713 

55,336 

1,39,73? 

Bihar 

9.>,988 

1.36,834 

1,80.204 


1,75,472 

1,74,156 . 

1,76,901 

Bombay 

4 66,040 

7,02 465 



9,98,251 

9,87,814 

9,65,558 

Madhva 

64,494 

97,219 

1,00,056 

1,30,576 

97,848 

71,723 

99,603 

Pradesh 






Madras 

1,97,260 

2,70,386 

3,91.457 

3,27,920 

2,99,719 

3,10,728 

3,01,355 

On,sa 

6,371 

10,592 

14,439 


21,556 

23.946 


Punjab i 

22,468t 

37,486 1 

50,413 

63,712 

82,845 

77,754 

89,413 

Uttar Pra ] 

| 1,39.738 

2,40,396 

| 2,32,695 

2,45,613 

2,67,663 

2,74,371 

2,65,216 

desh 




West Ben 

5,32,830t 

0,67,626 | 

6,41,694 

6,16,739 

6,63,272 

6,29,507 

6,54,532 





Ajmer 
Coorg | 

13,330 . 
14 

15,864 1 
117 

1 16,597 

14,609 




Delhi 

17,400 

: 31,320 

49,268 

47,252 

47,559 

46,601 

52,684 

Andaman 


2,065 

1 1,497 

1,928 

3,105 

2,911 


&, Nicobar 
Islands 
Total . 


16,18,875 

j 22,74 689 

25,04,399 

26,90,403 

28,85,504 

29,66 217|| 

30.87.864J 


1 c-Mimsiea. 

||TncludeS figures of KeraU (1,16,435), Rajasthan (35,981) and Himachal Pradesh (1,163). 
jIncludesfignresofKerala(')3,'>43),MvSore(l,22,3’>9),IUjaSthan(3.>,S5I)and HiOiacbal Pra- 
desh (1,181) 

Source — Chief Inspector of Fact ones. State Governments. 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 



Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mill Industry in the Various States 
during November, 1958 




Total No 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

Stato 


B Rolla 

1st 

shift 

2nd 

shift 

3rd 

shift 

Total 

I 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar . 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh . 
Madras 

Mysore 

Orusa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Pondicherry 


13,420 

I, 070 
5,04,210 

11,203 

54,780 

1,22,400 

29,956 

5.2S0 

9.351 

II, '100 
54,038 
43, 562 
21,372 

7,7 54 

5,529 
C2b 
2,45,301 
5,344 
24,424 
61,35 ’ 
15,029 
1,619 
3,702 
6,074 
22,084 
21,416 
6,748 
3,147 

3.371 

391 

1,5 vm 
2,540 
16,623 
33,851 
3,339 
1,256 
2,175 
3,-522 
15,092 
12,743 
7,110 
2,220 

1,951 

36,102 

1,530 

3,905 

10,201 

1,400 

1,261 

1,762 

1,039 

8,484 

7,034 

4,607 

141 

10,851 

1,017 

4,37,800 

9,423 

44,932 

1,05,414 

25,668 

4,136 

7,639 

10,685 

45,660 

41,228 

18,533 

*,508 

Total (November, 1058) . 

8,90,443 

4,23,73. 

2,65,244 

79,527 

7,68,506 

Total (Octoltcr, 1953) . , 

8,83,970 

4,22,802 

2,62,164 

82,404 

7,67,370 

Total (November, 1957) . . 

9,25,103 

4,36.783 

2.72,230 

91.103 

8,00,168 

Averngo (1957) 


9,43,417 

4,39,624 

2,77,518 

93,806 

8,12,948 


-Source— Mi oMry of Commerce e.n<l Industry, Government of India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



August 

July 

August 

Average 


1958 

1958 

1957 

1957 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

Underground | 

Average Daily Number of W others Employed | 

2,00,790 

2.02,129 

1,90,765 j 

2,00,192 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

51,S9,971 ! 

54,55,526 

49,33,061 

51,09,006 

Open 15 Orlanga 

Avenge Duly Xumhe- ofWurkers Employed 

37,405 

3S.195 

29,97s 

33.8S0 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

9,51,560 

10,30,390 

7,50,047 

8,64,723 

Surface 





Average Daily Number of Workers Employed. 

1,15,760 

1,12 453 

1,16,439 

1,15,604 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

Totd 

kvmge Daily Number of Workers l'mployeil . 

29,08,687 

30,35,311 

29.18,353 

25,50,657 

3.59,961 

3,52,777 

3,43,182 

3,49,670 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

1 9050,221 

95,21 "17 

86,01 461 

89,23,388 


Source — -Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of all 
Mills) in the various States by Shifts Worked during Novem- 
ber, 1958 


State 

1 

No of Spuming Mills and Spinning Departments of 
Composite Mills which during thd Month 

Remained 

Hosed 

2 

Worked 
One Shift 

3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 
4 

Worked 

Three^hifts 

5 

Total No. 
of Mills 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 


3 

1 

5 

6 

14 




1 

2 



Bombay 


15 

9 

73 

100 

198(1) 




1 

4 



Madhya Pradesh 


1 

3 

10 

5 

19 

Madras 


S 

4 


58 

134(5) 

Mysore 


3 

— 

6 

8 

17(1) 



2 





Punjab 


2 


2 

4 

0(1) 

Rajasthan . 


4 


3 







6 



West Bengal 


2 

2 

7 

19 

'30 

Delhi 







Pondicherry 


I 


1 

I 


Total {November, 1658) . 

15 

23 

182 

223 

482(9) 

Total (October, 1958) 

45 

28 

171 

229 

481(8) 

Total (Yoveml er, 1957) . 

25 

26 

179 

224 

454 

Average (1957) 


21 

22 

170 

228 

441 


N.B — The figures in Brackets relate to now mills not started working or mills working 
purely on Staple fibre 

Source — Ministry of Commerce end Industry, Government of India. 


Table 6— Numeer of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in November, 1958 for Weaving Departments of All 



purely on Staple fibre. 

Source — Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 

—Employment Service during December, 1958 


Bihar . 
Bombay . 

Delhi . 
Hi inn dial 
PriHenh. 

Jammu A 
'Kashmir 

Kerala . 
Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Madras . 
Minipur . 


Pondi- 
cherry . 
Punjab . 

Rajasthan 
Tripura . 

Uttar 

Pradcah 

'Vest 

Heunl. 

Central 

Estab- 

lishment 

co-ordi- 

nation 

office. 

Total 
(■>.<•. m 
her, 1038) 
Total 
(Toumla 
ID'S) 
”10101 

her, 1**V 


No. of 
Exchanges 
at tho 
Knil of 
the 
Month 

Xo. of 
Registra- 

During 

the 

Month 

1 3 

| Xo. of 1 Xo. of 
bppli- Appli- 

! rant a i cants on 
Placed in 1 the Lire 
[ I'm ploy- | Registers 

1 ment i at tho 
During the End of the 
Month | Month 

| 4 ] 5 

Employers 
l sing 
tho Ex- 
changes 

1 hiring 
the 
Month 

0 

J Xo of 

Notified 

During 

the 

Month 

7 

No. of 
Vacan- 

1 'CIOR 

Dealt With 

End of the 
Month 

8 

10 

11,98? 

1,227 i 

78,210 ! 

640 

1,540 

3.213 

'* 

1 3,077 

174 

20,216 

92 

787 

2,232 

19 

13,097 

1,I»2U j 

80,247 

267 

1,389 

0,773 

25 

28,304 

2,02'. 1 

1,00,727 ! 

1,070 

.7,008 

11,420 

1 

7,012 

(.71. | 

01,70.7 

297 

987 , 

1,730 

* 

7»1 

149 1 

2.690 j 

27 

147 | 

1.S90 

9 

I 15,472 

770 

1.21 727 

258 

1,229 

2,170 

IS 

12,841 

1,1 r. 

41,ni>4 

349 | 

2,739 

8,048 

13 

27,144 

2,408 

1,12,740 

871 

2,750 

1,082 

1 

1,239 

147 

6,970 

12 

1"3 

349 

8 

. 0.307 

i-.TX 

40,707 

209 

814 

2,062 

0 

7,776 

1.132 

192227 

177 

1,612 

2,187 

1 

31.1 

7(. 

2,232 

9 

49 

219 

18 

13,8ft" 

2,22b 

47,070 

712 

2,739 

3,479 

12 

7,517 

1,7.4 

29,734 

307 

1,834 

2,819 

1 

009 , 

41 

2,797 

14 

60 

301 

33 

3 ',-.27 

| 3, h77 

1,49.118 

1.000 

4,292 

7 475 

IS 

22,3 0 1 ' j 

1,31't 

2,14,910 

201 

1,914 

5,743 



1 

i 

1 

I 

71.0 

1,717 

21’ 

2,12, HOI 

| 21.037 | 

| 11,81299 i 

0.0.18 J 

30,790 

04,' Sit 

211 

1,68 Oxn 

1 18.011 

11,59,031 

0,371 

29.027 ‘ 

04, (.87 

1M 

1.0V.71T 

t 

| '' ^2/199 

■>.886 

21,4110 

47,150 

181 

j 1,47,881 

| 10. OOP ' 

1 9,2*2.099 1 

.7.072 

21 706 ' 

45.J50 

Directorate General of Rcscltlenici 
I.B — 5 

it an 1 Einpli 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers 
by States during December, 1958 


Number of 'pplieants on Live Registers Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


State 

1 

trial 

Super- 

services 

2 

Skilled 1 

* emi- .Clerical 
■killed Services 

Edu 

catinnal 

5 

Domestic 
* crvices 

0 

Unskill- 

ed 

Services 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

9 

Andhra 

401 

2,'MIO 

23,821 

4,135 

2,873 

38,131 

5,819 

78,210 

Assam 

41 

1,239 

2,271 

51 

522 

11,527 

500 

20 215 

Bihar 

317 

7.024 

9,799 

019 

2,109 

58.091 

2,250 

80,247 

Bombay 

1,088 

0,4 U 

49, W 9 

0,151 

6,310 

78,287 

10,023 

1,60,527 

Delhi 

1.311 

4,002 

15,110 

2,741 

5,709 

19,080 

2,180 

51,763 

Himachal Pradesh 

11 

no 

297 

393 

72 

1,535 

202 

2,590 

J mmu& Kashmir 









Kerala 

478 

8,004 

44,218 

0,310 

3,401 

6(i,0Ol 

4,073 

1,24,725 

Madhya Pradesh 

234 

5,4 10 

0,767 

0.903 

1,252 

18,188 

2,290 

41,094 

Madras 

4>4 

8, 00*1 

27,220 


3,688 

(13,350 

3,588 

1,12,740 

Manipur • 

107 

319 

5(1 

1.103 

12 

2,172 

1,202 

6.910 

Mysoro 

410 

2,820 

12,023 

4,988 

1,022 

10,423 

2, 1C9 

40,507 

Orissa 

195 

3,150 

3,123 

280 

303 

9,308 

2 000 

19,225 

Pondicherry 

4 

144 

259 

IfKI 

91 

1,427 

III 

2,232 

Punjab 

418 

2,780 

10,719 

4,890 

7,008 

22,460 

2,084 

47,070 

Rajasthan 

279 

8(6 

5,582 

5,111 

1,457 

14,3Mi 

1,849 

29,114 

Tripura . 

7 

200 

170 

441 

99 

881 

797 

2 591 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,310 

13 031 

48,219 

2,741 

8,714 

08,200 

0,871 

1,49,118 

West Bengal 

1,014 

19,400 

40.943 

591 

3,991 

1,71 190 

7,111 

2,14,910 

Total (Dercm 
ber, 1918). 

8,921 

88,(i(i5 

3,08,203 

50 117 

47 823 

8,20,219 

57,279 

11,83,299 

Total (N'otora. 

9,101 

87,701 

3,01,470 


42,48] 


6 >,384 

11,19,031 

lor, 1958). 






Total (Decent 
ber, 1917) 

5 029 

71,108 

2,67.717 

40.210 

32,018 

4,00,079 

44,002 

0,22,099 

Average (1017) . 

0,107 

CI^>12 

2,37,608 

30,680 

28,517 

4,07,319 

39,537 

8,16,289 


Svt'Ct — Directorate General of P.e*ettlcmcnt and Eiuplojmcnt. 
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Table 9 — Training Statistics during December, 1958 


State 

1 

No. of 

at the 

Tml of 
the 
Month 

Number of Persona Undergoing Training at the 
end of the Month 

Vocational 


Appren- 

ticeship* 

6 

Total 

Men 

3 

Women 

4 

Technical' 

- 

Andhra , 

8 

17 

2S 

1,529 

__ 

1,574 

Assam 


tin 


403 


472 

Bihar , 

ii 

M) 


1,389 


1,469 

Bombay . 

12 

n 

10 

1,767 

— 

1.796 

Jammu 1 Kashmir . 




91 



122 


3 


— 

1,0IS 

. . 


Midhyn Pradesh 

s 

43 

— 

1,32.7 



1.36$ 

Midraa 

10 


87 

1,472 



Mysore 

13 

4 

30 

1,243 





33 

7 

609 



Punjab . , 

11 

114 

— 

1.846 



Rajasthan. 

4 


— 

594 




1 ttar Pradesh . 

13 

27n 

3s7 

3.172 




137 

421 | 

2,036 

312 


Delhi 

3 

173 

183 

913 



Iimachal Tradcsh 

1 

11 

IS 

CO 

— 

93 

Total (December, 193S 

230 

>-•* 

736 

20,1 S3 

312 

22.547 

Total (VoTcmlx r, 195S 

327 

1.29- 

70.7 

20,262 

407 

22,792 

Total (l\ eember, 1057 

301 

1,294 

030 

,4 -’“ 

til" 

10, 7MS 

Average (1937) 

433 

1.154 

332 

11.181 

881 

13,748 


Source— Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment ‘Includes women, if any. 


Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Total Earnings of Factory Workers Drawing Less Than 
R s. 200 per Month 

(In th iusan Is of Rupees) 


State 

1 

1939 

1 1947 

3 1 

1931 

4 

| 1933 

1 

1936 ^ 

1 

g i 

1937(P) 

Annual 

Total ^per Worker 
earning- Rs.J 

7 S 

Andhra , ! 


- 1 

I - 

1 51,060 

75.414 

71.013 

1 1 041 9 

Assam . . 1 

4,349* 

, 13,660 

23.719 

41.931 

47,070 

42 M7 

1,327 8 

Bihar 

| 29,373 

' 82,920 | 

l .07.853 4 

1.81.786 

1.6.7.147 

l,72.lv4t> 

1.297 9 

Bombay 

1 1.44.3a? 

.7.91,839 

7,99.1174 

9.01,097 

10.99.721 

11 1 1.14b 

1,452 6 

MadhraPradcsh 


1 42,714 ! 

59.197 

7S.I09 

37.2 -6 

7-,2’tl 

1,138*7 

Madras . . . 

24.622 

1,23,479 

2,00.713 

1 2,71,217 

2.22 776 

2,31.179 

1,040*0 

Otvm 

517 ' 

3.027 , 

S.7SG 

14.027 

14 9J1 

17.089 

976*8 

Punjab . 

, 3 A 29* 

i '4.454 

36.812 j 

41.440 

4S.7M5 

60,660 

935 3 

Pttar Pradesh 1 

25,847 

1.31.432 

1.67.790f| 

1,91,747 

2.32,342 

2.5C.I89 

1,077 7 

West Bengal . , 

1.13,124* 

3,37.-77 

5.33.408 

6,1*8,799 

6,49, 2S1 

G,5s,97S 

1,161 9 


1.019 

1 3,186 

4.1*46 

5.409 






15 

113 1 

177 




Delhi . . j 

5,145 ' 

26,078 

55.336 

60,813 

67,764 

72.268 

1,493*4 


All States * 3,53,020 13,72.633 20,55.6 20 2>.7n'. 4 1< 2Q.5olo3S 27 8n.3?C 1.2 >2 0 

•Estimated. P. — Proei-IoniJ tExrtndee figures for Defence tn>l,iUati< r« 

Iftr'ii'V' the Rmupfi "Food, PevrrecC'S 1 td-a* ct» and Gins ami Vrr*»*** 

S«rte— Annual Reports on the Working ol the Payment of Wages Aet, 1936, 
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Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 



Table 12— Minimum Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance in thl 
Cotton Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 



Productivity 

Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Output per M»n sin ft for 


All Fcrsona 1 mplot Al! I ersons 


on<6 

Miners and Loaders 

wl Underground ami 
;n Open \\ orbing* 

1 mjilnyed Abovo 
and Underground 

Tons 

Kilngnxrs 

3 

Tons 

4 

I 

& 

Tons 

6 

Kilograms 

8 . 

1 14 

1,158 30 

0 58 

589 31 

0-40 

403 42 



1,137 98 

0 58 

589-31 

0-39 

393 26 


1*13 

1,148 14 

0 CO 

C( 9 C3 ■ 

0*40 

400 42 

957 . 


1, If 0*84 

0 61 

619-79 

0-41 

416 68 


Sourte — Chief Inspector of Mines Dlianbsd 
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Table 14 — By States 

Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages during December, 
1958 



Start in" dnnn » t he Month j 

Continued from IheiKHn 
Month 

1 In Progrras during tho 

| Month 

Plato 

No. 

of 

D». 

V. „ x Y f 
iHWm 'Corl,„ 

I,Y0lT.l | 

No 

of 1 
Pis 1 
putrs 1 

Maximum 

No of 
Workers 
Incolicd | 

\o of 

A ormoVtf 
Em 
plorcd 

1 ho 

1 °f 

| Pis. 

Total of 

1 No of 
Workers 
[Intolted 

Mandats 
If Lost 

1 during 

1 the 

Month 

1 

. 

l)«m 

3 

* 1 

in tlie 
Unit* 
Affected 

5 

0 

Direct-^ 
h | 

direct I 

l7 

9 

9 1 

[ 10 . 

i 

1 

| 11 

1 " 

Andhra 


71,375 

(0 

- 

4.815 ! 

c»» 

“ , 

-1 

“ 


1 

1 1,575 

! (4) 

I 8.512 
(4) 

Awam 

9 

2,017 

334 

4,3m ( 

2 

1.700 I 

- 

’•™j 

7 

1 1.316 1 

1 15,055 

Bihar 

7 

1,327 

(1) 

581 

2 iXil 
It) 

3 1 

1 


“ 

215 

10 

2,128 

(I) 

[ 1,203 
(t) 

Bamhay 

21 

s,r.s9 

11,871 

20,270 

4 ; 

210 

37 

2»9 

25 

13.6)5 

! 33,698 

Kerala 

8 

1,252 

355 

2,021 

■1 

13 

- 

18 

D 

OW 

2,311 

Mailliva 

Pradeah. 

3 

l.Vrt 

- 

2.050 


- 

- 

- 

3 

m 

1,559 

(i) 

m 

3.630 

Ul 

Madras 

10 

1.757 

0) 

2,028 

1,285 

0) 


389 ' 

~ 

701 

11 

3,621 

(1) 

16,782 

(1) 


8 

137 

- 

1,050 


271 

- 

282 1 

10 

72S 

3,151 

Oru.ua 

- 

- 

- 


1 1 

188 

- 

189 

‘l 

189 

, 5,076 

Tunjah 

1 

350 i 

- 

718 

- 

- 

- 

- 


350 

98 

r*)a«than . 

2 

171 | 

- 

221 

- 1 

- 

- 

- ! 

1 | 

171 | 

269 

Uttar Pr*. 
d,h. 

"«t Bengal 

0 

1,017 

4 “07 

810 

2,100 

111 

10.2s0 

11 

ICO 

7.301 

10 

3,100 

11 

23 

2,061 

8,271 

15,201 

71,013 

Drill! 

3 

2/Wfl 


5,011 


1 


- 

3 

670 

U) 

1,010 

(U 

Manipur . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

Tnpura 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IVeemtcr '58 

00 

242517 

| m 

17,818 

1 go.857 
<11 

1 311 

8,151 

77 

n. son 

124 1 

12,107 

(9) 

1, 80.M5 
(9) 

horriuber 

w 

F 

1,010 

77.8.78 

(H 

1 37 

7.678 

31 

0.271 

13d 

31,509 

1,772*74 

(2) 

December 

tit 


1,772 

1.31.001 

1 38 

11,707 

21 

12.898 

162 

| 85,100 

5.18,741 

Monthly 

133 

&V53.5 

62510 

1,28,7.74 

l 3 

981 

58 

1,180 

( 134 

1 70.118 

5,75,777 

W7.“ 


1 



1 





1 



] nnW| , ' ,n * ,,0n n ' * rrv ' lv '^ fmm Jammu and Kashmir, Anilamani Xirohar Dlanda and Himachal 


"taraiuTfe* ^ R,Tr * r,TPn m •"'I'*’ aliou tl «■ iwml*r of ca»e» f.‘T which th« decant in format*,, 
R^rtr Mixithly Rat arm on Industrial Dispute* 
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Table 15 — By Industries 





No. of 

Total Nc 



\o if 

Maximum 






No of 1 





Industry 


Woi Iters 

Employed 





Progress 




Novem 

October* 



Units 


her,* 

1958 





-1058 

1958 


1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0. Agriculture & Allied 







Activities 


1 076 

2,701 

10,734 

31,863 

10,472 

I Plantations 


1,976 




10,332 

2. Others 





4,665 

140 

I. Mining & Quarrying 

13 

5 900(1) 

8,175(1) 

24,893(3) 

32,314 

74,851(2) 

1. Coal 

8 

4,758 

6.724 

19,623 

5,560 

20,008 

2 Others 

5 

1.142(1) 

1,431(1) 

5,272(3) 

26,784 

54,813(2) 

II-III Manufacturing 

65 

27.988(1) 

41,150(2) 

90 769(1) 

71,995(1) 

1 63,869 







2 ^Hydrogenated Oil 

- 




- 

- 

3 Bull Industry 

_ 







4 Cigarette 

I 

24 



676 

623 

> Cotton Mills 

20 

19.109 


58,034 

12,870 

73,624 

3,000 

fi Jute Mills 

2 






4 


464 



263 

8 Woollen Mills 






0 Coir Factories 

2 





669 


1 





875 

1 1 Leather A Lea 

2 

365 

531 

225 

971 

4,820 

ther Products 


12 Heavy Chemicals 

1 






248 








14 Cement 






272 

15. Mica Industries 

1 






16. Engineering 

8 

1,217 

1,297 

8,153 

26,322 

37,193 

(except Iron and 



Steel). 







17. Iron and Steel 

2 

428 

12,170 


5.318 

12,376 

18 Others 

20 

3,282(1) 

3,508(2) 


18,714 

23,251 

IV. Construction 

4 





V. Electricity, Gas, 
Water & Sanitary 


579 

703 

9,972 

11,871 

6,242 


. Services 







Vi Commerce 

0 

514(1) 

601/1) 

1,606/1) 

i 240/1) 

446 

Retail Trade 







2 Hanking and In- 

6 

514(1) 

601(1) 

1.606(1) 

240(1) 

129 

3 Others 






317 

VII. Transport, Storage 

10 

3,605(3) 

31,001 

1,947(3) 

687 

7,692 

1 . Docks and Ports 

2. Railway* (eicl'jd 

0 

3,523(3) 

30,851 

1,867(3) 

540 

147 

464 

mg Workshops 













Manufacturing) 







3 Others 

I 





7,223 

VJUl Services 

3 





405 

IX. Miscellaneous , 

16 

2,818 

5,113 

11,518(1) 

12,141 

27,238 

Total 

126 

46,861(5) 

96,663(4) 

1,80,538(9) 

1,77 574(2) 

2,92,722(2) 


A T .B.—Tha figure given uj brackets show the number of cues for which the relevant 
information is not available ” 

Source —Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes. 

•Revised. 



Table 16 — Bv Causes and Results 

(a) Number of Fresh Disputes. (x) Number of Terminated Disputes. 

(b) Number of Workers Involved. (y) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved. 

(c) Number of Man-days Lost. (z) Total Man-days Lost 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 




Number offi celt Disputes 


uni '\iimbei "1 Mnikun Inn Iwd 

December 

November* 

Dou mbor 

Atorige 



I0W | 

10W 

ID17 

1957 

1 or more 

hut loss limn 1 no 

43 

41 

47 

■•6 


) hut lent than >00 

23 

38 

41 

44 

oOO or more 

I but lew then I 000 . 



10 

13 

t 090 or mo 

le but less thin 10 000 

10 


16 

15 

10,000 or m 

ore 



1 

I 

4ot know n 


0 


0 1 

2 


To» *[. 

03 

DO j 

121 j 

133 


Table 18— By Duration 


ImratioQ 

Numbor of Terminated Disputes 

December 

1078 

November* 

1058 

p( wmber 
1937 

Average 

1957 

A tln> or loss 

42 . 

32 

43 

48 

More Hum a day up to 5 days 

31 

38 

31 

40 

More than 3 data up to 10 days , t ^ 

13 

13 

12 

16 

More than 10 diya up to 20 days . 

5 

4 

11 

12 

More than 20 (lays up to 30 days , , 

2 

4 

7 

8 

More than 30 din 

4 

11 

0 

9 

Nut known . j 

- 

1 

6 

1 

Total . | 

07 

108 

118 

132 


Table 19— By Number of Man-days Lost 


Total Man-days Lost during a Dispute 

Numhor o C Terminated Disputes 





T)i comber 

Average 



1978 

1978 

1977 


Less tbnn 

100 . 






re but less than 1 000 . 

46 

G2 

43 


1.000 or 

norc but less than 10,000 


OJ 

31 



more but loss than 60,000 


4 


60.000 or 
Not know 

more . . . . . 

r, 

2 

2 

12 

a 


Total 

97 

103 

118 

172 


Source Monthly Return* o n Industrial Disputes, ‘Rented figures 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus 


tries in India 

( Percentage 0/ Manshifts Lost to Man-shifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State 

1 


l>ec ember 
1115S 

3 

Xoiemter 

1985 

IK comber 
1987 

Average 

19 >7 

Bombay (a) 

Colton Mill Indu'trv 

5*6 

f. b 

6 1 

7 1 

Ahmedabld (a) 


6 a 

6 0 

6 6 

6 S 

Shnlapur (a) 


11-9 

13 0 

12 b 

ir. 0 

Kanpur (fc) 




10 4 

13 0 

Kinpnrfi/ 

Lea tier Tt,(f u ^rrv 



<1 S 

10 0 

Kanpur ((•) 





8 5 

Bombay (ff) 

Engineenui* 

13- 7 

13 9 

u s 

14 Ci 

IV e*t Ben gal (e) 

Coal Mining — " 

12-6 

12 5 

12 0 

12 5 

Coal Fields (if) . 

Under rro n nd 

14*3 

( *w> 

14 C 
(July, 
1935) 

1> 2 
< AugB't, 
1957) 

14 8 


Open WorL.nc 

14 3 

10*8) 

13 7 
(July, 
1958) 

(August, 

1987) 

16 5 


Surface 

9 1 

( Augujt, 
195s) 

(July, 

195b) 

11 * 
(AulU't 
1957) 

10*6 



12 8 
( Aneu-t, 
1938) 

13 0 
(Ju'y, 
1938) 

14 9 
( Aueu«t, 
1957) 

13*7 


Source.— (n) Government of Bombay. Dcpun ( ommmioner of Labour (Adnnni'tration) 

(M Employers* Agnation of Non hem India, Kanpur 
(e) Government of \\ C't Denial I-abour CommiS'ioner. 

(rf) Chief In«pect or o filmed. Dhanliad 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mlntng and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during November 1958, by Causes 


Percentage of Ab'cnte-i'in <lne to 


Ollier Can-aN 

Sickness Social or 

I or Rehpoui 
Accident CaO'(^ With Withot 


Cotton 
Engineering 
Manufacturing (Ot; 
Oil . 

Coffee 
Gold Mining 
Sugar 
Tobacco 

Mi«ceUaneoo' 

Chemical 

Plantation* 


> 0 1 


Semrce Labour Cnmmi«i«net Mysore. 
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'table 22 — Labour Bureau Siries or Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India duiunc December, 1958 by Causes 


Forcentago of Absenteeism duo to 




r..iiN< 1 

lot tl 







if 1 

■ I Man 1 

\n d 



Olhor Causes 



V 

shills 

M« 


Bot'al 






Vhoduii d 



or 



All 


| 

t.. Work 



Religions 

With . 

Without 











I 1 


* 1 

4 

5 

6 

1 " 

8 

0 

Colton Mills — 1 

1 

1 







Madras 


3 64 820 1 

20 689 

4 0 

0 3 

0 0 

0 8 

5 7 

MiJur.il 

C , 

1.41,351 i 

20,7. 6 

4 7 


3 7 

I 2 

14 6 

Cm mil it<.ro 

13 

4,61,033 

47.942 

3 7 

0 8 

3 0 


9 9 

TmjrwUth 


2,33,653 

28,3 •* 

3 2 

3 f> 

3 8 

0 7 1 

10 3 

Others 

* 

1,02,103 

M«7 

3 1 

0 0 

2 0 

! 0 0 

0 b 

Woollm Stills- 









THianwiI 

1 1 

6,03,0*. 

6.003 

5 1 

— 

7 1 

1 1 

13 3 

Iron and Strrl 









Factories— 

West lien; it 

3 j 

3,38,378 

32.304 

2_2 


„ 


0 5 

Hill ir 


76,040 

1 1,289 

3 0 

<1 1 

5 5 

5 5 

14 7 

Madras 


10 83s 

1617 

2 6 

2 0 

3 r, 1 

— 1 

8-2 

Ordnanct Fur \ 









torus— 

West Bong-il 

3 

2,77,128 

35,781 : 

4 0 

0 6 , 

6 9 1 


12 8 

Bombay 


2.44 370 

31,776 i 





n o 

MvJliy* Prilled) 

3 

2,41,203 

32,340 | 

4 3 

» O | 



13 4 

Uttar Prndi sli 


| 3 20,077 

33 1 46 





10 3 

Madras 

1 

27 232 

3 349 

5 3 

C 7 

0 2 

0 1 

12 3 

Cement Factories— 









Andhra 

Madras 

2 i 

74.033 

10 033 

_■! 




13*6 

M idhy i Pradesh 

2 

27.714 


n 3 




11 7 

West Bengal 


13 418 , 

2,318 





12 C 

Ii.har 








Match Factories- 









Bombay 

1 

20 874 ■ 

3 503 

1 6 



■LI 

8 8 

MW Bengal 

1 

40,387 

2,398 






Uttar rradosh 








Assam 

i 

2’,oio 

2 616 

5 2 





Madras 

1 

3j 380 

4 272 

4 3 


S 5 

2 1, 

11-9 

Tramuvuj IVorl 









chops — 

Bombay 

i 

18 387 

1,400 

2 9 




7 6 

Bolhi 









Calcutta 

i 

20.800 1 

1,863 

1 4 

2 7 


2 2 

6-3 

Telegraph ITorl 









Bombay 

l 

31.599 1 

4,333 

1-6 





M est Bengal 


54.938 

4 618 

2 6 





Madhya Pradesh 

l 

33,983 

2.806 

0 2 

— 

7 C 


7-8 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumir 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shifted, to 1949=100) 


Vear 

All India* 

° r,r l"l9 

V.K. 

USA 

da 

\UH 

Tur 

kov 

1ml 

C<\ 

Co 

J,r ’" 

Pa hi 

.... 

| Burma 

ral 

Food 

Index 

K n rn 
chi 

Nara- 

Rtnj 

jltan- 

goon 

1950 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

110 

95 

107 

93 

96 

95 , 

1 85 

1951 

105 

104 

112 

109 

114 

133 

94 

110 

108 

100 

, 9<) 

S3 

1952 

103 

102 

123 

111 

117 

l»-> 

.99 

JO'l 

114 

J02 

107 . 

79 

1953 

100 

109 

127 

112 

no 

Ili2 

103 

111 

121 

113 

100 ■ 


1014 

101 

101 

129 

113 

116 

m 

1 12 

Ilf) 

1 129 

111 

1 89 | 

74 

1953 

0G 

92 

133 

112 

UG 

169 


lift 

j 128 

100 

90 ■ 

76 

1956 

105 

105 

141 

114 

UK | 

179 

140 

109 | 

128 

1 M0 

1 105 | 

85 

1957 

111 

112 

147 

j 118 

iv> 

183 

156 

112 i 

132 

120 

1 no ; 

92 


(I' 

, M 











1938 

110 

lift 1 



125 1 



114 | 





1937 










: 124 ^ 



Doc. 

113 

113 1 

130 

lift 

123 

)S4t 

1G2 

in 

131 


115 

92 

1958 













Jan. | 

111 

112 1 

150 1 

120 

123 

] 


101 

no 

132 | 

124 | 

115 ! 

87 

Fob. 

110 

110 

149 

120 

124 

! 

hi»- 

164 

115 

131 

127 

113 

84 

March 

110 ! 

110 

150 

121 ! 

124 

J 


164 

114 

130 | 

124 1 

113 

8J 

April 

111 

112 

152 

121 

12.5 

■ 



114 ! 

131 

127 

110 

86 

May 

113 

113 

151 

121 

125 

. 

•186 


115 

131 ' 

125 ' 

11.5 

90 

June 

11G 

’us 

153 

125 

125 




114 

132 

126 

115 

9.3 

Jol) 

119 

122 

150 

122 

125 




112 

131 

129 

116 

97 

August 

120 

124 

150 

122 

125 


•187 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

Sept. 

121 

123 

150 

122 

126 

J 



114 

132 ! 

129 | 

119 

91 

Oct. 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 



116 

133 

121 

118 

91 

Nov. 

122 

126 

152 

122 

126 



115 

132 

116 ' 


60 


U*l 

(1*1 











Dec. 

lift 


153 

122 

12C 



114 






•To obt ain the index number with 1044 as base year the figures given here need bo multiplied 
ty 1*42 in the case of Food Index and 1-38 in the cass of General Index Tins implies that for 
this purposo the series with the 1944=lf© that o«ed So be published simultaneously, hut has 
since been discontinued is linked to the above senes at the year 1949. Thu’ the provisional 
all-India index on base: 1944=1 00 during the month of Roomier, 1958 was 104 '22. 

1 Relates to quarter ending Decembor, 1957. 

Scvrte: fi) ■ J.L.O. except for all-India Index. 

Labour Boicau for all-India Index. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Bose sht/ted to 1949=100) 



Table 25 — Recent Series op Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excludiiig Labour Bureau Series ) 


INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 



(ip) Maldah-West Dmaj 
(r) Nadia Jlcrsbidabad 
fwi) Calcutta ‘ 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING DECEMBER, 1958 

The Consumer Pi ice Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara 
(foi which the base penods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base yeai 1949 are given m the July, 1955, and January 1955, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 1944=100 aie also 
given m the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index numbers for 
Dehri-on-Sone Monghyr and Satna recorded the maximum fall of 6 
points each The index number for Silchar declined by 5 points and 
for Gauhati, Tmsukia and Kharagpur by 4 points each. The index 
numbers for 10 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional 
figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for December 1958, are given below; only those 
for Delhi relate to January, 1959 In view of the primary interest in 
the increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown m brackets against the items In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign 


Delhi 

The index number appreciated by 4 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed last month and stood at 122 during January 
1959 In the food group, there was a rise in the prices of wheat (33) 
and a fall in the prices of rice ( — 14), Ghee pure ( — 3) mustard oil 
{ — 5) and potatoes ( — 39), the net result being a rise of 5 points in the 
group index number The fuel and lighting group index number ap- 
preciated by 1 point as a net result of a rise m the price of charcoal 
(6) and a fall m the price of mustard oil ( — 5). The clothing and the 
miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary 


Jharia 


The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 114 when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number declined by 1 poihl mainly due to a fall in the 
price of potatoes ( — 13) The clothing group index number appreciated 
by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for sarees (6) The fuel 
and lighting and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained 
stationary 
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Dehri-on-Sonc 

The index number receded by 6 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 102, The food group index 
number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for nee 
( — 19) and potatoes ( — 57) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for sarees (14) The index 
numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous groups re- 
mained stationary 

Monguyr 

The index number receded by G points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 93 The food group 
index number receded by 7 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice (—14) and atta wheat ( — 5) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for mustard oil (11). The clothing group index number declined by 
4 points mainly due to lower quotations for dhotics ( — 4), sarees ( — 3), 
shirting ( — 6) and coating ( — 4) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary 

Cuttack 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 116 when rounded upto the nearest mtegei The fuel 
and lighting group index numbei appi eciated by 2 points due to an 
increase in the price of kerosene oil (8) The clothing group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
sarees (1). The miscellaneous gioup index number advanced by 1 
point due to an increase in the price of supari (5) The food group 
index number remained stationary 

Bermampur 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120 when rounded upto the neatest integer The food 
group index number receded bv 2 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for brinjals ( — 33) and plantain ( — 33) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 5 points mainly due to an mcieasc 
in the prices of firewood (3) and keiosene oil (21) The miscellaneous 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher cruota- 
tions for tobacco (2) The clothing gioup index number remained 
stationary. 

Gauhati 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since Oct W5& and stood at ?iu The food group 
index number receded by G points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice ( — 16) and mustaid oil ( — 10) The other group index numbei s 
remained stationaiy 

SlLClIAR 

The index declined by 5 points reversing the upward tendency 
noticed since Mav 1938 and stood at 108 The food group index 
number receded by 7 points mainly due to lower quotations for rice 
(—3), fish (—37). mustard oil ( — 3) and gur ( — 17) The miscellaneous 
groups index number receded by 1 point due to a fall in the puce of 
supari ( — 30). The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups lemamned stationary. 
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Tinsukia 

The index numbei leceded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since Octobei 1958 and stood at 114. The food group 
index number receded by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice (—15) and mustard oil ( — 5), The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
supari (16) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing gioups remained stationary. 


Ludhiana 

The index number advanced by 1 point after remaining almost 
stationary during the preceding two months and stood at 100. The 
food group index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (7) wheat flour (10) and chillies (27) The 
clothing group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall 
m the price of muslin (—5) The miscellaneous group index number 
declined by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for tobacco (— 42 ) 
The fuel and lighting group index number remained stationary. 


Akola 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the upward 
tendency noticed since May, 1958 and stood at 107 The food group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (4), ]uar (2) and dal tur (3) The fuel and lighting and 
the miscellaneous group index numbers also advanced by 1 point 
each due to an increase in the price of firewood (2) and pan (9) res- 
pectively The clothing group index number remained stationary. 


Jabalpur 

The index number receded by 2 points having remained almost 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 111. The food 
group index number declined by 2 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for wheat ( — 4), dal tur (—6) and potatoes (—23). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to an increase 
in the price of twill (5) The miscellaneous group index number de- 
clined by 1 point due to fall in the price of pan ( — 8) The fuel and 
lighting group index number remained stationary 


Kharagpur 

The index number further receded by 4 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group 
index number declined by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice ( — 1C) and bnnjals ( — 17) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to a rise m the price of 
firewood (2) The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 
1 pomt mainly due to higher quotations for hair oil (9) The clothing 
group index number remained stationary 
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Mercara (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point reversing the upward ten- 
dency noticed since September 1958 and stood at 132. The miscel- 
laneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower 
quotations for soap washing ( — 12). Other group index numbers re- 
mained stationary. 


Bhopal (Base: 1951=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120 when rounded upto the nearest integer. Other group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

BeawaR (Base. Aits'. 1951 — July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 109 when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number receded by 1 point due to a fall in the prices of 
wheat ( — 2) and gur ( — 9) The fuel and lighting group index number 
advanced by 9 points mainly due to higher quotations for firewood 
(10) and kerosene oil (8) The index numbers for the clothing and the 
miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number further declined by 6 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 109 The food group 
index number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (—11), wheat ( — 9) bern (—7) and ]unahari (—22) The fuel 
and lighting group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to 
a fall in the price of firewood (—10). The clothing and the miscella- 
neous group index numbers remained stationary 
Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August, 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October, 1943 to October, 1944, the consumer price index numbers on 
the original base 1944=100 for December, 1958 and January, 1959 
were 155 96 and 160 58 respectively 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this senes 
the average index for 1944 worked out to 260.8. Linking this figure 
with index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau Series, the 
Consumer Price Index Number for the month of January, 1959 on 
pre-war August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 418 84. 


L/B382DofLB — 6 






I* aa folio**— Mtran s 1953^100, PJactaticn Centra* (Ccrap-isinfr Godjlor, KnlUliunby, V»viUurt 
Ebcj.*!: 1951 -100, Ba.»»r liognst ltol to July 1952 -lOO % d 3 S»ta» : 1953-100. 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 


(Base. Shifted to 1949 

=100) 



Name of Centre 

December 

November 




1958 

1958 

1957 

1958 

MIDDLE 

CLASS 




1 Calcutta • 

_ 


105 

- 

2. Asaasol . . 

- 


109 

- 

LOW PAID E3IPLOYEES 



1 Visakhapatnam . 

132 

131 

112 

120 

2 Eluru ... 

126 

126 

121 

120 

3. Cuddalore 

123 

119 

103 

112 

4. TiruchirapalU 

111 

112 

ICO 

104 

5 Madurai . 

116 

115 

103 

1(5 

6. Coimbatore . 

120 

122 

111 

114 

7. Kozhikode .... 

114 

112 

105 

106 

8. Bollary 

117 

116 

115 

112 

RURAL POPULATION 



1. Advivaraffl 

117 

117 

114 

115 

2. Thottangi . . ... 

121 

120 

127 

123 

3. Alamuru 

120 

120 

112 

114 

4 Madbavaram ... 

107 

109 

126 

118 

5 Puliyur • . . . 

123 

121 

115 

113 

6. Agararn 

127 

124 

118 

116 

7. Tholayanatham 

104 

104 

102 

103 

8. Eriodu . . . 

131 

128 

123 

121 

9. Gokilapuram . ... 

108 

194 

101 

103 

10. RinathuLudaTU . . . . 

110 

111 

109 

110 

11. Gndffvaticberi . . 

99 

99 

95 

98 

12. Kuondtlmr 

109 

108 

106 

106 

13 Koduvalli . 

102 

100 

97 

97 


bout it s State Governments. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of December 1958 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of December 1958, are 
given in the following tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the compila- 
tion of these price relatives have been published in the October, 1953, 
issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette.’ Articles for which the price 
relative during the month of December 1958 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre in the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets. In case of a de- 
cline the number is given with a minus sign. 


Name of the centra 
and State 

(«) 

Names of tho commodities and variations in their price 
relative in brackets 

(2) 



Bombay— 


Surat 

Wheat (—13) 

Dohad . 

Maize (25), Moong Dal(— 10), Gur<— 10), Edible oil (—17), Tea (10), 
Silt (SI), Supari (17). 

Bihar — 


Patna . 

Rice (—10) \rhir Dil (—11), Chillies (12), Potatoes (—28), Pan 
(— 30|£Rtipo« (13) 

My tort — 


llubll . 

Moon? Dal (2(>), Arlur Dil (18). Chillies (—30), Tobacco (32), 
Pan (20). 

Punjab — 

Amritsar , . 

Gur (—-30), Onions (11), Potatoes ( — 14) 

Uttar Praduh — 


Lucknoir . 

1 Moong Dil (—20), 3 lush Dal (—13), Cur<— 30), Meat (IS), Oman* 
(30), Potatoes (—34), Pan (82) 

Agra . . 

Moong Dal (—11), Gur (—20), Potatoes (—30), Pan (—28). 

Bareilly , , 

| Barley (—12), Moong Dal ( — 30), Gur[ — 30), Tea (11), Potatoes 
( — *37) * 

Banaras . . m 

Moong Dal (—12), Mash Dal (-22), Gur (—31), Potatow ( -64). 

Meerut . . 

Gur ( — 17), Onions (12), Potatoes {- 51), Tan (—11). 
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(I) 

W 

IFwf Binyal— 

Urban Centres — contd. 

Ilowrah 

Rico ( — 18), Gur {— 21), Tish ( — 25), Potatoes ( — 43), Tan (15), 
t>upan(12). 

Budge Budge 

Rite (—29), Cut ( — 29), Fish (—19), Potatoes ( — 48) 

Knnkinnra 

Rice (—18), Chattoo (12), Gur (—24), Full (—24), Potatoes (—45), 
Pan (—10) 

Famganj . . 

Rict (—21), Gur (—20), Potatoes (—26), Tan (15). 

Calcutta . i 

Rico (-14), Gur (—14), Potatoes (—37). 

Gnuriporo 

Rice (— 1C), Potatoes (—29) 

Serampore 

Rice (->3), Tish (—17). Potatoes (-35), Ilair Oil (—14). 

Kmchnrapirn 

Rice(— 25), Aihsr T» >1 (12), Guc(— ll), Fish (— 27), Potatoes (—32). 

Bural Centres 

Assam — 1 


Maibang . 

Pan (22). 

Bthnr— 


Teghra* . 

Rice (—13), Onions (—28), Potatoes (13), Pan (H)< 

Bombay— 


Lnkli . 

Jowar ( — 16), Kerosene or) (11) 

Madhya Pradesh — 


Multnpi . 

Jonnr (—11) 

Riliunntpur • , 

Soap washing (29) 

Mysore— 


Kudchi i . . 

Rice (— 14), Chillies (— 61), Onions (39) 

Orissa— 


Bambra . . . 

Chillies (13), Sup-iri (—31) 

Munigiida . . 

Salt (10), Chillies (18). Onions (—37) 

liajnMan — 


Nana . . - , 

Edible oil (—11). 

Piter pradeth — 


Shfinltargarb • . 

Jowar (—11), Arbar Dal (10), Gur { — 1*6} 


* Bate 1050 — 100. 
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Table 28 — Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of December, 1958 


(Bose. 1949=100) 


1 

0 

| 

P 

3 

! 

4 ' 

1 

f 1 

Si 

S 1' 
l 

0 i 

h 

~ 

53 

3_ 

P 

8 

£ 

3 

1 

& 

p 

p 

10 

£ 1 

5 j 

I < 

fi 

ji 
12 ( 

= B | 

5 

2o| 

| W 

14 

K i 

17 | 

V 

16 

Cereal*— j 

Wheat 

ICS 

133 

88 ' 


107 


113 

1 

08 | 

114 

loc 

87 

806 

1 CG 

87 

F.ice 

101 

115 

03 I 

115 



71 


73 

73 

no 

141 1 

157 

135 

152 




120 1 


217 ' 

152 

150 


143 

'35 

m 1 

107 

71 


01 


128 



124 





76 , 

85 






Bariev 



100 




119 

138 

112 

113 








158 

122 1 





-1 







Chnttoo . 

— 


97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

76 

S4 

118 

OG 

88 

Pulses— 
















Moon" Dal 

90 

160 


142 

118 


no 


115 

107 

116 

107 

124 

117 

111 

Ma h Dal 

100 




95 


123 

110 

120 

104 






Gram Dal 

78 

100 


110 






m 

102 

ICG 

100 

103 

Arhar Dal 

109 

— 

136 

139 

132 

150 

1 149 

ICO 

141 ( 

137 

124 

129 

103 

no 

104 

Oth tr Food Arti- 
cles— 

Su2ar 

107 

109 

100 

104 

'114 


.114 

112 

117 , 

113 ' 

118 | 

115 

1118 

1113 

1115 

Gur 

01 

03 

115 


1 1 15 


I 86 


07 

S3 

02 

87 

91 

1 85 1 

83 

ChceVana pati 



109 


120 


; ss 


01 

02 , 

101 

01 

i 81 

| 85 1 

! 85 

Ghee Pure 

03 

03 

102 1 


- 


1 99 



04 

106 . 

80 

1105 

127 

1 13 

Edible Oil 

00 

S3 

00 

S6 

1 90 

82 

S4 


01 

SG 

78 

80 

7S 

i so 1 

81 

Tea 

' -l 

129 

,123 1120 

113 U20 

129 

123 

127 

120 

123 1 

123 

100 

127 1 

,134 

Salt 

4(1 

123 

75 

108 

30 

60 

67 

60 

64 , 

75 

100 

100 

100 

'loo 

100 

Chillies . 

8S 

04 

106 

117 

SO 




57 1 

00 

85 

73 

80 

1 84 

82 

Turmeric 


51 



38 





56 

50 

Cl 


5G 

54 

Meat 

03 

110 

83 

121 

114 

I2G 

100 

107 

01 1 

112 

00 

97 

92 

1 92 1 

90 

Fish 



04 


- 






103 

110 

104 

| 92 

100 

Onions . 

60 

120 

134 

120 

i 63 

100 

68 


PS 

60 

81 

SO 

1 86 

1 84 

90 

Potatoes 

115 


80 

117 

98 

108 

87 


1 77 

S3 

02 

94 

, 98 

8G 

OS 


00 

S3 

89 

94 

71 

S7 

86 

119 

100 

91 

109 

90 

| 96 

| 90 

101 

Fuel and Light- 
ing — 

Firewood 

113 

72 

71 

100 

70 

73 

85 


I 

93 


95 

! oi 


71 

Match Box 

120 

86 

80 

120 

120 

140 

150 



120 

120 

l?0 

100 

IlOO 

120 

Kerosene Oil 

110 

UO 

89 

113 

03 

■ 112 

104 

100 

100 

03 

100 

100 

1109 

‘ 50 

109 

itisrellaneom — 
















Bidis 

100 

100 

123 

100 

105 

133 

133 


100 

133 

107 

107 

107 

100 

100 

Tobacco . 

120 


81 


102 






128 

101 

123 

84 

107 

Soap IVashin" 

112 

100 

Cl 

107 

03 

13S 




107 


88 

78 

8G 

102 

Hair Oil , 

113 

109 

110 

103 






121 

166 


138 

129 

138 

Pan 

86 


129 

110 


93 

84 



53 

147 

1133 

95 

127 

113 

s„p,„ . . 

158 

192 

172 

137 

— 

223 

=0, 

246 

173 

231 

242 

247 

217 

233 

229 
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Table 28 — contd. 


17 

3. g 

I- 

w 

18 

ia 

X~ 

20 

JS 

21 

| 

22 

S. 

1 

23 

3 

« 

>3 

24 

E--5 

*25 

?. 

20 

l 

27 

T 

28 

C 

2 

» 

29 

| 

© 

30 

& 

k 

31 

5 

II 

Jfi 

'k 

Wheat 

04 

87 

87 



127 



93 





74 

112 

Rico 

IS* 

ISO 

136 

134 

130 

(24 





172 


73 


87 

Gram 


122 

1)9 



129 


• 







152 

Jowar 




133 


IOC 

IC3 

92 







114 







123 








67 

138 







108 










Chittoo 

104 

105 

09 

— 

— 

151 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Puisne— 
















Moong Dal 

132 

109 

136 



124 







147 

69 


Slash I)al 






160 









123 

Gram Dal 

100 

10') 

105 

105 


148 








8S 


Arhar Dal 

131 

140 

138 

122 

84 

150 

120 

123 

153 

150 

90 

112 

132 


137 

Other Food A rti 
clet — 

Sugar 

no 

no 

107 

100 

96 

„ s 




95 

107 

108 

158 

107 

110 

Gur 

81 

102 

80 

89 

119 

148 

ICO 





03 


93 


Ghco Vanasjnti 

80 


87 



104 










Ghee Pore 

SO 

81 

90 

119 


07 







101 

107 


Edible Oil 

82 

80 

60 

98 

109 

95 

93 





8!) 

91 

85 



124 

123 

130 

110 

133 

103 







132 



Salt 

92 

100 

91 


SO 

92 






63 

91) 

120 



60 

90 

80 

154 

94 

81 

117 

88 


139 

32 

133 

134 

85 


Turmonc 

48 

54 

63 

86 

SS 


53 





53 

106 

50 


Mont 

87 

100 

102 

160 


97 








!W> 


Fish 

97 

07 

HI 


123 

138 










Onions 

107 

03 

84 

S3 

93 

148 





13 

81 

13 



Potatoos 

115 

108 

92 


117 

173 










Milk 

113 

I0K 

2W 

130 

— 

100 

CO 

109 

155 

92 

100 

125 

102 

100 


Fuel and Light- 
ing— 

Firewood 

97 

88 

112 



m 

120 








_ 



120 

120 

120 

80 

100 

100 






20 

100 

100 

Kerosene Oil . 

100 

100 

100 

— 

119 

112 

103 

92 

112 


89 

112 

75 

20 


Miscellaneous— 
















Bid is 

100 

120 

123 

136 

30 

100 

106 






06 

19 



81 

118 

99 


70 

73 








28 


Soap Washing . 

05 

91 

80 

107 

69 

112 

150 

218 





75 

97 

88 

Hair Oil . 

140 

133 

149 

93 


148 

127 






26 



Pan 

109 

133 

133 


85 

71 










Supar* 

250 

223 

204 

~ 

229 

187 


262 

220 


169 

220 





Source : Labour Bureiu. •Ease : 1930=100. 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base 1952-53=100) 










Ganorai Index All 
Commodities 

' 



Ccieale 

Pulv a 

\!1 food 
Ai tides 

trnl 

Raw 

Materials 

Mantifac- 

tmeil 

Articles 

“ 

New bines 
convert cd 
to old 
base (year 
Aug ’39= 
100)f 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

1953* Avenge 



100 

90 

109 

no 

100 

105 C 

401-9 

1931 Average 



SI 

0b 

9S 

104 

100 

OD 6 

379 1 

19 >5 Avorago 



73 

30 

85 

97 

99 

91 0 

34S 9 

1936 Average 



0-* 

78 

99 

113 

10*> 

102 C 

390-3 

195" Averago 



102 

S3 

107 

ns 

108 

108 7 

413-7 

1958 Average 



105 

94 

112 

115 

10S 

111 0 

422-5 

1937— 










December 



98 

SO 

104 

115 

108 

107 0 

407-2 

195S— 










January 



97 

80 

103 

114 

10s 

100 0 

403-4 

rebruary 



93 

70 

101 

111 

108 

104 7 

308 5 

March . 



93 

78 

102 

111 

108 

103 4 

401 2 

April , 



97 

S2 

103 

114 

10S 

107 4 

40S 8 

May . 



99 

S2 

107 

114 

108 

I0S 2 

411-8 

June . 



106 

oi 

113 

113 

108 

111 7 

423-1 

July . 



JJD 

JPO 

JJ8 

JO 

JOS 

JJ4 7 

m a 

Augnat 



114 

102 

120 

119 

190 

no o 

441 5 

Soptombor 



115 

10> 

121 

119 

109 

11G 5 

443-4 

October 



114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

11G 2 

442 3 

November 



111 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

December 



105 

111 

113 

113 

10S 

111 4 

424 0 


•Averago of 9 months ending December. 

tFignres Utvo boon obtained on the bisis: 100 of the new sones=3SO C (being the average 
for inSNf* „f the oil series). 

Source: Office of the Economic Adi i»cr, Ministry of Commerco & Tndustri , Govt, of India, 
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EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS DURING THE YEAR 1957* 

In this article statistics of per capita average earnings of factory 
workers during 1957 have been presented on the basis of data 
received under the Payment of Wages Act. 1936. from the various 
States and Union Territories Under this Act. the Authorities m each 
State collect annual returns from individual factories, consolidate 
these primary returns and furnish consolidated returns to the Labour 
Bureau. The present article, like similar articles for previous years, 
presents the statistics of earnings, as contained in the consolidated 
returns received from the States and Union Territories, for general 
information It does not purport to give an analysis of wage move- 
ments or the causes for the mter-State or inter-industry variations in 
the level of earnings, because necessary material for such studies is 
not contained in the consolidated returns received from States and 
generally there is no regular system for ascertaining reasons for 
variations in earnings, as reported in the primary returns of factories 
and of verifying the data when large variations are noticed More- 
over, the data collected under the Payment of Wages Act are subject 
to several limitations of scope, coverage and concepts which have to 
be carefully borne in mind in drawing any conclusions from them 
These limitations are discussed in the next few paragraphs 

2. Limitations • 

2.1. The Payment of Wages Act 1936. covered employees, includ- 
ing clerical and supervisory staff whose monthly wages did not ex- 
ceed Rs. 200f and who were employed m factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. It may be noted that the employees covered 
under the Payment of Wages Act. 1936 are not identical with 
workers’ as defined m the Factories Act Thus, the figures of average 
per capita annual earnings derived from the returns under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act are not strictly attributable to the employment 
figures (published elsewhere in the Gazette) relating to ‘workers 
collected under the Factories Act 

2.2. The term ‘wages’, as used in the Payment of Wages Act. 
includes all remuneration capable of being expressed in terms of 
money which would be payable in terms of the contract of employ- 
ment but does not include the following - — 

(a) The value of any house accommodation, supply of light, 
water, etc.; 

. *^ n article on the game subject in respect of the year 1056 was published in the March, 103S 

» < sue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

, , 4 With the enforcement of the Pivment of Wages (Amendment) Act, 1057 with effect from 
1st April, lOjg, th* *.8^, limit in tho Act has been raised from Ha. 200 to Ps. 400. 
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(b) Contribution paid by the employer to any pension fund or 
provident fund, 

(c) Travelling allowance or value of any travelling concession; 

(d) Any sum paid to defray special expenses; and 

(e) Any gratuity payable on discharge. 

t0 x say bow , far tbe information regarding wages as 
furnished in the returns under the Payment of Wages Act is based 
"t U " lf r interpretation of the term ‘Remuneration’. In the primary 
Slowmg hea* - “ are requlred “> £uraish th = ■“» under the 

(a) Basic Wages, (b) Cash allowances including dearness allow* 
ance, (c) Money value of concessions, (d) Bonus; and 
(e) Arrears 

nf unll ke!y that one of the components, viz, money value 

? ay not have been taken on a uniform basis 
omfn™ dU ^ factones Steps have, however, been taken to lay down 
uniform instructions in the matter for the purpose of future returns 

Author, 311 tb ® factories furnish their primary returns to the State 
SJSSS, 1 though it is a statutory obligation and hence the 
onlv anrf nnt H! tU 'E n ? °/ States relate to factories submitting returns 
to all factories covered under the Act. The proportion of 
comparab^htv'nf'th^cf. !; et . unis varies from year to year vitiating the 
S nSSS °\ t] ? e 6tat 'stics to some extent. In the various Tables 
of non?response rtlC C ' 30 attempt has been made to indicate the degree 

fnl 1 owlr, Fl? „ f ° n .^ 01 idate . d returns of State Authorities contain the 
lowing main items of information, by industries: — 

(a) Number of units covered under the Act and of those fur- 
nishing returns 

(b) Average daily employment during the year. 

(c) Total man-days worked during the year. 

ta ^ ® ros , s ^age-bill (before any deduction) broken up by 
components like basic wages, money value of concessions, 

bv average daily employment for an industry is derived 

up such figures (obtained by dividing aggregate number 
oor^d hv d ^ nn , g the year hy the number of working days) re- 
waee-h]n y fn.?= md ^ aI * Umts . beIongin 2 to tbat industry. Total gross 
daifv emnlmm^n?' dustry, when divided by the corresponding average 
eandnps ds L be fi Sures of per capita average annual 

of avera’pp ^ tb,s artl cle. It will be clear that the figures 

the variations ?n earnings , derived in this manner, are subject to 

of error in anJ 1 *!? 6 number °f working days and contain an element 
for th?s reason made on the basis of these figures 11 is 

industries nnlv figures bave been presented for perennial 

may not be consider^]* in the number of working days 

number of wnrVin^^ 6 ' «° elim «nate the effects of variations in the 
can be denvS^y^fcKn?!* 6 ® ° f av erage daily per capita earnings 

total man-days worked ' d SM»I^ ! « 8rOSS ». Wage ’f lU x. by the corres P ondl ’ ng 
y • ouch figures have also been presented in this 
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article (Table IV) for the first time, for both seasonal and perennial 
industries. It may be mentioned, however, that provision for collec- 
tion of data on man-days worked was introduced comparatively re- 
cently and in the consolidated returns received from States, these 
data are sometimes not furnished at all or m some cases the quality 
of such data seems to require improvement. 

2 5. The statistics presented in this article cover all the States, as 
re-organised, except Jammu and Kashmir where the Payment of 
Wages Act had not been enforced in 1957 and a few Union Territories 
where the employment in factories was not sizeable It may be stated 
that these statistics for years prior to 1956 used to relate to former 
Part ‘A’ States only. Due to this significant change in the geographi- 
cal coverage of statistics of earnings collected under the Payment of 
Wages Act, it will not be correct to continue the Labour Bureau 
Series of Index Numbers of Earnings for Factory Workers on base 
1951=100. The Bureau, therefore, proposes to compile a new series of 
these indices in due course on a recent base. 

2.6. The statistics for 1957 presented in this article are subject 
to some revisions because a few figures showing large variations from 
the corresponding figures of the preceding year, particularly in the 
returns received from Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, have 
been referred to the State Authonties concerned for verification 

3. Average annual earnings, by States. 

3.1. In Table 1 are presented the statistics of average annual 
earnings for 1956 and 1957 by States It will be seen that taking all 
the States and Union Territories covered in this Table, only about 
70 per cent of the factories covered under the Act furnished retuins 
during 1957 as compared to about 72 per cent during 1956 The cover- 
age was particularly poor in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan during 
both the years though there was some improvement in the position 
during 1957 as compared to the previous year 

32. Subject to all the limitations of the statistics discussed earlier, 
per capita average annual earnings, taking all the States and Union 
Territories together, advanced from Rs 1,186 8 during 1956 to 
Rs. 1,233 9 during 1957 or by about 4 0 per cent The States in which 
an appreciable rise in per capita average annual earnings was 
recorded between the two years were Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Mysore As already cautioned in the 
introductory paragraph, no definite inference can be drawn from 
these variations and sometimes they may result from the nature of 
the data themselves. The returns from Andhra Pradesh showed a con- 
siderable rise in average annual earnings in several industries and 
those from Madhva Pradesh in respect of Textiles and Electrical 
Machinery industries It has already been stated that some of these 
figures are under reference to State Authorities for verification In 
the returns received from Assam, a considerably higher level of earn- 
mgs was recorded in 1957 than in 1956 m respect of the industries, 
^ r °ducts of Petroleum and Coal, Metal Products (except Machinery 
and Transport Equipment) and Water and Sanitary Services The 
higher level of earnings in these industries was ascribed by the State 
Authority to increased amounts paid as bonus, allowances, etc In the 
returns received from Rajasthan, the considerably higher level of 
earnings during 1957 than in 1956 was mainly accounted for by 
textile and Non-metallic Mineral Products industries and in those 
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from Mysore by Non-Metallic Mineral Products and Transport and 
Transport Equipment industries 

4 Average annual eammgs, by industries: 

4.1. In Table II, statistics of average annual earnings during 
1957 for various industries are presented. These statistics have been 
presented for the first time by detailed industrial classification show- 
ing figures for individual industries. Previously such statistics used 
to be published for broad groups of industries only. An idea of the 
coverage of the statistics in terms of the number of factories covered 
under the Act and the number furnishing returns is also given in 
this Table This, as also other limitations of the statistics mentioned 
earlier, have to be carefully borne in mind in drawing any conclu- 
sions from these figures The statistics have been presented for all the 
States and Union Territories together. 

4 2 The average per capita annual earnings during 1957 in some 
of the more important and well-known industries are reproduced 
1 De\cw.— 


industry 


Average 

annual 

eammgs 

f I* r u 

daring 

1957 


1. Cation Textile 

2. Jute Textile .... 

3. bilk Textile ... 

4. Taper Mills .... 

5. Printing, Publishing and Allied Industnca 

8. Tanneries and Leather Finishing . . 

7. Artificial Manures .... 

8. Heavy Chemicals .... 

9. Matches ...... 

10. Iron and Steel ..... 
It. Metal Containers and Steel Trunks . 
12 Textile Machinery and Accessories . 

13. Shijv-Vsmldsng and P.epa ring . . 


1,363 5 
1,037-4 
1.215-7 
1,212 8 
1,217-5 
775 9 
1,284-8 
1,239-0 
914-0 
1,929 0 
1,101 0 
1 . 201- 1 
1,859 9 
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5. Average annual earnings , by components- 

Table III shows the break-down of per capita average annual 
earnings during 1957 by the vanous components, viz., bonus, money 
value of concessions, etc, for individual States excluding a few 
which did not furnish this break-down in their consolidated returns. 
Basic wages and cash allowances (including dearness allowance) 
constituted about 53 0 per cent and 39.4 per cent, respectively of 
average annual earnings taking together all the States which furnish- 
ed the information. Of the remaining 7.6 per cent , bonus accounted 
for 5.6 per cent , money value of concessions 1.6 per cent, and arrears 
0 4 per cent. The share of bonus in average annual earnings was 
comparatively high in Assam (13 3 per cent), Bihar (12 6 per c$nt.) 
and Andhra Pradesh (9 4 per cent ) and the share of money value of 
concessions was comparatively high in Assam (10.8 per cent.), Madras 
(8.9 per cent.) and Bihar (4 7 pex cent.). 

6. Average daily earnings by States and Industries-. 

6.1. Table IV gives the statistics of average daily earnings per 
capita derived by dividing the total wage-bill by the total man-days 
worked, as furnished m the returns of States. These statistics have 
been presented for the first time in this article. Since the statistics 
of average daily earnings will not be subject to the variations in the 
number of days worked during a year, they have been presented for 
both seasonal and perennial groups of industries m this Table. The 
statistics are presented for only broad groups of industries and for 
only those States for which it was possible to compute average daily 
earnings on the basts of their i etui ns 

62. It appears that in every State covered in Table IV, average 
daily earnings for all the seasonal industries (Gins and Presses, Food, 
Beverages and Tobacco) togethei were lower than those for all the 
other perennial industries together Taking all the States together, the 
average daily earning in seasonal industries was Rs 1 69 as against 
Rs. 4.28 for perennial industries 

6 3. Taking all the States together, average daily earnings ranged 
from Rs 1.35 in Processes Allied to Agriculture to Rs. 6.29 in. Products 
of Petroleum and Coal, the overall average for all industries together 
being Rs. 3.67. In Bombay, the range was from Rs. 1 60 in the 
Tobacco Industry to Rs 6 85 in Products of Petroleum and Coal with 
an overall average of Rs 4 54 in Madras from Rs. 0 63 in Food to 
Rs. 5.60, m Electricity, Gas and Steam with, an overall average of 
Rs. 2.61, m Kerala from Rs 1 27 in Food to Rs 6 89 in Products of 
Petroleum and Coal with an overall average of Rs. 211, in Rajasthan 
from Rs. 0.60 m Food to Rs. 5 44 in Electricity, Gas and Steam with 
an overall average of Rs. 2.58, in Delhi from Rs 2 52 in Rubber and 
Rubber Products and Non-Metallic Mineral Products to Rs 6 68 in 
Products of Petroleum and Coal with an overall average of Rs. 4 89, 
in Orissa from Rs. 1.28 in Personal Services to Rs 5.27 in Machinery 
(except Electrical Machinery) with an overall average of Rs 2.78, 
etc. These statistics provide only rough indicators for mter-State and 
Inter-Industry differentials in the level of earnings, a closer study of 
which requires detailed investigations both into the causes and into 
the quality of primary data. 
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Table No II 

Average Annual Earnings of Factory Employees covered under the 
Payment of Wages Act, by Industries, 1957 
(Perennial Industries only) 




| No. of Factories 

In Factories 
Furmsihng Returns 

Cod* 

No. 

Industry 

Covered 

the Act 

Furnish 

mg 

Returns 

Daily 

Employ 

Average 

per 

Capita 

Annual 

Earnings 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


l Textile* 




Rs. 

23 


4,383 

2,868 

11,04,251 

1, 243-3 

231 

Spinning, Weaving and Finishing of 
Textile*— 






(a) Cotton Mill* . . . . 

1,641 

1,053 

7,42,545 

1,363-5 


(6) Jute Stills . 

111 

108 

2,51,670 

1,037 4 


(e) Silk Mills 

1,207 

674 

45,792 

1,215-7 


(<*) Woollen Mills 

89 

09 

13,702 

086 4 


(«} <t (/) Lace Mills and Carpet 
Weaving. 

117 

94 i 

3,434 

1,067 0 

232 

Knitting Mills 

439 

331 

8,888 

740 5 

233 

Cordage, Hope and Twine Industrie* 

80 

62 

.3,406 | 

841 2 

239 

1 Manufacture of Textiles not elsewhere 
classified. 

699 

477 

34,634 

484-8 

24 

' Footwear, Other Wearing Apparel and 
Made-up Textile Goods. 

258 

173 

13,461 

1,308 I 

241 

Manufacture of Boots and Shoes (except 
Rubber Footwear). 

37 

22 

4,135 

! 1,380 4 

242 

Repair of Boots and Shoes (except 
Rubber Footwear). 

31 

29 

006 

1,136 7 

243 

Manufacture of Wearing Apparel 
(except Footwear) — 






(a) Clothing . 

103 

65 

5,000 

1,408-3 


(5) Umbrellas .... 

61 

43 

1.710 

1,041-8 


(c) Others 

6 

3 

00 

027 0 

244 

Manufacture of Made-up Textile Goods, 
except Wearing Apparel. 

16 

11 

672 

970 8 

23 

Wood and Cork except Furniture , 

1,310 

754 

25,383 

726 8 
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Table No. If— confd 


1 

2 

3 

4 - 

5 

6 






Rs. 

250 

Manufacture of Wood and Cork except 
Manufacture of Furniture— 






(a) Saw Mills 

905 

503 

12,819 

735 9 


( 6 ) Manufacture of Plywood . 

79 

61 

4,558 

771 3 


<c) Joincrj and General Wood Working 

61 

43 

1,600 

750-2 


(4) Boxes and Packing Cases 

69 

25 

1,028 

1 , 024-8 


{<) Others , 

203 

123 

5,378 

603 6 

26 

Furniture and Fixtures . 

1 242 : 

173 

7,403 

058-6 

260 

Manufacture of Furnit ure and Fixtures — 






fa) Wooden .... 

J 98 

144 

5,767 

912-1 


(&) Metal 

I 38 

27 

1,591 

1 , 108-9 


(e) Others 

6 

2 

45 

1,603 2 

27 

Paper and Paper Products 

183 j 

139 j 

30,828 ' 

1 , 157-0 

271 

Pulp, Paper and Taper Board Mills— 






(5) Paper .... 

34 

30 

20,985 1 

1,212 8 


(a) <£. (c) Tulp, Paper Board & Straw 
Boards. 

41 

35 

7,010 ! 

1 , 093-8 


(i) Others ..... 

108 

74 

2,824 

901 0 

23 

| Printing, Publishing A Allied Industries 

2 , 25 ? 

1,623 

68,452 

1,217 5 

280 

Printing, bookbinding, etc. — 






(a) Letter Press A Lithognphic Prin- 
ting and Bookbinding. 

1 2,199 

1,582 

66,163 

1 , 212-1 


(M Other Printing, including Photo- ' 
grnphy. 

60 

41 

2,289 

1,374 2 

29 | 

leather & Leather Products (except i 
Foot-wear). 

504 

405 

18,019 

889-8 

291 

Tanneries A Leather finishing . . 

434 

373 

14,278 

773 0 

29 .’ j 

Manufacture of leather products except 1 
Footwear and other earing Apparel J 

60 

32 

3,741 

1,324 5 

30 

Rubber and Rubber Products 

235 

173 

26,690 

1,497 2 

300 | 

Manufacture of Robber and Rubber j 
Product'. 

233 

173 

26,690 

1,497 2 

31 

Chemicals and Cbnoica] Products . 

1,187 

870 

87,244 

1 , 147-3 
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Table No. II — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

6 






Its. 

311 

Basic Chemicals, including Fertilizers — 






(ft) Artificial Manures 

63 

52 

i 10,347 

1,284 8 


(ft) Heavy Chemicals 

60 

40 

0,756 

1 1,253 0 


( d ) Indigo ... 

1 

1 

105 

1,083 2 


(e) Plastic Materials 

11 

8 

202 

020 1 


(e) if. (/) Turpentine & Rosin and 
Others. 

57 

44 

4,113 

t 1,008 6 

313 

Vegetables & Animal Oils and Fats 
(except Edible Oils) 

21 

12 

500 

615 7 

310 

Manufacture of Jlisccllaneous Chemical 
products— 






(a) Fine aud Pharmaceutical Chemicals 

226 

175 | 

10,701 

1,183 5 


(6) Lac (Including Shellac) 

1C8 

101 

4,752 

543 8 


(e) Matches 

171 

110 

18,744 

914 0 


Id) Paints, Colours and Varnishes . 

123 

100 1 

6.004 

1,206 0 


(«) Soap ... 

68 1 

07 1 

5,744 

1,525-3 


(/) Others ..... 

103 

123 ( 

0.520 

1,370 8 

32 

Products of Petroleum & Coal . 

163 

132 

13,018 

1,000 3 

321 

Petroleum Refineries etc.— 






(o) Petroleum .... 

33 1 

28 

4,238 

2.360-1 


(ft) Kerosene , 

3 . 

3 

101 

1,529 0 


(c)^Keroscne pumping Filling and 

15 

12 

3,620 

1,832-7 


(d) Petroleum Pumping, Filling and 

01 

72 

2,904 

1,941-7 

322 

Coke Ovens 

5 

5 , 

1,643 

* 1,347-5 

320 

Manufacture of Miscellaneous Products 
of Petroleum and Coal. 

15 

12 

1,413 

2,010-0 

33 

Non-Metal tic Mineral Products (except 
Products of Petroleum and Coal). 

I ,533 

1,020 

1,11,170 

833-3 

331 

Manufacture of Structural Clay Pro- 
ducts — 






(a) Bucks and Ttlca . 

473 

271 

24,534 

826-4 


(ft) Others ..... 

56 

43 

1,500 

731-3 
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Table No II — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 






Rs. 

332 

Manufacture of Glass & Glass Products 
(except ng Optical lenses). 

199 

167 

29,103 

775-4 

333 

Manufacture of Pottery China & Earth 
; enirare. 

95 

71 

11,259 

790 0 

334 

Manufacture of Cement 

29 

25 

16,913 

1,363 0 

339 

Manufacture of Non-metallic Mineral 
Products not Elsewhere Classified — 






(a) Stone Dressing & Crushing 

203 

123 

3,764 

607 6 


(i) Asbestos Products . • 

9 

C 

3,391 

952 8 


(c) Mica Factories 

204 

17C 

14,050 

609-7 


(d) Others ... 

* 205 

148 

7,050 

759-0 

34 

Basic Metal Industries 

849 

C34 

89,440 

1,463 2 

341 

Ferrous — 






(a) Manufacture of Iron and Steel . 

12 

9 

33,032 

1,929-0 


(6) Rolling into Basic Forms 

149 

113 

19,358 

1,274-4 


(c) Tube Making & Wire Drawing 

68 

35 

3,248 

1,542 2 


(d) Rough Castings 

320 j 

258 

20,020 

1,014 4 


{/) Others 

<5 

37 

1,810 

1,038-7 

342 

Nod ferrous — 






(a) Smelting & Refining of metals . 

29 

21 

4,438 

1,479-7 


(6) Rolling into Basic Tonus 

93 

62 

3,998 

i 1,288-7 


(d) Roogh Castings 

G3 

31 

972 

1,103 0 


(<) Forgings 

2 

2 

20 

492 4 


(c)<t (/) Tubo Making & Wire Drawing 
and Others. 

83 

70 

2,632 

943 2 

35 

Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment). 

1.8SC 

1,290 

67,092 

1,145 4 

350 

Manufacture of Metal Products (except 
Machinery and Transport Equipment). 






(a) Metal Containers and Steel Trunks 

742 

484 

22,957 

1,101 0 


(fc) CutleTy, Locks, etc. . 

63 

60 

2,445 

750 0 


(e) Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs, Chains, 

170 

119 

9,600 

1,499 2 

■ 
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Table No. II— coutd. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 






Jla. 


(rf) Metal Galvanising Tinning, Plat, 
tmg, Lacqnenng, Japaning, PoU h- | 

155 

98 

3,735 

886' 1 


(<) Type Founding . . | 

44 

36 

1,133. 

380' 1 


(/) Welding 

27 

23 

1,226 

1,082-9 


(g) Safes and Vault* . 

60 

43 

4,957 

1,550-0 


(A) Other 

620 

431 

21,078 

1,042-3 

39 

Machinery (except Electrical Machinery 

2,254 

1,597 

1,15,388 

1,189-3 

390 

Manufacture of Machinery (except Ele'- 
tncal Machinery)— # 

(a) Hydraulic, Ventilating and Pneu. 
malic Engineering. 

33 

25 

2,852 

1,122-8 


(6) Prime Movers and Boiler* . 

18 

15 

2,742 

1,371-0 


(c) Agricultural Implement* . 

288 

147 

6,177; 

914-9 


(d) Machine Tools, Wood Working 
Machinery and Other Tool* 

228 

13V 

I 5,197 

1,061-6 


{«) Textila Machinery and Accessories 

195 

166 

13.229 

1,201-1 


(/) General and Jobbing Engineering 

1,273 

347 

64,123 

1,140-3 


(?) Others 

216 

166 

21,070 

1,440-6 

37 

, Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, App. 

! liancei and Supplies. 

373 

270 

33,963 

1,437-9 

370 

(a) Electrical Machinery . 

29 

20 

4,038 

1,320-4 


(b) Telegraph and Telephone Work, 
■haps. 

15 

11 

4,23! 

1,843-6 


(c*d) Electric Lamps, (other than 
Glass Bulb Making), Electric Fans, 
Radiators and other Accessories. 

63 

43 

6,534 

1,343-1 


(e) Storage Batteries 

34 

24 

3,968 

1,693'9 


(/) Radio and Phonographs 

44 

33 

4,330 

1,396-7 


(?) Insulated Wires k Cables . 

33 

28 

3,363 

1,469-0 


(A) General and Jobbing Engineering 

73 

55 

2.940 

1,069-3 


(i) Others 

76 

50 

4,532 

1,324-6 

S3 

Transport & Transport Equipment . 

1,355 

1,003 

1, 17,104 

1,481-5 
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Table No. II — contd. 


I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

391 : 

Ship Building — 




Rs. 


(«) Ship Building and Repairing 

40 

30 

32,062 

1,638*9 


(6) Mann* Engine Building & Repair- 
ing. 

8 

4 

641 

1,367-4 

392 

Manufacture k Repair of Rail Road 
Equipment — • 






(i) Tramway Workshops 

17 

14 

3,024 

1,454*7 

383 

Manufacture of Motor Vehicles . 

8 

7 

7,273 

1,604-1 

394 

Repair of Motor Vehicles and Cycles — 






(i») Motor Vehicles 

1,061 

700 

62,077 

1,226*7 


{&) Cycle 

12 

10 ! 

817 

739*6 

383 

Manufacture of Bicyoles 

28 

17 

6,831 

1,871*7 

330 

Aircraft— 






(o) Manufacture of Aeroplanes, Air- 
craft Parts k Assemblage. 

8 

7 

3,379 ■ 

2,684-8 


(fc) Repair of Aeroplanes 

14 ! 

10 

669 

1,409*3 

380 1 

Manufacture of Transport Equipment 
not elsewhere classified — 






(a) Coach Building 

04 | 

70 

6,740 | 

1,280*7 


(6) Others 

66 

32 

4,001 1 

1,222*6 

39 

Miscellaneous Industries . 

1,356 

043 

1,10,334 

1,240-0 

391 

Manufacture of Professional Scientific, 
Measuring & Controlling Instruments. 

64 

63 

2,980 

1,149*6 

392 

Manufacture of Photographic & Othei 
Optical Goods — 






(o) Photographic k Optical Goods . 

40 

29 

813 

801-0 


(6) Cinematograph Film Mating Stri- 
pping, Sorting & Grading. 

10 

3 

66 

1,639-6 

393 

Manufacture of Watches k Clocks 

4 

2 

74 

1,004-0 

391 

Repair of Watches k Clocks 

13 

10 

614 

1,769-9 

393 

Manufacture of Jewellery k Related 
Articles— 






(a) J«weUarV .... 

110 

ft2 

1,044 

846-8 


(1) Mints 

3 

3 

3,492 

2,273-8 
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Taele No. II — eoncld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3*5 

Manufacture of Musical Instruments . 

11 

8 

283 

R*. 
1,091 '9 

399 

Manufacturing In'! ns trie* not ELevhere 
Classified — 

(a) Ordnance Factories . 

38 

37 

52,473 

1,333-3 


(i) Pen & Pencil Slaking 

39 

23 

1.081 

712-4 


(e) Button Slaking 

43 

29 

937 

633-8 


<i\ Brashes 

20 

13 

524 

953-0 


(e) Came* A Sports 

20 

13 

627 

847-8 


(/) Manufacture of Ice . 

ie2 

116 

2,262 

753-7 


(j) Forage Presses 

2 

2 

62 

1,133-4 


(l) Pla»ti« Articles 

133 

69 

3,541 

918-0 


(*) Celluloid Articles 

75 

33 

1,366 

878-4 


0) Signs 4 Adrertiilng Durptayi 

1 

1 

20 

1,532-2 


(i) Wrapping, Packing, Filling etc., 
of Articles 
(1) Others . 

59 

47 

13,642 

1,376-2 


503 

3.75 

22.491 

1,033-0 

51 

Electricity Gas & Steam . 

440 

344 

21,337 

1,591-8 

511 

Eleotnc- Light A Porrer . 

414 

323 

18,936 

1/777-0 

51! 

Ga* Manufacture 4 Dutribulion 

26 

21 

2,461 

1,859-7 

62 

Water & Sanitary Serricei 

162 

123 

5.035 

1,147-5 

521 

Water Supply Stations 

110 

90 

3,973 

1,116-6 

622 

Sanitary Bemces (Pumping 4 Ferage) 

52 

33 

1,062 


83 

P-ecreation Berrices .... 

55 

32 

2,749 

I/W2-0 

831 

Cinema Ftniio* .... 

55 

32 

2,749 

1,302-0 

64 

Personal Sernces .... 

672 

437 

9,622 

493-4 

812 

Eestaurarts. Cafes etc. 

462 

175 

7.408 

392-1 

8(1 

(e) laundries 4 Laundry Serrlces . 

31 

23 

772 

852-9 


(i) Job Dyeing, Dry Cleaning etc. . 

74 

59 

1/542 

810-0 


(•) Phnbi-Ghat .... 

I 





(J) Otters 

1 





AH Industrie* 

21,553 

15.014 

20,87.845 

1,233 9 


Z>.B. — Footnote* grren under Table So. I a op It to this table also. 
.. Sotaraflatle. 
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Table No. Ill 

Breafc-doton of Average Per Capita Annual Earnings m Perennial 
Industries by various Components jor the year 1957 by States 


S’. 

No. 

State/Union Territory 


Cash 

Allow. 

ances 

with 

DA 

Money 
value o! 

B“« 

Arrears 

Average 

Annual 

Earning* 

(1) 

(2) 

O) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 



Re. 

Its. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1 

Andhra Pradesh . , 

64S-0 

377-1 

7-3 

97-0 

1-4 

1,030-8 

: 

■ • • ■ 

849 5 

‘536 4 

193-3 

244-1 

5-3 

1,833*6 

3 

Bihar .... 

775*3 

286 8 

CO-8 

163*5 

12-8 

1,299 2 

* 

Bombay .... 

706*8- 

669 0 

1-8 

70*8 

4-2 

1,452*6 

3 

Kerala .... 

332 6 

223-0 

0*5 

41-3 

7-0 

805*0 

G 

Madras .... 

493-1 

322 3 

86-7 

72 9 

1-9 

978*9 

7 

Orissa .... 

655 5 

235-4 

0-2 

CC-8 

1 9 

950 8 

8 

Punjab .... 

8G5-2 

77 3 

0-2 

5-4 

7-2 

955-3 

a 

Rajasthan 

590 2 

266 8 

1S-1 

28-4 

6-6 

907*1 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

G33 3 

419 0 

1*2 

19-3 

4-7 

1,077*5 

u 

Andaman & Nicobar Is- 
lands. 

4G1-8 

160-2 

1*0 

6-8 

27-3 

657*1 

12 

Delhi .... 

8S9-1 

515-0 

0-5 

81-9 

6-9 

1,493*4 

13 

Tripura .... 

614-9 

317*1 


1-0 


933*0 


All tho above States 

66S-4 

490-8 

21-2 

70*4 

4*8 

1,201*6 


J" •V-R —*Th* above break down is Dot available in respect oflhe States ofStadhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and West Bengal and hence these States are excluded in this Table. 

L/rcbmrfLB— 3 
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Table No. IV 

Average Daily Earnings of Factory Employees covered under the 
Payment of Wages Act in some States during 1957 
(Both Seasonal and Perennial Industries) 





1 Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


s 

Code 

Issme of Induelry 







fro. 

No 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 






TV* 



P.a. 

1 

01 

Processe* Allied lo Agriculture 

168 


0 45 


< 


s 

20 

Too* Except Beverages 

1,446 

934 

0 61 

816 

745 

2 43 

3 

21 

Bcvennet . . 

11 

3 

2 52 

1 

1 

2 00 

4 

22 

Tote coo 

754 

440 

2 00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

23 

Textile* 

8* 

52 

2 03 

4 

1 

3 32 

6 

24 


22 

11 

1 47 

— 

_ 

— 

7 

23 

rel A Meje-op Textile |lood* 
Hood A Oort Except Furniture 

102 

62 

1 44 

103 

71 

3 01 

8 

26 

Furniture A Tixtaice 

35 

24 

3 19 

- 

- 

- 

9 

27 

Paper A P»per Product* 

4 

3 

3 87 

- 

- 

- 

19 

28 

Printing. Publishing A Allied 

102 

80 

2 06 

18 

12 

2 83 

1) 

50 

Leather A Leather Product* (ex- 

52 

31 

0 98 

- 

- 

~ 

12 

30 

Rubber A Robber Product* 

4 

1 

1*45 

- 

- 

- 

13 

31 

Chemical* A Chemical Product* 

58 

43 

2 10 

2 

2 

5 31 

14 

32 

Product* of Petroleum A Oj»l 

10 

8 

2 33 

8 

8 

19 07 


33 


166 

116 

1 70 

2 

3 

3 83 



fexcept Products or Petroles m 







18 

34 

Basie Metal Industrie* . 

12 

3 

2 W 

2 

= 

4 25 

J7 

35 

Metal P/cdocts, (except Machi 

133 

109 

1-85 

5 

1 

8 18 

18 

36 

nery A 1 rsosport Equipment] 
Machinery (except Electrical 

130 

62 

2 03 

31 

28 

7 51 

19 

37 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, 

3 

3 

1 42 

- 

- 

“ 

20 

38 

Transport A Transport Equip- 

110 

54 

7 03 

24 

23 

f 71 

31 

39 

Miscellaneous Industrie* 

75 

46 

1 56 

3 

3 

4 £6 

22 

51 

Electricity Ga* A Steam 

27 

14 

2 21 

0 

7 

S 32 

27 

52 

71 atcr A Sanitary Service! 

13 

7 

2 34 

6 

$ 

10 31 

24 

83 

Recreation Sermoea 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

84 

Personal Service* 

374 

271 

2 48 

- 

- 

- 



Seasonal Industrie* (01 to 22) 

2,370 

1.533 

1 33 

825 

750 

2 21 



Perennial Industries (23 to 84) 

1.686 

5,005 

2 44 

217 

165 

418 



All Industries. (01 to 84) 

3,965 

2,639 

1 82 

1.043 

915 

2-84 


(A) Kuiuheeoffactone* covered under tbe Act (BJ dumber of factories faruUhing returns. 
(C) Average daily earnings of employee* tn factories fumiabmx relume. 1 — ’ Is if 
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Bihar 



Bombay 




S'aowi o> Iuduilry 







So. 

So. 


(A) 

(B> 

(C) 


! (B) 

(C) 




10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

15 






IU 



1U. 

1 

01 

TiweAcr* Allied to Agriculture 

33 

31 

3 67 

1,463 

926 ' 

1 63 

2 

20 

Food 'Except Ik terage* 

301 

300 

3 91 

2,210 

1,061 

3 10 

3 

si 

Bertnen 

7 

7 

3 11 

39 

23 

3 26 

4 

a 

Toblceo 

363 

3ftf 

3 57 

690 

m 

1 60 

S 

si 

Textile* 

30 

2 1 

2 S4 

1,938 

1.129 

4 97 

» 

24 

Footwear. Ollief Wearing App* 1 

rcl & Made upTrxtile f.oodc. ( 

4 

3 

6 56 

72 

74 

3 03 

7 

23 

Wood ft Cork Except rormtore 

54 

54 

1 Of) 

375 

193 

2 00 

8 

20 

Furniture ft KixtarC* 

0 

0 

2 78 

70 

« 

4 03 

9 

27 

Taper ft Taper Product* 

* 

* 

3 44 

101 

64 

• 96 

10 

28 


IK> 

00 

3 33 

704 

419 

4 36 



Tndnttrics. 







11 

20 

Leather ft Leatlicr Product* (ex 
eepl loot wear). 

2 

2 

9 80 

60 

41 

3 06 

12 

39 

Rubber ft Rubber Product* , 

- 

- 

- 

81 

49 

3 70 

U 

31 

Cbeniicala ft Chemical Product* 

93 

9* 

( 20 

730 

240 

4 82 

l» 

32 

Tredtict* of Petroleum ft Coal 

14 

14 

4 07 

61 

43 

! 6 85 

15 

33 

Son metallic Miueral Tnxlucli 
(except Products of Petroleum 
&C0*!> 

llaeio Mel*] Industrie* . 

207 

20$ 

3 16 ; 

522 

270 

2 S9 

Id 

34 

9 

9 

5 48 

238 

101 

4 37 

17 

35 

Metal Product! (except Sfnclii 
nery ft Transport Equipment) 

40 1 

40 | 

4 77 

615 

393 

4 72 

18 

3ft 

MarLInfay (except Electrical 
Machinery) 

93 

02 

4 87 

C64 

434 

4 31 

19 

37 

Electrical Machinery, Appnratu* 
Appliance* ft Supplir* 

4 

4 

4 54 

131 

80 

5-30 

20 

34 ' 

Traxiji'rt ft Transport Equip- 

51 

51 

3 31 

2% 

193 ; 

5 70 

21 

30 

MiaHUneou* Incf istne. 

23 

23 

2 06 

537 

309 1 

4 28 

22 

Cl 

E'ectricity, Gas ft Sleani 

66 

66 

3 96 

133 

109 ■ 

5 83 

23 

62 

Water & Sanitary Service* . 

15 

15 

3 70 

43 

33 ! 

3 20 

51 

S3 

Becrelliou Service* 

- 

- 

- 

30 ; 

12 

4 72 

rS 

84 

TumiujI Service* . 

9 

9 

1 00 

22 

10 

3 70 



Season*! Iculuslrir* (01 to 22) 

706 

699 

3 78 

4,402 

2.431 

2 20 



Tcreniial Indu* trice (23 to 64) 

So9 

799 

4 15 

7,143 

4,719 

4 81 



All Indue trie* (01 to 84) 

1,51$ 

1.498 

4 07 

11,617 

6,759 

4 54 


"T f»e4oric» core rt-<J under Clio Act. (B) Number of fartcnr* furnishing More*. 

(C) Avenge d»i]y earning* of employee* m factoriea fumi‘lung return*. ' All. 
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Table No. IV — contd. 


8 

1 

[Code 

■Name o* lod jetf! 

Kerala 

| Madras 



| (A) 

(B) 

(O 

(A) 

(B) 

<C) 




l 18 

17 

IS 

19 

so 

11 

] 

01 

Processes Allred V AaricnHure 

! - 

_ 

Pi. 

M 

IB 

Pa. 

0 82 

2 

20 

^ Food Except Beverage* 

j 480 

250 

1 27 

1,465 

1,331 

0 63 

3 

21 

! Eeveraees 

— 

- 

- 

33 

31 

2 W 

4 

22 

1 ToWcu 

Vi 

36 

1 68 

337 

283 

1 64 

E 

23 

1 T """ 

327 

1 89 

2 51 

753 

660 

3 70 

B 

24 

Footwear, Other Weanne Appa 
eel & JKde up Textile Good* 

“ 

14 

2 35 

41 

35 

2 84 

7 

23 

| Wood & Cnrk Except Fnrr i tore 

181 

85 

2 20 

28 

24 

2 03 

8 

28 

Furmtnre A Fixt area 

18 

9 

2 98 

25 

22 

2 03 

9 

27 

Paper 4 Paper Prodi-ts 

I 

1 

2 72 

10 

10 

1-74 

lf> 

23 

Pnntine, Publubmg 4 All ed 
Indo-tne* 

92 

47 

2-82 

424 

390 

3 34 

11 

29 

1 leather 4 leather Prodacte (e» 

| cept Footwear i 

- 


- 

258 

228 

2-20 

12 

30 

l Bobber 4 Pobher Prodocta 

84 

50 

2 40 

10 

9 

4-08 

13 

31 

Chemical! 4 Chemical Prodacte 

45 

25 

4 54 

211 

195 

2-83 

It 

32 

Products of Petroleum 4 Ooe! 

8 

5 

6-89 

13 

W 

4 7* 

18 

18 

33 

31 

Non metallic Mineral Prodocta , 
(except Prodocta of Petroleuir 
4 M 

Basic Metal Iodnrtne* . i 

155 | 

ll 

78 | 

2 21 

2-51 

37 

38 

32 

22 

2 «4 

2 61 

17 

35 

Metal JVvJoctj (except Macki- 
nrty 4 Transport Equipment) 


14 | 

2 31 

112 

111 

i 95 

i 

IS , 

38 , 

Machinery (except Electrical . 
Machinery 1 

35 ! 

21 1 

3 42 

203 | 

J84 

2 98 

10 ' 

37 i 

Electrical Matkirerv, Apparatus, 
Appliances & Supplies 

3 ' 

3 

2-eo ! 

47 

42 

3 42 

20 1 

33 

Transport 4 Transport Equip. 

65 

15 

3 90 

271 

247 

4 15 

21 1 

39 i 

MiSoeUaoflons Ind-ndncu . 1 

15 

in 

2 77 

179 


2 84 

22 1 

51 

Electricity Gar 4 Steam 

1 

l 

5-14 

• 16 

14 

5 60 

2S | 

52 

Water 4 Sanitary Service* 

- 

- 

- 

21 

20 

2 S' 1 

M i 

83 

Rccieatexi Service* 

- 

- 

- 

18 

14 

5 00 

25 

81 

Pc rarest Service! . 

5 

4 

2 20 

129 

120 

1 59 



Seasonal lodastnes (91 to 22) 

678 

288 

1 29 

2.093 

1,901 

0 78 



! Perennial Industrie! (23 to 81) 

1,953 

606 

2 76 

2,663 

2,558 

3 44 



| All Industries (01 to 81) 

1.631 

892 

2 11 

fc956 

4,457 

2*61 


(A1 Samber of fact onp? rovered under tbe Act (B) Number of factories famishing ret tmil 

(Q A rerage daily earutnes of employees in lactones fanmhm* retnzne. 4 — * NIL 
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Table No. IV — con'id. 



— T 



Ornsa 


B» .at than 




Name of Industry 







No 

No. 1 

(M 

(*) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B> 

(C) 




22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 






Its. 

84 

24 

R*. 

1 

01 

Processes Allied to Agriculture 

— 

— 


- (4 

2 

20 

Food Except Beverages 

112 

S3 

1-33 

72 

23 

0-60 

& 

21 

Beverage* 

0 

1 

2 57 

J 

1 1 

1 12 

4 

22 

Tobxcoe . . . 

173 

47 

1 45 

-< 

7 1 

2 24 

6 

23 

Textiles 

IS 

13 

3 37 

32 

16 | 

7 00 




_ 

— 

— 

— 


_ 



rel A 51 ids up fextilo Good* 







7 

23 

Wood & Cork Except Fumituro 

103 

51 

- » 

7 

2 

2-89 

S 

20 

Furniture & Fix'nrc* 

3 


> 21 


1 

1 07 

0 

27 

Paper A Paper Po. ducts 

1 

1 

i 04 


~ 

- 

10 

23 

Printing, Publishing & Allied 


13 

3 07 

24 

12 

2-00 



Industrie*. 








?■> 

Leatlicr & leather Product* fex*! 

4 

2 

t 77 

— 

— 

— 



cept Fo'taear) 

1 






12 

30 

Bobber A Bobber Products . 

- 

- 

- 

1 



13 

31 

Cliemical* A Chemical Product* 

1 5 

3 

1 30 

5 



It 

32 

Product* of Petroleum A Coal 


- 

- 

4 

1 

3-st 




» 

9 

2 40 

40 

22 

3-o9 










Ifi 

31 

A Coal) 

Basic Metal Indus* rtc* 

I . 

3 

4-07 

20 

13 

| 2- 22 

17 

35 

Metal Product* (except Matin 
nery A Transport Equipment) 

« 

4 

2 07 

3 

4 

2 00 

13 

30 

Machinery (except EU Ctrl cal 

19 

9 

5 27 

S 

6 

1 79 



Machinery). 







19 

37 

Electrical Machinery. Apparatus. 
Appliance* A Supplies 

“ 

- 


1 

1 

3 03 

10 

39 

Transport A Tran*port Equip- 

15 

8 

3 87 

ll> 

10 

3*16 






3 16 



2 02 

21 

3? 

Miscellaneous Industries . 


S 

n 

4 

22 

51 

I lectncity Cas A Steam 

14 

S 

2 35 

10 

7 

6 41 

23 

62 

Water A Sanitary St rvicee 

1 

1 

2 29 


“ 

- 

24 

83 

Kcoreatiou Sets ice* 

- 

- 


- 



23 

84 

Fenoral Service* 

4 

1 

1 28 

~ 


~ 



Seasonal Industrie* (01 to 22) 

290 

13) 

1 41 

1S2 

1 55 

0 SO 



Perennial Industries (23 to 64) 

239 

111* 

3 22 

I9i> 

f 08 

3 27 



All Industrie* (01 to St) 

533 

274 

LiZl 

378 

| 153 

2 58 


(M Number of Ctctonc* covered under the Act. <B> NamVrof fact .nc* furnishing returns, 

1C) Average duly earning* of emplocees in f«tcri« furnishing re turns * 

‘..'Net avails ble, 
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Cade 

No. 

N*me of Industry 

Andsir 

an ft Nir 

Islands 

obsr 

Delhi 

No 

(M 

<B) 

(C) 

w 


(Cl 




28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

1 

OL 

Process** Allied to Agriculture 


_ 

Rs 

2 

2 

It*. 

4 69 

2 

20 

food Except Bexeragee 

— 

- 

- 

62 

41 

3 62 

3 

21 

(leutwstt 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 97 

4 

22 

Tobacco 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

23 

Textiles . . 

- 

- 

- 

80 

63 

6 U 

6 

24 

Footwear. Other Wearing App* 
rel A Made up Textile Goods. 

- 

“ 

~ 

20 

13 

4-18 

7 

25 

Wood A Cork Except Furniture 

4 

4 

1 78 

13 

12 

a 90 

2 

26 

Furniture A Fixtures 

- 

- 

- 

10 


4 88 

9 

27 

Paper A Taper Products 

- 

- 

- 

2 


3 91 

10 

23 

Printing Publishing A Allied 
Industries. 

“ 

- 

~ 

109 

4 

6 27 

11 

29 

T esther 4 leather Product* (ex 
ceptTboteesr} 

- 

~ 

~ 

0 

3 

2 98 

12 

80 

Rubber k Rnbl er Products 

- 

- 

- 

13 

9 

2 52 

13 

31 

Chemicals A Chemical Product* 

- 

- 

- 

34 

28 

3 89 

14 

32 

Product* of Petroleum A Coal . 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

6 88 

15 

33 

Nou metelbo Mineral Product* 
(except Product* of Petroleum 
ft Coal). 

Ba»i« Metal Industries . 

- 

“ 

- 

23 

29 

2 72 

1« 

34 

- 

- 

- 

45 

32 

3 70 

17 

35 

Meta\ Products (except JSsebi 
fiery ft Transport Equipment). 


~ 

“ 

too 

63 

3 30 

IS 

30 

Machinery (except Electrical 
Machinery). 

2 

1 

5 2S 

134 

94 

* 27 

19 

37 

Electrical Machinery. App»rstD«, 
Appl ances A Supplies 

“ 

~ 


65 

43 

1 08 

20 

?8 

Transport A Transport Equip 

- 

- 

- 

64 

60 

9 93 

21 

?9 

Miscellsneuus Industries 

- 

„ 

- 

40 

30 

4 45 

22 

fil 

Electricity Gas ft Steam 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

5-75 

23 

62 

Water ft Sanitary Srrrices 

- 


- 

7 

2 

i-n 

24 

83 

Recreation Serricea 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


25 

84 

Perrons) Smticcs . 

- 

- 

- 

« 

8 

4-81 



Seyaopsl Industries (01 to 22) . 

- 

- 

~ 

58 

45 

3-61 



Perennial Industries (23 tq 84) 

6 

5 

i 32 

773 

590 

4-94 



j All Induetriea (0) to 84) 

C 

6 

S 32 

831 

633 

4-89 


(A) Numb er of factone* corered gnSgrUie Aft. (Bj Number of fsctony ftimndu/ig returns 

(C) Axersjy dil}y eurrons* of employe” in fsrtcriw fnrDiihing return;. ' NO. 
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Table No IV — concld. 




Name of Industry 

Tripura j 

All State* 

b. ( 
Ho. 1 

S: 

(A) 

<B) 

IC) 

fA) 

<B) 

1C) 




14 

33 

34 

37 

33 

39 

t 

01 

Frorwe* Allied to AnlcnT-ire 

4 

3 

K-. 

1 72 

2,020 

1,330 

Re. 

1-37 

2 

20 

Fooil Except Iletretaeee 

42 

41 

1 OS 

0,900 

4,874 

1 53 

3 

21 

Berrcanes 

- 

- 

- 

104 

74 

0 00 

4 

22 

Tolwe*n 

r. 

4 

1 97 

£4 30 

1,897 

2 29 

s 

23 

Textile. 

- 

- 

- 

3,234 

2,172 

•4-37 

« 

24 

Footwear ,Other U'mrtnz Appa- 
rel A Mule up Textile Goods. 

2 

= 

0 ftfi 

180 

112 

3 19 

: 

27 

HchkI A Cork Except Furniture 

3 

1 

3 01 

973 

M2 

2-31 

» 

21 

Furniture A Fixture* 

- 

- 

- 

170 

120 

3-20 

9 

27 

Taper 4 Po per Pr ldncts 

- 

- 

“ 

123 

87 

3 31 

10 

21 

Print mi;. Publiilurg A Allied 
Indnatne*. 

1 

1 

4 14 

1,144 

1,153 

4 01 

It 

29 

J .rather A leather lYidiicts lex 
cept Footwear). 

- 

~ 

- 

382 

307 

2 32 

12 

30 

Rubber A Rubtirr Product* 


- 

- 

173 

US 

3 17 

II 

31 

Chemical* A f lirmtcal lViluetl j 




833 

621 1 

1 94 

14 

3* | 

Product* of rptfolcum A Coal 

- 


~ 

122 

100 

0 29 

13 

31 

Non metallic Mineral Product! 
(except Products ot Petroleum 

A Coal). 

Ba*io Metal Industrie. 

1 

1 

2 22 

1,16$ 

774 

2-W 

16 

31 

- 

- 

- 

337 

251 

6 04 

17 

37 

Metal Products (except Machi- 
nery A Trtm»rort Equipment) 


- 


1.0S9 

73S 

3 96 

IS 

SI 

Machinery (except Flectricat 
Jfacbinery). 

- 


“ 

1,323 

Dsl 

4 13 

19 

37 

Electrical Machinery, Appafatns, 
Appliancea A Supplies. 

1 

1 

3-93 

2 18 

177 

4 02 

20 

3S 

Tr&oaport A Transport Equ'p- 

1 

1 

1-39 

019 

6SI 

8 32 

21 

39 

Mlscellaocoua Indus! ties 

- 

- 

- 

890 

592 

3 91 

22 

81 

Electricity G." A fit cam 

- 

- 

- 

271 

831 

'4-9.1 

23 

82 

Water A Sanitary Serrtces 

- 

- 

- 

It'S 

8.7 

3 44 


13 

Pretest ion ler sices 

- 

- 

- 

48 

24 

4 E9 

23 

54 

Personal Sert ices . 

- 

- 

- 

549 

420 

0 02 



Seasonal Induslnei (01 to 22) . 

31 

48 

1 12 

11,570 

7,881 

1 69 



Perennial Industries (23 to 84) 

9 

7 

3 01 

14,891 

10,2(1 

4 2$ 



Atl Industrie* (01 to 81) 

ril 

64 

| 1*20 

28,160 

IV » 

S tfi 


( 4) Number of faetoriea core red unjor ilia Act. (B) Number of factories fumWtinj returns 
(C) Awm;i d*ile earnings of emptowe in fortune* fnmnbun returns. * Nil. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 1923 DURING THE YEAR 1957 

10 The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 which, marked the 
beginning of social scrutiny in India, protects workers against indus- 
trial hazards by providing for the payment of compensation by 
employers in case of disability or death caused by industrial accidents 
or certain occupational diseases 

1 1. The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and applies to (a) all railway servants* not 
permanently employed in any administrative, district or divisional 
office of a railway and not employed in any capacity as is specified in 
Schedule II to the Act, and (b) to persons getting up to Rs 400 as 
monthly wages and employed in any such capacity as is specified in 
Schedule II to the Act 

1 2 The State Governments are empowered to extend the provi- 
sions of the Act to other occupations which they consider to be 
hazardous In exercise of these powers, some of the State Govern- 
ments have extended the Act to certain additional employments 
mentioned in the reports for the years 1954 and 1955 No new 
additions were made dunng the year under review. 

1 3. This review is based on the annual reports received from all 
Statesf (except Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir) and Delhi terri- 
tory. The review is divided into two parts— Part A deals with the 
statistics of compensated accidents and the amount of compensation 
paid, as furnished by the employers to the State Governments under 
Section 16 of the Act, and Part B deals with the statistics of cases 
dealt with by the Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation 
appointed under the Act in different States. 

Part A 

Statistics of Compensated Accidents and Occupational Diseases 

2.0. Under Section 16 of the Act employers are required to furnish 
to the State Governments annual statistics relating to the number of 
compensated cases and the amount paid as compensation The 
statistics so received by the State Governments, however, do not 
reflect the true position regarding industrial accidents occurring during 
the year because (i) they do not include a large number of minor 
accidents in which disability lasts for less than seven days and as such 
no compensation becomes payable under the Act, (n) they exclude 
those cases in which though the compensation is payable, the em- 
ployers evade payment; and (m) notwithstanding the statutory obliga- 
tions, a fairly high proportion of employers do not submit the returns 
to the State Governments For example, in Madras out of 13,649 
returns! issued to employers, only 5,097 were received back during 
the year under review. 

2.1. Details regarding the number of compensated accidents and 
the amount of compensation paid during the period 1947 — 57 are 
given iii Table I. It’ will be seen from the table that the number c ( 


*A3 defined inaction 3 of the Indian P-aihrays Act, 1 $00 , 

tlatfifl casatjlOtwsa,tli%infoTimiion*>V>^ notr-dat* In all ■nda?trj'im>np» and n partial 
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compensated accidents increased during the year under review The 
number of total accidents was 71.908 as against 61.610 in the preceding 
year. This was mainly due to the increase in the number of accidents 
in Factories, Mines and Buildings and Construction The number of 
accidents increased from 29,446 in 1956 to 35.902 in 1957 in Factories, 
from 11,256 to 14,191 in Mines and from 750 to 1,547 in Buildings and 
Construction 

Although there was an increase in the number of accidents as 
compared to the year 1956, the accident rate per thousand workers 
decreased from 18 03 to 17 44 This decrease was mainly due to the 
fact that the number of workers covered during the year 1957 was 
very high as compared to the year 1956 The number of workers 
covered during the year under review was 41,23.610 as compared to 
34,17,529 in the preceding year 

22. An analysis of the compensated accidents shows that during 
the year under review. 89 3 per cent of the total compensated accidents 
resulted in temporary disablement as compared to 93 0 per cent in 
1956; 9 2 per cent accounted for permanent disablement and 1 5 per 
cent proved fatal. The total number of permanent disablement, cases 
was 6,661, which was the highest number during the period 1950 — 57 
The accident rate per thousand workers in this case was also the 
highest as compared to the years 1950—56 The number of accidents 
causing death rose from 937 in 1956 to 1,032 in 1957 But the accident 
rate m the case of fatal accidents was the lowest as compared to the 
years 1950—56. 

2.3 The average compensation paid per accident increased from 
Rs. 84 in 1956 to Rs. 86 during the year under review The increase 
was in the case of accidents causing death or temporary disablement 
while there was an appreciable decrease m the compensation paid for 
accidents causing permanent disablement The average compensation 
paid per fatal accident increased from Rs 2,178 in 1956 to Rs 2 204 in 
1957. 

30. Information regarding the number of cases and the amount 
of compensation paid m different industries, the rate of accidents per 
thousand workers and the average compensation paid per case during 
the year under review is furnished in table II The general rate of 
accidents per thousand workers was the highest in Mines (58 54) 
followed by Docks and Ports (49 44), Miscellaneous group (2315). Rail- 
ways (18 54), Factories (16 84). Tramways (16 27). and Buildings and 
Construction (lo 14) It was the lowest in Municipalities Similar was 
the position with regard to rate m the case of temporary disablement 
except that it was higher in the case of Tramways than in Factories 
The rate of accidents causing permanent disability was the highest in 
Mines (14 83) Next in order were Docks and Ports (7 77). Buddings 
and Construction (122) and Factories (101). The death rate was the 
r* n v« s ^ in Buildings and Construction (0 80) followed by Mines (0 75) 
“R-W-D. (0 67). Miscellaneous Group (0 63) and Docks and Ports 
(0 52). The death rate was the lowest in Posts and Telegraphs (0 01) 

, 1- The average amount of compensation paid per accident was 

the highest in Municipalities (Rs 810). followed by Docks and Ports 
(ns. 225). Buildings and Construction (Rs. 208). Posts and Telegraphs 
(Rs 160). and C.PAV.D. (Rs 130) In Plantations, the amount (Rs 63) 
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paid per accident was the lowest For fatal accidents, the maximum 
average amount per accident was paid in the case of Tramways and 
Posts and Telegraphs 1 e , Rs 3,500. The maximum amount paid in the 
case of similar accidents m 1956 was m Posts and Telegraphs and this 
was Rs 2,629 Next m order m 1957 were Docks and Ports (Rs. 3,170), 
Railways (Rs 2,532), Municipalities (Rs 2,525), Factories (Rs. 2,347) and 
Miscellaneous Industries (Its 2,090) The lowest amount was paid in 
the case of C P.W.D , viz , Rs 700 per case. 

4 0 The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 also provides for pay- 
ment of compensation in case of certain occupational diseases listed in 
Schedule III of the Act In Mysore State, 1 fatal and 205 permanent 
disablement cases occurred as a result of the occupational diseases and 
compensation amounting to Rs 3,500 and Rs. 315,978 respectively was 
paid to claimants In West Bengal also, there were 5 cases of occupa- 
tional diseases pending at the beginning of the year and no fresh case 
was instituted during the year Of the 5 pending cases 4 cases were 
heard and dismissed while one case remained pending at the close of 
the year All of them were lead poisoning cases. In Andhra, one case 
of sihcociss was reported which remained undisposed of 

5 0 The comparative accident rate per thousand workers and the 
average compensation paid in the main industry groups during 1956 
and 1957 are given in Table III 

5 1 It will be seen from table III that the accident rate decreased 
during the year in Factories, Plantations, Docks and Ports, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Municipalities and Miscellaneous Industries, while it 
increased m Mines, Railways, Tramways, C P.W.D , and Buildings and 
Construction The increase was quite marked in the case of Mines and 
Buildings and Construction 

Since the industries m which the accident rate decreased account 
for 75.5 per cent of the total employment, the overall accident rate 
also decreased from 18 03 in 1956 to 17.44 in 1957. The largest increase, 
was recorded in the case of mines while the greater decrease was 
recorded in the case of Posts and Telegraphs. In mines, the accident 
rate increased from 46.76 in 1956 to 58 54 in 1957 while in Posts and 
Telegraphs it decreased from 10.96 in 1956 to 0.94 in 1957. 

5.2. The amount of compensation paid per case decreased in 
Plantations, Mines, Tramways, Posts and Telegraphs, C.P.W.D., Build- 
ings and Construction and Municipalities while it increased in the 
remaining industries. The industries in which the amount of compen- 
sation paid per case decreased did not influence the over-all average 
as these industries accounted for 26.3 per cent of the total workers 
only. There was appreciable increase in the rate of compensation paid 
per accident in the case of Docks and Ports while there was remark- 
able decrease in the case of C P.W.D., Tramways, Municipalities and 
Buddings and Construction. Taking the over-all picture, the average 
amount of compensation paid per case increased from Rs. 84 in 1956 
to Rs. 86 in 1957. 

6 0. The incidence of cost of compensated accidents per worker 
(obtained by dividing the amount of compensation paid by the corres- 
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pending figure of average daily employment) in certain important 
industries is shown m the statement below : — 


Industry 

1036 

19.37 

1. Factories 

1 3 

1 2 

2, Plantations ... . 

0 1 

0 1 

3. Mines ..... ... 

3 9 

3 9 

4. Railways 

1 4 

l 9 

5 Duets ((ad Ports ..... 

7 3 

22 2 

6. Posts and Telegraphy . . . . 

2 2 

0 2 

7. Buildings and Construction ...... 

2 2 

5 3 

Ofsc all Average 

1 5 

1 5 


6.1. It will be seen from the above statement that there was no 
change in the average cost of compensated accidents per worker 
dufpig the year under review The cost was the highest m Docks and 
Pprts (11.1), followed by Buildings and Construction (5.3), Mines (39) 
and Railways (1.9). The minimum cost per accident was 0.1 in Planta- 
tions. ‘Docks and Ports registered a remarkable increase from 7 3 in 
1956 to l).l in 1957. There was also an increase in the average cost of 
compensated accidents per worker in the case of Railways and Build- 
ings and Construction. The former showed a small increase from 1.4 
to 1.9 while the latter showed an appreciable increase from 2 2 to 5 3 
during the year under review. 

The cost remained stationary in the case of Plantations and Mines 
while it declined in the case of Factories from 1 3 in 1956 to 1.2 in 1957 
and in case of Posts and Telegraphs from 2.2 to 0 2 during the same 
period. 

7.0. Table IV shows the number of compensated accidents in the 
different States and the amount of compensation paid therefor during 
the year under review. The figures in this table do not tally with 
those in Table II, because of the exclusion of accidents in Railways. 
Posts and Telegraphs and CP.WD. from this table and should be 
Studied witji this limitation. The highest rate of accidents was in the 
Punjab (68.82). Next in order were Madhya Pradesh (51 84) and 
Orissa* (38.0). The average accident rate is also reflected in the 
accident rate of temporary disablements as these really preponderate 
in the total accidents. As compared to other States, the rate of fatal 
accidents was the highest in Punjab (2 20) and the lowest in Assam 
(.04). The rate of accidents resulting in permanent disablement was 
the highest in West Bengal (5 09) and the lowest in Assam (.09). 

. ?.l. The ayerage compensation paid per accident was the highest 

in Andaman and Nicobar Islands (Rs. 1,578). Next in order were Delhi 


* Information is partial as the figures do not relate to all indostrj groups. 
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(Rs 479) Assam (Rs 141) Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 137), and the Punjab 
(Rs 118) The highest average Compensation per fatal accident was 
paid in Assam (Rs 5827) Next in order were Delhi (Rs. 2,850), Bom- 
bay (Rs 2 791) West Bengal (Rs 2,190), Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (Rs 2,100) and Bihar (Rs 1,924) 

Part B 

Records of Proceedings Befoie the Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation 

80 The Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation maintain 
particulars of the cases coming up before them Table V shows the 
number of accidents of various types classified according to the wage 
group of persons involved Since all cases of accidents do not come 
up before the Commissioners the number of cases given in this table 
does not tally with that furnished by the employers. 

8 1 It will be seen from table V that in about 26 B per cent of the 
accidents, workers getting below Rs 50 were involved. Workers 
getting wages between Rs 50 and Rs 100 accounted for 58.7 per cent 
of the total accidents those getting between Rs 100 and Rs. 200 
accounted for 7 1 per cent and those getting above Rs 200 accounted 
for 7 4 per cent of total accidents 

During this year 1956 about 29 per cent of accidents involved 
workers getting less than Rs 50 p m as against 26 8 per cent during 
the year under review Similarly, the percentage of accidents involv- 
ing workers getting more than Rs 100 was 10 in 1956 as against 14 5 
during 1957 The percentage of accidents involving workers in middle 
income groups, viz . 50 — 100 decreased from 61 per cent in 1956 to 
58 7 per cent during the year Among different w>age groups, the per- 
centage to total accidents was the highest (26 2) m the wage group 
Rs 80—100 followed by the wage group Rs. 70 — SO (19 0) and 
Rs. 60—70 (80) Of the 9,371 cases dealt with by the Commissioners, 
about 561 per cent related to temporary disablement, 281 per cent 
to permanent disablement and the remaining 15 8 per cent to fatal 
The corresponding percentages for the year 1956 were 64, 21 and 15 
respectively As in the previous year, women accounted for only 3 per 
.pent of the total accidents during the year under review. 

9 0 The percentage distribution into wage groups of cases of 
adult workers coming up before the Commissioners for legal proceed- 
ings during the years 1947 — 57 is given m Table VI There was an 
increase in the percentage of cases relating to workers getting 
monthly w’ages between Rs 30 and Rs. 60 from 15 0 in 1956 to 16 0 
in 1957 Similarly, in the category of workers getting monthly wages 
of Rs. 60 and above it increased from 65 7 in 1956 to 67 7 in 1957. The 
percentage of cases reVing to workers getting Rs 50 and above was 
the highest on record since 1947. The percentage for workers getting 
below Rs. 30 declined from 19 3 in 1956 to 16 3 in 1957. 

10 0 Table VII shows the number of Cases handled by the Com- 
missioners for Workmen’s Compensation during 1957 The cases are 
classified according to different sections of the Act Of the 3,675 cases 
relating to notices of claims disposed of under Section 10 or trans- 
ferred to other Commiss.oners for disposal, 832 related to fata! 
accidents, 2,506 to permanent disablement and the remaining 337 to 
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temporary disablement The Commissioners also disposed of 1,115 
cases under Section 8 of the Act pertaining to deposits relating to 
fatal accidents. 

HO. Under Section 8 of the Act, employers are required to de- 
posit with the Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation for dis- 
bursement, the amount of compensation payable in cases of fatal 
accidents pr to persons under a legal disability Information relating 
to such deposits is available in respect of only 4 States and is shown 
ip Table VIII The deposits shown in the table include transfers from 
other Commissioners and disbursements include transfers made to 
other Commissioners Excepting Andhra, the disbursements were less 
than the deposits in these States Thus the closing balance was more 
than the opening balance in respect of each of them 

120. Table IX shows the position as regards appeals in five States 
for which information is available At the beginning of the year 
under review, 71 appeals were pending and during the year 26 fresh, 
appeals were received. Of these, 44 were disposed of during 1957 leav- 
ing a balance of 53 appeals pending at the end of the year under 
review. In Andhra 8 appeals were pending at the beginning of the 
year and no fresh appeal was filed during the year No appeal was dis- 
posed during the year. In Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the num- 
ber of appeals pending at the close of the year was less than that 
pending at the commencement of the year. 

13 0 The Commissioners for Workmen’s compensation are em- 
powered, under Section 8(7) of the Act read with Rule 10, to invest 
sums deposited with them for the benefit of persons under a legal 
disability. The most convenient mode of investment is that t>f deposit- 
ing money in the Post Office Savings Bank as periodical payments are 
required to be made to the applicants for their maintenance 

In Bombay, there were 1,905 Savings Bank Accounts with a total 
balance of Rs 15,52,449 at the beginning of the year Three hundred 
and seventy-eight new Accounts were opened during the year and 
total amount invested was Rs 5,82 442 Of this the withdrawals made 
during the year amounted to Rs 4,90,873 The year ended with 1,926 
Accounts with a total balance of Rs 16,44,018 Most of the payments 
were made to applicants to meet their maintenance expenses and in 
a few cases, for buying land Investments were also made in Govern- 
ment Securities or National Savings Certificates, the total amount so 
invested being Rs. 1,63,763 In Madras, there were 390 Post Office 
Savings Bank Accounts at the beginning of the year One hundred 
and sixty-one Accounts were opened and 96 were closed during the 
year. The total value of the securities held by the Commissioner in 
respect of 455 accounts which remained open at the close of the year 
was Rs. 5,00,878. The total value of the other 8 securities held by the 
Commissioner was Rs. 17,760 Of the 96 accounts closed during the 
year, 32 were for investment of the amounts on immovable proper- 
ties. The total amount so mvested was Rs 66,766 In Mysore, at the 
beginning of the year, there was a balance of Rs 9,111 in the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank Accounts at the credit of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Shimoga on 
° f minors an d female dependants. A sum of Rs. 681 was 
added to this amount as interest making a total of Rs 9,792. Of this, 
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a sum of Rs. 902 was paid to the dependants, leaving a balance of 
Rs 8 890 at the close of the year. In West Bengal, an amount of 
Rs. 1,58 608 was invested m Post Office Savings Bank-Accounts during 
the year under review 

14.0 In organised establishments where trade unions are active, 
the workers and their dependants have been making claims for 
compensation in accordance with the law. In larger number of 
smaller factories, however, the workers are still found to be ignorant 
of the provisions of the law and as a result they are not able to file 
applications in time before the competent authority. In West Bengal, 
some trade unions of the Calcutta Port have been helpful to the 
injured workmen who, unaided, could not have otherwise filed their 
cases In Bombay, the Insurance Companies representing employers 
in Workmen’s Compensation cases, rendered co-operation in the 
prompt disposal of claims and especially submitting memoranda of 
agreement. 

In Andhra, the State Government sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,000 
during 1957-58 for providing legal assistance at Stale cost to the in- 
jured workmen or their dependants for the conduct of cases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Commissioner for Workmen's 
Compensation was authorised to engage Counsel on behalf of the 
deserving applicants at State cost subject to a maximum of Rs, 50 
in respect of each case. During the year under review, in four cases,' 
legal assistance was given to the dependants to conduct such cases. 




**%ires in brackets show rate per 1,000 workers covered. 
tFisurea in brackets show average compen'tt on paid per cast , 
-»-A. Not available. 
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Table III 

Comparative accident rate per thousand workers and the average 
compensation paid in the main industry groups 1956-57 


Industry 

1956 

1957 

Accident rate 

thousand 

Average 
Compensation 
paid per Case 

Accident 
rate per 
thousand 

Compensation 
paid per Caie 



Rs. 


Rs. 

I. Factories . 

20 52 | 

65 

16 84 

72 

2. Plantation . . , 

1 87 1 

70 

1-64 

63 

3 Mines 

46 76 

84 

58 54 

67 

4. Riilways . 

15 50 

88 

18 54 

100 

5. Docks & Ports . 

72 19 

101 

49 44 

225 

6. Tramways . 

14 04 

378 

16 27 

75 

7. Posts A Telegraphs . 

10 96 

200 

0 94 

160 

8. C.P.1Y.D. . 

0 59 

788 

4-02 \ 

130 

9. Buildings ^Construction 

4 85 

451 

15-14 

208 

10 Stun cipalities 

0 32 

1,193 

0 30 

810 

11. Miscellaneous 

24 18 

108 

23 15 

109 

Total 

I 18 03 

84 

17 44 

88 


L/P3S9DofLB— 4 



Table IV 

Number of Compensated Accidents and the Amount Paid in 1957 by States 



I 

I 


S3 







Statement showing the percentage distribution into wage groups of cases of adult workers coming before the 
Commissioners for legal proceedings for the year 1947—57 
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Table Vir 

Statement showing the number of cases handled by Commissioner^ 
for Workmen's Compensation during 1957 


I"™ 

No of eases 
filed during 
t lie year 
including tho-e 
received from 
other Com- 

fir disposal 1 

Total No. of 
cases of disposed 
of during the 
year including 
those trans- 
ferred to other 

for disposal | 

No. of cases 
pending at 
tneendoftha 
year 

(a) Award of Compensation under section 10 

3,831 j 

3.G75 

3,764 

(6) Commutation under section 7 • 


Nil 

Nil 

(r) Deposit* under section 8 . . . | 

2.S03 J 


1,036 


Table VIII 

Deposits and Disbursements under Section S during 1957 


Deposit* and Di»bur-eiuonls under Section 8 


State 

Opening 

Balance 

Deposits 

Di'hursemrnts 

dosing 

Balance 


Ra. 

Rs. 

R». 

Rs. 

Andhra .... 

1.9J.M6 

I.GJ.O'.O 

2,19.080 

1.39.276 

Bombay .... 

4.38,906 

12,37,168 

10,02.000 

6,91.074 

Madras .... 

1,67,706 

4,00,732 

3.33,104 

2,33.331 

West Bengal 

7.94,222 

1,38,608 

1,58,130 

7,91>0 


Table IX 



Disposal of appeals tn 

different States m 1957 

Matos 

Tending at 
the beginning 
of the year 

Filed during 
the J ear 

Disposed of 
during the 

Fending at 
the end of the 
the year 

Andhra 

S 

_ 

_ 

8 

Bombay . 

5 

0 

8 

6 

Madras 

5 

NJv. 

3 

NJC 

u.r. 

29 

6 

13 

22 

West Bengal . 

29 

11 

23 

17 


11 

26 

47 

53 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS MACHINERY (CENTRAL) FOR THE YEAR 1956- 
57* 

Structure and Functions 


The Central Industnal Relations Machinery was set up in 1945 
primarily with the object of promoting industrial harmony in the 
Central Sphere undertakings. The machinery at the close of the year 
under review consisted of the Chief Labour Commissioner, one 
Deputy Chief Labour Commissioner!, one Welfare AdviserJ and three 
Assistant Labour Commissioners? at the headquarters The field staff 
consisted of six Regional Labour Commissioners, 20 Conciliation 
Officers, || 74 Labour Inspector|| and 11 Junior Lahour Inspectors ^ 
The jurisdiction of the machinery extended to the entire Indian 
union including Jammu and Kashmir In Jammu and Kashmir, the 
jurisdiction is, however, limited to workmen employed under the 
Government of India. For administrative purposes the country has 
been divided into six regions with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Dhanbad, Nagpur, Kanpur and Madras. 

Important among the functions of the Industrial Relations 
Machinery are: (l) administration of certain labour acts, (u) mainten- 
ance and promotion of good industrial relations in industries and 
undertakings falling within the Central Sphere, (in) enforcement of 
Fair Wage Clause and contractors Labour Regulations in the case of 
workers employed by the CPWD contractors, and (iv) verification 
of membership figures of unions affiliated to the four Central Orga- 
nisations of Workers. As regards the administration of labour acts, 
the Central Industrial Relations Machinery is only responsible for the 
administration of these Central Acts for which there is no separate 
machinery and that to the extent it is a Central responsibility The 
Acts so administered are • (a) the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947; 
(b) the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, (c) Pay- 
ment of Wages Act. 1936 in Railways (other than factories) and 
mines; (d) Chapter VI-A of the Indian Railways Act, (e) Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 in respect of scheduled employments falling within 
the Central Sphere; (f) Employment of Children Act, 1938; and 
(g) Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 in so 
far as coal mines bonus schemes are concerned 


Activities 

As in the past, the greater part of the activities of the Industrial 
Relations Machinery relates to the maintenance and promotion of 
industrial peace. Some of the vnvportawt 'Awma of work vn this con- 
nection are mentioned below : 

1. Works Committee, etc . — The total number of Central Sphere 
undertakings required to constitute Works Committees (under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947) was 1,080 at the end of 

, *^ l,rft *umman of tho report for tlio j fir 1935 5C sco Indian Labour Cazitle, Novciubor 
19 j< Issue vidopp, 407 — 1GD. 

tCrcated during tho year under review 
JPost remained tinfiUcd during tho year. 

50no of thewo posts camo into cxi>trnco during tho jenr undir review 
|lTho number of conciliation officers was increased from 1G to 20, and that of Labour Ins- 
pectors from 68 to 74 during tho jear under review. 

^Two posts wero kept in abeyance during the year. 
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March 1957 Such Committees were, however, functioning only in 
about 60 per cent of the undertakings. The topics discussed in the 
Works Committees were many and varied like retrenchment, medical 
facilities, provision of rest rooms, supply of drinking water, arrange- 
ment for transport, ambulance facilities and grant of loans from wel- 
fare funds Unit production committees, set up on voluntary basis, 
contmued to function m 86 undertakings * The object of these com- 
mittees is to avoid waste and to ensure maximum productivity by 
efficient utilisation of man-power, material and machinery. 

2. Strikes, Lockouts, etc — The number of strikes, lock-outs, man- 
days lost, etc , during the years 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 aie given 
below — 


Year 

j Strikes and Lock-outs 

Number of 
threatened 
strikes 

strikes, etc. 

llanilays Lost 
(in lakhs) 

1951 55 

278 

4 02 

212 

1955-68 

724 | 

34 99 

172 

1938-57 

347 

20-15 

192 


The number of strikes and lock-outs and the man-days lost, it 
will be observed, were much less in 1956-57, when compared with 
1955-56 The improvement is mamly due to (i) settled conditions in 
banking industry; and (n) improved industrial relations in the mines. 
Of the 347 strikes, etc., 102 were settled by the intervention of the 
Industrial Relations Machinery The duration of a fairly large pro- 
portion of the strikes and lock-outs, ie , 273 out of 352 (including 
6tnkes pending at the commencement of the year) was less than a 
week and most of them were reported after the workers had returned 
to work. From the point of view of man-days lost mines alone ac- 
counted for 14 2 lakh days out of the total of 20 15 lakh days. Two other 
important sectors from this point of view are the railways and defence 
establishments, which accounted for 2.3 lakhs and 24 lakhs of man- 
days lost respectively. 

3. Industrial Disputes (other than strikes and lock-outs), etc — 
The total number of industrial disputes other than strikes and lock- 
outs (mentioned in para 2 above), reported during 1956-57 was 2,341 
apart from 602 brought forward from the previous year. The officers 
of Industrial Relations Machinery intervened in 2,733 disputes and 
1,671 of these disputes i.e, about 60 per cent were settled. 472 dis- 
putes were pending at the end of March 1957. Conciliation proceed- 
ings and joint meetings held during the year 1956-57 numbered 2,273, 
as against 2,529 m 1955-56 and 2,168 in 1954-55 The number of cases 
in which settlements were effected was 1,480, 1,573 and 1,496 res- 
pectively Of 1,480 settlements arrived at m 1956-57, 1,031 were 
implemented fully and 34 partially. The remaining 415 were pend- 
mg impleme ntation at the end of March 1957. 

In some cases Works Committees themselves functioned as production committees also. 
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4 Implementation of Awards, etc. — Of 158 awards received 
during the year 61 were implemented fully and 16 partly. Nineteen 
awards (including those brought forward from previous years) were 
pending implementation at the close of the year In 63 cases of awards 
given under Section 33A of the Industrial Disputes Act, no action was 
required to be taken by the Industrial Relations Machinery to secure 
implementation. The Industrial Relations Machinery made in all 316 
applications for recovery of arrears, resulting from non-implementa- 
tion of two awards of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. The claims of 
313 of these amounted to Rs. 1 05 408 and the verified amount came 
to Rs. 1,02,604. The realisation of the latter was pending with the 
revenue authorities at the end of the year. Important among the 
awards for the implementation of which the Machinery made con- 
siderable efforts were (i) the Bindra Award relating to 245 
manganese mines (h) Shastry aw aid (modified) relating to banks, and 
(iii) the award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal relating to 
colliery disputes. 

5. Enforcement of Labour Laivs — The number of inspections 
made, irregularities detected, etc . under different labour laws, for 
which the Industrial Relations Machinery is the appropriate authority 
are given in. the table below • 


Number of Inspections . etc . made by the Industrial Relations 
Machinery during 1956-57 


Name of the Act, Regulation, etc 

Number of 

pectcd 

Number ol 
mogul iritirs 
ditcctcd 

Niimlur of 
irregul inties 
rn tihed 
doting tho 

Payment of Wages Act— 

Ul Railways 

6.36S* 

19,6h2 

10,793 

m .Mines .... 

4, “hlf 

18,023 

16,762 

Minimum Wages Act 

l,S-’t>t 

19,331 | 

§ 

Employment of Children Act . 

4,933 

853 | 


Hours of Employ menfc Rcgul it ions 

5,790 

13,028 

10°?o1f 

Coal Mines Bonus Scheme 

3,379 

29.43G 

75%** 

Enforcement of Tuir Wage Clause and C P 
U D Contractors' Labour Regulations 

MU! 

4,194 1 

2,268 


• no. of inspections tn 1936 57. 
f no. of inspections >n 1036 
X no. of inspections in 1036. 

J Not n> ailable 

'a 47% in three muntlis, 3.1% in three to six months, 13% in six to 12 months and the n - 
nvumng 6% utter 12 months 
** approximate figure. 

il out of about 2.SSS contractors' e-tabli'bmcnts. 
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Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
83 drafts Standing Orders were received by the Certifying Officers 
and 33 were certified during the year The number of establishments 
which had their standing orders certified at the close of the calendar 
year 1956, was 1,015 

6 Other Activities — Some of the more important amongst the 
other activities of the Industrial Relations Machinery were in the 
sphere of (i) lay-off and retrenchment; (n) welfare; and (iii) verifica- 
tion of membership of the Central Organisations of Labour. As 
regards lay-off and retrenchment the number of workers laid-off and 
retrenched m the Central Sphere Undertakings during the year 
were 2 533 and 3,039 respectively The amount of compensation paid 
was Rs 54,861 and Rs 14,74 835 respectively. The activities in the 
sphere of welfare consisted of (a) preparation and circulation of a 
leaflet containing “Guidance Points”, based on the reports of Labour 
Officers, (b) tendering advice to managements of undertakings regard- 
ing non-statutory welfare measures; and (c) supervision of ‘welfare 
funds’ As regards verification of trade union membership, the 
Industrial Relations Machinery verified the membership of unions 
affiliated to all the four Central Organisations of Labour as on 31st 
March 1956 


THE COAL MINES BONUS SCHEMES-SUMMARY OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957-58* 

1 Scope— The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, 1948 was introduced 
mainly with the object of building up an efficient, contented and 
stable labour force in the collieries It provides 'for payment of lump 
sum amount as bonus to workers every quarter provided they fulfil 
certain conditions relating to attendance and strikes During 1957-58, 
the Bonus Schemes were in operation m the States of Andhra 
Pradesh (erstwhile Hyderabad). Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal. The schemes framed under the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme Act, 1948 are appli- 
cable to those employees m coal mines whose basic earnings do not 
exceed Rs 300 pm At the end of the year under review, the schemes 
were applicable to 806 coal mines in various States in India covering 
a labour force of 4,34,005 approximately. 

2. Administration — The Bonus schemes are enforced both by the 
Central Industrial Relations Machinery and the Coal Mines Provi- 
dent Fund Inspectorate and bulk of the work relating to enforcement 
of the provisions of the schemes is done by the Labour Inspectors, 
Junior Labour Inspectors and Coal Mines Provident Fund Inspectors 
During the year under review, 3,283 inspections were carried out 
and 13,243 irregularities were detected The corresponding figures for 
the preceding year were 3,379 and 25,982. The sizeable reduction in 
the number of irregularities during the year under review was mainly 
due to the effective steps taken by the inspection machinery for the 
proper enforcement of the schemes. Most of the irregularities related 
to non-payment and delayed payment of bonuses Of the 13.243 
irregularities, 9,914 were rectified during the year under review. This 
figure does not include 2,661 irregularities rectified during the year 
out of 3,757 irregularities carried over from the previous ye ar. The 

•For ft summary of the Anneal Report for the year 193G 57, see the Indian Labour Gaidltt 
November 1958 issue, pp. 576 T7. 
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/lumber of irregularities pending rectification at the end of the year 
was 4,176 including 896 of the previous year 

Although it is obligatory for the employers to submit returns in 
prescribed forms within a period of one month fiom the last date by 
which the bonus is required to be paid, the response, particularly from 
small collieries was not satisfactory Out of 806 collieries in which 
the schemes were in foicc, returns were received, on an average, 
from 627 collieries or 77 8 per cent as against 56 per cent in the pre- 
vious year The average number of workers employed in collieries 
submitting returns was 4 34,005 Of this number 2,50,751 or 69 6 per 
cent, qualified for bonus as against 63 4 per cent in the previous year 
The quarterly average amount of bonus disbursed was approximately 
Rs. 63 lakhs The improvement in the number of workers earning 
bonus was mainly due to better attendances and less illegal strikes 
on their part. 

3. En/orcement — Efforts are made to get the irregularities recti- 
fied by persuasion and rccouise to legal action is taken only where 
persuasion fails During the yeai under review, 375 show cause notices 
(exclusive of 65 pending at the beginning of the year) were served 
on the employers Prosecutions were launched only in 47 cases (ex- 
cluding 7 ponding from the previous year) Of the 54 cases, 10 were 
decided during the yeai resulting in conviction in nine cases and 
acquittal in one case The remaining 44 cases remained pending at the 
end of the year under review 

On the whole the schemes have been increasingly successful in 
reducing the incidence of absenteeism as well as illegal strikes They 
have also inculcated a sense of discipline and job-consciousness 
among workets 


COLLECTION OF EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION- 
FIRST BASIC REPORT ON KANPUR EMPLOYMENT 
MARKET FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY— MARCH 1958 

In pursuance of the work of the Training and Employment Ser- 
vices Organisation Committee appointed in 1952 a pilot scheme for 
collection of Employment Market Information was inaugurated in 
Delhi towards the end of 1955 Thereafter the Government of India 
decided to introduce the scheme throughout the country In pursu- 
ance of this decision, the scheme was introduced in Kanpur (UP) in 
March 1958 An appraisal of the position of supply and demand for 
workers, occupational pattern, shortages, employment and unemploy- 
ment trends and other factors for the first quarter of 1958 has been 
given in the report which dcsciibes briefly (i) characteristics of the 
Kanpur Employment Market, (n) trends of employment and un- 
employment m the area during the quarter ended March, 1958, 
(m) the industrial and occupational analysis of persons seeking 
work; (iv) an analysis of the demand for workers, and (v) the rela- 
tionship between the supply of and demand for workers in the Kan- 
pur Employment Market It also deals with the occupational distribu- 
♦° a employees as on 31st March 1958 For purposes of this 

study, the Kanpur Employment Market has been taken to cover the 
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revenue district of Kanpur * It covers all establishments in the public 
sector, including Central/State/Quasi-Government establishments 
and local bodies and those in the private sector which employ 5 or 
more persons However 208 establishments which employed less than 
5 persons each were also included The study was confined to nan- 
agricultural sector only The employment data etc., were collected 
from 1,106 establishments in the private sector and 154 establishments 
in the public sector The former employed 76,980 workers and the 
latter, 55,515 at the end of March 1958 

2 The salient features of the report are reproduced below. 

(i) Level of employment — Employment declined by 1.6 per cent, 
in the private sector, but increased by 0 8 per cent, m the public sec- 
tor during the quarter ended March 1958. 

(n) Occupational pattern of employees — More than half the em- 
ployees m the private sector were craftsmen and one-third were 
unskilled The clerical and sales workers were only 72 per cent. In 
the public sector two-fifths of the employees were unskilled workers, 
15 per cent were clerical and sales workers and only 12 per cent, were 
professional/technical The proportion of craftsmen in the private 
sector was three and half times greater than m the public sector. 

(m) Trend of unemployment — The number of persons seeking 
jobs at the Employment Exchange, Kanpur decreased from 16,497 at 
the end of December 1957 to 15,900 at the end of March 1958 

Analysis of the 15,900 unemployed persons registered at the end 
of March 1958 in the Employment Exchange, Kanpur revealed that 
45 3 per cent, were seeking unskilled work, 26.7 per cent, clerical, 21 8 
per cent skilled and 62 per cent professional, administrative or 
executive jobs. 

(iv) Demand for personnel— 79 2 per cent of the vacancies noti- 
fied to Employment Exchange, Kanpur during the quarter were for 
craftsmen, 1 5 per cent for other skilled workers, 10 5 per cent for un- 
skilled, 5 3 per cent for clerical workers and 3 5 per cent, for profes- 
sional, technical, administrative and executive jobs. 

(v) Prospects — Prospects were bright for engineering and 
technical personnel, specially for mechanical /electrical engineers 
Job opportunities for physicians, surgeons, nurses, accountants and 
auditors were also good. 

(vi) Educated unemployed — The situation was depressing. Out 
of every 21 persons seeking work, not more than one was likely to 
get it. 


WORKING OF THE BOMBAY LABOUR WELFARE BOARD 
DURING 1957-58 

The Government of Bombay passed in 1953 the Bombay Labour 
Welfare Fund Act which inter alia provides for the constitution of a 
Fund for financing and promoting labour welfare activities in the 
State. The Fund consists of fines realized from employees, unpaid 
accumulations with employers, voluntary donations, labour welfare 
funds of establishments transferred to the Fund, etc. It is to be 
utilised to meet expenditure on such measures as (a) community and 


’The study was confined to non-sgricnltnral sector only. 
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social education centres including readtng rooms, (b) community ne- 
cessities; (c) games and sports; (d) excursions, tours and holiday 
homes; (e) entertainment and other forms of recreation; (f) home 
industries and subsidiary occupations for women and unemployed 
persons; (g) corporate activities of a social nature; (h) cost of adminis- 
tering the Act; and ( 1 ) such other objects as would improve the 
standard of living and ameliorate the social conditions of labour In 
pursuance of the powers conferred by the Act. the Government of 
Bombay constituted a Bombay Labour Welfare Board to administer 
the Fund. 

2. Finances — -The total receipts of the Fund during the year 
under review excluding loans was Rs. 5,99,207 Of this. Rs. 5,26,598 
was from ‘fines’ and Rs. 38,387 from unpaid accumulations The latter 
source of income would not now be available to the Board, as the 
Supreme Court by a decision during the year under review declared 
the provisions of the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act 1953 relating 
to the payment of accumulations of unpaid wages ultra vires of the 
constitution. The receipts from other sources included Rs 18,143 from 
workers’ contributions, Rs. 4 307 under the remunerative employment 
schemes, Rs. 1,098 from donations and Rs 10.672 from miscellaneous 
sources. During the year under report, the Board incurred a total 
expenditure of Rs 6,99,654 as against Rs. 7,09,695 in 1956-57 The 
decrease over the preceding year was due to lesser expenditure on 
activities and programmes despite increasing participation and could 
be attributed to the efforts, particularly of the field staff There was 
an increase in the expenditure during the year 1957-5 8 on pay and 
allowances, when compared with the previous year This was mainly 
due to (a) increased dearness allowance given to the lower-paid staff, 
and (b) starting of a new centre at Ahmedabad 

3. Welfare Activities— As regards activities, the total attend- 
ances excluding the circulating libraries at the welfare centres rose 
from 176 lakhs in 1956-57 to 205 lakhs in the year under review At 
the circulating library posts and reading rooms outside centres, the 
attendances during the year came to 17 6 lakhs 

Sports and other competitions were attended with much greater 
enthusiasm and there was greater participation in them during the 
year under review than m the past two years The total attendances 
at the outdoor and indoor games and other events during the year 
was about 88,00,000 as against 72.00.000 in 1956-57 and 82 00,000 in 
1955-56 Important among the other recreational activities were 
dramatic performances, film-shows, organisation of music concerts, 
variety entertainment programmes, etc. As regards the workers’ 
e f. uca J* on m the centres there was a very noticeable fall in the 
attendance because of the absence of anv particular scheme of or 
P an o ‘ education. As against a total attendance of 3,39.000 in 1955-56 
and 2,56,000 in 1956-57, attendance in 1957-58 was only 1 34,459 The 
°f scholarship to students from working class families on the 
condition that each scholar gives at least two hours of his or her time 
each day for the organisation of activities in which workers are 
interested was continued during 1957-58 The number of scholarships 
was raised from 12 to 24, 14 for bovs and 10 for girls The annual 
value of each scholarship is Rs 100 payable m 10 equal instalments. 
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In addition the Board deputed six more members of the staff of the 
welfare centres for the short-term course in the Urban Community 
Recreation and other social work at the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences 

The total number of persons who made use of medical aid faci- 
lities provided at the centres during 1957-58 was 29,662 as against 
21 938 during the preceding vear This is apart from the first aid and 
home nursing facilities which were made available to 48,393 persons 
during the year under review as against 27,947 during 1956-57. An 
important event was that the help given by the participants of the 
Ashokpura centre in Ahmedabad to the municipal authorities and 
local doctors in combating the influenza epidemic Another important 
activity of the Fund was organisation of excursions. In all, 287 excur- 
sions were organised by members of different welfare centres as 
against 237 dunng 1956-57 The participants numbered 8,657 and 
expenditure on these excursions came to Rs. 6,777 In March 1958, the 
Board started its first Holiday Home for workers at Ambolighat. 

The special activities for women and girls included sewing, 
handicrafts subsidiary occupation and cooking. The total attendance 
in these activities was sewing classes in the centres 8,69,287; handi- 
crafts 74,837, subsidiary occupations 48,500, cooking classes 34,498 
The earnings of workers in the sewing classes at the centres came to 
Rs 63,337 and from subsidiary occupations Rs 13,082 during the year. 

The Board continued to cater to the needs of children. Sanction 
was accorded to the construction of additional creche and nursery 
school premises at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur at a total cost 
of about Rs 1,36,000 The total attendance of children at different 
centres in 1957-58 was 61,28,005 as against 49,64,214 in the preceding 
year. The attendance in the different activities during the year under 
review was— nursery schools 4,15,715; playgrounds 5,09,221; children’s 
libraries 13,65,407. creches 11,640 The activities in the held of scout- 
ing and guiding continued to be satisfactory during the year under 
review. There were 500 scouts, 140 scouters, 70 guides and 6 guiders 
The total attendance m the scouting and guiding programmes was 
72,968 


Labour Laws and Decision 

LAWS 

ANDHRA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1958 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh have finalised the above 
Rules under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 A summary of these 
rules has already been published in July. 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No GO Ms No 2883, Home (Labour-IV) dated 
the 16th December, 1958 — Andhra Pradesh Gazette of 
January 29, 1959 ] 
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BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (STANDING ORDERS) 
RULES, 1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 15 of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, the Government of Bombay 
have made the above Rules which came into force from the 15th 
January, 1959. These Rules repeal the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Central Rules, 1946 as in force m the Kutch area of the 
state of Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Rules, 1947 as in force in the Vidharbha 
region of Bombay State, the Bombay Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Rules, 1948 as in force in the pre-Reorgan lsed State of 
Bombay — excluding the transferred territories, the Saurashtra in- 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Rules, 1949 and the Hyder- 
abad Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Rules, 1953 as in force 
in the Hyderabad area of the State of Bombay However any older 
made or action taken under the repealed Rules shall be deemed to 
have been made or taken under the corresponding provisions of the 
present Rules. The Rules lay down the procedure for submission 
modification and certification of Standing Orders and maintenance of 
different kinds of records. Model Standing Orders envisaged in Section 
3 of the Act have been set out in Schedule I appended f o the Rules 

[Notification No. INT. 3058-1, dated the Cth January, 1959 — 
Bombay Government Gazette of January 15, 1959] 


MADHYA PRADESH EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE (MEDI- 
CAL BENEFIT-SERVICES SYSTEM) RULES, 1959 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh have promulgated the above 
Rules with immediate effect A brief summary of the main provisions 
of these Rules has been published in the February, 1959 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No. 469-13775-XVI dated the 23rd January 1959 
— Madhya Pradesh Gazette of January 24, 1959 ] 


MINIMUM WAGES (MADHYA PRADESH) RULES, 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Government of Madhya Pradesh have framed 
the above Rules, which came into force with effect from the 23rd 
January, 1959. These Rules repeal the Vmdhya Pradesh Minimum 
Wages Rules, 1950, the Madhya Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules. 1951; 
the Minimum Wages (Madhya Bharat State) Rules, 1951 and the 
Rajasthan Government Minimum Wages Rules, 1951 as in force in 
Sironj region. However, any order made or action taken under the 
Rules so repealed shall be deemed to have been made or taken under 
the corresponding provisions of the new Rules The rules deal with 
the terms of office of the members of the Advisory Board and Com- 
mittee; meetings of such Board and Committee, summoning of wit- 
nesses by the Board or Committee and production of documents, 
computation of the cash value of wages paid in kind; payment of 
wages, hours of work and holidays; claims under the Act, etc 

[Notification No. 303/XVI dated the 29th December, 1958 — 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette of January 23, 1959] 
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DRAFT RAJASTHAN MINIMUM WAGES RULES, 1059 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act. 1948 the Government of Rajasthan propose to make the 
above Rules which have been published in the State Gazette for 
eliciting public opinion They shall repeal the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment Minimum Wages Rules, 1951; the State of Ajmer Minimum 
Wages Rules, 1950 and all other rules corresponding to these rules 
in force m any part of the State. The main items with which the 
Rules deal are similar to those contained in the Madhya Pradesh 
Rules (mentioned above) 

[Notification No F 3(24)/Lab./58 dated the 7th January, 
195 9 — Rajasthan Gazette of February 5, 1959 ] 


RAJASTHAN EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN RULES, 1959 
The Government of Rajasthan have finalised the above Rules 
Salient features of the rules have already been published in Febru- 
ary, 1958 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No F l(27)/Lab/57 dated the 7th January, 
1959— Rajasthan Gazette of January 22, 1959.1 


DRAFT U.P INDUSTRIAL HOUSING RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 28 of the UP. 
Industrial Housing Act, 1955, the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
propose to make the above Rules and have published them in the 
State Gazette for eliciting public opinion. The draft Rules deal inter 
all a, with duties and powers of the secretary of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. term of office of members of the Committee; allotment and 
procedure of allotment of houses; payment of rent and other dues ana 
the mode of payment, assessment of damages for unauthorised occu- 
pation and procedure of appeal to the State Government. 

[Notification No U-78(LL)XXXVI-B-374-H-55 dated the 3lst 
January, 1959 — Uttar Pradesh Gazette of February 7, 
1959.] 


MYSORE SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS BILL, 
1958 

The above Bill has been published in the State Gazette for general 
information The aim of the Bill is to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the regulation of conditions of work and employment in 
shops and commercial establishments in the State of Mysore replacing 
thereby the separate enactments now in force m the several areas of 
the reorganised State. It will on or from the date of the commence- 
ment of the Act also repeal the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, Main 
provisions of the Bill relate to registration of establishments; hours of 
work, annual leave with wages; payment of wages, compensation and 
matermtv benefit; employment of children and women; enforce- 
ment and inspections, penalties, etc 

[Notification No. 2653-LC.. dated .the 7th February, 1959 — 
The Mysore Gazette of February 12, 1959 ] 
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DECISIONS 

AN EMPLOYEE IS ENTITLED TO HIS WEEKLY OFF WAGES 
ONLY IF HE WORKS CONTINUOUSLY FOR SIX DAYS 
WITHIN A WEEK— DECISION BY THE COURT OF AUTHO- 
RITY UNDER THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, BOMBAY 

A dispute arose between the Super Tailors, Bombay and their 
employees on the question of payment of wages for the weekly offs 
due to different interpretation of the proviso to sub-section (3) of 
Section 18 of the Payment of Wages Act On behalf of the workers 
it was argued that an employee who had put in six days of conti- 
nuous employment in the beginning would be entitled to his wages 
for the weekly off days during the whole of his service irrespective 
of his working for six days in a particular week The representa- 
tive of the firm argued that foi weekly off wages an employee 
should continuously work for six days within a week and that only 
then he would be entitled to his weekly off wages in that week 
The Court held that an employee is entitled to get the wages 
for the close day only if he has worked for six days without a break 
before that close day This decision of the Authority followed the 
judgment of the Bombay High Court under the Bombay Shops 
Establishments Act, 1939. 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS-JANUARY, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 

(i) Compared to the previous month registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges recorded a decline by 25,037, i e , 
by 11.8 per cent At the end of the month, the number of 
applicants on the Live Register was 11,95,926 as against 
11,83,299 at the end of the previous month, thus register- 
ing an increase of 12,627. i e , by 1.1 per cent 
(u) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline of 6 1 pei cent The number of vacan- 
cies notified declined both in public and private sectors. 
Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the 
month, 88 2 per cent were in the Government and quasi- 
Govemment establishments and local bodies. The num- 
ber of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges 
increased from 6.638 during the previous month to 6693 
during the month, i e , by 0 8 per cent 
(in) The particulars of 1.20.028 applicants as against 1,31,669 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during January, 1959, was 19.255 as compared to 21,037 in 
December, 1958, thus recording a decline of 85 per cent. 

Lft'3$3DofLR — 5 
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The relevant statistics ar e presented m the following table-— 



January 

1939 

!— Berber 


1,87,024 

2, 12/'61 


11,93,926 

11,83,299 

Number of Emplmep, Utilising th< Vnmi of the Emploj 

6, 693 

6 638 

Vacancies Notified 

28,713 

3(1,590 

Placements Effected 

19,213 

21,037 


(b) Closures - — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 27 closures affecting 4,122 
workers, as against 81 closures affecting 7,970 workers in the pre- 
ceding month Of the 27 closures. 6 each were due to the shortage 
of raw material and accumulation of stocks, 3 due to financial 
trouble, 2 due to breakdown of machinery and 1 each due to un- 
favourable market conditions cancellation of licence, financial loss 
and trade reasons The reasons for 6 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information there 
were retrenchments in 14 units affecting 201 workers. In the pre- 
vious month, retrenchments were reported from 31 units affecting 
1,014 workers The mam reasons for retrenchment during the month 
were shortage of work, trade reasons, shortage of raw matenal and 
financial stringency. 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 76 units laid 
off 6,932 workers, mainly due to the financial difficulties, accumu- 
lation of stocks, break-down of machinery and shortage of raw 
matenal 

(e) Employment tn New Factories and. Factories Re-opened 
after Closures— In the States supplying information, 38 new fac* 
tones were registered, in 33 of which 2.157 workers were proposed 
to be employed Information relating to employment potential in 
the remaining 5 units is not available Eleven factories re-opened 
after closures in which 1,459 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation tn Factories — Reports re- 
ceived from the State do not show any significant variation in the 
employment situation 

Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and attempt to get infringements, if 
any, rectified Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of 
gross violations or against habitual defaulters The table overleaf 
shows the number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched 
and convictions obtained during the month of January, 1959, under 
the Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act. Minimum Wages Act, and 
the Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts in some of the States 
for which information is available. Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, are given in a separate table and information re* 
garding the implementation of the Industrial Emolo> ment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc., 
js given jn separate paragraphs. 



(a) Number of establishments inspected. 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched. 

(c) Number of convictions obtained. 
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Number of Trade Unions Registered, etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act 1926 during January 1959 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
In Uttar Pradesh Standing Orders of one concern were certified 
during the month. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 
In Kerala, 23 cases were decided during the month and a sum of 
Rs 23.661 was paid as compensation. In Delhi, one case under the 
above Act was decided during the month. 

Workers’ Education 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at four labour welfare centres in Kanpur The average daily 
attendance in these night classes was 52. In Delhi, literacy classes 
were m existence in S centres- 

LlAeour Welfare 

In the Punjab, all the labour welfare centres continued to pr®- 
\ide instructive and recreational entertainments to workers and 
their families. In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were 
carried out with great enthusiasm at various labour welfare centre*. 
Republic Day functions were celebrated at all the centres in the 
StateXln Delhi, welfare activities were earned on, as usual, m all the 
labour Nselfare centres Important among the activities were the 
organisation of 18 special music programmes. 15 \olley ball matches 
and various indoor games 
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Industrial Housing 

In Uttar Pradesh, out o! G.764 quarters intended to be built under 
phase IV of the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 6 580 had been 
completed and GO were under construction. Under the Sugar Housing 
Scheme in the same State, out of 1420 quarters under construction. 
1.310 had been completed up to end of January, 1959 and remaining 
110 were still under construction 

Committees, Conilrences and Enquiries 

In Kerala Meetings of Industrial Relations Committees for (0 
Coir, (ii) cashew, (m) oil mills and (iv) textile industiics were held 
during the month. At the meeting of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Coir Industry a formula for payment of bonus to workers 
was evolved The formula will be in force for a penod of 3 years lor 
1958. Accoiding to the formula the minimum bonus would be 5-3/5 
per cent if exports go up to 14 lakh cwts and J per cent extra for 
every additional sale of exports of 35,000 cwts or part thereof The 
Industrial Relations Committee for Cashew Industry discussed the 
question of lay oft, absorption ot qualified hands as clerks and maist- 
nes and the feasibility of evolving a long term agreement for pro- 
moting peace in the industiy The meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Committee for Oil Milling Industiv resolved that GJ per cent of the 
total annual earnings of woikers would be leasonable bonus for the 
>car 1958 for the industry as a whole The Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Textile Industry discussed among othei things, issues re- 
garding wages in different paits ot the State and fixation of work- 
oad In Madhya Pradesh a Committee for advising the Government 
in lespect of fixation of minimum rates of wages in agriculluiai em- 
ployment, was constituted under the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 In 
the Punjab, a Commission of Enquiry— appointed by the State 
Government in connection with the accident which occurred in Sukh- 
jit Starch and Chemicals Ltd Phagw-ara met during the month and 
gave a public notice inviting all concerned to throw light on the 
cause of the accident In Delhi a meeting of the Minimum Wages 
Committee, which was set up by the Administration to review the 
rates in Delhi Transport Undertakings, was held during the month 
It decided to collect some more data relating to financial position of 
similar undertakings in other States and the scales of pay and 
qualifications of workers employed therein 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JANUARY, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from 
the various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section 
of tins issue. It will be seen that in January, 1959, there were 113 
fresh disputes In 105 of these disputes, for which information on 
number of woikers involved and man-days lost both are available, 
the maximum number of workers involved was 54 G51 Out of these 
43,708 were directly affected in units normally employing 1,70.569 
workers The corresponding figures for the previous month were 107 
fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 100 dis- 
putes 41 500 and 25,742 workers affected directly in units normally 
employing 91.409 workers The number of disputes current at any 
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time during the month was 146 In 133 of them the maximurr 
number of workers involved was 60,529 out of which 48,767 wen 
directly directed m units normally employing 1,77,157 workers Tin 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 139 current dis 
putes, maximum number of workers involved in 132 disputes 48,52i 
out of which 32,380 were affected directly in units normally cm 
ploying 98,653 workers The average number of workers involvci 
in 138 current disputes during January 1959, was 59,478 as agaim 
45,002 m 132 current disputes in the preceding month The mar 
days lost during January, 1959 were 3,03,161 as against 1,99,01! 
during the preceding month Thus, compared to the pteviou 
month though the number of fresh disputes increased slightly 
there was a considerable increase in the number of workers involvei 
and man-days lost The corresponding time-loss during January 
1958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958 iva: 
3,66,215 and 5,71,048 respectively The average duration of dispute 
current at any time during January, 1959, was 5 1 days as agams 
4 4 in the preceding month 

Sixteen of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs. Thesi 
involved 11,168 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 1,01,48 
man-days during the month West Bengal accounted for 7 lock-out: 
Bombay 4, Madras and Mysore 2 each and Kerala one. 

One hundred and nineteen disputes terminated during th 
month of January, 1959 Of these 72 lasted fpr not more than fivi 
days each and only 11 lasted for more than thirty days each Th< 
workers were completely or partially successful in 40 cases tha 
terminated during the month They were unsuccessful m 47 case: 
The results were indefinite in 21 cases and not known m 11 casea 
Among the important causes of fresh disputes may be mentions 
“Wages and Allowances” in 42 cases and “Personnel” in 30 cases 
During the month under review the time-loss increased significant, 
in ‘Manufacturing’ from 99,288 to 1,65.204, in “Mining and Quarry 
ing” from 36.429 to 72,722, in "Construction” from 22,520 to 43,16 
and in “Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, etc” from 10,734 to 16,57 
man-days. It either decreased in the remaining groups or increase' 
slightly. 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,13,023 man-days durin 
the month This was the highest among all the States Next in ordt 
came Mysore, Kerala, Bombay and Madras with a time loss c 
42,076, 41,034, 27,821 and 23,301 man-days respectively. Compare 
to the previous month, the time-loss increased in West Benga 
Mysore, Kerala, Tripura, Bihar, Rajasthan, Punjab and Madhy 
Pradesh by 45,664; 38,922; 34,581; 4,750; 4,514; 1,431, 965 and 17 
man-days respectively. It decreased In the remaining States. 
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Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was 
nothing special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 
The strike in M/s Jyoti Weaving Factory, Belgachia (Howrah), 
reported earlier, came to an end during January, 1959, and caused 
a tota' time-loss o£ 26,600 man-days The lock-out rnBBJ Construc- 
tion Ltd , Burnpur, reported earlier, was also lifted during the 
month under review and caused a total time-loss of 24 940 man- 
days On the 29th December, 1958 four hundred and twenty five 
workers of Shanmugha Vilas Cashew Factory, Eravipuram (Kerala), 
struck work over the appointment of a worker The strike, howevei, 
terminated on the 30th January. 1959, as a result of direct negotia- 
tions and caused a total time-loss of 11,900 man-days. On the 23rd 
January, 1959, over one thousand workers struck work in Dalmia 
Cement (Bharat) Ltd, Dalmiapuiam. demanding bonus and increase 
m wages The strike was. howe\er, called off on the advice of 
Ministei for Industries and Labour, Madras The strike caused a 
total tune-loss of 10,280 man-days On the 16th January, 1959, forty- 
seven ivoikcrs of Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Nundydroog 
Mine) Ooigaum, struck woik demanding lay-off compensation for 
the 15th January and assurance that they would not be laid off in 
future. The management, subsequently declared a lock-out on the 
19th January 1959, affecting 4 349 workers The lock-out was, how- 
ever. lilted on the 27th January. 1959, as a result of mutual discus- 
sions The dispute caused a time-loss of approximately thnty 
thousand man-days. On the 6th January 1959, all the 1,300 workers 
of A.I.D. Limited, Shyamanagar 24 Parganas, struck work as a pro- 
test against management’s recruitment policy The management, 
lat^r on, declared a lock-out on the 19th January 7 . 1959 The lock- 
out was continuing at the end of the month and caused a time-loss 
of 29,900 man-days. On the 15th January, 1959, all the 1,800 workers 
of Simon Caives Ltd, PO Durgapur Steel Project, Burduan, struck 
Work demanding increase in wages The strike was, however, called 
off on the 31st January, 1959, pending adjudication The strike caused 
a total time-loss of 27,000 man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 = 100) for the month of January, 1959, was 45 as 
against 32 (revised) in the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints 
(classified by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of 
various States during January 7 . 1959, and the number settled or 
investigated by them. 



Jfumbnr of Complaints Itocoircd during the Month Itelatu 



lottly rrlatrd to srages and allowances and personnel. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE PARLIAMENT 
[The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present Session of the 
Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha — Editor ] 

Central Hospital, Asansol — The Government of India have 
sanctioned a scheme for the expansion of the Central Hospital, 
Asansol under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 5,17,156 This will increase the number of beds 
at the Hospital from 165 to 250 The construction of staff quaiters 
has already commenced and plans and estimates for the wards are 
being finalised. [February 10, 1959.] 

Educational and Medical Facilities for Workers in Coal Mines — 
During the First Five Year Plan period, 44 Adult Education Centres 
were started by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation 
and a total number of 3,671 adults were made literate up to the end 
of 1955-56. A sum of Rs. 5,39 831 was spent on this account during 
the same period Also a sum of Rs 1,14,49 790 was spent on dis- 
pensaries and hospitals which served m all 1,56 846 persons [Febru- 
ary 10, 1959.] 

Minimum Wages for Beedi workers and Agricultural Labour — 
Eleven States, viz , Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Bihar. Kerala Madhva 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal and the Tripura administration have fixed minimum rates 
of wages for beedi workers Of the remaining States, etc beedi in- 
dustry does not exist m any of them except Assam wheie the em- 
ployment strength in the industry is below one thousand and herce 
minimum wages have not been fixed Minimum wages ior agricultu- 
ral labour have so far been fixed in the States of Andhia Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysoie. Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and m the terri- 
tories of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Tnpuia The Central Govern- 
ment have urged the rest of the State Governments etc to fix the 
minimum wages for agricultural workers m their respective areas 
[February 10, 24 and 2b, 1959 ] 

Evaluation and Implementation of Labour Laws — All State 
Governments and Administrators except Jammu and Kashmir and 
Manipur have set up sections in their Labour Departments to look 
into cases of non-implementation of labour enactments, etc The 
State Governments of Bihar, Kerala, Mysore, Punjab Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and administrators of Delhi and 
Tripura have also set. up tripartite Implementation Committees 
[February 10, 1959.] 

Accidents in Coal Mines — There were 970 accidents in coal 
mines during the period from the 1st September to the 31st Decem- 
ber 1958. In these accidents, 74 persons were killed and 933 were 
seriously injured. [February 18, 1959.] 

Abolition of Contract Labour in the Cement Industrj — The Sub- 
Committee set up by the Industrial Committee on Cement at its 
Second Session held in March 1954 made certain i eeommendations 
for the abolition of contract labour in the industrv These recom- 
mendations were brought to the notice of State Governments and 
the Cement Companies The latter have according to the information 
available considerably reduce the number of workers engaged 
under the contract system [February 23, 1959 ] 
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Safety Measures in Mines — The Conference on Safety -which 
met some time back to discuss safety measures in the mines made 
ceilam recommendations with a view to preventing accidents in 
mine d Among the measures suggested are safety education and 
propiganda development of safety consciousness, stabilisation of 
labour force improved standards of ventilation and lighting and cf 
handling the using explosives, and setting up of Safety Committees 
in mines [February 26, 1959] 


SIXTH SESSION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON COAL 
MINING 

Inaugurating the Sixth Session of the Industrial Committee 
on Coal mining held at New Delhi on 21st February 1959, the Union 
Labour Minister emphasised the need for greater output of coal 
but made it clear that this should not be done at the cost of workers’ 
safety He said that earnest efforts are required to be made by all the 
three parties, viz, employers, workers and the Inspectorate staff to 
ensure that the incidence of accidents was reduced to the barest 
minimum In this connection he emphasised the need for imparting 
miual training to the workers so as to acquaint them with the hazards 
of mining before they were actually put on the job Referring to the 
incidents of violence and intimidation on the part of the workers 
and their possible causes, he drew attention of the Committee to the 
newly evolved Code of Discipline which, if fully observed, should 
eliminate the source of discontent on both sides 

Expressing dissatisfaction on the functioning of the Works 
Committees he said that a spirit of purposeful participation was 
necessary on the part of both the parties, workers and emplo>eTS 
for the successful functioning of Works Committees On the question 
of supply of drinking water in the coal-fields, he said that coal mines 
welfare organisation had been doing something to solve this problem 
With the limited resources at the disposal of this organisation, it 
could not solve the problem alone He suggested that smaller schemes 
should be chalked out by the collieries or groups of collieries which 
they could finance themselves The Coal mines welfare organisation, 
would render financial assistance in the form of subsidy. The State 
Governments m these areas could also render considerable assistance 
by implementing bigger schemes 

Regarding the demand for abolition of the Coal-field Recruiting 
Organisation, he said that Government had appointed a tripartite 
Committee in 1954 to suggest ways and means of improving the 
working of the Organisation and that its recommendations had 
already been implemented. There might be room for further improve- 
ments He invited suggestions for such improvements as well as im- 
provements m the running of labour camps run by private recruit- 
ing agencies As regards rehabilitation of workers disabled by acci- 
dent or disease, he said that while there would be general agreement 
regarding the need for their rehabilitation progress in this direction 
was not considerable 

The main conclusions/recommendations of the Committee were 
as follows — 

Item 1 — Action taken on the conclusions of the Fifth Session 
of the Committee held m New Delhi in August 1956 — Water Sup- 
ply — The question of employers’ and workers’ members of the Coal 
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Mines Welfare Fund Advisory Committee being included in the 
Water Board in Jharta should be taken up again with the State 
Government concerned (A/so see under item 8) 

Amendment of the Mines Act — The Amending Bill should be 
introduced in Parliament at an early date In case, there was any 
delay in the legislation, the managements should consider giving 
effect to the provisions already agieed upon, namely, ovcitime and 
annual leave, on a voluntary basis from the 1st June 1959 

Item 2 — Abolition of connect labour system of employment in 
Coal Mines — No new category of work should be brought undei the 
contract system If any new category had been brought under the 
contract system after August 1956 the position should be rectified 
The Mining Adviser, Ministry of Steel. Mines and Fuel and the Chief 
Labour Commissioner should jointly carry out a study and submit 
a report covering all aspects ol the question and with special 
reference to the categories of woik which should bo allowed on con- 
tract basis 

Item 3 — Abolition of C RO and other private Labour Camps and 
the further continuance of the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation — The 
Gorakhpur Labour Oiganisation might continue, for the picscnt, for 
put poses of recruitment only but all forms of control or legislation 
exercised separately ovei Goiakhpur Labour aftei reciuitment 
should cease There should be a joint co-operative organisation which 
should look after the various aspects of recruitment, training and 
welfare of all labour so that there was no distinction between the 
Gorakhpur labour and other labour Steps should be taken to devise 
a scheme for this purpose 

Item 5 — Revision of the Standing Orders in the Coal Industry— 
The Sub-Committee contemplated under item 10 should meet early 
to consider the revision of Standing Orders 

Item 6— Re-cmployment of workers pailially disabled by acci- 
dents and workers cured of TB — Whercvei possible woikeis dis- 
abled through accidents should be re-employed in suitable light jobs 
Employers also agreed to participate in schemes of auxiliary em- 
ployment to be worked out by the CMWC 

Item 7 — Inclusion of Malts Sweepers Domestic servants colliery 
school teachers and non-working miners’ sirdars within the scope of 
Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme — 1 Teachers Mails Sweepers and 
Domestic servants who were on the pay roll of the Company should 
be allowed to participate in the Provident Fund Non-working sir- 
dais, who performed some production functions, should also bo 
allowed to participate. 

Note — Items 4 and 12. relating to conclusions of the Ad-hoc 
meeting of Coal Mining interests held in Calcutta and the 
Mines Safety Conference were noted b\ the Committee 
On item 15 relating to grant of festival holidays to docker in 
collieries no specific action was recommended 
Item 8~- Water Supply tn the Coal Fields — The Sub-Committee 
contemplated under Item 16 should go into the whole question and 
suggest suitable steps for the solution of the problem 

There should be a Special Officer of a high level in the Coal 
Mmes Welfare Organisation to deal with this question at least for 
the time being. Steps should be taken to get the services of a Public 
Health Engineer for this purpose with the help of the Health 
Ministry. 
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Itim 9— Remote of the position regarding provision of Pit-Head 
Baths and Creches at the Coal Mines — The Coal Mines Welfare 
Co rtimiss loner would issue a suitable questionnaire and obtain full 
inlormation about the present situation including the difficulties 
standing in the way of progress in the construction of baths. The 
matter would thereafter be examined with particular reference to 
design and location of baths 

Mines employing 25 women should, provide creches 

Item 10 — Functioning of Works Committees in Collieries— The 
Central and State Rules should be studied and appropriately amend- 
ed \\ ith a view to removing the obstacles in the way of successful 
working of these Committees 

Item 11 — Gratuity and old age pension — The question should be 
examined by the Sub-Committee contemplated under item 16 m the 
light of the recommendations made by the Study Group on Social 
Secunty 

Item 13 — Implementation of the Code of Discipline in the Coal 
Mining Industry— There should be a Special Officer, stationed in 
the area, to ensure the smooth implementation of the Code. The 
Sub-Committee contemplated under item 16 would deal with gene- 
lal matters connected with the Code. 

IrrM 14— Training Scheme for coal mine entrants— The' Train- 
ing Scheme would be re-examined by a Sub-Committee consisting 
if two employers' representatives, two workers’ representatives, 
the Chief inspector of Mines and the Mining Adviser, Ministry, of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel 

Item 16— Proposals to constitute a Sub-Committee for discuss- 
ing general problems concerning workmen employed in the coal 
industry -The Sub-Committee for the purpose should consist of one 
representative of Government employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions represented on the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 


CONCLUSIONS/DECISIONS OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR CON- 
FERENCE HELD AT NEW DELHI ON 21 JANUARY 1959 
A Conference of representatives of Central and State Govern- 
ments, Management and Labour Organisations was held on 21st Janu- 
ary 1959 to consider labour problems concerning those public sector 
undertakings which are run as companies or corporations as dis- 
tinguished from those that are departmentally managed eg., Ord- 
nance Factories, Railways, etc. The Conference considered two items 
namely, (l) Application of the Code of Discipline in Industry and 
the principles for recognition of trade unions and (n) Industrial 
relations in the public sector undertakings In regard to (i) it was 
agreed by aU to apply the Code* to public sector undertakings (worked 
as companies and Corporations) subject to clarifications specified 
below • — 

IN PART II — Item (t) The stipulation that no unilateral action 
should be taken in connection with an industrial matter does not 
mean that the management will have to be sitting m consultation 
with representatives of labour in regard to every little thing H 

*For a full text of the Code of Discipline see Indian Labour 
Gazette, October 1958 issue vide pp 221 — 223. 
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means lhat in things which effect the larger interests of the woikcrs 
action should not be taken without notice or consultations While 
it is not necessary to define precisely what is meant by an 
“industrial matter”, the Fourth Schedule of the Industrial Disputes 
Act itself indicates certain broad points on which prior notice or con- 
sultation is indicated 

Item tint) — Where in an establishment there is an existing 
grievance procedure which cnsuics speedy and full investigation 
and settlement of grievances such proceduie could be continued and 
it was not necessary that the Model Procedure should be subs ituicd 
in their place 

IN PART III — Item (i>) — Where the normal exist’ ng pucodutes 
in an establishment provide for such things the exist. ng procedure 
can continue. 

Item (n)— This is an obligation corresponding to the obligation 
placed on the Unions under (vn) of Part IV under which the woikeis 
organisations, have to take action against their office bv.au >s and 
members for indulging in action against the spirit of the Code 
Similarly, there is an obligation on the managements to take such 
action as they consider appropriate against the members ol then 
establishments who may. on enqmry. be found to have acted in 
violation of the spirit of this Code 

Item (d,j)— A Union recognised under the Code will not continue 
to be recognised if it violates the Code. Wheic the activities of an 
industry ate spread over a wide aiea like the Anline. Coipruilion 
the patties may agree upon the determination of the local aiea arid 
such details for purposes of recognition Suitable variations mutually 
acceptable to both parties are not ruled out 

am S rc £ a,c k ,tcm (u) viz Industrial Relations it was deceit d that 
(i) AJI the piehminary steps for cieating the necessary alr.ioxphei(. 

J° r c ^ ucat i° n should be taken for the progressive introduction 
of the Scheme of workers participation in management ir public 
sector undertakings, (u) In regard to Works Committees, the mattei 
should be examined carefully in the light of the suggestions made 
me Conference and on the basis of the Enquiry Repot ts and 
placed before a future Session of the Indian Laboui Confluence, 
ft i C ncx1- * nc * 1£m Labour Confcience will deal with the subjei t 
ol Industrial relation wherein all aspects of the problem would b< 
discussed. It was agreed in principle that employe! s and employees 
in the Public Sector should be lepresented in the Indian Laboui 
Conference. Details for this should he worked out 
r Sduiinar may be held at an early date to consider the pioposcd 
on u and Welfare and the conclusions of the Seminar 

win be placed before the next Indian Labour Conference 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 
. . y* 10 Scheme has so far been introduced at 73 centres and is likely 
‘introduced at 20 more centres by the end of June, 1950 
to tlir. °n/ 0 .* n i» con ' ri hution made by the employees during 1950-50 up 
made 0 *! * \ 1953 was Its 2,79.22,671 and the contribution 

Its lf 4" |75 cm Pfoyers Jn the same period was approximately 
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Medical benefits under the scheme were extended to families of 
insured persons m ceitain specified areas of Madhya Pradesh with 
effect from the 15th Febiuarv to some areas, and from 1st March 
1959 in case of othei areas The Governments of Bombay and Madras 
have also agreed to the extension of such facilities to the families of 
insured persons during 1959 

Two hospitals have been established so far in rented buildings 
one in Madias city and the second in Bangalore In other areas beds 
have been resen. ed for insured persons in the existing hosmtals or 
sepai ate annexes constructed under the scheme 

Out of about 21000 workers who are yet to be covered in the 
Punjab undei the scheme 19 500 aie expected to be cov'ered during 
the year. 1959-60 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CENTRAL WAGE BOARD FOR 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The Central Wage Board for Sugar Industry sot up by the 
Government of India on the 26th December 1957 to work out a wage 
stiucture based on the principles of fair wages has made a unanimous 
recommendation for the gram of interim relief at the rate of 5 per 
cent subject to a minimum of Rs 3 to all workmen whose consoli- 
dated wages (ic basic wage and dearness allowance) are ut> to 
Rs 100 per month subject to certain conditions The relief recom- 
mended for other categories of workers is as follows — 



Con-olidatcd Hagi Han't- 

<») 

Relief a} 

1 Per -e-mage of 1 

; 

(») 

Subject to a 
monthly mini 
ninm yt R J . 

(m) 

lia 


1 1 


101 200 


| 4% 

3 

201-300 


3°o j 

8 

301-500 


• • • 2% ! 
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The recommendations have been communicated to the Indian Sucar 
Mills Association with a view to ensuring the implementation of the 
same by its member mills The Board has recommended that the 
above relief should be given with effect from 1st January 1959 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF QUALIFIED SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

In view of the rising temoo of technological activities and the 
consequent accelerated demand for technical personnel and speciil- 
lsts m the public and private sectors, the Government of India started 
compilation of a National Register in 1948 as a record of the qualified 
scientific and technical personnel m the country The Register was 
re-organised in 1957-58 and is now a manpower research organisation 
and a clearing house of information pertaining to Indian scientists 
and technologists both at home and abroad It enrols certain cate- 
gories of personnel eg post-graduates m science subjects, degree 
holders in agriculture, veterinary science and other specialised fields. 
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decree or diploma holders in engineering and technology and medi- 
cal specialists. Registration is fiee Registration caids can be 
obtained from the Union Public Sen ice Commission all State Public 
Service Commissions all Employment Exchanges, all National 
Laboratories of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Reseaich 
and from the National Register Unit of the Council Suitable arrange- 
ments have also been made at the Indian Missions abioad for the 
registration of Indians residing m those countries 

The National Regfster Unit also prepares and publishes studv 
reports on the information contained in the Registei indicat’rv 
inter alia, the growth of employment oppoi tunities in \anous 
fields The available information about the registiants is supplied to 
employers on request The publications of the Unit ate available 
for sale and can be obtained fiom the Sales and Distnbution Oflicei 
Council of Scientific and Industnal Research. Old Mill Road New 
Delhi 2 The scientists, technologists engtneeis. medical specialists 
etc. aic requested to enrol themselves with the National Reg -Aci 


URBAN LABOUR FORCE IN THE THIRD PLAN PERIOD 
The National Employment Seivice of the Union Mimstrv of 
Labour and Emplovment have recently made a study of the likely 
increase in Labour Force, etc. in the urban areas dunng the Third 
Plan period The study reveals tnat due to continuous migiation 
of people from rural to urban auas there has been a tapid giovvth 
of the labour force in cities and towns It *s est ’mated that the 
labour force m urban areas will increase fiom 2G 4 millions to 
31.5_mil!ions during the current Plan period and fiom 31 5 millions 
to 376 millions during the Third Plan period Similailv thee s 
likely to be an increase in the number of educated peisons m the 
labour force from 28 millions to 4 2 millions during the S' conn 
Plan period, and from 4 2 to 59 millions during the next Plan period 
It is thus expected that thcic will be an addition of 6 1 million poi- 
sons in the ui ban labour force dunng the Third Plan peiiod includ- 
ing 1 7 m llion educated persons it matriculates and above It will 
therefore, be necessary to aim at ci eating 61 million jobs dunng the 
Third Plan period in order to avoid any increase in the back-log if 
unemployment remaining at the end of the Second Plan 

The studv also shows that the pioportion of the unemploved .s 
higher in cities when compand to towns and is the highest ir big 
cities Unemployment in urban uieus is most acute among the edu- 
cated persons and its incidence is highest among matriculates The 
tempo of rural — urban migration which was lathci slow h thet'o iv 
likely to increase when industrial development gathers momentum 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILIES IN CHEMBl’R BOMBAY 
The Ta’a Institute of Social Sciences conducted a smvev < ‘ 
socio-economic conditions of domestic servants working with approxi- 
mately 70 Christian families residing in the Chembur Chr’s* .i t 
Colony, Bombay. The survey covcied 49 families which ha 1 .in 
aggregate of 71 servants of whom 58 responded to thi inniv 
The survey revealed that over two-thirds of the stuvants K.d 
family incomes of Rs 50-00 or less In about two-fifths of thvn. t 
U’3S less than Rs 25-00 and in another one fifth between R* 26-00 
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period during which the Gold Mines were under the Management of 
the Gold Mining Companies) and for each of the subsequent financial 
years upto March 31, 1961 The salient features of the agreement aie 
summarised below — 

1. The parties agreed that bonus should be paid to workmen on 
the basis of ‘available surplus’ Gross profits of each year will be 
arrived at after deducting revenue expenditure from gross income. The 
items agreed upon to constitute revenue expenditure were - royalty, 
additional royalty, contribution to Government, annual contribution 
to the pension and the staff provident funds. The ‘available surplus’ for 
the purpose of bonus will be assessed by subtracting the prior charges 
from the gross profits. The prior charges will consist of. (t) income tax 
and other taxes, if any, (u) an amount equal to the total depreciation 
that would be allowable under the provisions of the Income Tax Law, 
(in) an amount equal to the difference between the actual capital ex- 
penditure and statutory depreciation as per (ill above or 7} per cent, 
of the total revenue expendituie whichever is less, as additional pro- 
vision for rehabilitation, (iv) an amount equal to 6 per cent on 
the capital invested in the Undertakings and (v) an amount equal to 
2 per cent on reserves employed as working capital 

2. In case an amount in respect of payment of bonus for any 
earlier year was debited to the accounts of any financial year, the 
actual amount paid as bonus less income tax proportionate to it will 
be added back for calculating the ‘available surplus’ 

3. The portion of the ‘available surplus’ calculated as above to be 
paid as bonus to workers will be determined every year by mutual 
negotiations between the parties after taking into account all relevant 
circumstances 

4 Considering that the ‘available surplus’ as worked out in the 
manner mentioned above for the years 1953 and 1954 will not be 
appreciable and on the distinct understanding that it will not form a 
precedent for other years, the Board of Management agreed to pay 
bonus to the workmen of the Gold Mines and the allied Establishments 
at the following rates • 


... 

1933 | 

| l!a«ic Hugo 

1934 

Basic Mages 

1035 

Basic Wages 

1936 

(Upto 28 11-36) 

| Ba*ic Wages 


^ Month* il*\* 

Month* daa s 

Months days 1 

| Months d*js 

To the workmen of the Xun- 
djalroog Minos (KGF) I.td. 

1 1.1 


l 1G 

I 1 00 

To the workmen of the 
himpmn Roof Gold Mines 
«f India (KGF) Ltd 

0 lti 

1 13 

0 20 

0 20 

i 

To the workjncnofthe M\- 
"oie Gold Mining to 
(KGF) Ltd. 

0 ”1 

i r> 

, 0 JO 

! 

1 ° * 

To the workmen of the 
Kofar Gold Field Elect ri* 
city Department and the 
KoUr Mines power Ft*, 
t ion (KGF) Ltd and other 
allied Establishments. 

0 13 , 

1 13 

i •. 00 | 

] 

1 00 


Ljrason- jlb— o 
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The quantum of bonus, given above is inclusive of one month's 
bonus and 15 days bonus wherever already paid to the workmen under 
Oiders of the Court 


AGREEMENTS IN THE MATTER OF BONUS BETWEEN THE 
WORKERS AND MANAGEMENTS OF FOUR OIL COMPANIES 
IN NEW DELHI 

Recently agreements on the question of bonus for 1957 were 
reached during the Conciliation proceedings between the workers and 
managements of (t) Standard Vacuum Od Co., New Delhi, (li) Burmah- 
Shell Oil, Storage and Distributing Co . of India, Ltd , New Delhi, (in) 
Caltex (India) Ltd New Delhi and (iv) Indo-Burma Petroleum Co, 
Ltd New Delhi Under the agreements the workmen, etc., are to 
receive interim bonus as under’ — 


1 ■t'V'.'l » <>j 

1 

Quintuiu 
of Lonu* 
|,ro portion 
of annual 1 

Aim covert,! by lb* 
■pm men! 

(0 StumUrd Wcuum 

(*i) 1 lyrical •tiff 

! .< 

IKlIii territory. 


<4) Labour »liff 

, ■ -» 

i 

Du tirntoty, Jtajailhan 
U 1\ Punjab, fcitn* 
OpotiMV) 

(ll)UdlKX (lull*) 1 

(if Cl* fr< il •tiff 

i 

IK Hi i ttmtory, Hajia- 
1 llivn, U. I'., 1'unjab and 


(4) Labour ■tuff 

V* 

Sainadepit (M !’.) 

(m) Jlurmah Mull ! 

(*) Cbrital ■tiff 

i (4) Labour Miff . j 

i 

“/2t i 

Altai mentioned i» 

In) o>o>o ami Jarotno 
A Ka.liniir 

(if) Inil, Burma 

j »« in (hi) «l»irr 


fK Mil territory ami L’ttaf 
I’radoli. 


The final amount of bonus to be paid is to be determined and 
adjusted after the Supreme Court gives its decision in the appeals of 
all the four undertakings, at present, pending before it. 


AGREEMENT ON BONUS BETWEEN THE MANAGEMENTS OF 
FOUR CASHEW FACTORIES AND TIIEIR WORKMEN 

Disputes arose between the managements of the four cashew 
factories at Kundara, Tellicherry, Kara and Mammal! i in Kerala State, 
owned by M/S Peirce Leslie & Co Ltd , and their workmen, on the 
question of payment of bonus from 1952 onwards A number of con- 
ferences were held under the auspices of the State Labour Depait- 
ment for the settlement of these disputes Finally, at a conference held 
on 5th January, 1959, in the presence of the State Labour Minister 
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the parties arrived at a settlement, the mam terms of which are as 
follows:— 

For a full and final settlement of all the pending claims relating 
to bonus for the years up to and including the year 1957-58, the manage- 
ment agreed to pay a consolidated rate for the year 1957-58 m^addition 
to 6J per cent already agreed by the company for the year 1957-58 The 
consolidated rate for the year 1957-58. however differed in the foui 
factories. The rate was 2 \ per cent of the total earnings of the workers 
employed in the factories at Kundara and Telhcherry, 3\ per cent to 
workers in the factory at Mamally and 41 per cent to workers in the 
factory at Kara It was agreed that bonus would be paid on or before 
the 15th January 1959 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employment of Displaced Persons during December 1958 
Out of 4,946 displaced persons registeied with the Employment 
Exchanges during December 1958 548 secured employment The 
figures for the previous month were 418 placements out of 4.278 
registrations. The number of displaced persons on the live registers at 
the end of December 1958 was 45 543 as against 43 327 at the end of 
November 1958 


Training Course for Worker-Teachers 
A training course for worker-teachers under the Workers' Educa- 
tion Programme will start at Delhi early in Apul 1959. The training 
will be imparted to 30 worker-teachers drawn from different indus- 
tries. Similar training will also be given to worker-teachers at 
Calcutta These worker-teacheis after completing their training will 
go back to the industiial units, to which thev belong and train the 
workers there. 

A provision of Rs CO lakhs has been made in the Second Five 
Year Plan to carry out the programme The purpose of the programme 
is to help workers develop trade-union consciousness and to provide 
instruction to them in regard to conduct of union-management rela- 
tions. working of the industry and the observance of the Code of 
Discipline. 


Dock Workers’ Advisory Committee 
The Dock Workeis Advisoiv Committee met in December 1958 
and made the following recommendations — (i) A tripartite Committee 
should be set up m each port to keep or reviewing the problem of 
damage to cargo by negligent oi o\erioading of slings, (n) the question 
of fixing the age of retirement foi dock workers should be examined 
by the various Dock Labour Boards and Port Authorities (in) the 
^rkers. as m the case of shore workeis may be allowed a total of 
-I davs* leave made up of casual leave and paid holidays, the actual 
distribution between the two within this limit being left to the 
Hoards, the Bombay Dock Labour Board has alreadv extended the 
benefit to their woikers. (iv) the Dock Labour Boards should review 
the question of the decasualisation of listed workers after the listing 
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schemes had been in opt lotion for one year and submit their recom- 
mendations to the Government regarding the further action to be 
taken and (v) the Subsidisid Housing Scheme should be made appli- 
cable to the Dock Labour Hoards 


Industrial Stnvn of Delhi during 1959-GO 
An industiij] surviv of the Union Territory of Delhi will be 
earned out dunng the tinuncial year, 1959-GO Information will be 
collected undei various broad heads like the general position and 
descriptive side of industries both managerial and technical, capital 
output ratio capital structure and capital employment ratio. The diffi- 
culties faced bv mdustues in regard to purchase and sales, technical 
and credit matters and possible rcmidies will also be studied. The 
survey will also co\«r the ■ x«.mmalion of the role of co-opcratives 
and Government assistance in the matter as well as scope for expan- 
sion of existing mdustrus and silling up new industries. Preparation 
of a directory of manufactuies is also intendul to be undertaken 


Working Class Family Budget Survey 
Of about 23 000 families proposed to be covered by the All-India 
Family Living Survey about 10.000 families had been covered up to 
January 1939 


Code of Efficiency and Welfare 

A preliminary draft of the Code of Efficiency and Welfare has 
been circulated to Employers’ and Workers' Organisations for com- 
ments 

Tiie Employees’ State Insurance Act. 1918— Duly Rate of 
Maternity Benffit 

The daily rate of maternity benefit under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act. 19-tP. has been fixed at twice the daily rate specified in 
section 50(3)(i) of the said Act or Rs 0 75 nP whichever is higher The 
revised rate will be applicable to all insured women whose right to 
maternity benefit commenced after the 1st June 1958 


Madras Pay Commission 

The Government of Madras have appointed a Ihrec-Membcr Pay 
Commission to go into the question of revision of the present structure 
of pay, allowances and rgtvtwvg benefits nl Government employees, 
both gazetted and non-gazetted and to recommend a suitable structure 
for the future and the method of fitting the existing personnel into 
the new' scales from the corresponding old scales While making their 
recommendations the Commission, will, inter ahrc, take. the following 
factors, into consideration (i) resources of the Government and the 
demands of Five Years Plans (n) impact of the recommendations on 
the wage-structure, etc . of employees of Local Boards, teachers in 
aided schools, and (in) the recommendations of the Central Pay Com- 
mission. 
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West Bengal Council for Training in Vocational Trades 

The Government of West Bengal have constituted a Council for 
Training in Vocational Trades consisting of 1G members including 
representatives of the Central and State Governments, employers and 
workers, etc The State Minister-in-charge Commerce and Industry 
will be its Chairman. The Council will be affiliated to the National 
Council for Vocational Trades and will function as a State agency 
to advise the State Government in carrying out the training policy 
laid down by the National Council and to co-ordinate the vocational 
training programmes throughout the State 


Guinea Becomfs 80th Mi-mber of tiif I L O 
With the inclusion of Guinea as a Member of the I L O . there 
arc now 80 member countries of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 


FOREIGN 

HOW WORKING PEOPLE SPEND THEIR ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Industrial and office workers in Yugoslavia spend their holidays 
mostly by going to their factory or office holiday centre or staying 
in private houses, taking full board or preparing their own meals 
This method is verv popular as families often find their stay at these 
centres cheaper than at home In the last few years factories and 
institutions have been opening an increasing number of holiday 
centres and sports and tourist organisations have been establishing 
camps Trade Unions and industrial and social organisations have 
also been sotting up holiday centres for their workers and their 
families These centres. 534 in number, are reasonably cheap costing 
from 100 to GOO dinars per dav per worker with half rates for 
children. 3G4 of these holiday centres arc at seaside. 158 in mountains 
and the remaining 12 bv the side of lakes One of the main reasons 
for the cheaper rates prevalent at the holiday centres is that the 
State exempts the holiday centres from some taxes which the hotels 
have to pay. Besides, the development of these centres is encouraged 
by the law on the setting up and administration of holiday centres 
which makes it possible for the enterprises to subsidise these holiday 
centres Besides, the holiday centres industrial firms also organize 
camps, build week-end houses parficufarfy around their towns and 
pay for rooms in private houses making arrangements for meals 
with hotels 

Some undertakings which do not use their funds for setting up 
such centres give financial help to their emplovccs when thev go on 
holiday. In such cases a few’ million dinars are set aside from the 
surplus fund of the enterprise — which might otherwise have been 
distributed in the form of bonuses This amount is handed over to 
the trade union council of the firm which allocates it to the workers 
alter taking their wages into consideration. Those getting highest 
wages do not get any assistance In addition to this the firm, in 
order to help workers’ families reserves on the coast everv month 
some rooms at about 800 dinars a day and charges only 10 per cent 
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of the cost from unskilled workers — who go for holiday making and 
meets the difference itself The proportion of charges paid by 
workers increases in proportion to their wages, highly-skilled 
workers with more salaries paying the highest. This system has en- 
couraged a large number of workers to go for holidays elsewhere 
than to their native villages where they were going previously. 

Special care is taken about holiday of children. Children’s 
holiday centres. 495 in number, by the sea and in mountains, are 
founded organised and financed by the social insurance organisation, 
the town and district councils, industrial organisations, schools, 
children’s homes, nurseries and other institutions. Some of these 
centres are completely free of charge while in others, a nominal sum 
of 60 to 70 dinars a day is charged. 

In addition to all this assistance given to workers and their 
families for enjoying their holidays, reduced railway and other fates 
are charged The reduction sometimes goes up to as much as 75 per 
cent of the total fare 

(Source— News from Yugoslavia — December 15, 1958). • 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

West Bengal Labour Gazette (Publications Sales Depot, New 
Secretariat, Calcutta), August and September, 1958 Collective Bar- 
gaining and Wage Structure in Printing Presses in West Bengal m 
December 1956. 

.American Federatiomst (815, Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington. 
6, DC), December 1958 — Are there Limits to Collective Bargaining? 

International Labour Review ( International Labour Office , 
Geneva), December 1958— Temporary Disability Insurance in the 
United States, The Development of Vocational Guidance in Asia. 

Industry and Labour ( International Labour Office, Geneva), 
December 15, 1958 — Employment of the Disabled in Japan. 

Industrial and Labour Relations Review (.New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cornell University. 
Icthzaca., New York) Quarter ending January, 1959 — (t) Proportional 
Representation of Workers m the Auto Industry, 1934-35 and (W 
Selective Retirement and Pre-Tetirement Counselling in the TV A. 

American Labour Review ( Labour Attache, American Embassy, 
New Delhi). February 1. 1959 — Worker Training for Industrial 
Growth. 

Commerce (Brady House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay -1) 
February 14 and 28, 1959— Labour Problem and Automation. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Factories 


\ a rrap DhU \umlrr of Worlm Eniplfttnl 


Mate 

1010 

1047 

10 10 

1013 

1910 

1917 







Fir*t hall 

Second half 

1 


3 

' 

■5 

6 

7 

6 

Andhra 



_ 

1,17.3! 4 

1,00.876 

1,57,713 

1,39,732 


43 030* 

V, 1 10 

61,262 

C8,ft47 

71,248 

.11.330 

63,374 

Ililmr 

'll OHS 

1 3ft S3 4 

1 80.204 

1.72.002 


1.74.116 

1.70,901 

f'rimlia) 

4 60040 


7 73 332 

8.C3 020 

0.08,211 

0 87.814 

9 0.1,119 

Madh\n 

GI 404 

07 31*1 

1 .00.03 6 

1.30,176 

07.R48 

71,723 

90,003 








Atadran 

1 07 260 

2,76,386 

3 01 417 

3.27,926 

2,00,719 

3,10,723 

3,01.3-11 


1371 

10,102 

14 430 

20.328 

21.116 

23,040 

21,797 

Punjab 

22.4 OS* 

37.48(1 

*1.413 

03,712 

82,811 

77.714 

80,413 

tltar Prv 
dfdll 

W.st Ron 

1,30 73s 

2 40 100 

2.12.601 

2,41 613 

2.67,663 

2,74 371 

2,0.1,216 

1 32,830* 

6.07,026 

6,41.604 

6,16,730 

6.13.272 

0,20,567 

0,34,512 




Ajm< r 

13.330 

1 1,864 

10,307 

14.000 





14 

117 

48-1 

408 




I), tin 

17 400 

‘ 31,320 

40,20.8 

47,212 

47,139 

40.C01 

52,684 

Andaman 
k Nicobar 
WaH. 
Total 


2,063 

1,407 

1.928 

3.101 

2,011 

2,670 



1 ft. 18.873 

•22.74.C80 

iVH.Tt't 

20,90,403 

28,81,104 

20,G0,2I7t 

30,87,864 J 


•Jitt united 


t Include* lij{iirc»of Kinll(l,IO,tVi), Ri)a.'tlian {31,981) and Himachal Prade»h (1,10-1). 
Jim ludes Future* of Kerala (*11,143). Mw»ro (l.2»,3 19), Ilaj nfhan (31,811) and II P. (1,181). 
Source — Chief Imp's tor of Fact<>n«, Mate CflifrnmmU 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 
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Table 3-— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during December, 1958 


Totnl No Average Dnil\ Xumbor ofWmkers Employer! 



of Work- 



Rolls 


2nd 

3rd 

Total 



Shift 

Shift 

Shi It 


1 

2 

3 



6 

Andhra Pradesh .... 

J 3.475 

5,534 

.7,450 

1,940 

10,980 

Ilihar * , 


443 

280 


723 

Bnmbiy 

5,07.775 

2,47,614 

1,57,142 

77.312 

4,42,128 


10,370 



1.518 

9,126 

Madhya Pradesh 

54,315 

24,418 

16,831 

3,9 1C 

4,5,195 

Madras .... 

1,22,323 

62,104 

31,212 

10,660 

1,07,0G5 

Mysoro 

30.015 

16.031 

8,133 

1.325 

27,839 

OnH.Mii . . 

5,21 0 


1,310 

1,207 


Punjab ..... 

0,336 

3 089 

2,190 

1,771 

7,650 

Rajasthan .... 

11,071 

6,142 

3,535 

1,040 

10,717 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

61.7C5 


1 5,240 

8,641 

46,078 

ost Bengal .... 

43.111 

21.518 

12,758 

7 030 

41,306 

Delhi 

21.181 


5,413 

5.033 

18,602 

Pondieherry .... 

7.720 

3,159 

2,218 

117 

8,571 

Total (December 1038) 

8,01,350 

4,26,831 

2,0 '.,301 

82,538 

7,74,070 

Total (November lOIS) 

8,<H).44 1 

4,23,733 

2,65,244 

70,327 

7,68 506 

Total (December 10*57) . 

9,20.233 

4,35,313 

2,71,107 

86,193 

7.92 705 

Average (1037) . 

0,41. n 7 

4,30,624 

2 77,518 

05,806 

8,12,918 


Source — Ministry of Commerce and Inducin', Government of India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 


1 

beptember 

1958 

August 

1958 

3 

Ripti mber 
1977 

4 

Avorago 

1057 

Under ground 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

2,09,954 

2,00,796 

2,08 269 | 

2,00,192 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked . 

Open lVorlingf 

Average Daily Xumhcr of Workers Employed 

| 54.71.228 

40,006 

81,89,974 

37,405 

52.24 933 

37,823 

51,08 006 

31,880 

Total Number of Man -shifts Worked 

Surface 

Average Daily Number of Workora Employ ed 

10,40.134 

1,13,533 

9.51,560 

1,13,760 

8,36,948 

1,16,748 

8,64,723 

1,15,601 

Total Number of Stan shifts \\ orked . 

29,57,952 

29,08,087 

29,31,623 

29,30,637 

Average Daily Numbor of Workers Employed 

3,61,493 

3,59,961 

3,58,810 

3,49,676 

Tout Number of Mnn-slufls U orked . 

94,69,314 

00,50,221 

90,13,506 

89,23,383 


Source — Chief Inspector of Mines, Phanbad. 
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Taele 5 — Number or Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of all 
Mills) in the various States by Shuts Worked during Decem- 
ber 1958 

Stale 


No of Spinning Mills and Spinning Dt part men) « of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 

I 



Remained 

Closed 

Worked 
One Shift 

3 

D orhfd 
Tern Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

5 

Total No. 
of Mill. 

C 

Andhra Pradesh 



3 

1 


6 

11 

BIUi t 



I 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Bombay 



14 

11 

73 

97 

19S (1) 

Ketala 


. 

1 

_ 

4 

6 

13 

Madbra Pradesh 



I 

3 

10 

5 

19 

Madras 



5 

3 

CO 

S< 

m (5) 

Mvaore 



3 

_ 

c 

7 

17 (1) 

Orissa 



2 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

Punjab 



5 

- 

2 

4 

» (1) 

Rajasthan . 



4 

- 

3 

4 

u 

Uttar Pradesh 



7 


7 

7 

24 (1) 

Weal Bengal 



2 

2 

" 

19 

30 

Delhi 



- 


- 

4 

4 

Pondicherry 




- 

1 

1 

MU 

Total (Doceraher, I93S) . 


♦3 

23 

ISO 

“ 4 

462(10) 

Total (NoreroW, 13 >S) 


43 

23 

is: 

223 

462 (9) 

Total (December, 1931) 


26 

26 

1S3 

210 

4« 

Arorage (1931) 



51 

22 

170 

“ 

441 


.VJ) — The figures in brackets relate to sew null* not started working or mill* wpA 1 ®? 
rarely en Staple fibre. 

Smrrt — Minis ’ tt nt Commerce and Industry, OoTtrranent ol India. 
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Table 6 — Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in December, 1958 for Weaving Departments of all 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

No. nt Wea\ mg Departments of Composite Mills winch 
during tlie Month 

Reinn med 
Closed 

Worked 

Ono 

Shift 

3 

Worked 

Two 

Shifts 

4 

V\ orked 
Three 
Shifts 

Total 

No. of 
Mills 

6 

Andhra Pradesh .... 

1 



o 

3 

Bihar ..... 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Bombay 

10 

7 

122 

34 

173 

Kerala ... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Madhya Frade>.h 

3 

- 

12 

3 

18 

Madras 

7 

r» 

8 

b 

20 

Mysore 

5 

_ 

0 

- 

11 

Ons<a ..... 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

Punjab . , 

- 

l 

1 

2 

4 

Rajasthan ..... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Uttar Pradesh .... 


- 

4 

S 

17 

West Bengil 

1 

1 

9 

0 

17 

Delhi ... 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 

- 

“ 

3 

- 

3 

Total (December, 193S) 

37 

18 

171 

08 

294 

Total (November, 1938) . 

3G 

20 

172 

00 

293 (1) 


A .B. Tlie figures in brackets rotate Jo new nulls not started working or mills working purely 
on Staplo fibre. 

Source— JLnlstry of Commerce and Industry, GoTcmmcnt of India. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 
Table 7 — Employment Service during January, 1959 



No of 

No of 

Xu of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 


Exchange* 

Rejrwra 

Appli 

Appli- 

Employ era 


Vaean- 


at the 


cants 



CICfl 



End of 

during 

Placed >n 



Notified 



the 

the 

Ernptna 

Reeiattw 

changes 

during 

Dealt Wdh 


Month 

M >nth 


at the 


the 

at the 






the 


Endofthe 




Month 

Month 

Month 


Month 

* 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra 

19 

11 180 

t li> 


560 

1,597 

3.2S0 

Aniin 

9 

2,881 


19,742 

81 

307 

2.162 

liihnr 

19 

11 441 

855 



1,841 

7,024 

llonilm 

25 

27,650 

2,033 


1,137 

4,718 

11,816 

Delhi 

I 

7,341 

597 



1,143 

1.939 



622 

106 

2,730 


109 

1,855 

Pradesh 
Jammu & 

2 

120 


30 


199 


Kashmir 








9 

8.2 59 

066 


268 

839 

1,887 

Madhvo 

1 5 

11.102 

1,379 

42,903 

305 

1,964 

7,966 

Pradesh 




Madras 

13 

15.387 

2.140 

47 


RG8 

2,514 

2,038 

Manipur 

1 

1,071 



214 

469 

Mysore 

8 

0.726 

605 

42.114 

244 

1,167 


Ori«aa 

Tondi 

9 

7 211 

665 

21.270 

151 

1,171 

211 

chrrrv 

1 

251 

14 



9 


14 

13.172 

1.085 


731 

2,98,5 


Rapirthan 

12 

7.117 

1.512 

30,074 

433 

1.864 


Tripura 

Cttar 

1 

770 

27 

2,190 

18 

35 


Pradesh 

West 

33 

34.892 

3.017 

1,52.347 

974 

3,979 

5,462 

P^r.aal 

Central 

u 

20.71! 

1 266 

2.11.677 

253 

2,086 


E-lab- 








Jnhment 








eo-ofdi- 















1,410 

office 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Cfi 

141 

Total 








(January 

1919) 

212 

1,87,024 

10.251 

11. 07.026 

6,693 

23.713 

6-1,267 

Total 








(Decem- 
ber, 1911) 

..... 

2.12,961 

21.037 

11.R3.200 

6 638 

30,590 

64, C$0 

Total 








(January, 
!9V>> . 

18! 

1,68,221 

17.042 

9,39.731 

6.177 

25,864 

44.873 


212 

1. 83.657 

10.443 

11.83,299 

6.485 

30,407 

64,680 

(19541 








N/wr e*- 'Directorate General of ResettVmcnt in') Employment. 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters by States during January, 1959 


Numlier of Applu mts on Live Reg inters Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


State 

Indus- 

Skilled 





1 



trial 

and 


E<ln- 


Unskill 

| 



Super 

Snml. 

( k i tc a) 

cntKinal 

Domuti 

id 

Oth. i- 

Total 


\ isnri“ 

si ilk d 

Snn ices 


Sen h pb 

Si trims 



Services 

Services 







1 

2 

3 

4 

<7 

(i 

7 

8 

!> 

Andhra , , 

370 

1,281 

24,1817 

4 302 

2,838 

38.447 

7,990 

70,877 

As«nm . 

41 

1,228 

2,1 </> 

.11 

52 (i 

17 1911 

031 

19,742 

Bihar . , 

190 

7,001 

10 274 

731 

2,090 

50 117 

2,128 

7.1 147 

Bombay . 

1,113 

0,311 

51,014 

0,200 

7.738 

78,831 

10,073 

1,01,170 

Delhi 

1.283 

4.746 

17.007 

2 878 

(.,(>31 

20,940 

2,164 

51,215 

Himachal Pradesh 

31 

156 

280 

284 

83 

1,66/ 

231 

2,730 

Jammu & Hash- 

_ 

11 

08 

21 

5 

78 

10 

199 

mir. 









Kerala 

100 

0.120 

40,777 

0.871 

3 174 

00,471 

2 904 

1,30.121 

Madhya Pradcrh 

270 

.7,015 

7,770 

<i,04 4 

1,117 

20.1,1) 

2 249 

42 901 

Madras 

440 

6,133 

27,480 

7,892 

.1 (.80 

04.012 

4 032 

1,1.1.074 

Manipur . 

187 

3S4 

AW 

1,1.77 

72 

2,462 

4,273 

6.0.70 

. 

411 

3,218 

12,372 

4,892 

1 070 

18,417 

1.696 

42.114 

Ori«sa 

217 

4.105 

1,440 

314 

409 

10,432 

2,072 

21.279 

Pondielierrj 

4 

120 

2‘Hl 

190 

84 

1,139 

114 

2,140 

Pop] ih 

.10’ 

3.O70 

10,772 

4.422 

1.311 

21.024 

2 771 

48 843 

Rajasthan 


879 

7 224. 

4,047 

J.C79 

11,499 

J.894 

30.074 

Tripura 

8 

188 

171 

440 

00 

067 

742 

2.790 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1,270 

13.220 

48,410 

2,707 

9.273 

70 -.22 

0,761 

.12,347 

Wert Bengal 

1.731 

20,212 

jr -ii 

C32 

3 804 



2,11.677 





Total (Tannnn 
19*9} 

8,913 

01,083 

3.11010 

.74,113 

47,146 

0,27.107 

14.890 

1.97,920 

Tout (Iheenits'r 
1978) 

8,013 

88.001 

1.08 201 

.70.177 

41.823 

0.20.249 

17,270 

1,81,299 

Total (Janunrv, 
1019) 

3.000 

73,204 

2.08 441 

40,437 

31.124 

4.73,320 

47,211 

9,1-1.731 

Arcragc (1978) , 

7.418 

78.320 

2 87 279 

71,002 

38,927 

7,32,437 

50,132 

0,49.170 


Sovrce Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment 
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Table 9 — Training Statistics during January, 1959 ' 


Number of Tirfons Undergoing Training at tbs 
End of (ho Month 


State 

No ..f 
Centres 

w. 

tional 





end of 
the 
Month 

Mm 

Women 

Technical* 

Appren- 

ticeship* 

Totat 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Andhra 

8 

17 

23 

1,043 

_ 

1,600 

Assam 

2 

CS 

- 

172 

- 

240 

Bihar 


*> 

- 

873 

- 

073 

BniubftV 

12 

n 

16 

1,363 

- 

1.302 

.Jammu A Kashmir , 


3D 

- 

07 

- 

123 

KtraH 

4 

_ 

- 

013 

- 

61* 

Madhya Prndpxb 

8 

41 

- 

783 

- 

820 

Madras . 

ID 

- 

87 

857 

- 

DU 

Mysore 

n 

4 

30 

808 

- 

812 

Ori«»t 

A 

33 

7 

334 

- 

3D4 

Ihinjah 

ii 

123 

- 

1,033 

- 

1,170 

R ijiutlian 

4 

- 

- 

418 

- 

4IB 

Uttar Pradesh 

13 

278 

387 

1,754 

- 

2,410 

M nt Penpal 

17 

413 

- 

2,313 

c 

2,731 

Dt lln 

3 

173 

183 

300 

- 

077 

Ilimnclinl Prndc'h 

1 

»' 

18 

31 

- 

CO 

Total (January, 1939) 

117 

1,24 1 

730 

13,537 

c 

13,581 

Total (December, 1958) 

236 

1,1 til 

730 

20,188 

312 

22,747 

Total ( January. lO'.l) 

376 

1,271 

621 

11,460 

610 

10,974 

Art rage (1051) 

236 

1.103 

623 

17.C60 

573 

19,964 


A /urre— Directorate General of I’.m tth rur-nt and Employment. 
• Includes women, if an/. 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Total Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than 
RS. 200 PER MONTH 


(In thousands of Rupeoa) 


State 

I 

1939 

; 

J947 1 

3 

1951 

4 

105.3 

1050 

6 

19 

Total 

earnings 

57 

1 Annual 
Average 
per Worker 
Rs. t 

8 

Andhra . 




51.0GO 

75,411 

71,043 ' 

1,041-9 


4.849* 

. 13,060 

23.549* 

41,911 

47,050 

42,837 

1,327-8 

Bihar 

29.173 

82,920 

1,65,8.131 

1,83,786 

1,65,145 

1,72,640 

1,295-9 

Bombay . 

1,11,367 

5,91,839 

7.99,117t 

9,01.097 

10 99,521 

11,11,140 

1,452 0 

Madhya 


42,714 

.79.197 

78,109 

33,256 

78,291 

1.138-7 

Pradesh 








Madras . 

24,622 

1,23,439 

2,00.713 1 

2,71,215 


2,39,179 

1,040-0 

Orissa 

115 

3,027 


14,025 

14.923 

17,089 

956-8 

Punjab . 

3,829* 

14,434 

3»>,812 ! 

| 42,440 

48,786 

00,660 

955-3 

Uttar rri- 

21.945 

1,33,432 

l,67,790t 

1,91,317 

2,32,342 

2 50,189 

1,077-5 

desh. 








West Ben- 

1,13,424* 

3,37,875 

5,33,408 

[ 6,08,799 

6,49,281 

0,59,978 

1,164-9 

Ajmer 

1,049 

3,186 

4.946 

I 5,409 




Coorg 


15 

113 

177 





3,145 

26,0-8 

77 336 

60 843 

(.7,764 

72.26S 

1,493 4 

All States 

3,51.020 

13,72,639 

20.7.7 620 

24,30,438 

26,56,038 

27,80,326 

1,252-6 


*E»t minted ‘(Exclude* figure* ti>r ill fi mi mvtnlWtion*. 

{Excludes besides Railway Work-Imps the Groups, Food, Boxerages, Tobacco non Gins 
»nd Prci'is. 


Source — Annu il Reports on the Working of tho Pnymont of \\ age* Act 1930 


Table 11 — Averace Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

tseptem- 

licr 

1978 

August 

1958 

3 

Sept cm 

1st 

1057 

4 

Average 

1957 

. , Jhana 

l.asio Wages 

8 63 

8 97 



IVnrncRs Allowances ..... 





Other Cash Payments , 

1-SC 

1 SG 

1 10 

1 10 

Total 

22 10 j 

22 7(, 

20 10 

20-46 

Pa«ie \\ ages 





Dearness Allowance 

10-31 




Other Cash Payment* .... 

1 91 

1 92 

1 32 

1 2S 

Total 

21 12 

21 29 

19 84 

19-23 


Source — Chief Inspector of Mine*, Dhanbul 
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Table 12— Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 2G Working Days 


Duunt-s allow anco 


Source — Monthly ritum. 



Minimum 

Basic 

January 

195'J 

3 

Decomlicr 

1078 

4 

January 

1958 

Axeraje 

1958 

* 



IU t»P 

P.x nl* 

R« nP 

IN nP. 

Its nP. 

Born Ins 


30 DO 

H2 y. 

81 07 

78 70 

81 IS 

Ahmrxl.il.nil 


28 00 


83 43 

73 84 

73 31 

Sholapur 

. . . 

20 00 

43-50 

47 50 

38-70 

41 <>] 

Ihrurl* 

• - * 

>0 00 


75 II 

CO 40 

07 78 

Inti >r» 


30 00 

r/» wi 

VS 50 

50 00 

57-17 

Nappur 


20 00 

5S 30 

77 11 

53 50 

01-99 

M.ulr.t* 


20 Of! 

Cl 87 

CO 04 

51 37 

77 M 

Kanpur 

. . 

30 00 

Cl 72 

Cl 78 

.77 10 

58-18 

Ur«t IVnyal 


28 17 

32 50 

32 50 

30 00 

31 25 


imiM Allow amt 


Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Month 


i-l 1/aiLra 

Oulpul l« r Man slnfl tot 

All IN rxnn* FnliitiM ^ AH Pir«m< Km pi '}• 
i 1 1'ml. rpr-uml ami nl ALuc ami 

in Ojk-h Uniting* Vn'lcrgMUin 1 

r™ 

KiIh^uiii 

Ton* 

^Kil .grams 
’• 1 

T..n« 

Kil. grann 

K* ptrmlii r, 1978 .J 

1 11 l 

1 13a TO 

r, 

-•H 


4l(i 58 

Ancv-1, 1*»7S . . ] 

1 II 

1 ITS 3n ' 

, II 7s 

, .-.'9 31 J 


40«. 42 

s. pt«-ml*r. 1-177 • 

I 12 

1 IT7 --S ^ 

n i.o 

I.T , 

I « 

o.|l 

4 1C 58 

Urrago 1977 

1 14 

I.IMI'M ' 
1 

•i i.l 

I.l 9- 70 1 

i 

4IC 58 


Source — Chitf Inipdor of Jim*--, 



Industrial Disputes 

Table 14— By States ^ . 10 _ Q 

Industrial Disputes Re sulting in Work Stoppages During January, lvas 

SUttlag During the Month ) Continued from Tmioii. Month I In Progress During the 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


Industry 

1 

No of 
Disputes 

Progress 

the 

Month 

Maximum 

Workers 

Invnlxed 

3 

No of 
\\ orhers 

A OTvxally 
Emplosed 
in thi 
Units 
Afftcted 

4 

Total 

No of 
Man days 

I Ost 

During 

the 

Month 

0. Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing eti 

8 

2.078 

2,307 

16,672 

Ten Plantations ... 

7 

2,023 

2167 

16,297 

Rubber Plantations . 

1 

Si 

240 

273 

I— Mining find Quarrying .... 

23 

16,024(1) 

42,721(1) 

72,722(1) 

Coal . . 

6 

078(1) 

1 083(1) 

8,031(1) 

Iron Oro Mining 

1 

188 

188 

6,070 

Manganeso . . 

1 

52 

87 

260 

Cold . .... 

7 

13,022 

30,503 

38.758 

Others (other Mining) 

2 

1,000 

1,050 

10 522 

Stone Quarrying. Cl ty and Sand Pits 

2 

1,330 

2,150 

8,800 

Mica . .... 

4 

220 

CCO 

437 

Others (Non Metallic Mining and Quarrying 
not Elsewhere Classified). 

1 

lit) 

008 

702 

2 3. Manufacturing ..... 

83 

30,501(3) 

90,800(2) 

1,65,201(3) 

20 Fowl (except llcxcragcs) 

0 

‘ 2,44'l 

3,608(1) 

27 <>03 

Grain Milt Products . 

1 

23 

23 

598 

Rico Mills . . 

1 

50 


350 

Dal Mills . ... 

1 

30 

.70 

00 

Sugar Mills 

2 

001 

2.103 

2,869 

Edible Oil (other thin Hydrogen itrd Oils) 

1 

20 

27 

too 

Others (Miscellaneous Food Products) 

3 

1,425 

1 425 

19 625 

22— Tobacco ... 

4 

001 

95S 

8,797 

Ridi Industrs ... 

2 

TV. 


7,72s 

• Other* ... 

2 

115 

17* 

WJ 
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Table 15 — contd. 


' 

2 

3 

« 

5 

23 — Textiles .... 

26 

17,603(2) • 

44,229 

49,259(2) 

Cotton Mills 

19 

14,082(2) 

33,179 

31,251(2) 

Jute Mills 

2 

3,171 , 

8,700 

14,771 

Others (Spinning, Weaving and Finishing of 
Textiles) 

4 

200 J 

290 

1,857 

Coir Factories 

1 

CO 

60 

1,380 

24 — Footwear, Other At ea ing Apparel and 
Made up Textile Goods. 

1 

28 

40 

28 

Others 

1 

28 

40 

28 

27 Paper and Paper Products 

1 

115 

115 

1,725 

Paper 

1 

115 

115 

1,725 

28 Printing, Publishing & Allied Indus 
tries 

3 

373 

1,850 

299 

31. Chemical &. Chemical Products 

7 

2,186 

2,090(1) 

6,554 

Heavy Chemicals 

1 

1,390 

1,390 

1,390 

Others (Basic Industrial Chemicals) 

2 

130 

39(1) 

1,334 

Medic nal & Pharmaceutical Products 

1 

500 

500 

1,000 

Matches 

I 

32 

32 

160 

Others (Miscellaneous) 

2 

125 

120 

2,630 

33. Non Metallic Mineral Products . 

(except Products of Petroleum & 
Coal) 

11 

3,067(1) 

6,395 

26,042(1) 

Structural Clay Products 

2 

77 

119 

1,226 

Glass A, Glass Products (except Optical 
Lenses) 

4 

1,040(1) 

1,770 

8,490(1) 

Pottery, China and Earthenware 
Cement 

2 

2 

97 

1,263 

97 

3,776 . 

642 

10,412 

Others (N'ou Metallic Mineral Piolucts 
not Elsewhere Classified) 

I 

500 

633 

5,272 

34. Basic Metal Industries 

5 

1.18* 

24,493 

5,544 

Iron and Steel 

3 

1 122 

24,030 

5,280 

/VersJFerroas) 

2 

63 

467 

264 

35./ (At 1 XMetal Products (except 

/ Mach. 1 a, transport Equipment) 


1,807 

| 1,901 

35,700 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

36. Machinery (except EIcctnc.il Machi- 
nerj). 

1 

46 

67 

692 

37. Ebctricnl Machinery, Apparatus, App- 
liances and Supplies. 

1 

41 

213 

41 

33. Transport Equip cut 

3 

358 

358 

5,4 SS 

Ship Building . . . 

I 

120 

120 

360 

Motor Vehicles 

I 

88 

S3 

2,728 

Bicjcles .... 

1 

150 

150 

2,400 

39. Miscellaneous ..... 

3 

341 

4,431 

1,827 

4. Construction 

G 

8.2C1 

9,005 

43,103 

Construction, Rep ura a <d Demolition 
of Buildings. 

3 

3,035 

3,033 

37,785 

Highways, Roads, Bridges, etc , 

I 1 

3,400 1 

4,000 | 

3,400 

Railroads, Railway Road Sheds, Bridges 
etc. 

1 

1,750 

l.SOO 

1,750 

Iljdro Electric Project* . 

l 

7G 

170 

228 

5. Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary 
Services. 

7 

732(1) 

370(3) 

1,558(1) 

Sanitary Sorvices .... 

7 

732(1) 

370(3) 

1,558(1) 

6. Commerce 

G 

105 

26S 

83 

BsnLs ami Other Financial Institution* 

G 

105 

208 

S3 

7. Transport and Communication (other 
than Workshops). 

7 

1,000(3) 

31.300(3) 

1,400(3) 

Motor Transport . 

1 

300 

300 

COO 

Docks and Torts .... 

G 

1,000(3) 

31,000(3) 

600(3) 

8. Sorneos , . 

2 

63 

126 

386 

Modi ml ft Other Public Health Services 

1 

42 

100 

126 

Other Person i! Scmcca 

1 

26 

26 

260 

0. Activities not Adequate!) Described 

2 

170 

170 

2,073 

Tar at 

146 

60,32'Ks) 

1,77,157(0) 

3.03, 161(b) 


In tho a!n\ o table figures of min days lost during November and December, 195$ nro nut 
given as a new industrial cl issifii ition has been adopted from January, lino 

Tho figures given in brackets show tho number of eases for which tho re lot ant information 
is not available, 

Source Monthly Returns on Industn il Disputes. 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 




Number of Freih Disputes 

Maximum No. of Workers Involved 

January 

December 

. Jauuary 

Average 



1939 

1938 

1958 

1978 




(R) 


<P) 

10 or mot 


44 

81 

40 

57 

1 00 or m< 

ire but less than 600 

36 

26 

36 

39 

500 or nu 

>re but less than 1,000 

8 

14 

10 


1,000 or r 

ni.ro but toss than 10,000 

17 

10 

10 

10 

10,990 or 





1 

Not knn* 

ra ... 

8 

0 

— 



Total 

113 

107 

105 

120 


Table 18— By Du ration 


Number of Term ion ted Disputes 


Duration 

January 

19.79 

December 

1978 

<R) 1 

January 

1958 

Average 

1938 

(P) 

A iln or less 

42 

44 

40 

42 

More than a day up to 5 dajs 

30 

32 

36 

37 

More than 5 (Ls\s up to 10 tla3-s . 

23 

10 

5 

14 

Morn than 10 dajs up to 20 days . 

9 

G 

10 

11 

More thnn 20 ilajs up to 30 dass 

4 


G 

6 

.'tore than 30 da>s 

11 


10 

9 

Not known ..... 

— 


— 

— 

Total 

119 

104 

107 

119 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-Days Lost 



Number of Terminated Disputes 

Total Man days Lost During a Dispute 

January 

1939 

Decern her 
1938 

(R> 

January 

1938 

Ascrago 

1978 

(P) 

D'ss than tOO 

o, 




1<»ot more but less than 1,000 

43 



CO 

l.ft¥> or more than but less 10 0(70 

37 



29 

r ' r n ’ nrc ,ml 'ban 50.000 

8 

1 


5 

Not known | * 

8 

5 

- 

r 

Total 

119 

101 

107 

no 


Source Monthly Returns on Industrial Deputes. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus* 
tries in India 


(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State 

Industry 

January 

December 

January 

Average 



1930 

1958 

1958 

1957 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 i 

6 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

G 3 1 

5 G 

5 9 1 

7-1 

Ahmedabad (a) 

0 8 1 

6 5 

6 3 | 

6 8 

Sholapur (a) 


13.4 

11 9 

14 9 i 

16 0 

Kanpur (6) 



11 '6 

10 5 1 

13 0 

Kanpur (fc> . 

1 Leather Industry . 


8 5 

G 9 1 

10 0 

Kanpur (&) . 

Woollen Industry . 


6 1 

6-5 ! 


Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

it -9 

13 7 

11-6 ! 


West Bengal (c) . 

10 9 I 

12 6 

10 0 | 


Coal Fields (d) 

Coal Mining — 

Under Ground , 

13 8 

14 5 

13 8 

11 8 


(Sept. 

(Aug 

(Spt 




58) 

58) 


16 5 


Open Working 

14 7 

14 3 





(Sept 




58) 


57) . 

10 G 



<> 0 

9 1 

10 2 : 



(Sept. 


(Sept, j 




58) 

58) 
12 8 


13-7 



12 4 




(Sept 

(Aug 

(Sept 




58) 

58) 




Source — (a) Cover ament of Bombay, Deputy Cbramitsioner ol Labour (Administration). 

(5) Employees Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(e) Government of West Bengal, Labour Commissioner 
(d) Chief Inspector of Minos, Phanbad 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series op Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during January, 1959 







Percentage of Absenteeism due to 

Industry and Area 

No. 

of 

Ro- 

Total No 
of Jlan- 
ahifts 

Total 
No. of 
Man- 

Sickness 


Other Causes 

1 

2 

Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

shifts 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

5 

Religious 

Causes 

G 

With 

7 

B’lthout 

8 

All 

9 

Cotton Mill * — 









Madras 

I 

3.10,679 

17,743 

3 7 

0 2 

0 7 

1 0 

3 6 

Madura 

6 

1,23,903 

19,223 

4 1 

6 4 

3 3 

1 1 

14 <1 

Coimbatore . 

14 

4,08,610 

43,808 

3 2 

0 C 

3 1 

2 4 

9 3 

Tmmelveli 


2,83,292 

36,940 

4 6 

4 1 

3 9 

0 3 

12 9 

Others 

G 

1,13,246 

11,371 

3 2 

0 4 

5 G 

0 8 

10 0 

WeelJtn Alt lb — 









Dhariwal 

1 

64,203 

5,168 

0-9 

— 

7 8 

0 8 

9 5 

Iron and Sire! 
Factories — . 

West Bengal , 

3 

340,308 

29,999 

2 1 


4 G 

2 1 

8 8 

Bihar . 

r> 

9,27,377 

1,18,086 

2 5 

1 5 

0 2 

3 6 

12 8 

Madras 

1 

18,792 

1,S<>0 

3 7 

3 2 

3 2 

— 

10 1 

Ordnance Foe- 
tones — 

West Bengal 

3 

2,73,236 

22,911 

2 l 

0 5 

4 7 

1 0 

8 3 

Bombay 

G 

2,39.012 

29.073 

3 1 

0 0 

8 7 

0 7 

12 1 

Madhj a I’radesli 

3 

2,29,390 

24.547 

3 6 


(, 9 

0 2 

10 7 

Ut ar Pradesh 


3,32,447 

24,744 


0 4 

4 1 

0 7 

7 4 

Madras 

1 

26,100 

3,366 

4 6 

0 2 

8 6 

0 0 

12 8 

Ctnrnl F arteries— 









Andhra , 

1 

18,738 

321 

0 1 


1 4 

0 1 

1 7 

-Madras 

1 

24,63.7 


4 0 

5 2 

4 2 


13 4 

Madhya Pradesh 


26.660 

2,6-i0 

3 2 

4 6 

1 S 

0 6 

10 1 

W cat Bengal 

1 

17.8S8 

2,187 

2 2 

— 

5 5 

4 .7 

12 2 

Bihar 

4 

80,510 

10,307 

2-9 

3 3 

9 I 

3 7 

18 8 

•Match Factories j- 









Bombay 

1 

39,833 

4,726 

a.a 

0 7 

1 3 

7 0 

11-8 

\\ esi Bengal . 

1 

38,812 

2.9S9 

3 0 


1 4 

3 3 

7 7 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

37.275 

6,064 

0 2 


4 1 

7 2 

11-5 

Assam 

1 

22.497 

2,691 



2 9 

1 3 

11 9 

Madras 

1 

34,33,7 

6,237 

70 

— 

9 7 

1 1 

18 l 

Tramway IVorl- 

Bombay 

1 

17,927 

1,449 

2 1 


5 0 

0 9 

8 0 

Delhi 

1 


107 

3-2 



2 4 

8 9 

Calcutta 

I 

23,063 

1,324 

0 9 

2-0 


» 7 

4 t, 

Teh’jrap\ Iforl- 
sAoyv-- 
Bombiv 

. 

31,582 

4.224 

1 5 

2 7 

C 7 

2 5 

13 4 

r«t Bengal . 

1 

53.013 

5,402 



7 3 

0 0 

10 2 

Msdhya lYados 

I 

34,323 

3,033 

0-2 

” 

8 0 

_ 

h “ 


&7«rc« : — Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Number 
Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries. 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 



AM India* 
original base 
1949 


V'-A 

da 

Ai - 
al a 

Tur 

bul 

>y 

on 

Co 


Pakistan 

Burma 

Year | 

ral 

'ood 

ndex 

CK 

•Cara 

chi 

ganj 

Ran- 

1950 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

110 

95 

105 

93 

96 

95 

85 

1951 

103 

101 

112 

109 

114 

133 

94 

110 

108 

100 

99 

83 

1952 

103 

102 

123 

111 

117 

135 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

79 

1933 

106 

109 

127 

112 

lib 

162 

103 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

1954 

101 

101 

129 

113 

lib 

164 

112 

110 

129 

111 

89 

74 

1935 

96 

92 

131 

112 

Hb 

169 


110 

128 

106 

00 

76 

1956 

107 

105 

141 

114 

118 

179 

140 

109 

128 

no 

105 

85 

1937 

111 

112 

147 

118 

122 

183 

156 

112 

132 

120 


92 

1958 

116 

118 

151 

121 

125 



114 

132 



89 

1938 













Jan. 

111 

112 

150 

120 

123 

1 

161 

116 


124 

115 

87 

Feb 

110 

110 

149 

120 

124 


164 

115 

131 

127 

113 

84 

IJarrh 

no 

110 

150 

121 

124 

j 

164 

114 


124 

113 

83 

April 

in 

112 

152 

121 

123 



JJ4 

131 

127 

m 

86 

May 

113 

113 

161 

121 

125 

>186 


115 


125 

m 

90 

June 

116 

118 

153 

123 

125 

} 


114 

132 

126 

115 

93 

July 

119 

122 

100 

122 

125 

1 


112 


129 

116 

97 

Aug. 

120 

124 

150 

122 

125 

1-187 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

fiept. 

121 

125 

150 

122 

126 

j 




129 

119 

94 


123 

127 

152 

122 

126 



116 

133 

121 

1 18 

91 

Nov 

122 

126 

152 

122 

126 



115 


116 


86 

Dec 

119 


153 

122 

126 



114 

132 




1939- 













Jan 

114 

115 

153 

122 

126 







74 


(1*) 













•To obtain the index number with 1944 aa base year the figures given here need be multi- 
plied by 1 42 in the case of Food Index Bnd 1 38 in the case of General Index This implies 
that for this purpose the series -with the 1944=100 that used to be published simultaneously 
but has since been discontinued is Linked to tbe above series at the year 1949. Thus the provi- 
sional all India index on base 1944=100 during the month of Jan 1959 was 137 32 
Source (•) I L O except for all India Index. 

(ti) Labour Bureau for a'J India Index. 
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Table 24 — Consumers Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base sht/ted lo 1949=100) 



1 




Iftdi 

’ J N amber 





State and 

Oml ret 

Orijinal 

Bass i 

<Ve ' 


General 



Food 

Gnsnp 




f*o- 1 
.of : 

Jan 

1930 

l>s 

193ft 

19V* j 

At*- | On 

rase ter>l.r 

»9V* fart nr 

1039 

Us la 

Iftvs 1 

17a 5 

AT6 

0. ft 

1 

5 

. 1 

A 

' 

C l 

7 s 

ft 

10 

11 

U 

— 





1 

j 





Rnabay 

. July 1333 

Jane 1934 

3 07 

lift 

13*' 

121 1 

12ft j 3 C*' 


1J.7 

127 

113 

Ahm'dibad 

Ancnst IW 

2 4ft 

151 

117 

102 | 

110 1 2 &i 

12ft 

127 

1 17 

114 


Jely 1927 










SVUrat . 

Feb 1927 
la 

Jan 1923 

2 99 

10ft 

IOs 

107 

105 ' ; n; 

1 

127 

122 

122 

Us 

M* «• . 

A °7939 

4 23 

,"! 

111 

Ift' I 

1 

1.77 | 4 02 

lift 

120 

l»0 

10ft 

• 

*"«» 

3 73 

IS* 

123 

us 

1 

119 3 s| 

| 1 

17*7 

12ft 

ir 

121 

4*^lnt rn.lt A— 





1 






ITj-derab*d Ptj 

Anson 1943 

1 34 

126 

l-'o 

, ,;i ! 

127 1 51 

112 

142 

ITS 

137 


Ja'.y 1944 





1 





Valina- 






1 





M^Wa Qt j 

JalT 1933 

3 23 

130 

133 

' ■» 

121 3 63 

172 

177 

n» 

121 


June 193ft 




i 






1! — 






' 1 





Bancaiir . 

July 1933 
to 

June 1938 

3 01 

134 

133 

130 

| 

131 ' 7 <2 ' 

i | 

137 

131 

130 

11.7 

■jw • 

Do. 

3 03 

131 

131 

122 

m > « , 

138 

170 

123 

127 

KtlarGold 

►Vida. 

Do. 

3 16 

133 

112 

’ 

130 1 3 34 1 

173 

135 

132 

133 






' 

1 1 






Anpnst 

1939 

3 6S 

119 

121 

l 

112 

114 ' 1 73 

123 

127 

,u 

m 

Tnokof 

<U 1939 

3 5ft 

123 

] 12ft | m 

119 4 33 

| 

127 

171 

117 

120 

raw 




1 


1 





K " r " 

■ 1 Annul 

1919 

4-1J 

j *03 

1 101 

1 91 

ft* | 3 ft* 

*« 


- 














*To ebUm t he lode* on oruuial Ux «i« lode* fi-TOTe* firm here I'jou'il bo multiplied br t’ e CCTirr f. 


StttJt* • “-late Conromu. 



Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Senes ) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
during January, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mcrcara (for 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951. August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respectively) 
measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period has been 
arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail prices of goods 
and services purchased by the working class Details of the method 
used for converting the figures on original base to the new base year 
1949 arc given in the July 1955. and January 1956. issues of the ‘Indian 
Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index numbers for the latest 
available month on base - 1944=100 are also given in the lelevant 
table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Mcrcara recorded the maixmum fall of 10 points The index numbers 
for Jamshedpur and Berhampur declined by 6 points each, for Gauhati 
by 5 points and for Monghyr and Silchar by 4 points each The index 
numbers for Ludhiana and Delhi appreciated by 6 and 4 points res- 
pectively. The index'numbers for 9 centres showed only minor fluctua- 
tions. Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index numbers 
and prices for January, 1959, are given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to February, 1959 In view of the primary interest in the in- 
crease in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved 
is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline the 
number is given with a minus sign 
Delhi 

The index number further appreciated by 4 points continuing the 
rising tendency noticed last month and stood at 126 during February 
1959. The food group index number advanced by 7 points mainly due 
to a rise in the prices of rice (17), wheat (15). dal masoor (14). dal 
moong (9), dal arhar (10), ghee pure (2), ghee vegetable (7). turmeric 
(9), and mustard oil (6), The fuel and lighting group index number 
appreciated by 3 points due to a rise in the prices of charcoal (28) and 
mustard oil (C) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point 
as a net result of a rise in the prices of long cloth (G) and coating (14) 
and a fall in the price of dhoties (—6) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 

Jamshedpur » 

The index number receded by 6 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October. 1958 and stood at 115 The food group 
index number receded by 8 points mainly due to lowei quotations 
fICC coar ?° ( — 7), rice medium ( — 14) and potatoes (—20) The 
other group index numbers remained stationary 

Jhana 

The index number receded by 1 point after having remained 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 113 The food 
group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
tons for potatoes (—54) The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 
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Dehn-on-Sone 

The index number receded by 2 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since November, 1958 and stood at 100. The food 
group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions lor rice coarse (—6), rice medium (—6), potatoes (—30) and 
chillies (-15) The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 1 point due to an increase in the price of kerosene oil (4), The mis- 
cellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to 
higher quotations for bidies (15) The clothing group index number 
remained stationary 

Monghyr 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 89. The food group 
index number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (— C), atta and wheat (-7), maize (—3), dal arhar (-7), Milk (— 6) 
and potatoes (—37) The clothing group index number declined by 
1 point mainly due to a fall in the prices of dhoti (—3), shirting (—3) 
and coating (—2) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for soap-washing (5) 
and tobacco (18) The fuel and lighting group index number remained 
stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number receded by 3 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 113 The 
food group index number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for rice coarse (—10), rice parched (—7), rice beaten (—3), 
fish (-6), potatoes (—57) and arum (—33) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for kerosene oil (8) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for pan (3). The clothing 
group index number remained stationary 
Berhampur 

The index number receded by 6 points having remained almost 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 114. The food 
group index number declined by 8 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice ( — 14) and potatoes ( — G4). The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for firewood (4) The clothing group index number declined by 4 
points mainly due to lower quotations for sarees (—2) and shirting 
( — 11) The miscellaneous group index number remained stationary. 

, Gauhatt 

The index number receded by 5 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 94. The food group 
index number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — 19) and potatoes (-20) The miscellaneous group index num- 
ber advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the price oi 
tobacco (19) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and tne 
clothing groups remained stationary. 

Silchar 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 104 The food group inc " 
number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations tovTi 
(-11), onions (-23) and fish (-9). The other group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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Tinsufcia 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
trend noticed since October. 1958 and stood at 115 The food gioup 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (5). The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 
point due to a fall in the price of pan ( — 13) The index numbers for 
the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary 
Ludhiana 

The index number advanced by 6 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 10G The food group index 
number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
wheat (19), wheat flour (21). milk (7). onions (29) and chillies (7) The 
miscellaneous group index number appreciated by one point due to 
a rise in the price of tobacco (3) The fuel and lighting and the clothing 
group index numbers remained stationary 
Akola 

The index number remained stationary at 107 The food group 
index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for 
juar (-2) dal tur (—7) and potatoes (-43) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 10 points mainly due to higher 
quotatinos for firewood (11) The miscellaneous group index number 
declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall in the prices of pan (—9) 
and supari (—6). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number further receded by 2 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 109 The food group 
index number declined by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for nee (—4), milk (—17), til oil (-5). and potatoes (—58) The fuel 
and lighting and the clothing group index numbers receded by 1 point 
each mainly due to lower quotations for firewood (—2) and long cloth 
(—3) respectively The miscellaneous group index number declined 
by 3 points due to a fall in the prices of pan ( — 10) and supari ( — 8) 
Mercara (Base. 1953—100) 

The index number receded by 10 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 122 The food group index 
number receded by 16 points mainly due to a gradual fall in the 
price of paddy (—36) The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Bhopal — (Base* 1951 = 100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 120, when rounded upto the nearest integer The group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

Beawar — (Base. August, 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 109 The fuel and lighting group index number went up 
by 4 points mainly due to an increase in the price of firewood (4) The 
miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due 
lo lower quotations for biri (—5) The index numbers for the food 
and the clothing groups remained stationary. 
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Sotna — (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since November, 1958 and stood at 108. The food 
group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for junahan (—6), til oil (—17), potatoes (-62), and gur (—23) 
The fuel and lighting and the clothing group index numbers receded 
by 1 point each due to a fall m the prices of firewood (—3) and dhoties 
(—3) respectively The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for washing-soap (3) and 
chewing tobacco (24) 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for January 1959 and February 
1959 were 16058 and 166 61 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Senes, the Consumer Pnce Index Number for the month of February 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 434.49. 
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Table 26— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 

(Base: Shi/ted to 1949=100) 


Namo 

of 

Centre 


January 

1959 

December 

1953 

January 

1958 

Average 

1938 




MIDDI 

-E CLASS 




1, Calcutta . 






104 


2. Asanio! . 






107 





LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



1. VmUiapataaDi 




127 

132 

121 

120 

2. Eluru . . 




120 

126 

116 

120 

3. Cuddaloro 




120 

123 

105 

112 

4. Tmichirapalli . 




no 

111 

101 

104 

5. Madurai , 




112 

1IC 

103 

105 

6. Coimbatore . 




117 

120 

no 

114 

7. Kozbikodo 




111 

111 

105 

100 

8. Bcllary . 




117 

117 

113 

112 




RURAL POPULATION 



1. Advivaram 




119 

117 

115 

115 

2. Thettangi 




121 

121 

124 

123 

3. Alamuru . 




117 

120 

no 

114 

4. Madhavaram . 




107 

107 

126 

ns 

5. Puhyur . . 




121 

123 

m 

113 

6. Agaram . 




127 

127 

118 

118 

7. Thulajanatham 




104 

101 

102 

103 

8. Enodu . , 




129 

131 

124 

121 

9. Gokilapurara . 




103 

103 

.01 

103 

10. Klnathukudavu 




111 

no 

109 

no 

11. Guduvanchen 




99 

99 

96 

9i 

12, Kunnathur • 




109 

109 

102 

100 

13. Koduvalli . 




- 

102 

90 

97 


L ! P3S9Dq fLB — 8 Source : State Govenuflents. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of January, 1959 

(Base 1949=100). 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of January, 1959, are 
given in the following tables These measure the percentage variations 
m the retail prices of individual items as compared to their prices 
during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the compilation of 
these price relatives have been published in the October, 1953, issue 
of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Articles for which the price relative 
during the month of January 1959 showed variations of 10 points or 
more from the corresponding figure in the previous month are given 
agamst each centre in the statement below. The magnitude of variation 
is also shown in brackets. In case of a decline the number is given 
with a minus sign. 


Nam# of the centre and 
State 

| Names of the commodities and variations in their price relative 
in brackets. 

(1) 

(2) 

Bombay— 

Urban Centres 

Surat 

1 Arhar Dal (—13). 

Dohad . 

Wheat (10), Gar (—10), Oiuons (—20), Kerosene oil (10) fiupari 
(-23). 

Bihar— 


Patna . , 

Gur (—11), Onions (-44), Potatoes (—33), Rair oil (—10) Pan 
: (-H). 

Mysore — 


Babb . 

Onions ( — 20). 

Punjab — 


Amritsar 

Wheat (19), Gram (18), Potatoes ( — 45). 

Vtinr Pradesh — 


Lucknow . 

Wheat (11), Gar (10), BJeat (—12), Onions (—37), Potatoes (—02). 
Pan (28). 

Agra 

Wheat (10), Gram (12), Gnr (ID), Potatoes (—25), Soafwa»h»og 
(—16), Pan (65). 

Bareilly . 

Onions ( — 15), Potatoes ( — 30), Pan (11). 

Banar&s . 

Moong Dal ( — 13), Potatoes (—31). 

■ ■ ■ 

Wheat (11). Gram (14), Gur (13), Onions (14), Potatoes (—27), 
Pan (11), Supari (—12). 
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lYheat { — -10) , Rice (—14), Gheo Vanaspati ( — -10), Chillies (13), 
Oiuons (—17), Potatoes (—43), Hair oil ( — 10) 

Rice ( — 3 i). Gram Dal (14), Arbar Dal (12), Potatoes ( — 19) 
Wheat ( — ’19), Rice (—37), Potatoes ( — II), Pan (12) 

Rice (—12), ChtUie* (33), Potatoes (—33), Pan (12) 

Rice ( — 32), Grim Dal (11), Potatoes ( — 33). 

Rice (■^9), Onions (—22), Potatoes ( — 59), 

Rice (—41), Onions (—12), Potatoes { — 51), Keroseno oil (45), 
Hair oil (—17). 

Oram (10), Fish (10), Potatoes ( — 35), Kerosene oil (32), Hair, 
oil (10). 

Rural Centre 

. . Our (—12), Pan (—14). 

. . Fish (—16), Onions (—29), Potatoes (—33), Pun (15). 

. . Kerosene oil (10). 

. . Jowac (—17). 

. . Noor.g Dal (—12), Cur (—14). 

. . Salt ( — 22), Chillies (19), Onions (—12). 

• . Kerosene oil (16), Supan (10). 

• . Salt ( — 10), Onions (12). 

• . Baxley (10), Tobacco ( 17). 

• . Gur(— 12), Edible oil (—10). 



Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of January, 1959 

(Base: 1949=100) 



Source — Labour Bureau. 
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Table 28 — contd. 


i 

a i 

fz 

§•» 
l! . 
£ c 

< 

J 

if 

2; 

B?s 

Jl 

&■£ 

A 

A 

*■ 

J 

£ 

ul 

§| 

£ c 

Malur 

(Mjeort) 

g ? 

a “ 

2 f 

-o 

if! 

11 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

, 30 

31 

32 

Cereals — 
















87 

87 



127 



101 





77 

no 

Rico • 

urn 

127 


130 



144 

93 

124 

172 

1123 

73 


1 89 


124 

120 



129 





74 




162 






103 


75 ; 


113 





114 

Barloy 





123 


. 






77 

132 

Maizo 

| •• 




108 








53 


Chattoo 

105 

105 



145 










Pulses— 















Moong Dal 

107 

130 



124 



19C 


84 


147 

68 







100 


98 







123 


111 

108 



143 

99 



108 




87 


Arhar Dal 

151 

140 


84 

150 

119 

123 

153 

150 

90 

109 

132 


159 

Other Food Articles — 















Sugar 

no 

100 


00 

119 



93 

95 ' 

107 

108 

158 ' 

106 

110 

Our 

102 

00 


107 

143 

102 

92 

111 

92 

93 

85 1 


96 

80 

Ghee Vania pat l 


87 



101 










Ghco Puro 

80 

00 

119 


07 


105 

119 




101 

112 


Ikliblo Oil 

81 

63 

03 

109 

92 

90 

83 

83 

95 

256 

89 

08 

78 

82 

Ton 

123 

130 


133 

108 

120 

128 

119 

130 

132 


132 

112 


Salt 

100 

02 


80 

112 

69 

80 

90 

07 

90 

03 

b0 

120 

82 

Chillies 

93 

02 



81 

114 

88 

91 

153 

132 

130 

127 

86 

72 

Turmorio 

54 

03 


88 

45 


(.3 

70 

51 

147 

53 

100 

51 

54 


100 

102 



97 


151 






100 


Fiah 

08 

05 


123 











Onions 

81 

St 


93 

119 



110 

94 

113 

80 

125 


67 

Potatoes 

57 

07 


117 

140 





09 





Milk 

lOli 

230 

139 


100 

48 

109 

155 

92 

100 

125 

102 

100 

03 

Fuel and Lighting— 















Firewood 

88 

112 













Match Box 

120 

120 


100 

120 

100 

140 

100 

125 

120 

120 

120 

100 

100 






a*) 


U'l 








Keroseno Oil 

143 

132 


119 

112 

119 

100 

122 


80 

128 

75 

123 

100 

-Miscellaneous— 















Bidis 

120 

123 


89 

100 

106 


100 

119 

100 

100 

100 

119 

100 

Tobacco 

113 

90 


70 



182 



131 

08 


145 

90 

Soap Washing 

01 

80 

107 

09 

112 

150 

218 

300 

100 

417 

150 

75 

07 

88 

Hair Oil 

121 

105 



148 

12V 



122 

01 

no 

126 ! 



Pan 

138 

138 


71 

86 










Supnri 

223 

261 


229 

187 


202 

220 


109 

230 



197 


•Baao i 1960 *- 100. 
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Taele 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base. 1952-53=100) 








Genoral Index All 
Commodities 


Cereals 

Pulses 

All food 
Articles 

trial 

Raw 

Material* 

Manufac 

Articles 

New Be* 

New Series 
converted 

base (year 
Aug/39= 
100)f 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

1953* Averago . 

100 

96 

109 

no 

100 

105-6 

401 0 

1954 Averago 

84 

66 

98 

104 

100 

09-6 

379-1 

1955 Averago . 

73 

56 

85 

07 

99 

01-6 

348 0 

1956 Average 

92 

78 

09 

113 

105 

102-6 

390-6 

1957 Average 

102 

85 

107 

118 

108 

108-7 

413 7 

1959 Average 

105 

94 

112 

115 

108 

m-o 

422 6— 

1958— 








Janaary 

97 

80 

103 

114 

108 

106-0 

403 4 

February 

05 

76 

101 

111 

108 

104 7 

398 5 

March 

95 

78 

102 

111 

108 

105 4 

461 2 

April . 

97 

82 

105 

114 

108 

107-4 

408 8 

May . 

09 

82 

107 

114 

108 

108 2 

411 8 

Jono . 

106 

91 

113 

115 

108 

111 7 

425 1 

July . 

no 

100 

118 

118 

108 

114-7 

436 6 

August 

114 

102 

120 

119 

109 

116 0 

441 5 

September . 

115 

105 

121 

no 

109 

116 5 

443 4 

October . 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

116-2 

442-3 

November , . 

111 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114-0 

433 9 

December , 

105 

111 

113 

113 

108 

m-4 

424 0 

1959— 

January . 

105 

117 

114 

114 

108 

112 3 

427-4 


•Average of 0 month* ending December. 

t Figures havo been obtained on the basis* 100 of the new series = 380-6 (being the averago 
1952 53 of the old series). 

Source: OEGco fifths Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce A Industries, Govt, of India. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING ABSENTEEISM 
Sirai R. P. Billimoria* 

Introduction — “I don't feel like working — I won’t go to work 
today”. The study of the reasons behind such statements by workers 
is interesting and useful m the context of rapid industrialisation which 
is taking place m all Asian countries We often hear m respect of a 
chronic absentee that. “He is born lazy and hates to work”. This, how- 
ever, is not true Prof Donald Hebb reports of an experiment in which 
college students who needed money were offered $20 a day to submit 
themselves to the following conditions they were to lie on a comfort- 
able bed for 24 hours a day, of course, they would be permitted to get 
up for their meals and for attending to bodily needs but for the rest 
of the time they would do literally nothing Few of the human guinea 
pigs could endure these conditions for more than two or three days. 
The upper limit was six 1 The students who were paid to do nothing 
developed, after a short time the craving to be exposed to any foim 
of patterned stimulation and they turned from this ‘job’ to one that 
paid much less but demanded much more m the way of physical and 
mental effort. Similarly, the chronic absentee is not craving for a life 
of ease He would always choose stimulating activity in preference 
to a life of cushioned indolence He is, however, faced with two con- 
flicting choices, namely, to do a particular work on a particular day 
or to avoid it. He chooses the latter Having taken this decision he 
often tries to rationalise his action He forgets that his absence is very 
often a form of expression of his aversion to the demands of the cur- 
xent situation Doubtless, it may be the end result of many factors, 
some within, and others beyond his control, but the dominant role of 
the human element is beyond question. It is for the line supervisor, 
the personnel manager and the expert on industrial medicine to get 
together, study this human element and offer counsel wherever 
possible. 

Only some of the many and varied factors affecting absenteeism 
are discussed in this article A wide berth will be given to some of the 
purely environmental factors on which there is sufficient literature 
available and which fall well within the purview of the medical 
speciality. 

At this stage, it is necessary to define two terms which are fre- 
quently used here, namely, absenteeism, and chronic absentee. 
Absenteeism is taken to mean man-shifts lost by workers (below the 
rank of assistant foreman) due to avoidable or unavoidable reasons 
and without obtaining the prior permission of the superior officer A 
worker who absents himself for more than two days in three conse- 
cutive months, is termed as a chronic absentee 

•Muinpement Rtwarch Officer, The TI'-C O, Ltd , Jnm'diedpur 

1 H<*W> Donald Oldmg, A teat Link of p-tclmloj»y. Now York • W B S Hinder 3 
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Worker in His Work-Unit 

There are several factors which operate within the four walls d 
a factory and which directly affect absenteeism. 

Induction — Induction is a technique by which a new employee i 
rehabilitated into the changed surroundings and introduced to thi 
practices, policies and purposes of the organisation. 8 

Case Study (1)’ — A newly recruited worker in a factory startec 
absenting himself frequently during the nightshift. Then 
was no induction programme in the factory. One of hi! 
older colleagues tackled him and asked him the real causi 
of his frequent absence from work. The youngster replied 
“You see I am new to the place I am not fully conversani 
with my job, the working of the department, the move 
ment of cranes, etc This makes me feel a bit scared work- 
ing at night”. 

The fears expressed by this youngster may seem trivial to the 
veteran worker who understands his job content and has grown wise 
by a process of trial and error, but they are very much real tc 
a new recruit, who in the absence of an induction programme, learns 
everything new at some cost — the cost of his self-respect or the 
danger to life and limb. It is not very expensive to institute a modest 
induction programme covering the following items- (i) Tour of the 
department showing the part that the employee’s job plays in obtain- 
ing the end product, (n) instruction in the method of clocking ‘in’ 
and ‘out’, (m) wages, bonuses and other remuneration peculiar to 
the department, (iv) safety measures— arrangements for the issue of 
safety appliances, (v) site of the lavatory and wash house; (vi) meal 
breaks and use of canteen; (vn) grievance procedure, joint consulta- 
tion machinery and the suggestion box system; (vni) company rules 
and regulations such as, line of acting and promotion; (ix) educa- 
tional and training facilities, and (x) welfare activities sponsored by 
the Company. 

Job Content— The nature of the job and whether the worker 
likes his job or not are also significant factors affecting absenteeism. 
Table No 1 below gives an analysis of absenteeism among telephone 
operators of a manual exchange of 1,500 lines in relation to their 
attitude towards the job. 


Table No. 1* 

Analysis of absenteeism in relation to attitude to the job in a Tele- 
phone Exchange 


Reaction 


| Total Number of days absent . 

in 1056 1 

! 

, Percent- 

operators 

With | 
pay 

Without 

pay 

Total | 

age to 
total 

Liked job 

14 

34S 

78 

426 

28*1 

Disliked job 

26 

776 

316 ! 

1,092 

71-0 

Total sample 

40 

1,124 

394 j 

1,518 

100 -o 


* R P. Eillmwm, “Induct ton tn I*,lu*try", TISCO. Vol 1 No. 1 (January 1934), pp. 35-43. 

* Prom the author’s diary 

* AS Sarknr, *'j Survey of Ab^tnttei^m of the Telephone Operators in TISCO”, April 1958, 
Unpublished thesis of tho Xavier Labour Relation!) Institute, Jamshedpur. 
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The figures show that dislike for the job has a definite influence 
on absenteeism. A proper recruitment procedure should first be in- 
troduced to employ the nght man for the right job It may not always 
be possible to dole out jobs according to likes and dislikes neverthe- 
less, it should be possible for the industrial physician and the person- 
nel manager to make some shifting possible by mutual consent or 
when fresh vacancies occur Of course, there would be certain diffi- 
culties depending on the nature of skill and dexterity required in 
different jobs, seniority rules and acceptability to line supervision 
At the same time we should not forget that a chronic absentee or a 
man who does not like his job is a definite drag on the efficiency of 
the organisation and something should be done about it. 

The reasons for the likes and dislikes of chronic absentees were 
a subject of study in a department producing sheets m a steel 
industry. The following table indicates responses classified on the 
basis of the chronic absentee’s reaction to his job 


Table No. 2‘ 

Classification oj chronic absentees (in a department producing sheets 
in a steel plant) in relation to apathy /interest in job 



Reasons for apitlix <lne 

- 

Heaton* for interest dm 

- 

Chronic 

absentees 

Mono 

Iona 

Vtv L»<k Poor 

fck.ll 1 of super 
(oil pros \ 1 'ion 

Harar 

'“S' 

tkill ! r.ir Good 
re<i<l pri » |tuper 
on | poets j vision 

, 

Safe 

ins 

condi- 

tions 

Number 

«'6 

66 j 77 17 


14 | 

44 1 31 j 03 

2$ 

Pern n tape 

$7 3 

60 ] 70 I'. 1 

74 5 

,,v 

40 In ! M 7 

-’5 5 


A number of such studies should be conducted and the findings 
should be discussed frankly by line supervisors, personnel managers 
and the industrial physician Discussion in a joint consultative 
committee would also bring out suggestions for the remedial action, 
unearth lacuna in supervision and working conditions 

Case Study (2) — In a steel rolling mill it was found that a 
particular worker who showed little interest in his job, 
was in the habit of suddenly absenting himself on one 
pretext or another when difficult sections such as sleeper 
bar were on the rolling programme In rolling such sections, 
it is essential to take great care in the setting of the rolls, 
the lengths to be cut and the segregation of separate casts 
This means fairly heavy work for everyone in the mill 
during the shift The worker who has little interest in his 
job would be inclined to avoid this as far as possible On 
the other hand, some one interested in his job and eager to 
catch the eye of his superior, would go out of his way to 
tackle such difficult assignment. 

’ R Jtyiramin, “.In etp'nm»nlal survey of ab>‘nteeitm in Sheet Jfills. The T ala A S'etl 
tAi , Jam*hedp a r", April 1958, Unpnbhrhed the s i* of the Xavier Labour Relations Infti- 
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The obvious solution in such cases is to ensure proper place-ment, 
encourage a person to have pride in his workmanship, and, if this 
is not successful, resort to firm action to replace the recalcitrant in- 
dividual or see that he follows rules and regulations. 

Shift-work — Working in rotating shift is a very important factor 
ailecting absenteeism It is hardly necessary to crowd this article with 
statistics which go to show that absenteeism is definitely on the in- 
crease in night shift This is unavoidable due to the laws of nature. 
All that can be done is to keep it under check! Here is another case 
where workers’ representatives, line supervisor, personnel managers 
and occupational health experts should get together to find a way. 
in one case, it was found that improving the internal illumination of 
the factory and providing tea or coffee during two breaks in the 
night, not onlv had a significant effect in reducing absenteeism, but 
what is more prevented a lot of workers from dozing on their jobs. 

Worker and his Colleagues— Man is a social animal with a well- 
developed gregarious instinct The worker is no exception It is true 
that one of the primary reasons for his going to work is economic— 
that of earning his livelihood Nevertheless those with whom he 
works, play a very important part in his attitude towards his job, 
which in its turn, affects absenteeism. 

Case Study (3)— The worker was prone to colds and his v-ife 
discouraged him from going to work when he had a cold, 
particularly in the night shift. He w'as well adjusted with 
his colleagues in the shift, many of whom were close per- 
sonal friends A slight cold or indisposition would never 
make him absent from his work inspite of the repeated 
protests from his wife He would tell her “I forget about 
colds and fevers while working in the company of friends". 
On one occasion, because of shortage of staff, he was 
marked out to work m night shift for five da}’s with 
another group On the second night, without any prompt- 
ing from his wife he said he was “coming in for a slight 
cold" and would not go to work’ 1 

There are innumerable cases of this type in factories. A worker 
cannot, however, permanently absent himself because of change of 
shifts, neither can the employer penalise him for a casual absence. 
But such individual instances do multmly and affect the efficiency of 
a department The line supervisor should soot the new comer to his 
shift, welcome him and introduce him to a few of his colleagues, 
thus making him feel at home and wanted This midget— induction 
of temporary new-comers v. ill pay handsome dividends There will 
also be several cases of maior fnction between one worker and 
another in a shift on in a work unit This cannot be entirely avoided 
but an understanding line supervisor or personnel manager can keep 
such faction within tolerable limits and see that it does not afreet the 
work. 

Worker and his Supervisor — Volumes have been written about 
liaison between worker and supervisor Such liaison has significant 
effect on absenteeism Cases are not wanting where one particular 
foreman has been able to command the resnect and rouse the en- 
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him, whereas they would try and find out numerous causes for stav- 
ing at home when they have to work with another foreman who is 
particularly repulsive to them 

It is not intended to convey the impression that all workers are 
angels and it is the supervisor who is to be blamed There are, 
doubtless, a few workers who are abnoxious and who would love 
to create an incident but such men are usually kept m check by the 
pressure of group opinion In the case of the supervisor, however, 
he stands relatively alone By the very nature of his employment, 
he is an imposed leader on the working group It is, therefore, 
extremely necessary that in his selection, placement and training, 
due emphasis is given to the fact that his success will depend upon 
effective co-operation with the working group For ensuring rappoit 
between the supervisor and his working group thus reducing 
absenteeism, it is necessary to adopt the following measures' ( 1 ) 
Supervisor should be invested with authority commensurate with 
his designation and responsibility, (ii) management decision on 
labour matters should first be communicated to the workers by 
their supervisor, (in) in all mauiries the supervisor’s statement 
should be given full consideration and if his decision is to be reversed, 
for some reason, he should be appraised of the full facts of the case 
and associated with the final decision, (iv) there should be effective 
two-way channels of communication between the supervisor and top 
management and he should always be in the picture when workers’ 
problems are being handled, (v) trade union leadership should agree 
not to indulge in public criticism of individual supervisor, and (vi) 
by action, explicit and implicit, top management should make the 
supervisor feel that he is a respected and valued member of the 
management team * 

Wages and Incentives — In the factory, mentioned in Table 2, it 
was found that in the lower wage groups, that is, those getting a 
total income of Rs 150 per month and below, the percentage of 
chronic absentees was more than m the higher wage groups A large 
majority of such absentees had put in less than ten years’ continuous 
service with the firm and G6 pei cent of the chrome absentees were 
below the age of 35 More than 60 per cent felt their work to be of 
a monotonous nature and lacking better prospects 66 per cent were 
addicted to drink The factors responsible for the high peicentage 
of chronic absentees in the lower income group of woikers in the 
factory were: (l) Age — those in the age group 26 — 35 had the worst 
record; (ii) length of service — those who had put m less than 10 
years’ service were the major culprits; (m) lack of education proper 
training and better nrospects (iv) monotonous nature of work, (v) 
indebtedness; (vi) sickness (personal as well as in the family) (vni 
addiction to drink and othei vices, (vm) lack of proper residential 
accommodation and distance of lesidence from place of work 

As in other cases the causes themselves suggest remedies which 
an enlightened employer can laigely implement in consultation with 
various staff agencies and the trade union 

Many industries have intioduccd schemes of payment by x'csults, 
such as piece-rate schemes, and good attendance payments Such 
schemes will only succeed in providing incentive for work if (i) 

•R p. piUimorm,“Tbe Rolf' of *h« Suppm^r”, TJSCO (October 1056), pp IS2S8 
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they are simple enough to be thoroughly understood by each and 
every worker, (n) the worker is educated enough to feel the need 
for the additional income to satisfy his increasing wants; (iii) the 
monetary incentive is substantial enough to merit the extra burden 
of work, and (iv) there is sufficient control over the market to see 
that additional earnings are not siphoned away into the pockets of 
the profiteers 

In the case of under-developed regions, it is erroneous to pre- 
sume that a wage increase invariably leads to higher real earnings 
In a particular section of the coal mining industry in this country, 
it was found that a wage increase led to increased absenteeism, the 
worker being content to earn the same amount as in the past by 
putting in lesser effort and time on his 30b 

Supersession and Absenteeism — In factories, particularly the 'larger 
ones, supersession is sometimes inevitable The number of higher 
posts is small as compared to the claimants Nor can promotions 
always be effected on the basis of seniority. At the most, a certain 
weightage could be given to this factor for lower echelon posts By 
and large, for the higher posts the best man for the job is the only 
logical choice If the claims of the senior man are thus by-passed, he 
becomes a nucleus of dissatisfaction He is very often unable to 
accept his own incompetence and the management’s choice. If he has 
to take orders from his former subordinate, he may consider himself 
humiliated and lose all interest in his job Chronic absenteeism is 
one of the results of this attitude 

The remedy is neither simple nor ready-made It calls for great 
understanding on the part of the line supervisor concerned who 
should go out of his way to assure the aggrieved worker 
that it was not an act of bias, that the policy of the 
company was fair and objective in the matter of promotions 
and that if he improved on his performance or gained further qualifica- 
tions, he could also look forward to future promotions What is 
most important, the management should lay down a fair and objec- 
tive promotion procedure, give it wide publicity and follow it con- 
sistently without differentiation or favouritism. Management should 
also make sure of having effective procedures for merit-rating or ap- 
praisal before talking of ‘placing the best man in the right 30b’. 

Late-coming — Late coming is another problem akin to absen- 
teeism, in that it creates buffer-zones of inactivity m between shifts 
and meal-breaks It lowers the morale of the whole work-group if 
not promptly brought under control Punctuality is ensured more by 
example than by precept Firstly the management should lay down a 
firm time-keepmg procedure The punching clock is hard to beat as a 
good tool for time-keeping Secondly, it should be dinned into the 
heads of all supervisors and executives that status does not confer the 
privilege of ignoring time-keeping regulations Status may be given 
due recognition through publicity, expense accounts, ard company 
limousines, but time-keeping is a matter of business honesty, appli- 
cable to office-boy and president alike, and to be dealt with in the 
same detached manner in which one would expect to get full value 
of change while cashing a currency note In this, as m all other 
matters, the good old maxim as above, so below holds true. The 
top executive can really make punctuality contagious 
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We have discussed a few of the many factors concerning the 
workers and his job-content which affect absenteeism A common 
stiain that emerges is the need for a shop floor study to analyse the 
causes and then, pool the knowledge of the different specialists, and 
the experience of the workers themselves, for finding a solution. 
The suggestion box scheme, for example, in many an organisation 
would show that woikers very often put forward suggestion for im- 
provements, change of location, and modification of machines and 
working places, which go a long way in making a job easier to per- 
fmm, thus reducing absenteeism 

Workers Outside His Work-Unit 

Some of the factors such as residential accommodation and dis- 
tance from the place of work which affect absenteeism are now con- 
sideied in some detail 

Residential Accommodation and Distance from Work-Place — 
Lack of suitable residential accommodation and increased distance 
from the work place are factors which contribute to increase ab- 
senteeism The following table refers to the nature of residential 
accommodation of chronic absentees in the case of a factory referred 
to m Table 2 


Table No 3 t 


Classification of Chrome Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) in relation to nature of Residential 
Accommodation 


Arcomnuxlitinn of (hr»ni< absintee-. 

Uironii Absentees 

Number 

Pen outage 

Company’s house allotted to the worker .... 

2S 

25 4 

Company’s hou-o allotted to co employees . . . 

9 

8 l 

Rnvato hon>e/rooms rented .... 

40 

36 4 

House owned 1>\ workers 

33 

30 0 

Total Sample 

110 

100 0 


It will be seen that nearly one in four of the sample has a 
Company-allotted house to himself The remaining respondents 
res’de either in their own house or as tenants 

The following table indicates the distribution of the chronic 
absentees in the same factory with reference to the distance of resi- 
dence from the place of work. 


’ R Javnmmnn, ‘‘.In Erpennrnlat snriti/ of Ahsrntrti*m in Sheri Mill*. The Tata Iron 
A Slttl Co Ltd , Jam*htdpvr", April 1938 , Unpublished thesis of the Xavier Labour Relation 
Institute, Jamshedpur. 
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Table No. 4* 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant ) tn relation to distance of Residence from 
place *o work 


Distance of reiidtnie from pLtio of work 

Chronic . 

Number 

A Cm nto a 

Portent ago 

2 .'»> than ono ml ... 

IS 

13-6 

Belwain one end two nulet . 

41 

, 37-3 

Orcr two miles . . . . 

S4 

49-1 

Total (ample 

no 

100-0 


It will be seen from this table that nearly half of the chronic 
absentees come from distance exceeding two miles Hence it would 
not be wrong to presume that distance from the place of residence 
is a very significant contributory factor to increased absenteeism. 

The following table indicates the means of conveyance of 
chronic absentees from their residence to their place of work in the 
same factory. 


Table No. 5* 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets tu a Steel Plant) tn relation to Nature of Conveyance 




| Chronic Abs-ntoes 


Number 

Percentage 

On foot ... ....... 

C7 , 

SO 9 

Bicycle 

40 

36-4 

Boa 

Total simple 

3 

110 

2 7 

100-0 


It will be seen that 60 per cent of the chronic absentees have no 
conveyance while the remaining use cycles and a very small per- 
centage uses the bus Thus, it is obvious that lack of proper trans- 
portation facilities and/or lack of purchasing power of chronic 
absentees who go in for cheap vehicles of transportation are among 
the many reasons which contribute to their absenteeism Here 
again, the analysis suggests the remedy. 
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Weather— This factor is referred to only in passing because con- 
siderable work has been done in the field of occupational health m 
studying the impact of weather and allied conditions such as 
temperature and humidity, in relation to absenteeism, particulaily 
m tropical countries In India, the Ahmedabad Textile Industries 
Research Association and the Society for the Study of Industrial 
Medicine have done some woik m this field. 

Family and Social obligations — Family obligations play a very 
important part in the life of the Asian worker In India, in particular, 
we have the prevalence of the joint family system amongst many 
of the workers This imposes a considerable responsibility on the 
earning members In the industrial belt of Bihar and Bengal, it was 
found that the partition of the country in 1947, led to an increased 
buiden on the worker in that many of his relative lefugees iiom 
East Bengal came to his door step and had to be provided for The 
following table shows the number of family members of chronic 
absentees in the factory mentioned in Table 5 

Table No 6“ 


Classification of Chrome Absentees (in a Department pioclucmg 
sheet in a Steel Plant) in relation to number of family members 



Number of f rmilj m< minis 

Chronic Ab-enti 



Number 

rerrentaco 

One 

(I) 

1 

0 

Two 

(2) . ... 

0 

8 1 

Three 

(3) . . .... 

13 

11 8 

Four 

(4) . . .... 

1-’ 

10 9 

Fivo 

(5) 

14 

21 8 

Sir 

(C) 

10 

17 3 

Sovon 

(7) . . . ... 

10 

17 3 

Eight 

(8) ... .... 

6 

5 5 

Nino 

(0) 

4 

3 7 

Ton 

(10) . . . . 

1 

0 

Eloycn 

(11) 

- 

- 

TwoJyo 

(12) . . . . 

2 

1 8 



no 

W0 0 


” Ibid. 
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It will thus be seen that 564 per cent, of the chronic absentees 
have families consisting of five to seven members. It was further 
decided to investigate the number of earning members in the family. 
The results are given in the following table: — 

Table No 7" 

Classification of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) m relation to number of Earning Family 
Members 


Nuuitr r <ii t arum? Uuul\ ui< mV r* 


| Chrome AWnfe*-» 




Number 

Percentage 

Ail 



71 

G4-0 

One (1) .... 



33 

30 0 

Two (2) ... 



i 

3 6 

Three (3) .... 



1 

0-9 

Four ( 1 ) .... 



1 

0 9 


Total sample 

HO 

100-0 

Table No. 7 indicates that while about 65 per cent of the chronic 
absentees have no earning members in their families, no less than 30 
per cent, have one earning member, leading to the obvious conclusion 
that lower the number of earning members in the family of the 
chronic absentees, the higher is the absenteeism. 

Wives, girl-friends or boy-friends also play some part in contri- 
buting towards absenteeism Particularly in the lower age-groups and 
amongst the newly weds, the worker prefers to occasionally lay off 
for obvious reasons The following table shows the influence of mari- 
tal status on absenteeism m study of workers in a Telephone Ex- 
change, referred to in Table 1. 

Table No. 8” 

Analysis of Absenteeism in relation to Marital Status in a Telephone 
Exchange 


XumVr 

j Total number of <5a\« 


SUrjtal Ktatua 

operators 


"" 




| With pa v | 

[ 

l\ it bout 
pa%- 

Total 

M*m~l ... 

*7 

7M 

306 

1,1‘D 

ITfiraanW 

10 

231 

S3 

319 

lli-io*©'! 

3 

09 

- 

99 

Tola) 

40 


394 

1,918 


n n»d. 

** AJ* f-arkar, “A rwrr,,/ nf of th* Tdetitan* Operators in TJSCO.** April. 

1938, tTopsWwljed it**!* of tfc* X*n«r Laismi Relation* Institute, Ja nubedpur. 
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From the above table, it will be seen that married operators 
constitute a large majority Reasons revealed dunng the survey 
were common causes such as sickness, family troubles, social and 
religious functions. In the same group, namely, the Telephone Ex- 
change, it is interesting to study the breakdown of absenteeism m 
relation to the age group, as shown m the table given below — 
Table No. 9 ls 


Analysis 0 / Absenteeism tn relation to Age-group of Operators xn a 
Telephone Exchange 


Age Group 

Number 

of 

Opcralora 

Total Xnmb'r of days absent in 
1950 

M ltli pay 

Without 

pay 

Total 

22-27 

10 

232 

162 

444 

£8—33 

4 

no 

31 

121 

34—39 .... 

9 

241 

50 

291 

40—45 

9 

293 

41 

339 

40—51 .... 

0. 

150 

83 

239 

52 57 

1 

42 

27 

69 

53 and above ... 

1 

15 

- 

15 

Total 

40 

1,124 

394 

1,518 


It will be noted that except foi one operator who absented fre- 
quently because he had to go to his native place to look after his 
land and property, those in the age group 22—27 accounted for the 
maximum of absences In addition to the common causes which are 
cited in such cases, some stated that their absences were due to 
social engagements such as picnics and parties. 

So far, family members and friends have been cited as contri- 
bute y causes to increased absenteeism. It would not be fair to 
conclude without citing a solitary instance to the contraiy 

Case Study 4— For about three years, within the recollection 
of his colleagues a particular worker was in the habit 
of absenting himself without infoimation. He got mar- 
ried For one year thereafter, his attendance lecord 
became worse. And then after the first child was born, 
to everybody’s surprise, he became the most regular and 
punctual worker; he even refrained from taking earned 
leave. He stayed about seven miles away from the fac- 
tory and on a particular stormy night, he appeared 
right on time at 10 pm for his night shift His col- 
leagues could not restrain themselves any longer and 
asked him the real reason for this sudden reformation 
After a lot of humming and hawing he admitted to a 
few friends that the trials and tribulations of shift-work 
were much more preferable to those due to a nagging 
wife! 



Literacy — In most of the Asian countries, the standard of edu- 
cation of an industrial worker is very low, leading to poor v.sgcs, 
poor health, low productivity and increased absenteeism The fol- 
lov ing table shows the educational standard of the chronic 
absentees in the factory mentioned in Table 7. 

Taele No. 10“ 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (tn a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) in relation to literacy 


Li lib 

I'riinwj 

MkJ'II' 

High vh.-.l 



0,rr,z ii At n 



Tr.lal 


l (>'> 


lift 


UjO 0 


Th's table indicates that two chronic absentees m every five 
arc illiterate, and only about 50 per cent have read upto the Mid- 
dle School standard It is interesting to note that among the res- 
pondents there were none, who had either undergone regular train- 
ing or apprenticeship course The conclusion is obvious It is grati- 
fying to note, however, that in India as well as in other Asian 
countries there is progressively greater emphasis on providing com- 
pulsory and free education and technical training. 

Punishment— Very often executives are inclined to loot upon 
punishment as the ideal cure for absenteeism This is- a very im- 
portant matter which merits discussion. Let us first consider the 
psychology behind punishment In spite of the rapid industrialisa- 
tion and automation all over the world, the line supervisor of today 
is not an exclusive gadget-man Above all, he has to so manage 
his workers that they comply with rules and regulations laid down 
by the employer in regard to matters such as good time-keeping, 
fair day’s work, safety measures and carrying out orders If the 
supervisor is successful in doing this, we can say that he had 
developed under him a disciplined labour force A supervisor 
usually tries to accomplish this by what may be termed as en- 
forced discipline, that is, you set up an external authority and 
force ‘he employees either by threat of punishment or the Jure of 
reward to obey that authority Consider the impact of punishment 
on the mind of a worker. Suppose today you suspend a worker who 
you know is a chronic absentee, by the act of suspension that you 
are doing is to make him and his colleagues respond to fear You 
are trying to control his conduct with the sword of punishment 
constantly hanging over his head You have not struck at the Toot 
of the problem. The next time he feels like absenting himself, he 
will do so with a carefulness and fineness which will keep biro 
away from the arm of punishment. It is not implied, however, that 
the right of punishment be withdrawn It is recognised that there 

"R Jayaraman, “An ^Tj^ron'-nt*! iIiwiIwhw in ‘l»M Mi'li, T1 r Tata tn D 

an 1 ! Sw I Cr>’, Li'l . JanO-riljur", April lii'a, tnjiuVntiMl tl.'-n *f t),<- Xath-t LaV/or I’/U- 
tiani IrutilTrt-, Janutadpnr. 
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will always be some employees who are anti-social in their 
behaviour or are habitually malignant and who will respond only 
to corrective disciplinary action What is emphasised, however, is 
lhat an employer should not try to combat absenteeism puiely by 
the infliction of punishment. Studies into the detailed causes of 
absenteeism, unguided interviews and counselling would all go a 
long way in rehabilitating the offender, making him change his 
habits rather than merely antagonise him by inflicting a punish- 
ment. 

Trade Unions — In cases, where there is no other alternative 
but punishment, the employer has to face the trade union Many 
of the trade unions in Asian countries start off by opposing the 
punishment on principle, and seeking its reduction. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb defined a trade union as “a continuous association 
of wage earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the 
conditions of their working lives ” Unfortunately, some of the trade 
unions in many Asian countries are nothing more than continuous 
agitational units of outsiders inciting employees for their own 
material or political benefits. In the combat of absenteeism, there is 
fertile ground for the trade unionist to study the conditions of work 
in a factory, strive for increased benefits, educate the worker and 
his family rather than quibble across the bargaining table ior re- 
ducing punishment 

Prerequisites — The factors that contribute towards absenteeism 
aie many Quite a few of them such as Safety and Health have not 
been touched upon The factors mentioned so far go to show that 
absenteeism, like deafness, is not a disease but a sympton. It has 
been further emphasised that there are certain elementary’ pi orequi- 
sites which would automatically reduce not only absenteeism, but 
many other disturbing symptoms in the body of an industrial 
organisation. Such prerequisites are, firstly, an enlightened approach 
and clean hands on the part of the employer Secondly, m the treat- 
ment of employees, there should be no discrimination and proper 
rules and procedures should be laid down and followed. 

Role of Specialists— In this context we would also do well to 
examine the role of the specialists and the staff agencies Absenteeism 
is a problem which can only be tackled by the active co-operation of 
line management, personnel management and industrial medicine 
Unfortunately, there is a tendency for the specialists to retire into 
the shells of their respective specialities. They submit a learned dis- 
sertation, carefully bind it and file it, and perhaps send a copy to 
the employers If the employers find it too nebulous for adoptat'on, 
they raise their eyebrows and say, “Oh you morons' such wisdom is 
not for you”. A different appioach is necessary In a problem such 
as the tackling of absenteeism, once the specialists have got together, 
they should take their accepted findings to their employers, to the 
State and to the Educational institutions and “sell” it to them They 
should not be afraid of leaving out portions which are impractic- 
able or huitful. Having sold the idea, they should take an active 
hand in implementing it on the shop-floor, in the apprentice train- 
ing centres and in the homes of the workers. Then and only then 
will they have justified their existence.* 

*Tl>p author is great!) indebted to Hi v Fr T Q Enright, J , Diroctor of the Xavier 
Labour Rotations Institute. Jamshedpur, and Messrs A S. Sarhar and R. Jaj uruuiAii for the 
usoful data incorporated in tho present artulo. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 

1948, DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 

1958* 

This review on the working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
during the half year ending 31st December, 1958 is based on the 
quarterly reports furnished by the State Governments and the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) on the implementation and 
enforcement of the Act during the said period. The relevant quar- 
terly reports were not received from the Governments of Assam 
and West Bengal and these two States are not, therefore, included 
in the present review 

2 Fixation and Revision of Minimum W ages: 

During the half year under review, the Bihar Government fixed 
minimum rates of wages for agricultural employees in the Districts 
of Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Monghyr, Champaran and Santhal Parganas 
and also revised wage rates fixed earlier for such employees in 
Palamau District The State Government also reviewed the minimum 
rates of wages already fixed for employments in (i) Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory, (n) Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weav- 
ing Establishments and (m) Local Authority and decided not to 
make any change The Governments of Kerala and Uttar Pradesh 
fixed minimum rates of wages for employment in Cigar Making and 
Agricultural Operations (m the Tarai and Bhabar area of Nainital 
District) respectively The Kerala Government also revised the wage 
rates fixed previously for workers engaged in Oil Mills The Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh revised the wages in Rice, Dal and Flour 
Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills, Local 
Authority, Road Construction and Building Operations, Stone Break- 
ing and Stone Crushing and Public Motor Transport Having com- 
pleted all the formalities laid down in the Act, the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment issued final notification fixing minimum rates of wages for em- 
ployment in Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, the rates were to become 
operative after two months of their publication in the State Gazette. 
It may be mentioned here that the wage rates fixed previously by 
the Rajasthan Government fox various scheduled employments 
under the Act (except Agriculture) were held void by the Rajasthan 
High Court The Bombay Government notified its draft proposals for 
revision of minimum wages at present applicable to the workers em- 


*A similar Review for tin; half ye ir ending 301 li June, 1058 wax 
J OSS issue of the Indian Labour Gazelle. 


published in the Octebrr, 
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plowed in the Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory in the 
Hyderabad area and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing carried on in 
Mines situated in Saurashtra Area of the State, for information and 
comments of all concerned. The Government of Andhra Pradesh 
oidercd review and levision of statutory rates obtaining in Mica 
Works and Motor Transport Undertakings by Notification method as 
per Section 5(l)(b) of the Act In Orissa, the revision proposals made 
by Advisory Committees appointed for the purpose were engaging 
the attention of the State Government 

Statement No. 1 given at pages 797—805 shows details of wages 
fixed and revised during the half year except those relating to 
Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Monghyr and Palamau Districts in Bihar State, 
which have already been published in the December, 1958 issue of 
the Indian Labour GazctU 

3. Committees and Boards set up under the Act • 

During the period under review, the State Government of Andhra 
Pradesh appointed Advisory Committees to review and recommend, 
if necessary, revision of minimum wages prevalent in Woollen Car- 
pet Making Establishments. Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, Oil Mills. Stone 
Breaking and Agricultural employments. A Committee was also ap- 
pointed by the Punjab Government to advise them in regard to the 
fixation of minimum rates of wages for workers employed in Scienti- 
fic Industry to which the Act was extended by having recourse to 
Section 27. The tenure of the revision Committee appointed earlier 
by the Rajasthan Government m respect of the Agricultural employ- 
ments (in the pre re-organised State of Rajasthan) was extended 
upto 28th February, 1959 as the Committee could not submit its report 
by the scheduled date ic 31st December, 1958. Constitution of such 
Committees was reported to be still under the consideration of 
Mysore Government*. 

4 Employments added to the Schedule appended to the Act 

In cxeicise of the powers conferred by Section 27, during the 
period under review provisions of the Act were made applicable 
to employments in Banks and Hand-loom Industry by the Kerala 
Government and Cinemas and Contractors’ Establishments of the 
State Forest Department by the Punjab Government The Govern- 
ment of Bihar notified its proposals to add employments in Print- 
ing Presses, Automobile Engineering Shops, Dam Construction and 

twlitWul the-* CwumiUf'i 

M/l’TDofU!— 3 
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Irrigation, Brick laying, Cinema Industry/ Hotels/ Restaurants' and 
Eating Houses and Cold Storage to the' Schedule' appended to the 
Act. 1 1 p '•••y 

- I I ( 1 In I , (■ r , 

5 Exemptions granted under Section 26 of the », Act :> ’ > ,i hi 

During the half year ending 31st December, ISSS^the' Goyern- 
ment of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employment exempted 
the workmen employed on Stone Breaking ^or Stone .Crushing 
Operations carried on m the Hutti Gold Mines located in the Raichur 
Distrut of the Mysore State from the provisions of 'the 'Act 'for the 
period from 29th March, 1955 to 31st December, 1959, 2s they Were 
in receipt of higher wages than those fixed under the” Act'by'tlie 
Government of erstwhile Hyderabad State. Exemption from rule '23 
of the Minimum Wages (Andhra) Rules. 1954 was granted to drivers 
and conductors employed in Motor Transport Undertakings t in 
Andhra region of the present Andhra Pradesh for a period of one 
year commencing from 27th November, 1958. Workers employed on 
construction or maintenance of roads or building operations under- 
taken by the Government or Semi-Government bodies as , un- 
employment relief measures or for providing relief to the local 
population in times of famine or scarcity m the State of Bombay 
were exempted from the provisions of the Act for one year with 
effect from 29th July, 1958. The Bombay Government also ordered 
that the Act Will not apply to part-time' employees in Public Motor 
Transport and all employees in Oil Mills run without the aid of 
power for 3 years, Commencing from 10th November, 1958 and 20th 
December, 1958 respectively. Further/the exemption granted to em- 
ployees in fire-fighting and water /regulating under any Local 
Authority was extended to Sauraihtra region aslo Employees in 
the construction and maintenance of roads or in building operations 
at places with a population of less than 3,000 were also exempted 
by the Bombay Government for a period of two years from 31st 
December, 1958. 

6. Enforcement of the'' Act: 

Under Section 19 of the Act, the appropriate Governments have 
powers to ( appoint Inspectors for giving effect to the provisions of 
the AcL The information regarding number of inspections made by 
the Inspectors, number of irregularities detected and the number of 
prosecutions launched dupng the half year ending December, 1958 
is given below' (Statement No. II). The statement also includes 
similar statistics for Central Sphere Undertakings covered by the 
Act. 
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Statement II 


'nT' 

Oiutral Underti*hmg»P*taU 

No id In'cpei 
tions made 

No of megu 
antu-c detected 

No ol prose- 
cutions 
launched 

1 

Central Sphere Undertakings 

818 

7,966 

14 

2 

Andhra 

3,288 

41 

1 

3 

Dilur .... 

5,-537 

98.7 

3 

i,4 

Domini • • 

3,432 

1,079 

11 

S 

Kor.il i ... 

3,499 

001 

11 

0 

Madhya Pradesh . 

2,043 

962 

67 

7 

Midra* .... 

4.S00 

990 

1 

8 

Mjsoro 

1,029 

60 

10 

9 

On-w i 

304 

306 

4 

10 

Punjab 

1.907 

4S4 

1.0 

11 

1'ajiiithin 

90 

97 

7 

12 

Uttar Trade. «h 

7,330 

>,4M 

13 

13 

Delhi Territory 

1,793 

1,261 

190 


Total 

38,034 

21,054 

308 


Contraventions m regard to maintenance of statutory registers 
and records, display of notices, payment of minimum rates of wages 
fixed, grant of regular weekly off, observance of working hours 
prescribed, issue of wage slips, payment of overtime wages, etc 
continued to be the common irregularities during the period under 
leport. A few cases of un-authorised deductions and fines also came 
to light. 

7 Difficulties Experienced 

In the case of Central Sphere Undertakings, it was reported 
that the employers could evade payments for the weekly off by 
clever manipulation of attendance registers- Being afiaid of losing 
their employment, the workers were found reluctant to give evidence 
against their employers. Work-sites of certain employments wer* 
located in remote places and Inspectors found it difficult to have 
an access to them. Thus, they were obliged to depend on the em- 
ployers for supply of relevant information. A great majority of the 
workers weie not aware of their rights and privileges under the Act 
and the employeis could take advantage of this position Lack of 
adequate number of Inspectors also stood in the way of effective 
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enforcement of the Act A proposal to increase the number of In- 
spectors was reported to be under consideration of the 'Central 
Government 

Tne Andhra Pradesh Government found it difficult to enforce 
the observance of working hours and grant of weekly off to workers 
employed m Omni Bus Services The system of leasing out the 
work to sub-comractors by main contractors in the Building -In- 
dustry prevailed on an extensive scale in the Ahmedabad, Thana 
and Nagpur Districts of Bombay State It enabled the emplovers 
to shift their obligations under the Act. The Municipalities and 
Panchayats m the Bombay State were reported to be making very 
slow progress in regard to the compliance with the provisions of the 
Act Pending disposal of law suits filed challenging the validity of 
the notification fixing minimum wages, the Inspectors in the 
Vidharba region found it difficult to enforce the Act in Printing 
Presses m that Area. The recent revisions of minimum wages fixed 
for bidi workers resulted in winding up of various establishments 
throwing about two lakhs of workers out of employment as the 
employers contended that they could not afford to pay the enhanced 
wages The relevant notification was challenged in the State High 
Court Following the intervention of the Officers of the State Labour 
Department, the establishments in and around Nagpur and Bhandara 
Districts resumed work. Some of employers in the greater Bomba* 
were reported to be contravening the Act in the matters of main- 
tenance of registers and payment of revised wage rates and suitable 
action was being taken against them. The Inspectors in the Mysore 
State pointed out that it was difficult to have an easy access to 
actual work sites of the Road Construction and Building Operations 
and Stone Breakmg and Stone Crushing Operations as the same 
were earned on at far off places. They further reported that old 
claims of the employees could not be verified for want of relevant 
records which were not preserved by the employers as there was 
no such provision in the Act or Rules made thereunder. Similar 
difficulties were reported by the Onssa Government also. Besides, 
in Orissa it was found that State Transport Services were not com- 
plying with the provisions of the Act. Necessary steps were reported 
to have been taken m the matter. The Rajasthan Government re- 
ported that owners of small establishments like the Bidi Manufac- 
lory being illiterate, did not maintain records properly, nor could 
they afford to engage staff for the purpose The Delhi Administra- 
tion came across certain difficulties in the enforcement of the Act 
so far as the employments in Road Construction or Building Opera- 
tions and in Public Motor Transport were concerned 

It was reported from Mysore that the Inspectors charged with 
the enforcement of the Act 10 the Agricultural employments were 
trying to enforce the Act mostly through pursuasive methods and 
educative activities as the employers and the employees engaged 
m such employments were illiterate and not consc ous of their 
statutory obligations and rights under the Act In regard to the en- 
forcement of the Act m this sector, the Rajasthan Government re- 
ported various difficulties, such as, size and vastness of the industry, 
inadequate machinery of enforcement, mobility of labour payment 
of wages m kind, illiteracy and ignorance of employers and em- 
ployees, old customs and traditions, fragmentation of holdings, etc 


Statement No. I 

Minimum Rates of Wages Fixed or Revised during the Half Year ending 31st December, 1958 
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WORKING OF THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (STANDING 
ORDERS) ACT, 1946 DURING 1957* 

Object, Scope, etc. — The industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act. 1946 is a statutory measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India to minimise the friction between the employers and 
employees m industrial undertakings Under the Act, the employers 
are required to frame Standing Orders which, inter-alia, define 
precisely the conditions of employment of workmen concerned. It 
extends to the whole of the Indian Union except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and applies to all industrial establishments employ- 
ing 109 or more workers The administration of the Act is the res- 
ponsibility of the Central Government so far as the Central Sphere 
Undertakings viz railways, major ports, mines, oilfields, etc, are 
concerned But in respect of undertakings falling in the State sphere, 
the administration of the Act is the responsibility of the State 
Governments The Act empowers the appropriate Government to 
extend its scope to any establishment employing less than 100 
woikers or to any other class or classes of establishments or to 
exempt an> establishment or class of establishments from any or 
all or .the provisions of the Act 

Extensions and Exemptions — According to available information, 
West Bengal extended the provisions of the Act during the year 
under review to news paper establishments employing 20 or more 
workers During the same period, industrial establishments in the 
port of Visakhapatnam— under the Central Sphere — and Bombay 
State Road Transport Corporation— under the State Sphere — were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act 

Progress of Certification — Some details regarding the progress 
of certification of Standing Orders during the year 1957 are given 
m Statement I (on pages 808-809) It will be observed therefrom that 
the total number of establishments coming within the purview of 
the Act was 8,881 (7,152 in the State Sphere, and 1,729 in. the Central 
Sphere) employing in all, 36,58,161 workers At the beginning of the 
year under review, the number of establishments having certified 
Standing Orders for all or a group of employees was 5,898 or 66 4 
per cent, of the total establishments covered; and the number of 
workers employed in these establishments was 30,19,015 or 82 5 per 
cent of the total employees in the covered establishments Taken 
separately, the percentages of establishments having certified 
Standing Orders to the total number of establishments covered 
were 62.1 and 84.2 in the State Sphere and Central Sphere Under- 
takings respectively. Similarly the percentages of workers em- 
ployed in establishments having certified Standing Orders to 
workers employed in establishments covered by the Act were 81 6 

*Fur Hie pro viotM ro\ lew , t. for IOjG Indian Lnho't' Ga;rlft Jiuu, |9Vj ; pp I2H — II. 
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and 87,2 in the State Sphere and Central Sphere Undertakings 
respectively. At the end 0 / the year, the number of establishments 
having certified Standing Orders for all or a group of employees 
was 6,230 or 70 1 per cent, of the establishments covered and the 
number of workers employed in establishments haying certified 
Standing Orders was 30.75 214 or 84.1 per cent , of the total em- 
ployees m the establishments covered. The percentages of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders to the total number of 
establishments covered were 65 7 and 88 4 in the State Sphere and 
Central Sphere Undertakings respectively. The percentages of 
workers employed in establishments having certified Standing 
Orders to workers employed m covered establishments were 830 
and 89.6 in the State Sphere and Central Sphere Undertakings res- 
pectively. It will, thus, be seen that whereas there was some im- 
provement on the whole in the number and proportion of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders as well as in the number 
and proportion of workers employed m such establishments, theie 
was comparatively greater improvement in regard to Central 
Sphere Undertakings than the State Sphere Undertakings 

With regard to individual States, the position was stationary in 
Madhya Pradesh. Tripura and Andaman and Nicobar Islands but 
there was some improvement in the lemammg States and Central 
Sphere Undertakings. Progress made by individual States and the 
Central Sphere Undertakings m the certification of Standing Orders 
is briefly discussed in the follow-mg paragraphs 

In Andhra. 12 applications for certification of Standing Orders 
were disposed of during the year. Draft Standing Ordeis in the case 
of 4 establishments were not certified Thus, the total number of 
establishments having certified Standing Orders at the end of the 
year increased to 180 from 172 at the beginning of the year In 
Assam, the number of establishments having certified Standing 
Ordeis rose from 781 at the commencement of the yeai to 825 ai 
the end of the year Of the 44 establishments added during the year, 
8 adopted the certified Standing Orders of the Assam Tea Planters’ 
Association and the Standing Oiders of 36 establishments, includ- 
ing one set of Orders for 25 establishments were certified during the 
year In Bihar applications for certification of Standing Orders 
were approved for 18 establishments and were rejected for three 
during the period under review bringing the total number of con- 
cerns having certified Standing Orders to 198 In Bombay. 35 draft 
St&wlvng Orders were eerUfwd out. *af 355 drafts pewdvng at the 
commencement of 1957 and 53 lcceived during the yeai. Twelve of 
the drafts were not proceeded with. In Kerala, 21 applications were 
pending at the commencement of the year Eighteen flesh applica- 
tions weie received during the year under review Of these, onl> 
one was certified dunng the >ear leaving a balance of 38 pending 
disposal In Madras, the numbei of establishments having certified 
Standing Orders increased from 570 at the beginning of the >ear 10 
630 at the end of 1957 Thus, the number of establishments whose 
Standing Orders were certified during the year was 60 In My sot e. 
the number of establishments coming within the purview of the 
Act during the year under report was 318. Of these. 171 estaol sh- 
ments had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of 1957 Then 
there were 34 applications pending and 16 were lcceived dunng the 
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year for certification of their draft Standing Orders for the first 
time The Standing Orders of 5 establishments were certified and 
in 14 cases they were rejected during the period under report. The 
progressive total of establishments having certified Standing Oiders 
at the end of 1957 was 176. Of these, 141 establishments had certified 
Standing Orders m respect of all employees while in the case of the 
remaining 35 these were only for a group of employees. In Orissa, 8 
Standing Orders (including one Order applicable to 17 establishments) 
were approved during the year At the end of the year, there were 39 
establishments having certified Standing Orders as compared to 15 at 
the commencement of the year under review. In the Punjab, the 
number of establishments which had certified Standing Orders was 64 
at the commencement of the year. The Standing Orders of 5 establish- 
ments were certified during the year. In Rajasthan, Standing Orders 
in respect of only one undertaking were approved during the yeai, 
bringing the total of undertakings having certified Standing Orders 
to 30 Of these 23 had Standing Orders m respect of all employees 
In Uttar Pradesh, out of 684 establishments commg within the pur- 
view of the Act, 620 had Standing Orders for all or a group of em- 
ployees at the beginning of 1957. During the year. Standing Orders 
of 19 establishments were approved. Thus, the progressive total of 
establishments having certified Standing Orders at the end of 1957 
was 639. Three of the applications were dropped and another 7 
were withdrawn In West Bengal, the year under report opened 
with 81 applications pending disposal. 54 new applications were re- 
ceived for certification during the year. Thus, the total number 
of cases in which certification was to be considered during the year 
under report was 135. Of these, Standing Orders were certified in 
52 cases, leaving a balance of 83 cases pending disposal at the end 
of 1957. Out of 1,507 establishments coming under the purview of 
the Act, 1,060 had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of the 
year and 1,112 at the end of the year. In Delhi, out of 49 establish- 
ments coming within the purview of the Act, 38 had certified Stand- 
ing Orders in respect of all or a group of employees at the beginning 
of 1957. Standing Orders of 3 establishments were certified during 
the year but 2 establishments having certified Standing Orders 
closed down during the year Hence, the total number of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders at the end of 1957 was 39. 

Central Sphere Undertakings — As many as 1,455 establishments 
had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of the year Besides, 
draft Standing Orders of 167 establishments were pending disposal. 
Fiesh drafts for 122 establishments were received during the year 
for certification — -giving a total of 289 requiring disposal 74 of these 
were certified during the year bringing the total number of certi- 
fied Standing Orders at the end of the year to 1529. 

Applications for modification and Appeals — Statement II gives 
details of applications received for modifications of Standing Orders 
and of appeals filed during 1957. The Statement shows that the largest 
number of applications received dunng the year for modification of 
Standing Orders was in Madras. In all, there were 54 applications 
pending disposal at the commencement of the year. 89 fresh applica- 
tions were received dunng the year. Out of the total of 143 applica- 
tions, 62 were disposed of, leaving 81 applications undisposed of 
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at the end of the year under review. The number of appeals received 
during the year under review was 11, apart from 28 pending at the 
beginning of the year. Of the total of 39 appeals, 6 were disposed of 
during the year leaving a balance of 33 pending disposal at the end 
of the year. 

Statement II 
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LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LABOUR LAWS 

AMENDMENT TO THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (CENTRAL) 
RULES 1957 

In exercise of the powers confeired by Section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947, the Central Government have amended clause (b) 
of Sub-rule (2) of rule 58 of the above Rules The new clause provides 
that the settlement shall be signed in the case of workmen, by any 
officer of the trade unions viz President, Vice-President. Secretary 
(including the General Secretary). Joint Secretary or any other officer 
of the trade union authorised m this behalf by the President and 
Secretary of the union — instead of President or Secretary only as 
originally provided — or by five representatives of the Workmen duly 
authorised in this behalf at a meeting of the workmen held for the 
purpose. 

(Notification No LRI-1(39)/5S-Am-V dated the 31st January 
1959]. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, 1936— EXTENSION TO CERTAIN 
EMPLOYMENTS IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 22F of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1943 read with the Government of India, Ministry 
of Labour notification No LR-24(1) dated the 16th March 1949, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi has extended the provisions of Sections 15 
to 19 of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 to wages payable to workers 
in the following employments:— 

(i) road construction or building operations; and 
(«) stone-breakmg or stone-crushing. 

[Notification No F 10(322)/58-I & L dated the 27th February 
1959 vide Delhi Gazette of March 12, 1959] . 


PAYMENT OF WAGES (MADRAS AMENDMENT) BILL, 1959 
A Bill further to amend the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, in its 
application to the State of Madras, was introduced in the State Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 10th March 1959. It has been published in the 
State Gazette for general information The Bill aims at amending the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936 so as to extend the provisions of the Act 
to all motor and other transport undertakings (other than those al- 
ready covered by that Act) The Amending Bill also seeks to empower 
the State Government to extend the provisions of the Act to such 
establishment or undertaking as may be considered necessary from 
time to time. 

The Fort St. George Gazette (Part IV-A— Extraordinary 
March 10, 1959]. 


THE KERALA BEEDI AND CIGAR INDUSTRIAL PREMISES 
(REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF WORK) BILL, 1959 
The above Bill, which envisages regulation of conditions of work 
in beedi and cigar industrial premises in the State of Kerala, has been 
published in the State Gazette for general information. The Bill, inter 
aha, provides for licensing of beedi or cigar industrial premises in 
order to prevent decentralisation of the beedi and cigar industry, fixes 
daily and weekly hours of woik; and makes provision for wages for 
over-time; weekly holidays and annual leave with wages; prohibits 
employment of women and children; lays down Standards of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation; makes provision for latnnes, urinals, washing 
facilities and first aid and for the appointment of Inspectors. 

[Kerala Gazette, March 3, 1959]. 

DRAFT ASSAM EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL 
BENEFIT) RULES, 2958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (d) to (h) of Sub- 
Section (1) of Section 96 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1943, 
the Government of Assam propose to frame the above Rules. Main 
provisions of the draft rules relate to the establishment of State 
Insurance dispensaries; provision of medical benefit where there are 
no State Insurance dispensaries; establishment of separate hospitals or 
reservation of beds for the use of insured persons; scale of medical 
benefit and procedure for obtaining the same. 

[Notification No. GLR, 46/57 — The Assam Gazette, March 4, 
1959], 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT, 1947— DECLARATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY SERVICES 
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DECISION 

AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL COURT, BOMBAY RELATING TO 
THE FIXATION OF AGE OF RETIREMENT 

“For sometime to come the age of retirement will have to be on 
the higher side” was the opinion of the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
while deciding two cross appeals preferred against the order of the 
Commissioner of Lahour, Bombay, fixing the retirement age of clerks 
and operatives at 60 The facts of the case were as follows:— 

On an application made by the Millowners’ Association on behalf 
of the member mills in greater Bombay for making additions to the 
Standing Orders for clerks and operatives on the subject of age for 
retirement or superannuation the Labour Commissioner fixed the age 
for retirement or superannuation at 60. The Millowners’ Association 
filed an appeal in the Industrial Court praying for lowering the retire- 
ment age from 60 to 55 The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh also ap- 
pealed against the fixation of any age for superannuation. The associa- 
tion pressed for a lower age-limit, viz., 55 from the point of view of 
productivity of the industry, which could be attained by introducing 
new' blood in the Industry The Sangh argued that the average amount 
of provident fund and gratuity that would be available to workers on 
retirement would not generally exceed Rs. 2,000 and with the existing 
pattern of the standard of living this amount would not be sufficient 
for maintaining the employee and his family. According to them the 
criterion for superannuation should be whether the employee is in a 
position to continue to give efficient, effective and productive sendee 
and not any particular age fixed at which an employee should be 
deemed unfit to continue The Industrial Court agreed with the con- 
tention of the Sangh that the existing retirement benefits were not 
adequate for an operative or clerk to afford to be without employment 
-n attainmg the age of 60 Further, since no old age pension scheme 
exists m India, it was necessary to fix the superannuation age, at any 
rate for some time, on the high side The Industrial Court, therefore, 
confirmed the age of 60 for retirement, fixed by the Labour Commis- 
sioner, with the following modification in respect of male operatives 
and the clerical staff : 

“An operative/employee shall retire from service on attaining 
the age of 60 years, but a male operative/employee shall be 
retained in service if he continues to be efficient, up to the 
age of 63 years, provided that when retrenchment becomes 
necessary, an operative/employee who has completed the 
age of 60 may be retired in preference to younger men . 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (JANUARY— MARCH 1959) 

I. EitPlOYMWT 

Central Committee on Employment— A Central Committee oh 
Employment was constituted during the quarter to advise the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment on matters relating to employment, crea- 
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tion ol employment opportunities, and working of the National Em- 
ployment service The Committee consists of 30 members including 
the representatives of State Governments, employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Board of Small Scale Industries, All-India Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, four members of the Parliament and 
one economist. The Union Minister of Labour and Employment is the 
Chairman and the Director General of Resettlement and Employment 
is the Secretary of the Committee 

Urban Labour Force tn the Third Plan Period — In a study made 
by the National Employment Service of the Union Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, it is estimated that the labour force in urban areas 
i.c , cities and towns will increase from 2G.4 millions to 31 5 millions 
during the Second Plan period and from 31 5 millions to 37 G millions 
during tiie Third Plan period It is, thus, expected that there will be 
an addition of 6 1 million persons in the urban labour force during (he 
Third Plan period including 1.7 million educated persons, i e , matri- 
culates and above It is. therefore, necessary that the Thud Plan 
should aim at creating G 1 million jobs including 1 7 millions for the 
educated in order to avoid anv increase tn the back-log of unemploy- 
ment, which may remain at the end of the Second Plan 

Trends m Employment Seekers. 1953—57 — The Manpower Divi- 
sion of the Directorate of Employment Exchanges recently made a 
study of trends in the number and types of employment seekers 
during the years 1953—57 as revealed by the Live Registers of the 
Employment Exchanges. For the purpose of this study applicants on 
the Live Registers were classified broadly into seven groups — ( i) in- 
dustrial supervisory, (n) skilled and semi-skilled, (m) educational, (iv) 
clerical, (v) domestic service, (vi) unskilled, and (vii) others. The Live 
Registers in respect of industrial supervisory group indicated that 
persons with supervisory skills were readily absorbed in employment 
during this period The Live Registers of skilled and semi-skilled per- 
sonnel increased, but the rate of increase slowed down after 1955 until 
1957. The fall in the rate of increase of Live Registers showed a com- 
paratively high rate of absorption of technical personnel entering the 
iabour market There was a steady growth in the number of persons 
seeking teaching and other allied occupations during the period under 
review. The increase during 1957 was particularly marked The rate 
of increase in the case of trained personnel was much greater than in 
the case of untrained personnel Next to unskilled group, the clerical 
group formed the largest component of the Live Registers The rate of 
growth showed no signs of abatement The domestic service group also 
showed a steady upward trend Applicants registered for domestic 
service with Employment Exchanges usually had in mind work in 
establishments under public ownership and not under private indivi- 
duals. The unskilled group constituted the largest single group of Live 
Registers Although the size of the Live Registers in respect of this 
group increased, the rate of increase fell during the period 1955 — 57 
Employment Exchanqes —' The number of registrations at the ex- 
changes, the average number of employers utilising the services of 
exchanges, total number of vacancies notified and the number of place- 
ments affected during the quarter under review were 5.24 823 6 744 
90,239, and 57,081 respectively The number of applicants on the Live 
Register was 36,24,099 at the end of March 1959 as against 1183.299 
at the end of December 1958. 
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2. Wages 

Wage Board for Sugar Industry— The Central Wage Board for 
Sugar Industry set up by the Government of India on the 26th 
December, 1957 to work out a wage structure based on the principles 
of fair wages etc , made a unanimous recommendation for the grant 
of interim relief at the rate of 5 per cent subject to a minimum of 
Rs 3 to all workmen whose consolidated wages (ie, basic wages 
and Dearness Allowance) do not exceed Rs 100 per month subject 
to certain conditions The relief recommended for other categories 
of workmen is as follows* — 

For workmen getting wages between Rs 101—200—4 per cent, 
subiect to a minimum of Rs. 5 per month, between Rs. 201 
— 300 — 3 per cent subject to a minimum of Rs. 8 per month 
and between Rs 301 — 500 — 2 per cent, subject to minimum 
of Rs 9 per month. The recommendation was communicat- 
ed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association with a view to ensuring the 
implementation of the same by its member mills. 

Wage Board for Plantation Workers — A demand has been made in 
certain quarters for the setting up of a Wage Board for the Plantation 
industry. However, the existing wages of the plantation workers have 
been fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and in some cases, 
by agreement Variations in the wage-rates are due to different condi- 
tions in various areas such as, size of the plantation etc In view of 
this, most of the State Governments are not in favour of setting up a 
Wage Board for this industry. 

Madras Pay Commission— The Government of Madras appointed 
a three-member Pay Commission to go into the question of revision of 
the. present structure of pay, allowances and retiring benefits to 
Government employees, both gazetted and non-gazetted, and to re- 
commend a suitable structure and the method of fitting the existing 
personnel into the new scales from the corresponding old scales. 

3. Industrial Relations 

Industrial Disputes— The number of industrial disputes, workers 
involved therein and the number of man-days lost during the quarter 
were 360, 1 40 lakhs and 8.19 lakhs respectively as against 383, 1.18 
lakhs and 6.21 lakhs respectively in the previous quarter 

Important among the industrial disputes that occurred were those 
m Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd , Dalmiapuram, Kolar Gold Mining 
Undertakings (NandydroOg Mine) Oorgaum, AID United, 24 Par- 
ganas; Simon Carves Ltd., Steel Project, Burdwan, Ganga Barrage 
Project Patna; Raza Sugar Mills, Rampur and Buland Sugar Mills 
Rampur. In the Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd. over one thousand 
workers stratk work on the 23rd January , 1959 demanding bonus and 
increase m wages. The strike which was subsequently called off on the 
advice of the Minister of Labour. Madras resulted in a time-loss of 
10,280 man-days. In the Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Nandydroog 
Mine) Corg,aum, 47 workers went on a strike in the middle of January 
demanding lay-off compensation as also an assurance that they would 
not be laid' off in future The management, however, declared a lock- 
out on the 119th Jam/ary, J959 which affected 4,349 workers. The lock- 
out was lifted \cm^w^71h January, 1959 as a result of mutual discus- 
sions, The time-loss wa§ about 30,000 man-days. In the A I.D Limited, 
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24 Parganas all the 1.300 workers struck work as a protest against the 
recruitment policy of the management. The latter declared a lock-out 
on the 19th January, 1959 which was continuing at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1959 By that time about 30,000 man-days had been lost. In the 
Simon Caives Ltd, Durgapur Steel Project Burdwan, all the 1,800 
workers struck work on the ground that the management had refused 
their demand for increase m wages The strike was called off on the 
31st January, 1959 as it was agreed that the dispute would be referred 
for adjudication. But the strike had resulted in a loss of about 27,000 
man-days In the Ganga Bridge Proj’ect about 3,400 casual workers 
struck work from the 31st January, 1959 demanding that the Railway 
Administration should give a guarantee that all the employees would 
be absorbed by the Admmistiation when the Project was completed 
The Administration did not agree to give such a guarantee but issued 
instructions that the employees should be treated on par with othqr 
casual employees for absorption in the railways. The strike was called 
off but a time-loss of 44.200 man-days had been caused. In the two 
sugar mills in Uttar Pradesh 1,180 workers of Raza Sugar Mills, 
Rampur and 1,082 workers of Buland Sugai Mills Rampur went on 
strike on the 2nd February, 1959 Their main demands were (i) 
revival of two closed holidays and (n) ad-hoc increment of 10 per cent, 
in wages With a view to avoiding trouble and damage to property 
the management declared a lock-out with effect from the 4th February, 
1959, which was lifted on the 26th February, 1959 The workers, how- 
ever, did not resume work and the strike continued at the end of 
February, 1959 

Code of Discipline tn Industry — It was unanimously agreed at a 
conference of the representatives of Central and State Governments, 
Management and Labour Organisations that the Code of Discipline 
should apply to public sector undertakings (worked as companies and 
corporations) 

Code of Efficiency and Welfare — As a sequel to the Code of Dis- 
cipline in Industry the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
drew up a draft Code of Efficiency and Welfare which was circulated 
to Central Organisations of employers and workers While the aim 
of the Code of Discipline is to bi mg about greater industrial harmony, 
the Code of Efficiency and Welfare aims at improving productivity 
and production. 

Procedure for Redressal of Workers’ Grievances * — A model proce- 
dure for speedy disposal of workers’ grievances was formulated by 
the Government in consultation with the organisations concerned. 

4 Safety and Welfare 

Conference on Sa/ely m Aimes — The Second Session of the Con- 
ference on Safety was held at Dhanbad on the 29th January, 1959 It 
discussed the question of safety in mines and made certain recom- 
mendations with a view to preventing accidents in mines Among the 
measures suggested are safetv education and propaganda, develop- 
ment of safety conciousness. stabilisation of labour force, improved 
standards of ventilation and lighting and of handling and using ex- 
plosives and setting up of safety committees in mines 


•Tlio Ifit of llio ITorc'lurp hi* born publi'liril m t!io IJLQ J ino»ry, 103S, v«lo pp SU 630, 
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5 Social Security 

Extension of the Employees' Provident Funds Act — The Govern- 
ment of India decided to extend the benefit of compulsory contribu- 
tory provident fund under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act to 
workers in road motor transport establishments with effect from the 
30th April 1059 and it is estimated that about 14,000 workers will be 
benefited The Act which came into existence in 1952, applies at 
present to 38 industries About 24 8 lakhs of employees in 6,847 estab- 
lishments get the benefit of contributory provident fund. The provi- 
dent fund contributions up to the end of 1958 amounted to Rs, 12514 
crores 

Medical Care for Workers’ Families — Under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, families of 1,96,500 insured persons have so far 
been provided with faciliries for medical care 

6. Legislation 

The Mysore Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill— The 
Government of Mysore published the Mysore Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Bill 1958 in the State Gazette The Bill seeks to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to the regulation of conditions 
of work and employment in shops and commercial establishment in 
the State of Mysore replacing thereby the separate enactments that 
are now m force in the different areas of the reorganised State. 

7 Committees and Conferences 

The Second Session of the Conference on safety in Mines was 
held at Dhanbad as stated above. Apart from the Second Session of 
the Conference on Safety in Mines referred to above the sixth session 
of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines was held at New Delhi on 
the 21st February, 1959 The important conclusions/recommendations 
related to abolition of contract labour in coal mines, revision of the 
standing orders in coal mines, re-employment of workers partially 
disabled by accidents and workers cured of T B , appointment of a 
special officer in coal mining area to ensure smooth working of the 
Code of Discipline etc. 


8. Trade Unions 

The tenth Annual Session of the Indian National Trade Union 
congress was held in Dibrugarh (Assam) on the 8th and 9th February, 
1959 A number of important resolutions relating to rise in food prices, 
implementation of awards and labour legislation, workers’ participa- 
tion m management, Third Five Year Plan, etc , were passed. The 
General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Bangalore on 15th— 18th January. The resolutions passed by the 
Council relate, among others, to the subsidised industrial housing 
Scheme, introduction of automatic looms in textile industry, verifica- 
tion of trade union membership, and rise in food prices 

9. Other Important Events etc. 

Legislation for Domestic Workers — Shri Abid All. Union Deputy 
Minister for Labour stated in the Lok Sabha that the Central Govern- 
ment did not consider it necessary to bring in legislation at this stage 
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to regulate the conditions of domestic servants. He. however, expres- 
sed the hope that the impact of public opinion and development of 
social conscience and awakening would gradually help in bringing 
about an improvement in the service conditions of domestic servants 
The time for undertaking legislation would be when there was sub- 
stantial volume of employment and domestic servants thrown out of 
employment could be absorbed in alternative employment 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— FEBRUARY, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the sta- 
tistics for the month are as follows: — 

( 1 ) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded a decline by 14,411, ic., by 
7 7 per cent At the end of the month, the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Register was 12,10,523 as against 11,95,926 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 14,597, te, by 1.2 per cent. 

(n) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline by 2.9 per cent. The number of vacancies 
notified declined in the public sector and appreciated in 
the private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Ex- 
changes during the month, 86 5 per cent were in the 
Government and quasi-Government establishments and 
local bodies The number of employers utilising the services 
of the Exchanges increased from 6,693 during the previous 
month to 6,743 during the month, i e., by 0.7 per cent. 

(in) The particulars of 1.12,620 applicants as against 1,20,028 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements affected 
during February, 1959 was 19,966 as compared to 19,255, in 
January, 1959. thus recording an increase of 3 7 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following table — 
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(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month, there were 12 closures, in 9 of which 
1,598 workers were affected, as against 27 closures affecting 4,122 
workers in the preceding month Of the 12 closures 3 were due to 
shortage of raw material, 2 each due to close of season and set back 
m the industry and 1 each due to uneconomic working, defect in 
machinery and liquidation of the company. The reasons for 2 closures 
are not known. 

(c) Retrenchment— In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments m 16 units affecting 213 workers. In the previous 
month, retrenchments were reported from 14 units affecting 201 
workers The main reasons for retrenchments during the month were 
financial stringencies, slackness in business and other trade reasons. 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 11 units laid 
off 656 workers, mainly due to shortage of raw material and defect in 
machinery 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures— In the States supplying information 15 new factories were 
registered, in which 504 workers were proposed to be employed. Three 
factories re-opened after closures in which 714 workers were 
employed 

(f) General Employment Situation tn Factories— Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment situation. 


Working op Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery. Inspectors are required to pay regu- 
lar visits to undertakings and attempt to get infringements, if any, 
rectified. Recourse to legal action is generally taken m cases of gross 
violations or against habitual defaulters. The table overleaf shows 
the number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and 
convictions obtained during the month Df February, 1959, nndex the 
Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act, and the 
Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts in some of the States 
for which information is available Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registered, etc. under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, are given in a separate table and information regarding the 
implementation of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 
1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, etc,, is given in 
separate paragraphs. 
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Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions launched etc., under certain 
Labour Laws in February,* 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected. 

(b) Number of Prosecutions launched. 

(c) Number of convictions obtained. 


State, Territory 

Under the li 
toni-s Act 


Under the Pay- 
ment of Wage* 
Act 

Under the Ml 

j 

t nder the Shc|* and 

Commercial Estab- 
lishment! lets 


<«) j 

“1 

"1 
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0) 

<0 

(«> 
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(e) 

(->) 

0-t 
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! 



1 









Bihar 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

48 
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- 

1,378 

10 
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Bombay* 

1,400 

198 

114 

ni 

- 

- 

15C 
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1 

807 

43 

100 

Kerala 

433 

5 

5 

123 

- 

- 

727 

1 

1 

2,078 

12 

* 

lladbyt Pradteh . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

334 

- 

- 

1,634 

, 231 | 

214 

iladrai* 

000 

9 

14 ' 

449 

- 

- 

095 

5 

1 

43,1.71 

ol 

23 

lljaoro* 

139 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

141 

1 | 

r 

3,748 


00 

Orwaa .... 

r 

33 
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*' 
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33 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

Panjab . , 
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- 

- 

3 991 

- 

- 

043 

- 

- 

13,9sC 
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- 
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- 

■ 

» 

1 

- 

30 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Uttar Pradoah • 

2-39 

- 

- 

IJO 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

5,131 ' 

104 

« 

V ret Bengal . 

491 

3 

- 

3M» 


- 

- 
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447 | 
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1 

4J 

_ 
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*1 ur (be 8K«tb of January, 1903. 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during February, 1959 


•state Ttrntiry 

Registered 

the begin 
Ding of the 
month 

Xe»h 
registered 
during th~ 
month 

Registration- 

cancelled 

the month 

R gi lered 
Union* at 
the end of 
the month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Is tale 





Andhra Pradesh .... 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Bihar . ... 

573 

4 

- 

577 

Bombay* 

J.6G0 

37 

~ 

1,097 

Kerala 

- 

39 

20 

- 

Had In a Pradesh .... 

316 

1 

- 

317 

Madras* 

911 

21 

3 

929 

Mysore* 

390 

6 

- 

396 

Onasa ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Punjab 

470 

3 

- 

473 

Rajasthan* 

224 

12 

- 

236 

Uttar Pradub 

999 

19 

- 

1,017 

West Bengal .... 


22 

133 

2,107 

Ue.,on Territories 





Delhi 

310 

6 

- 

316 

Himachal Pradesh 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tr p ra . . . 

30 

- 


30 

•For lb month of January, 19 >9 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
In Madras, 3 Standing orders were certified during January, 1959 
bringing the total number of such orders to 743 In Uttar Pradesh, 
Standing Orders of two establishments were certified during the 
month In West Bengal, Standing Orders of 3 concerns and amend- 
ments to the previously certified Standing Orders of 2 concerns were 
certified during the month under review. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra, an amount of Rs 15761 was paid during the month 
m respect of 5 fatal accidents In Kerala, 8 cases were decided during 
the month and an amount of Rs 31,286 was paid as compensation 
in these cases. In Madras, an amount of Rs 12,093 was deposited with 
the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation in respect of 7 fatal 
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and 31 non-fatal (permanent disablement) accidents during January, 
1959. In .Rajasthan, an amount of Rs. 6,143 was paid as compensation 
in respect of 14 cases up to the end of January, 1959 In West Bengal, 
230 claims for compensation were disposed of during February, 1959 
and the employers deposited Rs 1,45,182 as compensation. A sum of 
Rs. 1,52,544 was paid to the injured persons and dependents of the 
deceased. In Delhi, 2 cases were disposed of during the month 
Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, the workers’ education classes in 12 factories 
were continued to be held during the month in four languages viz, 
Hindi, English, Telugu and Urdu An Ad hoc Committee under the 
Workers’ Education Scheme has been constituted having representa- 
tives of employers, employees, educational institutions and Govern- 
ment officials In Bombay, the 600 classes which were started in 
December, 1958 completed nearly half the course of the present 
Session during January, 1959 In Uttar Pradesh, adult education 
classes were continued to be held at four Labour Welfare centres at 
Kanpur during February, 1959 The average daily attendance in these 
night classes was 50 In West Bengal, craft training classes in sewing, 
knitting and leather work etc , were continued to be held as usual 
in the plantation centres In Delhi, literacy classes were continued 
to be held during the month. 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, indoor and outdoor games were organised 
in the labour welfare centres during the month. In Bihar, the welfare 
centres continued to function actively In Bombay, six cultural pro- 
grammes, five filmstrip shows and three cleanliness programmes were 
organised during January, 1959 In the Punjab, four more labour 
welfare centres were opened during February. 1959 raising the 
number of such centres to seventeen Instructive entertainment to 
workers and their dependents was continued to be provided in these 
centres. In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were carried 
out with great enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres In 
West Bengal, thirty labour welfare centres continued to function 
satisfactorily during the month Sports for children and Cinema 
Shows etc., were arranged in some of the centres The stafE of the 
labour welfare centres visited labour colonies and dehveied lectures 
on hygiene, sanitation, etc In Delhi, welfare activities were carried 
on, as usual, in all the labour welfare centres Important among the 
activities were the organisation of special music programmes volley 
ball matches and various indoor games The construction of the 
Labour Welfare Centre building in the Industrial Housing colony, 
Najafgarh Road, was also in progress 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Andhra Pradesh, the second meeting of the Andhra Pradesh 
State Labour Advisory Board was held in the month under review. 
In Bihar, the Minimum Wages Committee for fixation of minimum 
wages in agriculture in Purnea district held its third meeting during 
the month and made certain unanimous recommendations to Govern- 
ment for fixation of wages for different operations in agriculture 
In Bombay, the field work relating to the socio-economic enquiries 
of workers in hospitals in Bombav State and of those in Jari Indus- 
try, in Surat Centre were completed during Januarj, 1959 The 
schedules collected during the rapid family budget survey at Bombay 
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relating to families reporting expenditure on food were also scruti- 
nised In Kerala, ( 1 ) the Coir Industrial Relations Council met during 
February, 1959. Besides accepting the report of the ad-hoc Committee 
in respect of standardisation of wage rates and work-loads of workers 
in the Coir Mats and Matting Industry, it decided that the 
standardised rates should be implemented from 15th May, 1959. It 
also approved four resolutions of the ad-hoc Committee for evolv- 
ing a lay-off scheme in Coir Yarn Bailing Section On the question 
of bonus to staff the Council felt the necessity of investigation in 
the matter and for this purpose, an ad-hoc Committee consisting of 
4 representatives each of employers and employees was ■ constituted 
(n) The Industrial Relations Committee for Engineering Industry 
also met and accepted the report of the sub-committee which en- 
quired into the retrenchment of workers in the Metal Industries Ltd., 
Shomur It also resolved to request the management of the concern 
to take back the retrenched workers on the same status and service 
conditions as were in existence before retrenchment (in) A meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Committee for Tapping Industry was also 
held during the month under review. The Committee discussed the 
question of bonus for 1958-59 and decided that the bonus at 25 per 
cent, more than that of the previous year subject to a minimum of 
Rs 10 should be paid to each worker in the Industry It also decided 
to form a sub-Committee for considering the bonus issue in the tap- 
ping industry of the Kottayam area Besides these, a meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Committee for Timber industry was also held 
In Madras, the State Housing Board held its ninth meeting on 3rd 
January, 1959 to discuss the progress made in the various housing 
schemes In the Punjab, the Government accorded sanction during 
the month for the constitution of State Working Group on Housing The 
main function of this group will be to study the various problems 
connected with the housing activities of the State Government in 
connection with the preparation of the Thud Five Year Plan. In 
West Bengal, the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Calcutta 
Corporation met during the month and discussed, among other things 
classification of workers m different categories The Evaluation 
Committee also held its meeting on the 4th February', 1959 and dis- 
cussed (l) review of the cases involving non-implementation of 
agreements and awards; («) review of the working of the Code of 
Discipline m industry; and (m) implementation of labour laws. The 
Calcutta Dock Labour Board met during the month and discussed 
( 1 ) terms and conditions for provisional listing of non-Indian 
nationals as Dock workers under the unregistered Dock Workers 
Scheme; (u) one steps promotion of de-ganged workers who joined 
the sub-pool of leave reserve after the stipulated date, (ill) payment 
of double wages to workers who are required to record attendance 
on approved holidays, (iv) compulsory retirement of workers de- 
clared medically unfit due to old age; and (v) quantum of hood 
advance payable to workers The special Committee on Jute met ana 
recommended setting up of five zonal committees. These committees 
would be tripartite in composition and will look up all cases of dis- 
putes arising out of implementation or non-implementation of the 
decisions arrived at the 4th Session of the Industrial Committee on 
Jute. In Delhi, the Minimum Wages Committees — set up by the Delhi 
Administration for review of the minimum rates of wages in Print- 
ing Presses. Automobile Engineering and Foundries — held meetings 
during the month. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
FEBRUARY, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes leceived from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue. It will be seen that in February, 1959 there were 68 fresh dis- 
putes In 67 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and man-days lost both ore available, the maxi- 
mum number of workers involved was 25,711 in units normally 
employing 79 312 workers The figures for the previous month were 
119 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 111 
disputes 55,291 in units noimally employing 1,71,239 workers. The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month was 93. 
In 91 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 35,121 
m units normally employing 89,616 workers. The figures for the pre 
vious month were 152 current disputes, maximum number of workers 
involved in 144 disputes 61.169 in units normally employing 1,77,827 
workers The average number of workers involved in 91 current dis- 
putes during Fabruary, 1959, was 33.990 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 60,114 in 144 current dis- 
putes The man-days lost were 2.71253 during February, 1959 and 
3,06,998 during the preceding month The time-loss during February, 
1958, and the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958 was 
4,47,803 and 6,32,717 respectively The average duration of disputes 
current at any time was 8 0 days during February, 1959 and 51m the 
preceding month It may be mentioned that the figures given above 
for the months of January. 1959 and February, 1959 are not strictly 
comparable as information relating to Madras and Mysore is not in- 
cluded in the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of returns 

Seven of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These in- 
volved 5,343 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 1 19 330 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 3 lock-outs, Uttar 
Pradesh 2 and Bihar and Kerala one each. 

Sixty-six disputes terminated during the month of February 1959 
Of these 42 lasted for not moic than five days each and only 6 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were completely or 
partially successful in 22 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 28 cases The results were indefinite in 11 
cases and not known m 5 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Wages and allowances” in 15 cases and 
“Personnel" in 14 cases During the month under review a time-loss 
of 1.84.215 out of the total of 2 71 253 le 67 9 per cent was accounted 
for by the Manufacturing Industry group “Construction” group 
came next with a time-loss of 42 057 man-days i c 15 5 per cent of 
the total. The rest of the time-loss was distributed more or less evenly 
in other major industry groups 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 98.499 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in older 
came Uttar Pradesh. Bihar. Kerala and Bombay with a time-loss 
of 63,686; 50,685, 15 953 and 15 494 man-days respectively Compared 
to the previous month, the time-loss increased m Uttar Pradesh Bihar, 
Delhi, Rajasthan and Tripura b\ 57 552. 39.818, 4 339. 4 250 and 600 
man-days respectively. It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report. 

L,T7DofLB — 5 
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Details of Important Disputes 

The lock-out in AID Limited, Shyamnagar, 24-Parganas, re- 
ported earlier, was still in progress at the end of the month under 
review and caused a time-loss of 31,200 man-days during February, 
1959 On the 31st January, 1959, three thousand and four hundred 
workers of Ganga Bridge Project, P.O. Hathidih, Patna, struck work 
demanding provision of work to the surplus workers after the com- 
pletion of the Project The strike was, however, called off by the 
workers on the persuation of Project Administration. The strike 
caused a total time-loss of 44,200 man-days. On the 2nd February, 
1959, 1,180 workers of Raza Sugar Co. Ltd., Rampur and 1,082 workers 
of Buland Sugar Co Ltd, Rampur, struck work. There were 36 
demands of the workers of which details are under enquiry. On the 
4th February, 1959, the managements declared lock-outs in their 
respective establishments which were lifted on the 26th February, 
1959 The workers, however, did not join duty and hence the strikes 
were continuing which caused a time-loss of 30,482 and 28,188 man- 
days respectively during the month. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of February, 1959, was 56 (Provi- 
sional) as against 45 \n the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during February, 1959, and the number settled or investigated 
by them 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

Employees’ Provident Fund — The amount of arrears due from 
employers under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was about 
Rs. 75 lakhs at the end of November, 1958 The Central Government 
have now decided to speed up the collection of arrears and it is pro- 
posed to press for mere deterrent punishments than aie being gene- 
rally awarded to ensure speedy recovery of the same (March 6, 1959). 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 has not been enforced 
in respect of the following industries even though they employ more 
than 10,000 persons - — 

(1) Rice, flour and dal mills. (2) Cotton ginning and baling, (3) 
Coir and rope works, (4) Pottery, china and earthenware, 
(5) Cashewnut industry. (6) Banks, (7) Insurance companies, 
(8) Transport, (9) Hotels and restaurants, (10) General trad- 
ing establishments, (11) Tobacco industry, (12) Wood and 
cork industry, and (13) Oil-well opciation, petroleum 
refineries, coke ovens etc No specific date regarding the 
enforcement of the Act in these industries has been fixed 
at present The position in respect of each industry has to 
be examined carefully before any decision in the matter 
can be taken (March 3, 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme— Of the 13 75 lakhs of em- 
ployees expected to be covered under this scheme by the end of 1958, 
13.56 lakhs of employees had actually been covered (March 31, 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme in Punjab— The minimum 
number of beds required to meet the needs of insured persons m 
Punjab under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is 51 genet al 
beds and 37 TB beds Of this 29 general beds have so far been 
reserved for insured persons in the existing hospitals The families 
of insured persons in the State are entitled to out-door medical care 
and domiciliary mid-wifery only under the scheme (March 6. 1959) 

Accidents in Kolar Gold Field Mines— There were 730* accidents 
resulting in 16* deaths in the Kolar Gold Field mines from the 29th 
November, 1956 (1 e., since nationalisation) to the 10th February 1959. 
(March 3, 1959) 

Code of Discipline in the Tobacco Industry — The major em- 
ployers in the tobacco industry have accepted the Code of Discipline 
However, the All-India Tobacco Employees’ Federation made a re- 
presentation regarding the flouting of the code by employeis in the 
industry Since the matter fall within the State sphere, the Bihar 
Government was requested to explore the possibility of bringing 
about an out-of-court settlement (March 3, 1959) 

Canteens for Labourers in Delhi — The Government of India is 
considering the question of granting assistance foi opening canteens 
for labourers in different industnal areas in Delhi It is proposed to 
set up about 15 canteens dunng the entire Second Plan peiiod An 
amount of Rs one lakh has been allocated for the purpose (March 
11, 1959). 


•Tho lignris arc pn»\ wwnd 
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Closure of Manganese Mines— According to the closing notices 
under Mineral Conservation and Development Rules, 1958, 39 manga- 
nese mines in Madhya Pradesh and 19 in Bombay were closed down 
m 1958 In ordei to stimulate expoit of manganese ore, Government 
have taken the follow mg steps (i) Export duty on all grades of 
manganese ore has been abolished from November 1958; (ii) mine 
owners and exporters have been permitted to enter into long term 
contracts foi a minimum period of three years, with foreign buyers 
Shippers have been assured that any change in the future export 
policies of the Government will not deprive them of export and 
movement quota, and (m) the export policy of manganese ore 
Canalised through the State Trading Corporation has been consider- 
ably liberalised (March 16 1959) 

Classii l cation of Accidents in Mines— The accidents in mines are 
being classified as statistical and non-statistical. All accidents not 
connected with mining ore classified as non-statistical accidents 
There were 34,904 statistical and 968 non-statistical accidents in 
mines during the period 1950 to 1958 * (March 26, 1959). 

Accidents in Coal Mines — The total number of accidents which 
occurred in coal mines during 1956 to 1958 was 8,757 and the number 
of persons killed and seriously injured therein was 858 and 8,418 
respectively (March 19, 1959) 

Works-Cum-Production Committees in Central Sphere Under- 
takings— Up to the end of December, 1958 works-cum-production 
committees had been formed in 14 undertakings. In 32 undertakings 
sub-committees of works committees were functioning as production 
committees There were m addition to production Committees which 
existed in 64 of the Central Sphere undertakings. The number of works 
committees functioning in the central sphere undertakings during the 
quarter ending the 30th September, 1958 was 701 (March 31, 1959) 

Training of Welfare Personnel— The Union Ministry of Labour 
and Employment is arranging for the training of its multi-purpose 
welfare workers at the rate of 100 per year during the Second Five 
Year Plan period Under this scheme 54 workers received training 
up to the end of 1958 (March 11, 1959). 

Mining Boards — A Mining Board has been constituted, in the 
State of Andhra and it is expected that a Mining Board for Mysore 
will be constituted shortly. (April 3. 1959) 

Installation of Automatic Looms in the Cotton Textile 
Industry — The Government of India have devised two schemes for 
allocation of automatic looms to the cotton textile industry — one is 
for allocating 3,000 automatic looms exclusively for export purposes 
and the second for allocation of 2,500 automatic looms during each 
of the calender years 1959. 1960, and 1961 for replacement of plain 
’rooms wnffi AsAran tft vcfroiratac toums -«VA by thfi 

principles arrived at. at the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Con- 
ference, which among other things, stipulated that there should be 
no retrenchment of labour If any of the workers were displaced on 
the looms, they would be absorbed in other departments of the mills. 
Not more than 1,000 to 1.500 workers per year are likely to be affected 
all over the country by the installation of 2.500 automatic looms per 
year and all of them will be provided with alternative employment 
(March 19, 1959) 


•Tho figures for 1933 ero prori*inoa[. 
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Local Productivity Councils — Local Productivity Councils have 
been established at Bombay, Kolhapur, Madras, Coimbatore, Banga- 
lore and in Kerala State. Efforts are being made to establish about 
20 more such councils in industrial centres. 

Uniform Wages for Plantation Workers — The State Govern- 
ments (except Assam) who were contacted by the Central Govern- 
ment, on the subject of uniform wages for plantation workers have 
pointed out that the existing wages have been fixed under the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1948 and in some cases, by agreements. The varia- 
tions in the wage rates are due to different conditions such as size 
of plantations, etc., prevailing in different areas Most of the State 
Governments are not in favour of setting up a Wage Board for the 
industry. (March 11, 1§59) 

Central Implementation and Evaluation Committee — The first 
meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1958. The important decisions taken at the meeting and the 
notion taken thereon are as follows 

(i) Workers’ ancf employers' organisations should take early 
steps to set up a machinery to screen cases before it is 
finally decided to take them up to higher courts— all 
Central Organisations of employers and workers, except 
one, have either already set up or have taken steps to set 
up a machinery to screen cases of industrial disputes before 
they are taken to higher courts; 

(ii) As regards appeals against industrial awards and agree- 
ments pending in courts. Central Government and the 
State Governments tn their respective spheres, might 
explore the possibility of bringing the parties together 
with a view to settling disputes out of courts — Wherever 
necessary, the Central and State Governments are taking 
steps to bring about out-of-court settlements of disputes 
falling in their respective jurisdictions, 

(iii) The question of associating neutral auditors as assessois 
with the industrial tribunals so as to provide them with 
expert advice on accounting matters should be considered 
— the matter is under consideration, 

(iv) As the Code was formally ratified at the sixteenth session 
of the Indian Labour Conference held at Naimtal tn May 
1958 — it should be deemed to have come into effect from 
June 1, 1958— all Central Organisations of employers and 
workers have been informed of this decision, 

(v) A tripartite body comprising nominees of Government and 
organisations representing employers and employees should 
conduct an on-the-spot study of the Calcutta Tram workers’ 
strike under the Code of Discipline — the Tnpaitite Enquiry 
Committee, set up to enquire into the strike of Calcutta 
Tramway Workers, held its first session from February 16 
to February 20, 1959 at Calcutta It will meet again from 
12th March 1959, to record further evidences (Match 3, 
1959). 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MADRAS STATE ELECTRICITY 

BOARD AND THE STAFF EMPLOYED THEREIN REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE TAMILNAD ELECTRICITY WORKERS 

FEDERATION 

An agreement was arrived at between the Madras State Electricity 
Board and the representatives of the staff employed therein re- 
garding revision of pay scales dearness allowance, night shift allow- 
ance permanency of Nominal Muster Roll workers, rent-free 
quarteis and free electricity uniform, national and festival holidays, 
hospital facilities, etc The mam provisions of the agreement are 
summarised below — 

( I ) The Board agreed to revise, with effect from 1st January, 
1959 the pay scales of posts carrying initial start of less than Rs. 500 
per month According to the revised pay scales agreed upon by the 
parties the incumbents of all such posts have been benefited by way 
of higher initial starts The rates of increment and maximum of 
pay applicable to a good majority of posts have also been enhanced 
One advance increment in the revised scale will also be given for 
every three years of service, provided that the pay so fixed shall not 
exceed the pav admissible to an employee if he had originally started 
on the revised pay scale 

The wages of Nominal Muster Roll workers, Casual labour and 
Contingent staff with over one year of service as on 1st January, 
1959 and subsequently were raised by 12 Naye Paise per day. 

(II) All employees including Nominal Muster Roll workers, Casual 
labour and Contingent staff were granted an increase in dearness 
allowance at a flat rate of Rs 5 per month with effect from 1st 
January 1959, in addition to the benefit that will accrue to them con- 
sequent upon revision of pay or wages. 

(ill) Workers getting less than Rs 3 per day and those getting 
Rs 3 per day or more were allowed night shift allowance of 25 nP 
and 37 nP per day respectively, if they work for 4 hours or more 
between 10 P.M. and 6 AM. 

(iv) About 5,000 Nominal Muster Roll workers were agreed to be 
absorbed in the Operation Subordinate Service within one year, and 
two thousand more in the succeeding two years 

(v) The Operation Subordinate Service staff occupying depart- 
mental quarters will be relieved of the liability to pay rent and electri- 
city charges with effect from the date of issue of orders on the 
points settled instead oS 1st September, 19B0 as proposed earlier. 

(vi) Workers who have to come into contact with the public 
and who have to exercise their authority will be equipped with 
uniforms 

(vii) Nominal Muster Roll workers on transfer to proiects will 
also be entitled to construction allowance admissible to Operation 
Subordinate Service staff so transferred. The former with four years 
of service will be treated at par with the latter in the matter of 
national and festival holidays and travelling allowance. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employment of Displaced Persons — Of the 4,463 displaced persons 
registered with the employment exchanges during January 1959, 552 
secured placements. Corresponding figures for the previous month 
were 4,946 end 548 respectively At the end of January 1959, 44,734 
displaced persons were on the Live-Register of exchanges as compared 
to 45,543 at the end of December 1958 

Bonus to Vacuum Pan Sugar Factory Workers — The Government . 
of Uttar Pradesh have by a notification issued under section 3 of the 
Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 directed 68 vacuum pan 
sugar factories in the State to pay bonus amounting to Rs 56 lakhs 
to all the workers employed in or under them in the crushing-season 
1957-58 The amount of bonus payable to an employee under the order 
is not to exceed three months’ wages during that year. Any amount 
paid as interim or advance bonus for the same season will be ad- 
justable but a factory shall not be entitled to recover any amount 
already paid by it to its employees towards bonus, if such payment 
is in excess of the amount payable under this order. 

[Notification No. 290(ST)XXXVI-A-200(ST)-58 dated the 28th 
January 1959.] 

Extension of Medical Benefit to the Family Members, under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act— By a notification, the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh have extended the provisions relating to medical 
benefit to family members of employees insured under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act with effect from 26th January 1959 in the areas 
mentioned below : 

(i) within the limits of (a) the municipal corporation of the 
Hyderabad city, (b) the municipal corporation of the 
Secunderabad City, (c) Secunderabad cantonment, (ii) the 
areas within the revenue villages of (a) Kookatapally (b) 
Galthnagar (c) Bhol Khan Guda, (in) the areas within the 
limits of (a) Visakhapatnam port area and the municipal 
town of same name (b) Chittivalsa (c) Nellimarla village 
(d) Eluru municipal town and Eluru Firka (e) Vijaywada 
municipal town (f) Mangelagiri village, Pedda Kakani 
Firka and (g) Guntur municipal town 
[G O.Ms. 293, Home (Labour II) dated the 5th February 1959.] 

The scope of benefits has similarly been extended in the Madhya 
Pradesh State, with effect from 1st March 1959 to the following areas : 

Municipal limits and the areas of one mile in radius surrounding 
the municipal limits of the cities of Ujjain and Ratlam 
[INS-I-22(I)-3/58.] 

Tea Board Employees’ (Conduct) By-Laws, 1958 — In exercise of 
the powers conferred by sub section (i) of section 50 of the Tea Act, 
1953, the Tea Board has made the above -by-Laws. These relate to 
prohibiting participation of employees in politics, strikes and de- 
monsUations, joining associations, connection with press and radio, 
criticism of Board or Government, giving evidence before other autho- 
rities. communicating unauthorised information, subscriptions, gifts, 
private trade or employment, etc. 
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.Rail Concession to Kisans and Industrial Labourers Travelling in 
Small Parties — The Government of Kerala have authorised the Labour 
Commissioner, Deputy Labour Commissioner and the District Labour 
Officers to issue certificates to persons eligible to the benefit of rail 
concessions who come withm the category ‘Agricultural or Indus- 
trial Laboureis’, as the case may be Previously, this concession was 
being granted only to Kisans 

National Industrial Tribunal, Allahabad — The Government of 
India have constituted a National Industrial Tribunal with head- 
quarters at Allahabad, Shn S M Merchant has been appointed as 
the presiding officer of the Tribunal The industrial dispute between 
the employers in relation to the Amrit Bazar PatriKa Pr. Ltd, 
Calcutta and their workmen has been referred to the Tribunal for 
adjudication 

Employment oj Handicapped Persons — A provision of Rs. 28,000 
was made by the Government during 1958-59 for carrying out random 
sample surveys of the handicapped in selected areas The object of 
the surveys is to ascertain the incidence of the various crippling con- 
ditions as well as the socio-economic needs of the major categories of 
the handicapped The survey m Bombay has been completed. In 
Delhi a similar survey is in progress Sanction has also been accord- 
ed for carrying out a similar survey at Kanpur 

A further provision of Rs 94,000 was also made in 1958-59 for 
the establishment of an employment organisation for the handi- 
capped On the advice of an I L O expert who recently visited India 
a scheme for the establishment of the proposed employment organi- 
sation was also drawn up This organisation is expected to consist 
of about 4 pilot employment offices charged with the task of securing 
suitable employment for properly trained handicapped persons 

Interest Rates on Employees' Provident Fund Accumulations— 
The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 now applies to 38 in- 
dustries About 24 8 lakhs of employees m 6,847 establishments get 
the benefit of provident fund in these industries. The accumulations 
of the Fund up to the end of January 1959 amounted to Rs. 131.4 
crores A meeting of the Central Board of Trustees of the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Organisation held on 30th March 1959 decided to 
recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest to be 
paid to members of the Fund on their accumulations for 1959-60 
should be 3| per cent. 


Scheme of Domiciliary Treatment to Coal-Miners 

The Government of India have sanctioned the continuance, for a 
period of one year, the scheme of domiciliary treatment to coal 
miners suffering from T B in the coalfields of Bihar and West Bengal 
Under the scheme a patient is given grant-m-aid up to a limit of 
Rs 50 per month for special diet and a subsistanee allowance up 
to a limit of Rs 50 per month The latter i,e , subsistanee allow- 
ance is payable if the patient happens to be the only earning member 
of the family These benefits are to be given for a maximum period 
of six months The number of patients to be treated under the 
scheme has been limited to 300. 
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Minimum Wages Act, 1948— Appointment of Advisory Cobi- 
miftces — In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 5(l)(a) of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Government of Mysore has ap- 
pointed 8 Advisory Committees, one each for employments in (i) 
Local Authorities, (li) Plantations, (in) Public Motor Transport, (iv) 
Tobacco (including Beedi making) Manufactory, (v) Rice, Flour, 
Dal and Oil Mills, (vi) Construction or Maintenance of Roads or 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing Opera- 
tions, (vii) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory and (viu) Agricul- 
ture. Besides independent members, employers and employees en- 
gaged in these employments have been given representation on the 
Committees. These Committees will hold enquiries and advise the 
State Government in regard to the revision of existing minimum 
rates of wages and also fixation of such rates for the first time in 
certain areas of the State. 

[Notification No LLH50 MNW57 dated Bangalore the 19th — 
21st January 1959 ] 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 — Appointment of Claims Authorities 
—In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 20(1) of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act. 1948 and in supersession of all previous notifications 
issued on the subject, the Andhra Pradesh Government has appointed 
the Presiding Officers of the Labour Courts at Guntur and Hyderabad 
to be the Authorities to hear and decide all claims arising out of pay- 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages, remuneration for days 
of rest or for work done on such days and overtime wages to the 
employees employed or paid, in the Andhra and Telengana Regions 
respectively. 

[Notification GO.MS No 1418 dated 13th June 1958 and 
Memorandum No 88261/Lab.II/58-3 dated the 8th 
December 1958 J 

Afimmum wages Act, 1948— Exemptions — In exercise of the 
powers vested in them, the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment have exempted the Nahan Foundry, Nahan 
and the Mandi Salt Mines, Mandi, in Himachal Pradesh from the 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 


FOREIGN 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE DISABLED IN JAPAN* 

The findings of two sample surveys carried out in Japan, first in 
1952 and the second in 1956; to assess the number of employed dis- 
abled persons revealed that the percentage of the disabled to the 
total labour force increased from 0.95 to 1.68 during these years. 
In 1952, 24,443 employed persons were disabled out of the total labour 
force of about 25.8 lakhs. Corresponding figures m 1956 were 32,612 
and 19.4 lakhs respectively. 

The first object of the 1956 survey was to ascertain the rate of 
employment of disabled and to give their distribution by industry 
and size of firm. The survey revealed that the percentage of disabled 
persons to total labour employed in various industries ranged between 
3 05 in Mining to 0.30 in Banking and Insurance. ‘Manufacturing’ and 
'Services’ accounted for 1 92 per cent and 1.37 per cent, respectively. 
So far as the size of the employing units is concerned, the percentage 

* l nr! u itrtj and Labour, Vol. XX No 1-, 11th Doctiubcr 1958, ?ulo jip. 45--5G. 
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of disabled workers to total labour in the undertakings employing 
less than 15 workers was 271 This percentage was 1.25, 1 03 and 1.68 
in the undertakings employing 15 to 99, 100 to 499 and 500 or more 
workers respectively The study also revealed that about 67 per cent 
of the disabled employees were between 30 to 49 years of age; and 
that except for a mere 0 5 per cent of disabled workers, others had 
some type of school-education. 

The second object of the 1956 survey was to establish relationships 
between the nature of disability and the type of occupation. For this 
purpose, a random sample of 3,339 disabled persons was selected from 
a total of 32 613 disabled persons covered by the survey. 49.2 per cent, 
or nearly half of the disabled persons had amputated arm or leg, and 
another 33 9 per cent suffered from impaired functioning of arm, leg 
or body On the whole, orthopaedic cases accounted for 80 per cent, 
of the disability cases which proves that industrial accidents are the 
major cause of disability, 54 9 per cent of disabled persons were 
engaged in skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled types of work; 29.5 per 
cent in clerical jobs and as sales personnel The remaining 15.6 per 
cent were engaged m various other types of professions and services 
including managerial staff 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published in periodicals re- 
ceived recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

Occupational Health Bulletin, (Occupational Health Division. De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa-Canada), Novcmber- 
December 1953— Food Hygiene in Industry. 

Monthly Labour Review ( United States Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 25 D.C.), November 
1953— (i) Centralisation of Bargaining in Sweden since 1939, (ii) 
Changes in Selected Health and Insurance Plans. 1954 to 1953 

West Bengal Labour Gazette (West Bengal Government Press, 
Publication Branch, 33, Gopalnagar Road, Calcutta, 27), December 
1953— (i) Industrial Safety and Productivity (ii) Accident-Cause and 
Prevention, and (iii) Study on Unemployment among Women in West 
Bengal. 

American Federationist (AFL-CIO Building, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
II.' W. Washington 6 D C.), February 1959 — Women m British Industry. 

Industrial Welfare (43, Bryanstan Square , London W I), January- 
February 1959 — Putting Disabled People to Work. 

Industrial Relations (Artistry House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta-16). 
January-February 1959 — Role of Industrial Medical Officer in Acci- 
dent Prevention (ii) Developing a constructive union management re- 
lationship 

United Nations Review (Orient Longmans, New Delhi), February 
1959 — What is Economic Development. 

The Eastern Economist (52, Jan Path, New Delhi), March 13, 1959 
— Training for Management 

Tfvft Indian worker (17. Jan Path, New Delhi), March 23, 1959 
The Human Element in Industrial Relations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

1. International Labour Office. The Cost of Social Security, 
Geneva, 1958: pp. 201; price $ 3 or 18 Shillings (in English, French 
and Spanish) 

The present publication is the outcome of a study of social 
security schemes by the Intel national Labour Office This is the 
third m the series since the Second World War and relates to the 
years 1952 to 1954 The first study coveied 1949 and the second, 1950 
and 1951 The two mam objectives of the study are, (i) to present a 
consolidated statement of financial operations of social security 
schemes existing in the different countries, and (h) to compare the 
distribution of the charges of social security between the different 
sources of revenue and the economic incidence of social security in 
the countries covered and to determine the trends in social security 
costs. 

Although the International Labour Office addressed all the 
M<<mbei -States, fairly complete information was received only from 
32 countries, 5 of them being in Asia and 2 in Africa The five Asian 
countries for which complete data were received and compiled are 
Ceylon, China (Taiwan) Israel, Japan and Turkey Data relating to 
eleven countries, including India, which supplied incomplete or frag- 
mentary information have been given in the appendices. Pakistan and 
Burma do not find a place at all in the Publication, nor is any m- 
fotmation given about the USSR 

Apart from Introduction and Appendices there are two parts in 
the publication Part I deal with Basic Tables and Part II with Com- 
paiative Tables The introduction refers to the obiectives and scope 
of the enquiry and the methodology followed in the presentation of 
the data The section on Basic Tables contains the analysis of receipts 
(by sources) and expenditure of each of the 32 countries for the latest 
year covered, i e., either the calendar year 1954 or the official year 
ending during that year 

The section on Comparative Tables contains data regarding total 
receipts of, and expenditure on. social security schemes, in each of 
the 32 countries from 1949 to 1954 (to the extent data are available) 
Data relating to the eleven countries which supplied only rudiment- 
ary information have been presented separately for each of the count- 
ries in the appendices 

The publication is a very useful one to all those who are interested 
in the subject and some of the tables, especially those in Part II, e g . 
receipts and expenditure of social security schemes as percentages of 
national income and indices of annual average benefit expenditure 
per head of the total population, should be of much informational 
importance It is hoped that future publications in the series will be 
more comprehensive and will have a large coverage 

2. International Labour Office: African Labour Survey,* Studies 
and Reports, (New Series, No 48). Geneva, 1958, pp 712, Price $5 or 
30 shillings. 
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The present Survey is confined to a study of the conditions of 
labour in 34 countues and terntones, south of the Sahara, with an 
aiea of 24 3 million square kilometres and a total population of 1666 
millions. Of the 34 countries, etc., 14 are British territories, seven 
French, five Portuguese and the rest, either territories of other Powers 
or independent ones The primary and over-riding purpose of the 
survey is to provide objective and authoritative information which can 
form the spring board for future I L O. action in Africa. The second 
purpose is to meet the increasing need m Africa for fuller informa- 
tion of the conditions prevailing and the manner in which problems 
of common concern have arisen and been dealt with in other 
countries of Africa The third purpose is the ILO’s desire to spot- 
light the economic and social problems of a resurgent Africa and to 
make them more fully understood by others The emphasis in the 
survey as a whole, has been on the presentation of data to illustrate 
the existing situation rather than historical development. Nevertheless, 
the present social problems have been studied in the perspective of 
historical factors. 

Besides an Introduction, the book contains sixteen chapters, five 
appendices and a comprehensive index There are also numerous 
tables in the text itself Of the sixteen chapters, the first three, viz, 
Economic and Social Conditions, Land and Labour, and Community 
Development give the reader background information required for 
the proper understanding of the problems discussed in the succeed- 
ing chapters The next twelve chapters deal with different aspects of 
labout, namely, Manpower and Employment; Productivity of 
Labour, Technical and Vocational Training; Freedom of Association 
and Industrial Relations, Wages and Wage Policy; Recruitment, 
Contracts of Employment and Conditions of Work, Occupational 
Safety and Health; Social Security; Workers’ Housing; Co-operative 
Movement, Labour Administration and Inspection; and Application 
of International Labour Standards The last, ie., sixteenth chapter 
gives the conclusions reached in respect of some of the important 
problems referred to in the earlier ones In addition to this, most 
of the chapters also contain the conclusions arrived at in respect 
of the matters discussed in each of them. 

The publication is a welcome addition to the meagre literature 
available on the subject on Africa and underlines the recent change 
in the regional activities of the I L O in regard to Asia and Africa. It 
is a comprehensive survey and conforms to the high traditions set 
by the International Labour Office The results of the present survey, 
together with those of the one currently in execution in respect of 
countries north of the Sahara are fundamental to on effective 
solution of the current economic and social problems of the peoples 
of Africa. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment m Registered Factories 



j Average Daily Number nf \\ orhers Employed 


1036 

1037(P) 

1938(P) 
First half 

Andhra 

2,0 1 ,11 ‘1 

1,07,440 

2,13,457 

Assam 

74 60X 

72,413 

60,430 

Bihar . 

1,70,840 

1 ,80,260 

1,77,603 

lu'IJlh i) 

10, '51,878 

10,77,044 

0,88,028 

J mi in ii A Kashmir 

K* r ala 

7,1 7fi 
1,67,1'lfi 

1.67,317 

1,10,683 

M i His > PndiHb 

1,68,17b 

1,54,7.38 , 

1,31 607 

M idr is 

.7,07,1,63 

3,24,017 | 

3, 12,1 60 

Myaur. 

Orisn i 

73,103 

22,614 

24,730 

24,084 

1’UIIJ ill 

111,083 

00,147 

86,878 

lift) 1st ll III 

44,872 

47,477 

30,834 

l tl ii Prudi sli 

2.73,777 

2,82,087 

2,76,812 

Wo-* lltngil 

0,82,207 

6,88,00.’ 

6,71,478 

\iul iiuaii K Ni«ih ir Island* 

.1.873 

2,808 

2,762 

III lb i 

.71,07.7 

.37,337 

.37,276 

llinmiliil (’radish . 

1,071 

1,177 

1,707 

M iiupur 

208 



Jrijmrii 

1. 001 

1,033 


Total 

34,01,700 




Du uliOTii hUIhIkh rilito In reorganix'd'Sratts and t’mnn Timtiines and they miludo 
oslimntt <1 implnynunt in work mg fat lone* not submitting returns erei pt for Jammu and Kaali* 
nur, My wire anil II ijasthan in 197b and Bombay, Kero In and Punjab in 10 >8 first half for which 
such mtirriittil figures worn not avail iblo. 

Souro Chief Inspi ctnr of Factor* » Mato Covcrnmtnta 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Month 

1 

Adminis- 
trative and 
Executive 

Clerical 

3 

Skilled 
and Semi- 
Skilled 

4 

Un- 

Skilled 

Total 

6 

December 1037 .... 

68,474 

2,32,029 

1,47,428 

2,41,300 

6,80,271 

January 1038 

68,060 

2.77,377 

1,43,008 

2,41,466 


February 1038 

68,121 

2,34,427 

1,52,347 

2.78,835 


March 1078 

CO, 632 

>2,33,689 

1,50,586 

2,40,507 


April 1978 .... 

60.760 

2,34,844 

1,51,2)3 

2,30,977 


May 1078 

70,367 

2.73,810 

1,.’ 10, 1 24 

2,41,338 


June 1078 

70,000 

2,36.207 

1,52,607 

2,43,434 


July 1978 

71,577 


1,57,231 

2,42,971 


August 10.38 

71,734 

2,38,110 

1,54,007 

2,43,180 


.ScptemW 1958 

72,633 

2,38,409 

1.50,342 

2,42,683 


October 1078 .... 




2,43,211 


November 1078 

73,061 

2.30,197 

1.57,423 

2,42,824 


lie comber 1978 

73,801 

2,39,777 

1,57,410 

2,43,471 



Sourer: Directorate Genera) of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during January 1959 



Total No. 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

State 

C Roll9 

1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar ..... 

Bombay 

Kerala ..... 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

Madras . ... 

Mysore ..... 

Orissa 

Punjab ..... 

Unjasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal .... 

Delhi 

Pondicherry .... 

13,438 
145 
5.02.584 
111, '>DS 
54,267 
1,21,114 
30,349 
6,000 
9,57b 
12,043 

3 1, >24 
43,815 
21,l\» 
7,701) 

6,57b 

443 

2,46,10b 

4,%2 

24,711 

60,013 

15,939 

1,810 

3,672 

C.H.1 

21,924 

21,489 

6,7.71 

3,107 

3,412 

2 So 
1,36,468 
2,567 
16,604 
33,448 
8,286 
1,377 
2,09.7 
3,597 
15,797 
12,874 
7,247 

1,907 

37,922 

1,421 

3,914 

10,4(>7 

1,337 

1,20b 

1,777 

1,007 

8.014 

7,110 

4,788 

197 

10,877 
727 
4,40,388 
8,948 
44,889 
1,03,' 26 
27,760 
4,397 
7,524 
10,767 
46,131 
41,4 77 
18,786 
7,459 

Total ( L nu iry, 1959) 

8,8 ">,058 

4,22,100 

2,60,039 

81,667 

7,69,804 

Total (December, 1958) 

8,91,770 

4,20,831 

2,67,301 

82,738 

7,74,670 

Total ( lann iry, 1958) 

9,17,447 

4,37,790 

2,72,402 

88,407 

7,96,277 

Average (1938) 

9,0o,l(>0 

4,21,910 

2,62,379 

82,897 

7,( 7,1.70 


Source Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India. 

Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked 
in Coal Mines 


1 

Oi tober 

Sopleml ir 

Oitolei 

Average 



1958 t 

1057 

1037 

\ 

2 

3 | 


6 

Underground 

Average Davly Number of WotV&n V.vftflovel 

2.13,908 

2,09 J) 74 1 

2jnjm 

2/20,192 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

Open Workings 

Average Duly Number of Workers Employed 

52,63,533 

64,71,228 

49,47,823 

51,08,006 

43,711 

40,006 

.77,675 

33,880 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

Surface 

Average Daily Number of Workers I'niplojed 

10,53,699 

10,40,131 

9,00,202 

8,64,723 

1,17,913 

1,13 533 

1,10,118 

1,15,601 

3’olal Number of Man-shifts Worked 

28.69,304 

29/, 7,932 

28,02,807 

25,50,657 






Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 


3,63,193 

3,58,012 

3,49,076 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

91,86,536 

i 

94,69,314 

80,60 832 

80,23,318 


Source : Chief Inspector of Mines, Dbanbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinninc Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in January 1959 


No. of Spmntng MOD ami Spinning Departments of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 


State 

Remained 

Closed 

2 

Worked 
One Shift 
3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 

4 

Worked 

ThreeShift 

5 

Total No. 
of Mills 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 


2 

1 

5 

5 

13 




1 

1 

1 


3 

Bombay 



IS 

11 

70 

93 

198(1) 







7 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 




3 

11 

4 

19 

Madras 



5 

2 

07 

6> 

134(5) 

Mysore 



3 


G 

7 

17(1) 

Orissa 



2 



1 

3 

Punjab 



2 


2 

4 

9(1) 

P*ajasthan . 



4 


4 

3 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 



7 

1 

7 

8 

24(1) 

West Bengal 



2 

2 

7 

19 

30 

Delhi 







4 

Pondicherry 


1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Total (J inuarj, 1959} 

40 

21 

191 

214 

481(9) 

Total (December. 1958) 

M 

23 

180 

228 

482(10) 

Total (Jam ary, 1958) 

32 

33 

191 

208 

473(9) 

Average (1958) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

409(9) 


-V B.'-The figures in brackets relate to new mills not started working nr mills working 
purely on Staple fibre. 

Source Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India. 


Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in January 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

No. of Weaving Departments of Composite Mills which 
during the Month 

P.emauid 

Closed 

2 

Worked 

One 

Shift 

3 

Worked 

Two 

Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

Mills 

0 

Andhra Pradesh 




_ 

_ 

2 

2 

Bihar 



1 

1 



3 

Bombay 



11 

7 

120 

33 

177 






3 

I 


Madhya Pradesh 



3 


12 

3 

18 












6 


6 

— 

11 







1 






1 


2 


Rajaitnan . 



3 

2 

2 

2 








8 


West Bengal 




1 


6 


Delhi 






3 


Pondicherry 



— 

— 

2 

1 


Total (January, 1959) 

37 

16 

171 

69 

297 

Total (December, 1958) . 

37 

18 

171 

68 

294 


ALB.— The figures in brick* t» relate to new mills not started working or mill* forking 
purely on Staple fibre. 

Source . Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India, 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 
Table 7 — Employment Service During Feb ruary, 1 959 




Ko of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 


Exchanges 

Jtogistra- 


Appli- 

Employers 


Vacan- 





cants on 


notified 

bemg 



•luring 

placed in 

the Live 

the Ex- 

Stato 

tho 

the 

I'mploy- 

Registers 

changes 

during 

dealt vii tli 

Mouth 

Month 


at the 



at the 


luring the < 

;nd of the 

the 

Month 

end of the 




Mouth 

Month 

Month 


Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra . 
Assam 

10 

11 

11,192 

3.020 

1,264 

374 

80,562 

20,014 

641 

91 

1,608 

582 

3,318 

2,004 

Bihar • 

19 

10,682 

939 

09,710 

242 

1,505 

6,017 

Bombay . 

20 

24,539 

2,450 

1,06,357 

1,102 

4,145 

12,224 

Delhi 

1 

8,122 

637 

53,129 

320 

1,022 

2,028 

Himachal 


638 

47 

2,870 

36 

90 

193 

Pradceh. 








Jammu k 

2 

05 

1 

200 

4 

6 

31 

Kashmir 
Kerala . 

0 

9,270 

003 

1,33,736 

250 

1,020 

1,797 

Madhya 

Pradesh. 

15 

10,961 

1,669 

42,841 

339 

1,935 

7,428 

Madras . 

13 

1 

15,947 

2,607 

1,15,329 

903 

2,937 

2,077 

Manipur . 

927 

225 

6,009 

21 

127 

331 

Mysore . 
Orissa 

8 

9 

0,154 

4,973 

073 

737 

42,935 

21,320 

273 

103 

1,227 

871 

3,180 

2.0S7 

Pondi- 

1 

200 

19 

2,110 

7 

15 

210 

cherry . 
Punjab . 

18 

11,839 

1,718 

49,029 

000 

2.3S2 

3,370 

Rajasthan 
Tripura . 

12 

1 

0,043 

390 

1,099 

31 

30,097 

2,712 

401 

17 

1,517 

53 

3,160 

312 

Uttar 

33 

31,039 

3,360 

1,62,804 

909 

4,488 

6,880 

Pradesh 

West 

10 

17.3S8 

1,193 

2,16,647 

259 

2,032 

5,SC3 

Bengal. 

Central 





— 

267 

1,344 

Estab- 

lishment 
















nation 








Total 
(F br.iarj 
1050) 
Totnl 

210 

1,73,513 

19,966 

12,10,523 

0,604 

27,885 

63,792 

212 

1,87,921 

19,253 

11,93,926 

0,093 

28,713 

05,207 

(January, 
1959) * 
Total 

187 

1,34,523 

10,523 

9,44,980 

0,046 

24,084 

43,98$ 

(Tel m an 
195S) 

A venige 

212 

1,83,657 

19,443 

| 11,83,209 

6,485 

j 30,407 

57,775 

(1958) 

I 



_l 




Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
L'P7DofLB— C 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers 
by States During February, 1959 


Number of Applicants on Live Registers Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


I 

Indus- 

trial 

Snper- 

Servicea 

2 

Skilled 

skilled 

3 

Clerical 

Services 

4 

Edu. 
cation si 
Services 

6 

Domestic 

6 

JnskiU- 

cd 

Services 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

9 

Andhra . , 

381 

3,240 

24,369 

4,603 

2,854 

38,905 

6,241 

80,562 

Assam 

48 

1,275 

2,214 

50 

420 

15,501 

508 

20,014 

Bihar . . 

408 

7,697 

10,047 

642 

2,010 

46,660 

2,356 

69,710 

Bombay . 

1,050 

9,370 

53,124 

0,200 

5,997 

79,668 

10,990 

1,06,357 

Doth) 

1,378 

5,027 

15,089 

2,981 

6,707 

21,601 

2,346 

55,129 

Himachal Pradesh 

20 

m 

263 

282 

79 

1,803 

216 

2,870 

Ja^uui & Kashmir 


14 

70 

21 

8 

71 

16 

200 

Kerala 

635 

9,391 

48,547 

6,404 

3,685 

62,416 

2,779 

1,33,756 

Madhya Pradesh 

300 

6,768 

7,103 

5,213 

1,425 

20,938 

2.294 

42,841 

Madras . 

308 

6,016 

27,086 

7,428 

4,058 

66,3*4 

.1,989 

1,15,329 

Manipur . 

105 

293 

627 

1,153 

32 

2,540 

1,259 

0,069 

Mysore . 

404 

3,320 

12,039 

4,797 

1,030 

19,265 

2.091 

42,955 

Orissa 

240 

4,495 

3,546 

331 

524 

10,008 

2,182 

21,326 

Pondicherry 

4 

101 

278 

191 

73 

1,362 

117 

2,116 

Punjab , 

516 

3,197 

10,148 

3.895 

3,571 

25,034 

2,608 

40,029 

Rajasthan 

286 

007 

5,183 

4,224 

1,527 

16,021 

1,889 

30,097 

Tripura . 

9 

185 

153 

441 

101 

1,045 

778 

2,712 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1,303 

13,943 

47,648 

2,290 

9,299 

71,720 

0,601 

1,52,801 

West Bengal . 

1,712 

21,079 

46,759 

522 

3,943 

1,35,680 

6,960 

2,16,647 

Total (February, 
1050). 

0,261 

95,309 

3,14,293 

51,628 

47,243 

8,36,497 

56,292 

12,10,523 

Total (January, 
1950). 

8,013 

91,683 

7,13,616 

64,513 

45,146 

6,27,166 

54,890 

1,96,92b 

Total (Tabruiry, 
1058). 

6,500 

72,799 

2,67,364 

39,768 

34,528 

4,78,687 

46,1 29 

9,14,980 

Average (1058) . 

7,418 

78,326 

2,87,278 

54,662 

38,925 

5,32,435 

50,132 

10,19,176 


Source — ’Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Tabil 9 — Training Statistics for February, 1959 ' 




Number of Persons Undergoing Training at the 
end of the Month 


No. of 







Centres 

Vocational 





the 

Month 

Men 

Women 

Technical* 

ticodup* 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Andhra . , 

8 

)<» 

27 

i.rco 


1,800 

Assam , . 

2 

(.8 


171 

- 

239 

Bihar . , 

0 


- 

1,520 

- 

1,520 

Bombay . . 

13 

n 

16 

2,130 

- 

2,167 

Jaramu & Kashmir 

2 

30 

- 

93 

- 

125 

Kerala 

4 

- 

- 

1,277 

_ 

1,257 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

41 

- 

1,297 

- 

1,338 

Madras 

10 

- 

87 

1,584 

- 

1,071 

Mysore 

13 

4 

30 

1,437 

- 

1,471 

Orissa 

C 

33 

7 

045 

- 

6S5 

Puniab 

n 

120 


2,200 

- 

2,320 

Rajasthan . 

4 

- 


609 

_ 

609 

Uttar Pradoah . 

13 

209 

3S3 

4,009 

- 

4,711 

West Bengal 

IS 

395 

- 

1,780 

0 

2.171 

Delhi 

3 

170 

183 

1,810 

- 

1,703 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

II 

18 

119 


148 

Total (February, 10-30) 


1,100 

7S1 

21,013 

0 

23,860 





Total ( January, 1010) 

117 

1,281 

750 

13,735 

0 

15 581 

Total (February, 1038) 

3b9 

1,207 

b23 

14,983 

013 

17,486 

Average (1958) 

23<> 

i,un 

028 

17»UbO 

773 

19,904 


Fourte — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. ‘Includes women if any. 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 

PER MONTH 


State 

1936 

1937 

Total 
earnings 
(in thousands 
of Rupees J 

Average per 
Capita Annua' 
Earnings (Rs., 

Total earnings 
(In thousands 
of Rupccal 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
Earnings (Rs ) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh . , 

73,414 

594-9 

81,811(P 

1,030-8(P) 

Assam .... 

47,030 

1,525 ft 

50,307 

1,833-6 

Bihar .... 

1,65,145 

1,235 6 

1,73,448 

1,299-2 

Bombay .... 

10,99,521 

1,414-8 

11,11,147 

1,452-6 

Kerala .... 

66,949 

735-9 

48,187 

805 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

33,256 

982 4 

78,291 (P) 

I.138-7ID 

Madras .... 

2,*’,576 

950 1 

2,60,313 

978 9 

Mysore .... 

28,038 

852 5 

14,830 

967-3 

Orusa .... 

14,923 

948 5 

17,089 

956-8 

p, "i ,k • ■ ■ • 

48,780 

991-0 

60,660 

955 3 

Rajasthan 

12,513 

769 6 

13,498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 

2,32,342 

1,014 1 

2,56,189 

1,077-5 

West Bengal 

6,49,281 

1,141 6 

6,67,168 

1,173-6 

A. t N Islands 

2,009 

688 8 

1,845 

657-1 

Delhi .... 

67,764 

1,466-9 

72,268 

1,493 < 

Tripura .... 

643 

854 3 

555 

933 0 

All the above States . 

27.56,830 

1,186-8 

23,07,6060^ 

1,233 «(P) 

•Relate to re-organised States and exclude Railway workshops and fatten 
the groups Food, Beverages, Tobacco and Gins and Tresses 

es belonging to 


Source — Annual Reports on the Working of the Payment of TV age* Act, 1938. 
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Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

October 

1958 

2 

September 

1953 

3 

Octobor 

1957 

4 

Average 

1057 

5 

Basic Wages . . 

8-CI) | 

8-03 

8 4fi 

8-11 

Dearness Allowances ..... 


11-01 


11 -25 

Other Cash Payments ..... 

1-89 

1-86 



Total 

21-99 

22-10 

20 85 

20 40 

Rani fan} 

8-47 

8-84 1 

8-32 1 

7-64 

Dearness Allowance ..... 

II-H 

10-33 1 

10-93 ! 

10 41 

Other Cash Payments ..... 


1-95 

1 35 

1-28 

Total 

21-37 

21-12 

20 -CO 

19 33 


8onm — Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhmbail. 

Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Minimum 

Basic 

Wagos 

2 

Dearness Allowance 

Fcl ruary 
1959 

3 

January 

1959 

4 

February 

1958 

6 

Average 

1968 

6 



Rs nP. 

Rs.nP. 

Rs. nr. 

Rs. nP. 


3 

I 

J 


30-00 

82-35 

82-05 

78-40 

81-58 



28-00 

87-4.5 

84 22 

70-77 

75-31 

Sholapnr 


DC-OO 

45-50 

45-50 

53-30 

1401 

Ilarona 


2G-00 

75-11 

75 80 

03-09 

07-78 

Indore 


30-00 

69-00 

69-00 

66-00 

65-17 

Nagpur 


20-00 

69-45 

68-30 

63-82 

64-99 



20 00 

GO 19 

01 87 

63-81 

65-84 

Kanpur 


30-00 

02-97 

Cl 72 

63-76 

68-48 

Rest Bengal • 


28-17 

32-60 

32 50 

30-00 

31-25 


Source — Monthly Returns on Dearness Allowance, 

Productivity 


Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Output per Man -shin lor 


Month 

j Miners aDd Loaders 

All Tenons Employ- 
ed Underground and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons 
Employed Above 
and Underground 

Tons 

2 

Kilograms 
. 3 

Tons 

4 

Kilograms 

5 

Tons 

o 1 

Kilograms 

7 

October 1958 . 


1,178-02 

0 CD 

699-47 

0-41 ! 

416 69 

September 1958 


1,158-30 

0 59 

699-47 

0-41 

410-58 

October 1957 . 


1,158 30 

0 01 

010 79 

0*41 : 

416 5S 

Average 1957 . 

1-14 

1,160-84 

0-81 

019-79 

0-41 

410 58 


Source — Chief Inspector of Mines Dbanbad. 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


Industry 

\ T o of Dis- 
putes in 
Progress 
during 

Iho Month 

Maximum 

No of 
Workers 
Involved 

No. of 
Workers 
formally 
Em;lo\ed 
in tho Units 
Affected 

Total No of 
Man dajs 
Lost during 
the Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0. Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing e‘c 

Tea Plantations . 

8 

2,014 

3,298 

18,338 




18,338 

1. Mining and Quarrying . 

8 

1,278 

6,520 

12,7C9 

Coal Mining . 



843 

7,995 

Iron Ore Alining .... 



188 

3,528 

Manganese . ... 



112 

336 

Onl<l . ... 


365 

5,307 

730 

Non metallic Aiming and Quarrying 

1 

60 

70 

120 

not elsowhero classified 





2-7. Manufacturing . 

Cl 

23,845 

43,473 

1,84,216 

20 Food (except Beverages) 

11 

4,170 

4,646 

64,736 

Grain Mill Products 



23 

138 

Rico Mills .... 

1 

145 

14 r » 

725 

•Sugar Mills 

4 

2,057 

3,417 

61,400 

Edible Oils (other than Hjdrogcna- 
ted Oils). 

4 

404 

411 

1,773 

Others (Miscellaneous Food Preparv 

1 

G>0 

630 

C60 

1 10 list. 





21 Beverages .... 

1 

11 

14 

44 

Others (Beverages) 



14 

44 

22 Tobnrro .... 

4 

266 



Bidi Industry 

4 

256 

256 

996 

23 Textiles .... 

11 

9,643 

2.5,059 


Cotton Mills 

8 

7,440 

21,039 


Jute Mills .... 

I 

1,278 

4,000 


Woollen Mills ■ 

2 

825 

900 

8,800 

24 Footwear, other Wearing Appnre 

1 

198 

oil 


and made up Texlilo Goods. 





26 Furniture and Fixtures . 

1 

347 

350 

6,169 

31 Chemical and Cbmucil Product" 

1 

600 



Medicinal and Phimnaceuticnl 

1 

500 


12,000 

Products 




33 Non metallic Mineral Products 

6 

1,185 

3,011 

13,207 

(except Products of Petroleum 
and Coal) 


Ghss & Glass Products (except 


620 


10.030 

Opticnl Lorxcx) 




Pottery, China and Earthen- 


60 

60 

1,380 

Others (Non metallic Mineral 

2 

605 

2,431 

1,797 

Products not e hen hero classi- 
fied). 
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Table 15— conic. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

* 


3 

1,440 

2,150 

8,991 

Other Processes (Ferrous) 

3 

1,440 


8,991 

35 Manufactuio of Metal Products 
(except Machinery and Trans 
port) 

7 

1,720 

1,720 

33,488 

37 Flectncal Machinery, Appara 
tus. Appliances and .Supplies 

2 

612 

736 

5,806 

Electrical Machinery 

1 

'■>81 



Others 

1 

31 

99 


3$ Transport Equipment 

2 

3,588 

3,588 

5,876 






Others 

1 

3,700 

3,300 

3,300 

V> Miscellaneous . 

2 

266 

26b 

6,216 

^—Construction . . 

4 

4,282 j 

7,700(1) 

42 077 

Construction, Repair A: Demolition 
of Buddings, 

2 

731 | 

1.700(1) j 

1,106 

Highway* Roads, Bridge*, etc 

1 

3,400 

4,000 . 


Riilmads Railway Road Sheds, 
Bridges, etc 

J 

131 

2,000 | 

131 

3. Electricity, Gis, Water ti Sanitary 
Services 

Electricity, Gas 4 Steam 

* ( 

087 | 

1,031 | 

4,881 

J 

.300 

500 1 

1,300 

Water Supply .... 

I 

74 ' 

74 

74 

SamtaTy Service* . . . 

1 

413 

457 ' 

3,307 

0, Commerce .... 

2 

1KD 

17(1) 

3(1) 

Banks & Other Financial Institu- 

2 

11(1) 

1”(1) 

3(1) 

7, Transport i. Communication (Other 
<han Workshops) 

7 

2,333 

' 27,151 

5,682 

Motor Transport . * . 

3 

279 

279 


Dock* and Ports 

4 

2,074 

26,872 

1,514 

8 — Services ..... 

3 

283 

318 

812 

Educational Services . 

1 

118 

153 

354 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels etc. 

1 

15 

15 

8 

Other Personal Services . 

1 

150 

150 

{70 

0— Activities not Adequately Described 

1 

108 

108 

2,576 

Total 

03 

33,141 

80,616 

2,71,273 


The figures given m brackets show the number of « thps for which the relevant information *.*■ 
not available. 

Source — Monthly Return* on Industrial Disputes. 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 



Number of Fresh Disputes 

Maximum Number of Workers Involv'd 

February 

January* 

February 

Average 


1950 


1958 

1958 

10 or more but less than 100 

25 


49 

57 

ion c - more hut Jess than 500 

27 

38 

48 

39 


8 

8 

0 

11 

1 000 or more but loss than 10,000 

7 

17 

n 

“ 




3 

1 

Not Known . .... 

1 

8 

— 

2 

Total 

08 

119 

119 

120 


Table 18— By Duration 


Duration 

Number of Tormmated Disputes 


February 

1959 

January* 

1959 

February 

1958 

A 1958 8e 

A day or less 

24 

44 

42 

44 

More than a day up to 5 days 

18 

30 

41 

38 

More than 5 days up to 10 days 

8 

23 

13 

14 

Moro than 10 days up to 20 days . 

7 

9 

8 

11 

More than 20 days up to 30 days . 

8 

4 

7 

6 

More than 30 days 

6 

11 

9 

9 

Not Known 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Total 

66 

121 

120 

123 


Table 19— By Number of Man-days Lost 




Total Man-days Lost during a Disputo 






February 


February 

Average 


1959 

1939 

1958 


Less than 100 


27 

32 

33 

190 or more but less than 1 ,090 

33 

43 

59 


1,000 or more but loss than 10,000 


35 

32 

30 

10,000 ar more but leas than 50,000 

3 

8 

5 

6 

60,000 or moro 


__ 

1 

2 

Net Known ...... 

2 

8 

“ 


Total 

66 

121 

120 

123 


Source : — Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes. *Revi»ed figures. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in India 


( Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work ) 


Centre or State 

1 

Industry 

1959 y 

3 

Jan ary 
1959 

4 

Fcbrnaiy 

1958 

5 

Average 

1957 

6 

Bombay («) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

6 7 

6 3 

7 4 

7 1 

Alimedabid (a) 


6 2 

G 8 

7 5 

6 8 

Shotapur (a) 


16 2 

13 4 

IS 1 

16 0 

Kanpur (l) 




11 0 

13 0 

Kanpur (l>) 

Leathor Industry . 



7 7 

10 0 

Kanpur (6) 

Woollen Industry . 




8-5 

Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

14 9 



14-6 

West Bengal(e) 

Coal Mining — 

11 3 


10 3 

12-5 

Coal Fields (if) 

Under ground 

13 7 
(Oct >b r, 
195S) 

13 8 
(Sept. 
1958) 

15-6 
(Oct. 57) 

14-8 


Opon Working 

13 9 
(October, 
1958) 

14 7 
(Sept. 
195S) 

15 7 
(Oct. ’57) 

16 5 


Surfaco 

9 4 

(Oct«b r. 
1953) 

(Sept. 

1958) 

11 4 
(Oct. ’67) 

10-6 


0\or All 

12 4 
(Octibcr, 
1958) 

12 4 
(Sept. 
1958) 

14 2 
(Oct *57) 

13 7 


Source: — (a) Govornmont of Bombay Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
(6) Emploacrs’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(«) Governmo it of W ost Bcngil, Labour Commissioner. 

(<f) Chief Inspector of Mines Dhnnbad. 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during January 1959, by Causes 


Forccn'age of Absenteeism duo to 


1 


Sickness 

Accident 


Social or 
Robgious 
Causes 


Silk 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Engineering 
Manufacturing (Othors) 

Coffee' 

Sug ir° 

Tobacco 
Cement 
Misccllaneou' 
Mancaneso 
l'lant at ions. 


Source s— Labour Commissioner Mysore. 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during February 1950 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 


No 

Toal No 

Total 






Industry and Area 

of 


No of 





n< 

shifts 

Man- 

Sicknoss 







Scheduled 

shifts 





All 



to Work 


Accident 

Religious 

With 

Without 

Causes 






Causes 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 










Madras 


3,3 > 481 

22 897 

4 8 

0 2 



, 6 8 

Madurai 

6 

65,903 

18,453 

8 7 

12 9 

3 1 

3 3 

28 0 

Coimbatore 

U 

4,57,993 

47,749 

3 5 

0 7 

3 S 

2 7 

10 4 

Tmmelveli 

5 

2,69,993 

37,345 

4 9 

4 4 

4 I 

0 4 

13 8 

Otters 

f> 

1,11,024 

14,748 

3 8 

0 6 

7 9 

1 0 

1? 3 

Woollen M*!I* — 









Dhanwal 

1 

62,589 

4,841 

2 0 

— 

6 4 

O 8 

9 2 

Iron and Steel 









Factories — 

West Bengal 

3 

3 00,831 

28,6*3 

2 2 


5 0 


9 3 

Bihar 

4 

2,24,426 

23,475 

2 0 

0 0 

5 0 


10 4 

Madras 

I 

18,816 

2,272 

4 8 

3 7 

3 0 


12-1 

Ordnance Fae 









lories — 

West Bengal . 

3 

2,52,486 

24,707 

2 6 

1 0 



9 7 

Bombay 

■1 

2^ 2,930 

31,044 

3 0 




13 9 

Madhya Pradesh 

3 

2,20,310 

27,628 




O 2 

12 5 

Uttar Pradesh 

7 

3,02 377 

25,812 

2 9 

n 5 



8-5 

Madras 

I 

26,738 

4,010 

6 2 

0 1 

9 8 

0 0 

13 1 

Cement Factorise — 









Andhra 

| 1 

1 16,650 1 

401 

_ 

0 2 


0-1 

2 4 

Madras 

1 

21,687 

3,460 

4 4 

6 0 



15 7 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

| 24 637 

3 451 

5-8 

6 2 


M 

n-o 

West Bengal 

I 

1 16,384 

2,477 

1 9 


8 2 

6 0 

16-1 

Bihar 

3 

62,848 

0/756 

3-1 

0-1 


1 9 

12 7 

Hatch Factories — 









Bombay 

] 1 

38,142 

6,243 

2 9 

0 6 



13-7 

West Bengal 

i : 

36,313 

3,494 

4 0 


2 4 

3 2 

9 6 

Uttar Pradesh 

l 


3,097 

0 3 


3 5 

8 3 

1 12-1 


i 

20,088 

3.356 

11 1 




16-7 

Madras 

i 

34,385 

7,183 

8 8 

- | 

10 6 

1-6 

1 20 9 

Tramway Work 









shops — 
Bombay 

, 

16.104 

1,933 

3 0 


7 7 

1-3 

12 0 

Delhi 


1,961 

223 

6 3 





Calcutta 

i 

27,236 

1,011 

1 1 

3 3 


1 5 

15 9 

Telegraph Work- 









shops — 
Bombay 

, 

30 410 

4,580 

1-9 




151 

West Bengal 

i 

48.463 

4 021 

3 1 


C 4 


9 5 

Madhya Pradesl 

i i 

32,923 

3,490 

0-3 

“ 

10-3 


10 0 


Source ■— BumtMj Retorts on Absenteeism, 
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Consumer Trice Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Year 

c 

All India* 
original biso 
1919 

U.K. 1 

JS A 

da 

t™i„ 

Tur- 

Istsn 

bul 

Cey- 

lon 

Co- 


Pakistan 

Burma 

lene- I 
rnl 1 

"d?. 


Nara- 

ganj 

Ran 

1950 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

no 

95 

105 

93 

00 

95 

85 

1951 

105 

104 

112 

100 

114 

13J 

94 

no 

10S 

100 

99 

S3 

1932 

103 

102 

123 

111 

117 

155 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

79 

1933 

100 

109 

127 

112 

116 

102 

103 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

1934 

101 

101 

129 

113 

no 

104 

112 

no 

129 

111 

89 

74 

1935 

90 

02 

135 

112 

11G 

1G9 


no 

128 

106 

90 

76 

1930 

103 

105 

141 

114 

118 

179 

140 

109 

128 

no 

105 

S3 

1937 

111 

112 

147 

ns 1 

122 

183 

156 

112 

132 

120 

no 

92 

1958 

116 

118 

151 

121 

125 

187 


114 

132 

128 


89 

Fob 

no 

no 

149 

120 

124 

JlS5+ 

164 

115 

131 

127 

113 

84 

Maroh 

110 

no 

150 

121 

124 1 

164 

114 

130 

124 

113 

8J 

Apnl 

in 

112 

152 

121 

125 



114 1 

131 | 

127 | 

no | 

80 

May 

113 

113 

151 

121 

125 

Vise 


115 

131 

125 

115 

90 

June 

1 1 G 

118 

153 

125 

125 



114 

132 

126 

115 

‘>3 

July 

119 

122 

150 

122 

125 



112 

131 

129 

116 

07 

August 

120 

124 

150 

122 

125 

>■187 


114 

133 

123 

117 

97 

Sept. 

121 

125 

150 

122 

126 

J 


114 

132 

129 

119 

94 

Oct. 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 



116 

133 

121 

ns 

91 

Nov. 

122 

120 

152 

122 

126 

>189 


115 

132 

116 


86 

Dec. 

119 

122 

153 

122 

126 

J 


114 

132 



78 

1959 













Jan. 

117 

119 

153 

122 

126 



114 




74 

Feb. 

ns 

I left 

153 

1” 

126 



111 





— 

(FI 

1 (F) l 

1 










•To obtain (ho index number with 1014 ai hue year (ho figures given here need be multiplied 
by 1*42 ln the case °f Food Index and 1 -39 in the cass of General Index Tins implies that for 
this purpose tho nones with the 19+4= 100 tbit usod to he published simultaneously, but has 
since boon discontinued is linked to the above scries at the year 1049. Thu > the provision »1 
all-Indn index on base- 1 944 =100 during the month of February, 1959 wat 162 S4. 
tRolatos to quarter ending Match, 19.58 
Sourtt : (i) I.L.O. except for all-Tndi i Index. 

(ii)"LabourJluroau for all-India Index. 





Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Series ) 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING FEBRUARY, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
ewiUts ere su out m the following tables These index numbers with 
the ext option of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
winch the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1D51 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 19 19, to which the base peiiod 
has been anthmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of good* and services purchased by the working class. Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1959 are given in the July, 1955 and January, 1956, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index 
numbers lor the latest available month on base: 1944=100 are alto 
given in the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Jamshedptu recorded the maximum rise of 5 points The index 
numbers for Delhi and Satna advanced by 4 and 3 points res- 
pectively The index number for Mercara declined by 7 points The 
index numbers for 13 centres showed only minor fluctuations. Pro- 
visional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for February, 1959, are given below; only those 
for Delhi iclate to March, 1959. In view of the primary interest in 
the increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 12G during March, 1959. In the food group index number, 
there was a rise in the prices of dal urd (7), milk (6), mustard oil (3) 
and turmeric (11) and a fall m the prices of potatoes (-4) and da! 
arhar (-8), the net result being a rise by 1 point in the group index 
number The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 
point due to a fall in the prices of charcoal ( — 11) and kerosene oil 
(-7) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point mamly 
due to a rise in the prices of sarec (6) and coating (7) The miscel- 
laneous group index number remained stationary. 

Aimer 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since December, 1958 and stood at 103 The food 
gToup index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quo- 
tations for chillies (28) and sugar (G) The fuel and lighting group 
index number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for firewood (-4) and kerosene oil (—24). The clothing group index 
number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the price of orhni 
(—15) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 1 po«nt 
mainly due to an increase in the price of soap-washing (4). 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number advanced by 5 points reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 120 The food group 
index number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice coarse (19), nee medium (20), dal arhar (24), fish (14) and 
chillies (16). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 
1 point mainly due to higher quotations for coke (9) and kerosene 
oil (8). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index numbers 
remained stationary. 


Jharia 

The index number lemained stationary and stood at 113, when 
rounded upto the nearest integer. The group index numbers also le- 
mained stationary. 


Dehn-on~Sone 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since Novembet 1958 and stood at 101. The clothing 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quo- 
tations for shirting (6), long cloth (8) and markin (3). The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 2 points due to an increase 
in the prices of hair oil (16) and bidies (8). The index number for 
the food and the fuel and lighting groups remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number receded by 2 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since September, 1958 and stood at 111 The food 
group index number receded by 2 points mainly due to a fall m the 
prices of rice (-4), potatoes (- 42) and chillies (-3) The fuel and 
lighting group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to 
lower quotations for kerosene oil (—13). The clothing and the miscel- 
laneous group index numbers declined by 1 point each mainly due 
to a fall in the price of dhoties (-4) and pan (—3) respectively. 

Berhampur 

The index number receded by 1 point continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 113. The food group index 
number declined by 1 point as a net result of a fall in the prices of 
rice ( — 2), bnnjals ( — 22) and plantam ( — 33), and a nse in the prices 
of dal arhar (7), chillies (14) and tamarind (40). The fuel and lighting 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the 
price of kerosene oil ( — 17) The clothing group index number reced- 
ed by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for sarees (—2) and 
shirting (—9). The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 1 
point mainly due to higher quotation for pan (5) and tobacco (5). 

Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 94. The food group index number advanced by 1 point 
mainly due to higher quotations for rice (2), masur dal (15) end 
L/MDofLB-7 * 
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mustard oil (5) The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the price of kerosene oil (3). 
The index numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups re- 
mained stationary 

Silchar 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 104 when iounded upto the nearest integer. The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 4 points mainly due to an 
increase in the prices of supari (44) and tobacco (7). The other group 
index numbeis remained stationary, 

Ttnsukia 

The index numbei advanced by 2 points continuing the lising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 117 The food group index 
number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice (4) and masur dal (13) The fuel and lighting group index num- 
ber advanced by 2 points due to an increase m the price of firewood 
(3) The index numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary. 

Ludhiana 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 106 The miscellaneous group index number receded by 
1 point mainly due to lower quotations for tobacco (--3). The index 
numbeis for other groups remained stationary. 

AJcola 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 107, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for jovvar (2). Other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since December, 1958 and stood at 110. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (6) and ghee (5). The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 2 points due to an increase m the prices 
of firewood (2) and kerosene oil (4) The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the amuse- 
ment charges (13) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 
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Mercara (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 7 points continuing the steep fall 
noticed since December, 1958 anil stood at 115. The food group index 
number receded by 10 points mainly due to a fall in the price of 
paddy (—27). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations for kerosene oil (6) 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to an increase in the price of soap washing (18) The clothmg 
group index number remained stationary. 

Plantation Centres (Base January to June 1949=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point neutralising the rise noticed 
last month and stood at 120 The food and the clothing group index 
number receded by 1 point each. The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point 

Bhopal (Base- 1951=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary 

Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number advanced by 3 points reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since November. ’58 and stood at 111 The food group 
index number advanced by 4 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (2). berri (15) junahari (6). kodai (13), and matra (16) The 
fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 3 points mainly 
due to an increase in the prices of firewood (6) and kerosene oil (4) 
The clothing group index number receded by 1 point due to a fall in 
the price of dhoties ( — 2) The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for chewmg 
tobacco (—36). 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Numbfr for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base- August, 1939 = 100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average familv expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted unde- the 
Government of India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October, 1943 to October. 1944. the consumer price index 
numbers on ihe original base 1944=100 for February. 1959 and March 
1959 were 166 61 and 166 97 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price bise August. 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August. 1939 prices In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260.8 Linking this 
figure with index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of March, 
1959 on pre-war August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 435 54 
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Table 26 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
( Base shifted to 1949=100 




1 

General 


Food 

group 


Arer 

19.4 

11 

Conaer 

factor* 

t 

Feb 

1050 

3 

MS9 

Feb- 

1958 

5 

age 

1958 

fl 

factor} 

Feb 

1939 

8 

Jan. 

1959 

9 

Feb 

1958 

10 

Delhi 

1 32 

I26f 

122 

108 

111 

i 2 n 

138 

129 

110 

117 

Ajmer 

1 61 

108 

107 

03 

103 

1 69 

in 

112 

92 

104 

Tamih'-dpor 

1 38 

120 

115 

118 

123 

1 79 

121 

113 

120 

12.3 

ilbarja • • 

1 50 

in 

113 

104 

108 

1-59 

117 

m 

107 

112 

D( hn < n Sone . 

1 70 

101 

100 

97 

104 

I 80 

97 

97 

94 

103 

Mffligjiyr 

1 71 


89 

95 

102 

1 69 


85 

03 

101 

Oottack 

1 47 

hi 

113 

109 

118 

1 53 

108 

119 

106 

115 

TVrhampiir 

1 54 

in 

114 

111 

115 

1-66 

116 

117 

113 

120 

Canhati . 

1-28 

94 

04 

103 

107 

1-29 

95 

94 

109 

100 

Sdcbar 

1-38 

104 

104 

100 

107 

1 41 

104 

104 

98 

107 

Tnaokm - 

I- 10 

U1 

115 

114 

118 

1 13 

116 

113 

113 

118 

Ludhiana .... 

1 9t 

100 

109 

91 

96 

1 77 

108 

108 

87 

93 

Akota 

1 68 

107 

107 

99 

101 

l 93 

100 

98 

87 

02 

Jabalpur - . 

1-51 

110 

109 

105 

109 

I 52 

110 

108 

06 

105 

Kharagpur 

1-37 

105 

102 

101 

113 

1 42 

102 

99 

07 

113 

•Menem 

- 

115 

122 

112 

121 


119 

129 

116 

127 

•Plantation Centre* 

- 

120 

121 

111 

113 

- 

120 

121 

110 

112 

•rbopal • 

- 

120 

120 

99 

111 

- 

117 

117 

86 

103 


_ 

109 

109 

97 



101 


89 

83 



<F> 









•Satna 





IOl 


111 

107 




bmrtt Labour IS ireau 

fSfarvh 1939 inde* Spin 129 
}Tu obtain tb» md-i on original 
Tb*s oriental baaa for centre# mark'd * ith an aawwk 

and VafparJi) Jannary to June 1243 ^109 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

except for centres marked with an asterisk) 


Con- Feb. Jan. Teh. Aver- Con* Teb. Tan. Feb. Aver- 

vcr 1050 1959 loss ajs ver 105!) 1059 1958 a ire 

•lob 1958 aion 105S 

factorj factor} 


Miacellaneons group eumer 

Price 

| | Index 

Con Feb. Jan Teb At- Numbers 
yer 1059 1950 105S er- (Base 


12 13 14 I 15 16 17 18 10 20 21 


1-81 84 84 72 74 1 25 153 ]152 141 145 1 

1 85 09 102 00 93 1 83 93 01 08 07 1 

10> 104 105 104 1 IS 139 1S9 127 132 1 

1-28 83 83 83 83 1 08 99 09 101 09 1 

1-47 93 OS 9S OS 1-31 11' 113 113 113 1 

*•31 •• 70 84 83 1 29 116 110 110 1 

1-40 103 100 01 100 1-30 110 111 117 112 1 

l’B5 101 102 89 91 1-28 09 101 104 106 1 

0- 67 140 139 141 141 2 15 61 04 65 6". I 

1‘69 105 105 OS 103 1-35 122 122 122 122 1 

0 58 102 100 94 08 1 33 134 134 133 133 1 

1- 67 73 73 73 74 1 02 154 154 154 155 I 

1 00 121 121* 07 103 1 05 144 144 143 143 1 

1’43 105 103 110 10) 1 23 114 114 108 110 1 

l-U 128 130 134 122 1 25 99 00 103 102 1 

— 116 HI 107 109 — 106 IOC 102 105 
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Table 27— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base Sht/ted to 1949=100) 


Name of Ccntn 

February 

1959 

January 

1959 

Tebruarv 
1958 ' 

) Average 
. 1958 


MIDDL 

CLASS 

1 

1 


1 Calcutta 



— 

103 

_ 

2 Asms >1 



- 

105 

- 


LOW TAID EMPLOYEES 



1 Vmkhapatnam • 


127 

127 

122 

120 

2 Eluru .... 

• 

126 

120 

114 

120 

3. Cuddaloro . 


114 

120 

105 

112 

4. Tiruohirapalb 


10G 

110 

03 

104 

6. Madurai , 


108 

112 

’ 101 

105 

6 Coimbatore . 


1)6 

m 

no 

114 

7. Kozhikode . 


110 

in 

103 

106 

8 flolliry 


115 

m 

113 

112 


RURAL POPULATION 



1 Advivnrnm . 


120 

119 

114 

115 

2. ThctUngi 


123 

121 

124 

123 

3 Atamnfu 


116 

117 

107 

114 

4 Madhnvnram 


10S 

107 

120 

118 

6 Puliyur 


120 

121 

113 

m 

6 Agaram 


128 

127 

117 

113 

7. Tbulayanalham . 


104 

104 

103 

103 

8 Enodn . . . 


124 

129 

121 

121- 

9. Gokilspnrani 


108 

108 

101 

103 

10. Kinathukadavu 


111 

111 

110 

no 

II Cude vuitcben 


99 

99 

97 

18 

12 Kunnalhur ... 


109 

109 

102 

106 

13 Kodevalli 


100 

101 

88 

97 


Soura : State Governments. 
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Retail anil Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of February 1959. 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of February, 1959, 
are given in the following tables These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in the Octo- 
ber, 1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Articles for which 
the price relative during the month of February 1959 showed varia- 
tions of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure m the pre- 
vious month are given against each centre in the statement below. 
The magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a 
decline the number is given with a minus sign. 


Nam" of the contra and Stato 

<») 

Names of the commodities and vnrmtic ns in tlieir price relative 
in brachots 

(2) 


Urban Centres 

Somhaij— 


Surat .... 

Ghee Pure (11). Me it (21), Potatoes (—24) 

Dolmd 

Muizo (10). Gur (17). Silt ( — 25), Gullies (Ifi) Meat (10) Onions 
(—20) Milk (10), llidis (13), Soip washing (14). 

Bihar — 


Patna .... 

Gram (32). Birloj (17), Maize (14), Chattoo (20), Arlmr Pal (20) 
Chillies ( — 14), Potatoes ( — 17). 

Mysore — 


tlubli .... 

Onions ( — 20) Kcroseno oil (12), Pan ( — 10). 

Tun/ut — 


Amritsar , 

Gram (22). Huong Pal (10), Onions (—10). 

Uttar Pradesh — 


Lucknow 

Gram (12). Gur (11). Potatoes (—14) 

.... 

Arhar PU (10). Potatoes (—11), Kerosene oil (11), Pan (—34 

Bareilly 

Gur (11), Potatoes ( — 22), 

Bans ras 

Gram (IS). Turmeric (13). 

Jfccmf . . . 

Onions ( — in). Match Bov (20). 
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(2) 

West Bengal— 


Howrah 

Grim (17), Chattoo (18), Arhar Dal (24) 

Budge lliidgo 

Gram (13), Gram Dal (20), Arhar Dal (18), Chillies (11), Ymh 
(—18), Potatoes (—24) 

Rimganj 

Chattoo (12), Arhar Dal (15), Pntalr.es (—14). 

( alcutti 

Gram (25). Chattoo (13), Gram D.l (17). Arhar Dal (15), 
Pot. tots (—10) 

Giunpnr© , . 

Gur (16), Turmeric (12), Kerosene oil (18). 

Serampore , . . 

Gram (17), Gram Dal (10), Keroseno oil ( — 45), Pan (15). 

Kanchmpara . . 

Gram (15), Gram Dal (13), Gur (16), Chillies (11), Tunnenc(16), 
Onions ( — 14), Kerosene nil (—18). 


Jlural Centres 

Assam — 


Miubang . . . 

Gur ( — 18), Salt (28), Potatoes (—15), .Supan (—34). 

Bihar — 


Teghra* , , 

Wheat (23), P.icc (13), Gram (27), Jowar (21), Barley (14), 
Maize (J6). Oram Dj| (14). Alhar Dal (10), Onions (14), 
Potatoes (—95), Pan ( — 37). 

Bombay— 


Lakh .... 

Chillies (13) 

Madhya Pradesh — 


Salamafpur . , . 

Arhar Dal (43), Tea (13), Salt (10), Soap washing (14). 

Mysore— 


Kudthi . , . 

Balt (22), Chillies (14), Omens (12). 

Orissa — 


Dam bra 

Arhar Dal (17), Onions ( — JO). 

Jtumguda . , 

P.ice (16), Arbar Dal (20), Salt (—20), Turmeric (18), Kerosene 
ml (14) 

Rajaslha n — 


Nana . , . . 

Barley (—12), Edible oil () 2), Chillies (21). 

Ultar Pradesh — 


Shankargaih 

Arhar Dal (10) 


♦Base 1536 =*100 
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Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of February 1959 


(Bose: 1949=100) 



1 

s. 

1 

B 

-a 

fi 

£ 


S' 

(S 

0 

< 

£ 

u 

■Id 

3 

£ 

p 

£ 

P 

a 

£ 

p 

B 

£ 

3 

B 

i 

"fea 

B £ 

|B 

2m 

■ciS 

a'"' 

„B 

K 

B 

s i 

o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

















Wheat 

173 

163 

91 


131 

114 

122 

117 

103 

120 

941 

87t| 

871 

62 1 

87 1 


161 

116 

S7 

116 


83 


75 

77 

82 

141 

109 

134 

130 

120 




149 


257 

170 

ies 

162 

L69 

167 

139 

129 

71 

119 

125 


128 

— 


124 

— 




78 

83 

— 



— 



. 

Hirlpy 

— 

— 

129 


— 

143 

124 

131 

115 

113 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Blnire 

— 

183 

139 1 


— . 






— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

ChtvUoo 

— 

— 

129 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


U 

122 

115 

106 

Pulse— 

















91 

156 


142 

127 

92 

Ill 

98 

110 

110 

104 

99 

123 

108 

104 


100 




9S 

130 

121 

112 

120 

110 






Cram Dal 

86 

106 


118 







123 

136 

119 

111 

131 

Arlnr Dal 

96 

— 

158 

125 

132 

163 

163 

165 

147 

140 

140 

159 

112 

139 

123 

Other Food Arti- 
cle*— 

Su.-nr 

107 

120 

109 

ICC 

115 

114 

116 

I'S 

115 

11G 

113 

115 

118 

I 3 

114 

Our 

91 

109 

104 


121 

96 

9S 

% 

62 

101 

88 

92 

SO 






109 


129 


90 


93 

02 

91 

91 

81 

82 


Ghee run* 

107 

104 

102 



93 

90 

"4 

00 

93 

iioo 


105 

127 

113 

E Mile Oil 

9G 

88 

97 

86 

92 

81 

S3 

97 

94 

80 

SI 

K4 

80 




125 

12G 

123 

123 

120 

,123 

129 

12S 

130 

123 

12S 

123 

100 

130 

134 

Sal*- 

46 

100 

75 

108 


61 

67 

69 

64 

75 

109 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Chillies 

8S 

116 

8 i 

121 

00 

_ 


_ 

CS 

100 

104 

91 

82 

U7f 

86 

Turmeric 


45 



43 




66 

61 

54 

61 

60 

56 

57 

Heat 

11S 

129 

100 

121 

114 

114 

100 

113 

91 

110 

90 

97 

92 


92 

Fish 



09 



1 “ 





10S 


112 

92 


Onions . 

67 

80 

se 

80 

50 

63 

63 

71 

66 

61 

64 

67 

86 

70 

85 

Potatoes 

87 


37 

108 

61 

42 

51 

63 

38 

56 

49 

51 

57 

39r 

53 

Milk 

92 

93 

89 

94 

71 

87 

86 

119 

100 

91 

109 

99 

96 

99 

101 

Fuel and Light. 
— 

Firewood 

113 

81 

71 

100 

76 


85 

9G 

84 

95 

80 

95 

91 


71 

Match Box 

120 

86 

86 

120 

120 

140 

150 

120 

140 

140 

120 

120 

100 

100 

120 

Kerosene Oil . 

119 

115 

96 

129 

93 

120 

115 

101 

100 

97 

100 

100 

114 

59 

106 

Miscellaneous — 
















Bidis 

100 

113 

123 

100 

100 

133 

133 

92 

100 

133 

107 


107 

100 

100 

Tobacco . 

129 


81 

91 

102 

101 

135 

94 

74 

94 

123 

101 

123 

84 

10T 

Soap Washing 

112 

111 


107 

98 

13S 

86 

74 

67 

107 

101 

83 

78 

86 

95 

Hair Oil . 

113 

115 

113 

103 






119 

145 

123 

140 

129 

136 

Pan 

Rfi 


115 

ICO 


114 

115 

74 


68 

147 

133 

122 

145 

116 

S ° p "' . . 

153 

178 

ISO 

137 


f“ 

252 

241 

177 

r 1 " 

242 

247 

217 

233 

21S 


•Source : Labour Bureau 



(West Bengal) 



(Rajasthan 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 


1 

Cereals 

Pula»s 

3 

All food 
Articles 

4 

tnal 

Materials 

6 

Manufac- 

Articles 

6 

Genera 

Com 

New So 
nes 

7 

Index All 
modifies 

converted 
to old 
baso (year 
Ang ’39*= 
100)+ 

8 

1953* Average 



100 

06 

109 

110 

100 

105 6 

401 9 

1954 Average 



84 

66 

08 

104 

100 

99 6 

379-1 

1955 Average 



73 

56 

85 

97 

99 

01 6 

348-9 

1936 Average 



92 

78 

09 

113 

105 

102 C 

390-5 

1937 Average 



102 

83 

J07 

118 

308 

108 7 

413-7 

2058 Average 



105 

04 

112 

no 

108 

111-0 

422 5 

1958— 










February 



95 

76 

101 

in 

108 

104 7 

398-5 

March . 



95 

78 

102 

in 

103 

105 4 

401 2 

April . 


• 

97 

82 

103 

114 

108 

207 4 

408 8 

May . 



99 

82 

107 

114 

108 

108 2 

411 8 

June . 



100 

91 

113 

116 

108 

111 7 

425-1 

July . 



110 

100 

118 

118 

108 

114 7 

436 5 

August 



114 

102 

120 

no 

109 

116 0 

441 5 

September 



115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

116-5 

443 4 

October 



114 

109 

121 

117 

209 

138 2 

442 3 

November 



111 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

December 



105 

111 

113 

113 

108 

111 4 

424 0 

1059— 










January 



103 

117 

114 

114 

103 

If 2 4 

427 8 

F. brnary 



105 

121 

116 

116 

108 

113 2 

430 8 


^Average of 0 months ending December. 

tFignms have lieen obtained on the basis: 100 of the new acnes=*330 6 (being the averago 
for 1 D '*2-53 of the cAI series). 

Smtru: Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce & Jadnsliv, Oort, of Lidia 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Experiment tn the Unton Ministry of Labour and Employment 
I 

Programme of Training 

[In an article published in the Indian Labour Gazette of October 
1958, reference was made to an experiment in Supervisory Training, 
under which training m supervisory skills was being imparted by the 
method of group discussion to the staff in the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment Fuller details of the experiment and its 
results are dealt with in this aiticle — Editor] 

The experiment was launched m the Ministry on the 14th January 
1958 when a group of senior officers participated for two hours m the 
first session of the Instruction progiamme, which is designed to help 
the supervisory staff to develop skill in mstiucting. Two more sessions 
followed on the next two davs One of the senior officers gave a 
demonstration of Instruction in the group. At the end of the third day. 
it was decided that the piogramme should be presented to all levels 
of supervisors in the Ministry and its attached and subordinate offices 
This decision was subsequently extended to the Methods programme 
and the Relations programme the objects of which are to help super- 
visors to develop skill in improving methods of work and skill in 
maintaining good staff relations 

Full programmes and condensed programmes— Even though the 
decision was to present the progiammes to all levels of supervisors, it 
was obvious that theie was no real need for senior officers to partici- 
pate in the full progiammes The idea in presenting the programmes 
to the latter was firstly to enable them to make sure that they were 
suitable for junior supervisor Secondly, by participating in the pro- 
grammes. they secured an oppoitunity to appreciate that permanent 
results of the training would depend on the help and encouragement 
which they give the juniors in their day-to-day work It was consider- 
ed that these purposes would be aeived if the essentials of each pro- 
gramme were presented to the senior officers m about two hours The 
main difference between a full ten-hour programme and a two-hour 
condensed programme was that the participants in the former brought 
up demonstrations foi practice in the group, while this was not the 
case tn the latter 

Number and strength of groups — Group discussions were accord- 
ingly conducted, in full ten-hours for junior supervisors and in two 
hours for senior officers Some junior supervisors who could not be 
conveniently fitted into the full piogrammes. had to be included in 
condensed programmes A few scnim officers from outside the Ministry 
were also present in some of the senior groups and m some of the 
junior groups During a period of about fifteen months, from the 14th 
January 1958 to the 7th April 1959 thirty-eight discussion groups were 
held m the Ministry with 469 participants, made up of 188 individual 
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Supervisors rufio are yet to participate — On the 7th April 1959, i.e,, 
at the end of 38 groups, there were only about a dozen supervisors in 
the Ministry in Delhi, who had not participated in any of the three 
training programmes for some reason or the other. There were also 
about 16 officers, who had participated m one of the three programmes, 
but not in the other two. Similarly, there were about 32 officers who 
had attended two programmes but not the third. 

With the exception of about half a dozen officers, whose names 
were received late, most of these officers had been invited for the 
training sessions already held, either directly or through their imme- 
diate sentors They could not, however, paiticipate for the following 
reasons: (i) Absence on leave, (a) absence on tour, (in) Constant 
pressure of woik. (iv) Immediate work, and (v) Inability of the imme- 
diate senior to spare his junior because of pressure of work or imme- 
diate work. It is possible to reach most of the officers left out by 
arranging further programmes to suit their convenience 

Difficulty in forming groups — All the icasons mentioned above 
were however the source of a good deal of difficulty in fixing up 
participants for each discussion group. Formal consultation would 
have meant interminable correspondence and delay Every time a 
group of eight to ten supervisors had to be arranged, a much larger 
numbci of supervisor, their immediate seniors, and in some cases 
even the seniors of the latter had to be contacted on the phone, and 
sometimes in person In some cases response was encouraging In an 
equal number of cases, immediate response was disheartening. It was 
however possible to make progress because of the encouragement 
which the senior-most officer gave by their own participation in the 
programmes 

Attendance o/ participants — Out of 188 individual officers, who 
paiticipated in the pi ogrammes 125 took part in all the three pro- 
grammes in the following mannei — 


(Numl cr of 

iiidrilriitnl 

pirticipnnt 


Three Tull programmes 
Three condensed programmes 
Tv a full nml one condensed or < 


e full and <«o condenser! 


Out of the 65 different officer, who attended all the three full 
programmes, three were senior officers from outside the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, the remaining C2 being junior supervisors 
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follows ThP reCOrd ° f att “' fa "«' of these 62 officers is „ 




nttfndarup), 
(-> Prp'ent in 14 out of 


chntt) ’’t P" 

W 13 °'' 5 • 87 P" ■*»> sllrn- 

H) n>M n II oul of IS 



E5!5?c»«S Mxsr.. »! 




found for preparine their ^ ♦ "J- places - T,me had als <> to be 

with the Training Officer ouSdMhf ^ and f ° r discussing them 
shows that in smte of th««o j.fr fir ^i ps The statement above 
officers who participated m thi» d fitii U ** ,eS ’ 6 u 5°/ , cent - of tbe junior 
and 97 per cent of them a r^ort of ”o“?r 80 per cent!" JdanCe reCMd 

when once they and 'ihcerTmmcd 3 ^' 0111311 ^ from P ar tlcnlar sessions, 
a programme, we?e general?v |ce?d' f?'° rS ? Rrecd ‘° Partic.pate in 
work In a few cases S jh W nn« accidental, such as sudden immediate 
to absence from office either gr ° Up f ° Howed as a corollary 

absence will also have to v, Q . ea yf ° r ? n tour A few cases of 

on the part of the trainees or^th^ l ° | aC * sufI5cient enthusiasm 
to put up With some immo^ ? n part tbe,r immediate seniors 
training immediate inconvenience for the sake of the 


hurdle regarding particioaftoif . demonstrat! °us— As soon as the first 
in getting demonstrations fro" ia overcame ' difficulties begin to arise 
gramme, the general nrinomi^ tlie pa f tlcl P ant s In a condensed pro- 
disperses In a fSl prUamme^, * re d,s + cussed - a " d then the group 
to practise the principles on^e*^ mee ! , again for four more sessions 
their own Sections Excent fnr^ t r problema se, ected by them from 
visors maintain m the\ecmn?n/fif e r 4 v efr t sh,ng cases - raan y super- 
for demonstration The sifnnn.H 5 that * t ey have no cases or Problems 
cooperative What exarfjJ , .r VISors * a J e by no means deliberately non- 
Some say that thev ha™ 1 want ® d JS not clear to a few of them 

fpnl S have^nolhmtr 


cussed and that therefore td„2 yS been , practising .... 
feel that the principles are ° r demonstration Others 

principles are good, but that they have no scope m their 
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work for applying them There are yet others who show reluctance to 
bring up demonstrations for fear that group discussions may expose 
weaknesses in their sections 

Inter-Session coaching outside the group is the method by which 
the training programmes attempt to overcome these doubts and diffi- 
culties. The time required for inter-session coaching depends on indi- 
vidual needs, interests and attitude and consequently varies from 
person to person On an average each participant requires an hour 
in the case of the Instruction programme an- hour and a half for the 
Relations programme, and two to three hours for the Methods pro- 
gramme Whatever the time may be inter-session coaching is the 
most important and the most difficult cart of the work of a Training 
Officer The first session in each programme is devoted to a discussion 
of the basic principles of how to instruct, or how to urmrove a method 
or how to handle a human problem The remaining four sessions in 
which the cases or problems of the participants are taken up for 
practice are the real training sessions where the supervisors learn by 
doing The success of these sessions deoends on the confidence gamed 
and the demonstrations settled in the inter-session discussions At the 
end of a Methods programme one group of supervisors exclaimed 
that “having seen improvements on eight of our jobs demonstrated, 
the principles can be applied with advantage at every stage of our 
work” It will be difficult to bring about this conviction but for the 
demonstrations 

During the experiment in the Ministry, 89 per cent of the junior 
suoervisors who participated in the full programmes did bring up 
demonstrations, as the following statement will show — 


Participant 9 


I Percent a po 

IVmon«t ration j of (lemoo9fra. 

tiona to 
participants 


Instruction 

Methods 


.J 


Relation* 


Total 


00 I 


240 


I 


VO | 84 

211 I 80 


An appreciation of these demonstrations is given in the next 
three sections 


N II 

Method Improvements 

The purpose of demonstrations in the Methods programme is to 
give practice to the participants in analysing an existing method of 
work and in trying to evolve an improved method. Group discussion 
on most of the demonstrations usually throw’s up practical ideas for 
improving the jobs in question. Some of them are also accepted by 
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the supervisors concerned The more important of the types of im- 
provements that were accepted in this manner are as follows: ( 1 ) 
Elimination of registers and returns, (li) Avoidance of duplication, 
(in) Collection of information from material at headquarters, (iv) 
Issue of consolidated instructions, (v) Issue of simultaneous references 
and drafting of proforma in advance; (vi) Obtaining statements in 
duplicate, (vn) Break-up of jobs to reduce delay; (vnt) To make work 
purposeful, (ix) Delegation of powers, and (x) Following the provi- 
sions of the Manual of Office Procedure 

A brief description of these improvements is given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs They were agreed upon by the supervisors concerned 
with reference to certain specific cases of theirs. But the principles 
will be found to be applicable to many other similar cases 

( 1 ) Elimination of registers and returns — It will be good for every 
supervisor to examine whether all the registers maintained and 
returns received in his Section are really necessary, and whether any 
of them could be eliminated or simplified One group suggested even 
a periodical review m this regard. 

In one demonstration it was found that certain elaborate monthly 
statements were being received from a large number of subordinate 
offices, and copied by hand in about a dozen registers in the head- 
quarters The registers contained all the entries in the monthly 
returns plus a few additional entries, which were worked out from 
out of the figures m the monthly statements. It was agreed that the 
form of the monthly returns could be slightly expanded and the regis- 
ters at headquarters discontinued. 

In another Section three registers had been introduced to keep 
a watch on the movements of papers from clerks sitting side by side. 
The registers had not been provided for in the Manual of Office Pro- 
cedure, and had in any case outlived the purpose for which they had 
been introduced The supervisor agreed to discontinue them. 

Two other supervisors agreed to eliminate two more registers, 
which they saw were not essential. The purpose of one of them was 
being adequately served by the file register itself. The other register 
discarded was found to overlap with the Diary of Receipts. 

Just as there is scope for elimination of registers, there is scope 
for elimination of returns and periodical statements. There was one 
demonstration which showed that the headquarters were receiving 
monthly returns of cases pending with over 100 subordinate officers 
These were simply filed in over 25 different files. No action was taken 
on these individual returns, because the head of the Department was 
sending to the headquarters a consolidated monthly statement show- 
ing the cases pending with all these officers. The consolidated return 
was no doubt being scrutinised. The individual returns were j’ust a 
mass of paper, and their elimination meant so much of saving in 
effort, paper and time 

Another supervisor agreed that certain monthly statements 
received in his Section which were not being put to any use could 
easily be eliminated A third supervisor said after his demonstration 
that he would ask for the discontinuance of certain types of docu- 
ments which are of no interest whatsoever to the Ministry. 
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(ii) Avoidance of duplication — In one case certain figuies were 
received and tabulated in one Section, and then passed on to another 
Section for re-tabulation. It was agreed that the whole work might be 
centralised in the second Section 

(lii) Collection of information from material at headquarters — 
One wav of eliminating unnecessary work all round and of speeding 
up the disposal of business would be to refrain from asking others for 
information which can be gathered by the Section concerned from 
available records This principle was highlighted in one Methods 
group when a supervisor brought up for demonstration a job m which 
the practice had been to keep together the quarterly reports on a 
subject received from State Governments, and to make ad hoc 
enquiries of State Governments as and when necessity arose. The 
supervisor felt that the references to State Governments could be 
reduced and their quarterly reports put to real use by tabulating the 
information contained therein from quarter to quarter 

The same principle came up in another demonstration where the 
supervisor was trying to get consolidated material for an annual 
report from the Regional Officers who had already furnished most of 
the requisite material in their monthly reports. 

(iv) Issue of consolidated instruction— In some cases the same 
enquiries are made and the same clarifications given from time to 
time. For example, in a periodical training course the officers selected 
for training, often write for information on various points such as 
travelling allowance, joining time house rent allowance, compensa- 
tory allowance, etc It was agreed that a good deal of this correspon- 
dence could be avoided, if clear information on these points is brought 
together and communicated to the trainees m advance while inform- 
ing them of their selection for training 

In another demonstration relating to the departmental recruit- 
ment of candidates from the open market, it was found that unneces- 
sary correspondence could be avoided and time saved, if candidates 
are given in the first advertisement itself full information regarding 
the duration of the posts possibility of interviews at their own 
expense, and so on. 

In some cases, several deficiencies are noticed year after year in 
the material received from regional offices for the preparation of 
annual reports, annual estimates and so on Two demonstrations 
brought out this point, and the suggestion was that it would be worth 
while listing out the deficiencies noted and pointing out to the offices 
concerned that the over-all work could be expedited if they took care 
to remove such deficiencies from their future reports 

(v) Simultaneous references and advance prof ormae— Two 
demonstrations brought out the principle that, in cases where infor- 
mation is to be obtained from more than one source, simultaneous 
references are likely to save time One group on the basis of another 
demonstration accepted that in such cases steps should be taken as 
far as possible to prescribe proformae for replies It was agreed that 
if the points on which information is required are not stated clearly 
in advance, the replies tend to be unsatisfactory and give rise to 
further correspondence. 
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In making simultaneous references, one group said that copies 
for State Governments should be marked to the Departments or 
Officers concerned so as to ensure that they directly reach the right 
persons 

(vi) Statements in duplicate — One demonstration brought out the 
fact that certain monthly statements were being received in an office 
from the subordinate offices, retyped in the same form and sent on 
to the Ministry The supervisor saw that the labour involved in re- 
typing comparing, etc could be saved if the statements are obtained 
from the subordinate offices m duplicate, one for transmission to the 
Ministry, and one for use in his office. Two other demonstrations 
brought out the same idea about obtaining statements in duplicate, 
one copy for the file and one for consolidation or other use. 

(vn) Break-up of jobs to reduce delay — There was a case in which 
it was found that delay in the publication of an annual report could 
be reduced by circulating the draft repoit to the members concerned, 
instead of waiting for a formal meeting of the members. It was 
further agreed that as the report consists of two separate parts pre- 
pared by two different authorities, each part could be published as 
and when ready without being held over for the other part. 

(vin) To make work purposeful — One demonstration showed that 
certain reports from subordinate offices were periodically collected 
at the State level and passed on to headquarters. Extracts from these 
reports were referred back to the States by the headquarters for 
necessary action. The supervisor saw that this duplication could be 
avoided and the reports put to better use, if the officers at the State 
level forwarded the reports to headquarters with their own remarks 
and with an indication of the action taken by them 

In another case, an office was compiling monthly arrear reports 
just for their transmission to the O&M Division. The supervisor 
agreed that the statements could be scrutmised critically with a view 
to ensuring that they also serve as checks on delays. 

(ix) Delegation of powers — It has been accepted that decentralisa- 
tion and delegation of administrative and financial authority would 
reduce delay and eliminate several minor references. Two examples 
which came up for discussion seem to suggest however that there 
may be cases of this type going un-noticed. 

In one case, the head of an office outside Delhi was recommend- 
ing and forwarding the leave applications of his Class II staff to the 
headquarters in Delhi. It was for the headquarters to ascertain title 
to leave from the Accountant General concerned, who happened to 
be outside Delhi, to sanction the leave and to gazette it. Numerous 
intermediate references were involved such as receipt of reminders, 
requests for provisional sanction, issue of interim replies, receipt of 
charge reports, etc There was however no occasion when the recom- 
mendation of the head of the office was questioned or rejected by 
headquarters. No officiating arrangements were involved, and_ there 
were no financial implications When the case was examined in the 
group, the supervisor accepted that time and labour would be saved 
if powers were delegated to the head of the office to sanction the 
leave and to gazette it 
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In the second case, there was a senior officer, who happened to be 
in charge of a temporary establishment outside Delhi The establish- 
ment had been set up for a specific purpose and was sure to be wound 
up after one or two years One minor matter on which he had to 
make periodic references to the headquarters was for sanction for the 
hiring of a few typewriters Sanction was invariably accorded The 
supervisor agreed that some routine references and correspondence 
could be eliminated by delegating the requisite power to the officer 
concerned 

fmprouements need not wait /or difficulties — In most of these 
cases there were no obvious snags or difficulties Work was going on 
smoothly. A communication is received It is opened, stamped, mark- 
ed, sorted, entered m the Central Registry, distributed to the Section 
concerned, diarised, brought on to a file, noted upon and submitted 
to the officer. Dozens of other operations take place, such as drafting, 
typing, comparing, despatching entry in the assistant’s case register, 
entry in the control chart, entry in the movement register and so on 
The receipt passes through and is read by dozens of men at various 
levels. Several of these operations are repeated every time a reminder 
is received All this is done automatically and even expeditiously. But 
is all this necessary? Can the whole job or some parts of it be eliminat- 
ed, or at least simplified’ If so. will there not be some saving how- 
ever small it may be, in time, labour and expanditure? In other 
words, can more work or better work be performed by better utilisa- 
tion of existing energies’ The purpose of the Methods programme is 
to enable all the supervisory staff to see for themselves some of the 
wasteful or unnecessary work in their own Sections and to give some 
practice in applying the basic techniques for eliminating or simplify- 
ing them When once this aspect is observed and grasped, the super- 
visors are likely to find it useful throughout their working life 

(x) Follounnp the Manual of Office Procedure — To follow the 
provisions of the Manual of Office Procedure, in cases where it is not 
being done, is itself an excellent way of improving existing methods. 
Some of the provisions which are not being observed in certain cases 
came to light in the course of demonstrations in Methods groups 

Para 23 of the Manual says for example that receipts should be 
brought on to current files if they exist or placed in new files. One 
demonstration showed that important receipts of a certain type were 
simply bundled up without being brought on to current files, even 
m those cases where files existed Whenever a receipt was wanted, it 
was searched for in the bundle The supervisor said that this was 
causing difficulty and that a better way would be to keep the receipts 
in the relevant files 

Para 40 of the Manual says that where State Governments, etc , 
are consulted in any matter, preliminary examination, and where 
necessary, tabular consolidation of the replies should be started as 
soon as replies begin to arrive without being held over for the receipt 
of all replies or for the expiry of the target date. Four jobs of this 
O^pe, where the principle was not being applied, were placed before 
the groups as demonstrations There is thus scope for vigilance in this 
sphere. 

Examination of receipts as and when received applies not only to 
replies to circulars, but also to other papers. For example, one demon- 
stration showed that requisitions for office equipments are collected 
one by one till they reach a sizable figure and then examined. The 
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supervisor agreed that delay in supplies could be reduced, without 
increasing work, if each request is examined as and when received. 

Para 48 of the Manual says that for communications of a repeti- 
tive nature, approved standard skeleton drafts should be drawn up 
and cyclostyled or printed Several of the demonstrations focussed 
attention on the fact that this principle is often overlooked. The 
demonstrations showed that drafts and even notes could be 
standardised for use at several stages of work on subjects such as 
training of foreign nationals, training and refresher training of 
Depaitmental officers, work relating to conferences and committees, 
work relating to financial sanctions, etc. Other demonstrations 
showed that apart from the scope for standardisation of notes 
and drafts, there is scope for standardisation or improvement of forms 
also, such as requisition for office equipments, applications for ad- 
vances from G P Fund etc 

It is no doubt essential that every unnecessary register is elimi- 
nated But it is equally essential that every necessary register is pro- 
perly maintained Para 88 of the Manual says that a record of files 
opened during a calendar year should be kept in a File register. There 
was one demonstration which showed that in one Section there were 
about 20 current file registers, some of which had been kept open for 
about ten years, and that 300 to 500 files existed under some of the 
heads Difficulty was obviously being experienced in tracing files and 
in marking their movements The supervisor of course agreed to start 
a new consolidated file register from the 1st January 1959 
III 

Staff Relations 

Some typical problems — Even though there is no general formula 
for solving individual problems such as how to deal with a man who 
does not take interest in his work, or what to do with a man who is 
reluctant to do a piece of work, the demonstrations in the Relations 
programmes enable groups of supervisors to see for themselves how 
or why such problems arise, how best to handle them, and whether 
some of them can be prevented 

The demonstrations showed for example that one assistant was 
indifferent to his work, because he thought that he had nothing more 
to look forward to, another because he had the feeling that better 
work would not give him anything, and a third in the hope that he 
was going away on transfer One man was frustrated because his 
prospects in the past had been marred, and another because his con- 
temporaries had risen high A new clerk who was previously employ- 
ed on outdoor work was irregular in attendance, while an experienc- 
ed clerk with interest in activities outside left office before time as 
often as possible. 

Apart from these examples of chronic slackness, many demons- 
trations centred round problems caused by the disinclination^ or 
refusal ol a subordinate to do a particular piece of work Two typists 
refused to do diary work, an average one who was afraid that Ins 
memory was poor, and a good one whose heart was set on becoming 
a stenographer. In quite a few cases, experienced assistants or clerks 
expressed resentment when additional work was given to them in the 
absence on leave of other members of the Section, the general com- 
plaint being over- work; in one case, reluctance was due to fear ot 
additional work on a regular basis. 
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Besides these demonstrations, which showed tiiat the same prob- 
lem may be due to different causes, there were demonstrations which 
showed that the same cause may give rise to different problems. 
Because of a false sense of dignity, an experienced stenographer was 
reluctant to work with a junior officer, a good Upper Division Clerk 
to maintain a movement register, and an average diarist to take an 
immediate paper to a Section 

There are several other situations m which according to the 
demonstrations supervisors fail to get willing work from their staff 
In two cases, supervisors did not have the co-operation of senior assis- 
tants who were previously in charge of their sections In one case an 
assistant was dissatisfied because he was not permitted to accept a 
better job outside, and there was a drop in the standard of his work 
Another assistant put m a direct application for a post outside. The 
Department frowned upon this and his work began to deteriorate. In 
a third case, a good assistant was taking a last chance in a competi- 
tive examination, he concentrated all his energy on this examination 
even during office hours to the detriment of office work. 

In discussing these pioblems, the participants tried to get the 
facts of each case, to examine how one fact affects another, to see the 
root cause, to consider what possible actions can be taken and to 
assess the possible result of each action on the individual, the group 
and work as a whole By examining a few' problems of their own in 
this manner, each group sees the real meaning and application of the 
principle that the key for the prevention of problems, and also for 
their solution lies in making their staff want to work To give them 
a sense of recognition, security and belonging would stimulate their 
loyalty, pride and satisfaction An intelligent practice of the follow- 
ing principles, which are suggestive, and not exhaustive would help 
in this: (i) Treat people as individuals, (n) Be considerate and help- 
ful; (ni) Give credit when due, (iv) Take them into confidence; (v) 
Make best use oE each person’s ability; (vi) Take firm action when 
necessary; and (vii) Set higher standards for oneself. 

( 1 ) Treat people as individuals' — In demonsti ation after demon- 
stration. the participants realised that of all the principles of human 
relations, one that a supervisor should always keep in mind is to treat 
each member of his staff as an individual with his own abilities and 
aspirations, doubts and difficulties likes and dislikes strengths and 
weaknesses Some of the positue or negative traits which mav aupear 
in any combination oi in any degiee m any individual are as follows 



Positive 

Negative 

(1) 

Ambitious 

Resigned 

(2) 

Bold 

Diffident 

(3) 

Broad-minded 

Selfish 

(41 

Cheerful 

Morose 

(51 

Enthusiastic 

Disgruntled 

(6) 

Fnendlv 

Quarrelsome 

(7) 

Imaginative 

Dull 

(8) 

Methodical 

Disti acted 

(9) 

Quick 

Plodding 

(10) 

Reasonable 

Aigumeniatn 

ni> 

Ti ustmg 

Suspiciou 

(12) 

Trustworthy 

Unreliable 
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supervisor may only be transferring a liability to one of his collea- 
gues. In consideration of these facts, the groups felt that in the 
interest of the individual, the group and work as a whole, a super- 
visor should try to help erring men to make necessary adjustments 
and to develop their abilities, by teaching them properly, by criticis- 
ing constructively, by praising good work, by making them feel that 
the supervisor is really interested in them. This is likely to stimulate 
their loyalty to the supervisor and to the organisation which they 
both serve Advise him encourage him, persuade him. and talk to 
him frankly, weie some of the suggestions made by the group mem- 
bers in different demonstrations 

In one case, a supervisor had lecorded two or three times on the 
files of an average but prompt assistant, that the matter should have 
been examined properly, that it should not have been handled m that 
slip-shod fashion, etc The assistant who was generally well-behaved 
resented these remarks, and this became an additional problem for 
the supervisor The group felt that better results could be secured by 
a more positive approach m the matter of correction, 1 e , by pointing 
out ways to improve in a helpful \\ ay It was agreed that one should 
not reprimand in public and that reprimand should not be such as to 
humiliate a person. This will increase his sense of security and conse- 
quently of satisfaction in work 

(m) Give credit when due— In manv of the demonstrations one 
of the ideas of the participants was that to give recognition creates a 
sense of progress, and would motivate a man to do better Fair recog- 
nition of one part of a job stimulates a man to do the whole job 
better. When a particular action is praised, actions of that type 
increase Moreover a subordinate is likely to take blame in the right 
spirit, and to be less on the defensive about his weaknesses when he 
finds that his good points are recognised by the supervisor It was 
agreed therefore that a supervisor should make it a DOinf to observe 
extra or unusual perfoimance in the same way in which he observes 
bad work, slow work, irreeular attendance and other short comings 
Some of the ways in which recognition can be given m deserving 
cases are — (a) Appreciate help received: (b) Ask for suggestions and 
listen to his ideas; (c) Cheer him uu over an occasional failure, if it is 
not serious; (d) Give him confidential work important work, or res- 
ponsible work, (e) Make him feel wanted. (f) Praise good work, (g) 
Show interest in personal accomplishments; (h) Take criticism, if 
any, in good spirit, and make the best use of it 

(iv) Take them into confidence — One demonstration illustrated 
the principle that it is a good practice to keep men informed of 
changes that will affect them to tell them why if possible and to get 
them to accept the change A good Upper Division Clerk because of 
lus honesty and competence, was picked up for transfer, to another 
Upper Division Clerk’s post m the same section cairying same pay 
but greater responsibility He knew about it onlv after orders were 
issued, and he managed to evade the transfer. The group felt that the 
man might have accepted the change willingly if he had been inform- 
ed about it in advance and also told why if necessary. 

When taken into confidence one gets a sense of participation in 
the decision, and becomes therefore more inclined to accept it 

<v) Make best use of each oer«or’« abili'n — Discussions duting the 
demonstrations brought out the importance of making best use of 
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each pei son’s ability, and of looking for ability not now being used 
The following are some broad categories of work for which some 
people show marked abilities or weaknesses : (a) Case work, or figure 
work, (b) Collection of facts, or interpretation of facts; (c) Desk 
work, or outdoor work, (d) Diary, or typing; (e) Establishment work, 
or legislative work, (f) Work involving frequent interruptions; and 
(g) Work requiring memory and attention to details. 

What is dull to one man may be interesting to another. An intel- 
ligent, ambitious man may get bored with some simple routine 
work, while a man unth different traits may be visibly unhappy if 
he is taken off the same work A supervisor who takes this into 
account and tries to make the best use of each person’s ability will be 
stimulating his pride and satisfaction m work and will therefore be 
able to get better work It was mentioned in the discussions that there 
are men who are not fully engaged tor one reason ot other. There 
was one demonstration in which the complaint was that the Section 
typist, used to be frequently absent from his seat When the problem 
was analysed, it was found that the typist was supposed to be helping 
an assistant in routine w ork, but that he was not of much help, that 
he was having spare time and that recording and indexing were in 
arrears in the Section One of the ideas of the group was that 
frequent absence of the typist could be checked and better work ob- 
tained from him by assigning more definite duties to him. It is de- 
moralising for any one to have got enough to do or not to know what 
to do next At the same time, even though a man who is over-worked 
makes a noise about it, he generally keeps silent when he is under- 
worked. It is therefore for the supervisor to look for ability not used 
and make best possible use of it, so as to get a full day’s willing work 
from every member of the staff 

(vi) Firm action— A supervisor must no doubt strive to make his 
men. want to work by being considerate and helpful so as to make 
them feel that he is really interested in them, by giving them recogni- 
tion so as to motivate them to do better, by taking them into confi- 
dence so as to give them a sense of participation and by making best 
use of their ability, so as to get a full day’s willing work There may 
however be times when in spite of his efforts a supervisor may fail to 
get satisfactory work. There may be a man who does not accept the 
responsibility of self-discipline and goes his own way regardless ot 
his own interest or the interest of the group and work Patience may 
cease to be a virtue on such occasions, and firm action may be neces- 
sary to correct the situation As was mentioned in one senior group 
a supervisor should not refrain from firm action in such cases, where 
a man does not respond to consideration or kindness 

(vii) Set higher standards for oneself — In a problem presented by 
a supervisor of the second level, the supervisor immediately below 
was attending office late. One of the assistants took advantage of this 
and also started being late. The junior supervisor because of his o*R 
irregular attendance could not do anything to rectify the assistant. 
The problem illustrated the principle that if a supervisor is to main- 
tain discipline, he himself should set a good example for his staff 

This applies not only to the field of discipline, but to the entire 
field of supervision The supervisor is the man who is in constant 
contact w ith the members of his section. The work of the section wm 
depend to a large extent on his own attitude towards work and stall 
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If he is apathetic, average members of the staff will take advantage 
of the situation and their work will go down. If on the other hand he 
shows real interest in the work and m his staff, he will be giving an 
impetus to individual effort and self-improvement, and his enthusiasm 
will become contagious. One Relations group said that it is within a 
supervisor to bring down the standard of work of his whole section 
or to raise it up and that therefore each supervisor should try to set 
higher standards for himself by striving to increase his knowledge of 
work, his capacity to instruct, his ability to improve methods and his 
skill in the handling of staff (To be completed). 

REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF 
THE FAIR WAGE CLAUSE AND C.P W D CONTRACTORS’ 
LABOUR REGULATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST 
DECEMBER 1957 

Scope and Object — In order to protect the workers employed by 
the CPW.D contractors from exploitation, the Fair Wage Clause 
and the Central Public Works Department Contractors’ Labour Regu- 
lations were framed and brought into force by the Central Govern- 
ment in 1946 Since then the Regulations have been amended from 
time to time. These Regulations are mainly intended to ensure that 
the workers are not paid less than the fair wage fixed by the C P W.D 
and that no unlawful deductions are made The Fair Wage Clause and 
the Regulations have been incorporated in the form of contract 
entered into by the CPWD. with the contractors The contractors 
are, therefore, bound to comply with the conditions of the Clause 
and the Regulations m the same way as other conditions of contract 
Mam Prolusions— 1 The Regulations provide for (i) the payment 
of fhe prescribed wages to workmen, (n) fixing of the wage period, 
the date and mode of payment (m) regulation of deductions from 
wages (iv) maintenance of records, (v) issue of wage-cards, <vi) 
display of notices, etc Provision has aso been made in the terms of 
contract for contractors making available to their workmen certain 
amenities such as dnnkmg water, protective footwear, first-aid, 
creches, rest shelters, washing-places, latennes and urinalsi etc 
Employment of children below the age of 14 years is prohibited. 
Benefits available under the Workmen's Compensation Act and the 
Maternity Benefit Acts have also been extended to the labour covered 
by the Regulations 

Administration — For the investigation and settlement of workers’ 
claims and enforcement of other provisions of the Regulations, 
Labour Officers have been appointed under the administrative control 
of the C.P.W D. The Conciliation Officers (C) and the Labour In- 
spectors (C) of the Industrial Relations Machinery have also been 
vested with the powers of a Labour Officer by the Central Govern- 
ment. The Regional Labour Commissioners have been made the 
Appellate Authority under these Regulations, and the Chief Labour 
Commissioner is the final authority to interpret the. provisions of 
the Regulations During the year under report, the" enforcement 
machinery consisted of 12 Labour Officers — 8 at Delhi and one each 
at Calcutta. Madras. Bombay and Madhopur under the administrative 
control of the C.PWD and 22 Conciliation Officers and 88 Laboui 
Inspectors of the Industrial Relations Machinery. These officers are 
L/I>l8DjfLB— 3 
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required to make on-the-spot enquiries at the work-sites and report 
the irregularities noticed to the Executive Engineer concerned for 
securing rectification thereof by the contractors. The contractors are 
also directly asked by the inspecting officers to rectify the irregula- 
rities and submit compliance reports to the inspecting officers. In 
cases of non-payment or short-payment of wages, the Executive En- 
gineers concerned are requested to withhold the amount of wages 
due to the workers from the contractors’ bill and to arrange payment 
of the same to the workers concerned Any person aggrieved by 
the decision of the Inspecting Officer may prefer an appeal against 
such decision to the Regional Labour Commissioner concerned 
within 30 days from the date of decision. Subject to such appeals, 
the decision of the Inspecting Officer is final and binding upon the 
parties 

Enforcement — The total number of C.P W D, contractors’ estab- 
lishments during 1957 was 3,952 as against 2,888 in the preceding 
year The average daily number of workers employed in these 
establishments in 1957 was 32,115 as against 24,984 in 1956. Of the 
3,952 establishments, 1,100 were inspected* during 1957 as against 
1 091 in the previous year The inspections covered 28 per cent of the 
total establishments and 37 per cent of the total workers as against 
38 per cent of establishments and 42 per cent of workers covered 
during the preceding year It would thus be seen that though the 
actual number of establishments inspected was more than those in- 
spected during the preceding year, there had been a decrease in 
the percentage of inspections vis-a-vis the total number of establish- 
ments This may be due to the fact that the strength of the Inspect- 
ing Officers did not increase proportionately with the increase in the 
number of establishments 

As many as 4,556 irregularities were detected during the year as 
against 4,194 in 1956 Of the former. 21 per cent related to cases of 
non-payment of wages or delay in payment of wages. This may be 
mainly due to want of permanent addresses of the workmen who 
leave employment and in respect of whom remittance of unclaimed 
wages was not possible Of the total irregularities, 60 per cent were 
rectified during the year The corresponding figure for the previous 
year was 54 per cent The minor irregularities were normally got 
rectified by persuasion through the Executive Engineers During the 
year, 20 appeals were preferred by the contractors under these regu- 
lations Of these, 17 were disposed of and three were settled by 
mutual consent 

The inspecting officers investigated cases of non-payment/short- 
payment of wages and submitted their reports to the Authorities con- 
cerned specifying the amounts to be withheld from the contractors 
biffs on this account As a safeguard, the contractors are required to Ob' 
tarn clearance certificates m this respect from the Labour Officers before 
their bills are passed for payment and their secunty deposits refund- 
ed As many as 1,662 clearance certificates were issued by the Labour 
Officers during the year under review as against 620 issued in the 
previous year An amount to the tune of about Rs 86,000 in respect 
of 153 establishments was actually withheld on this account during 
the year under review as against about Rs 55,000 in respect of 505 

f This n apart from tKa 419 istabliihment3 inspect' d by lha officers of the Industrial 
Relations MacLneiy. 
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establishments in the previous year The amount actually paid to the 
workers during the year under report was, however, Rs. 33,000 in 98 
cases. The amount withheld could not be fully disbursed in all the 
cases due to migration of workers without leaving their permanent 
addresses 

Welfare Amemties — During inspections of establishments i e , 
work-spots the officers also make a check up to ensure that the 
amenities contemplated under the terms of contract have been pro- 
vided by the contractors. It was, however, experienced that owing to 
the short duration of contracts and the casual nature of employ- 
ment, the welfare amenities provided by the contractors were gene- 
rally inadequate- 

As in the case of enforcement of other Acts, the inadequacy of 
the inspecting staff was militating against the effective enforcement 
of the Regulations It was more so m view of the increased tempo of 
the building activities of the C P W.D For timely inspection of the 
work places, it is also desirable that particulars of the work orders 
should invariably be furnished by the Executive Engineers to the 
Central Industrial Relations Machinery It might also be desirable 
to delete from the Regulations, the power of exempting contractors 
employing less than 50 workers trom the maintenance of wage 
registers and wage slips. 


COAL MINES PROVIDENT FUND SCHEME— SUMMARY OF THE 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 
Scope— The Coal Mines Provident Scheme framed in pursuance 
of Section 3 of the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 
Act, 1948 was at the end of March 1957. applicable to the coal mines 
situated in the States of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh. 
Assam and Hyderabad The scope of the Act was extended during 
the year 1957-58 to the coal mines in the State of Rajasthan with 
retrospective effect i.e , from the 1st October 1955 The application 
of the scheme to the coal mines transferred to the newly-formed 
States of Bombay and Andhra Pradesh under the State Re-orgamsa- 
tion Act, 1956, was regularised by an adaptation order notified in 
terms of Section 120 of the State Re-orgamsation Act, 1956 

Administration and Finances — The Coal Mines Provident Fund 
constituted under the scheme is administered by a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the Central Government in accordance with the pro- 
visvon contaYKed vn para 3 of the Coal Mmes ’Pumdeirt Fund Scheme 
The actual execution of the scheme is in the hands of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner with effect from 27th January 1958 
The rate of contribution to provident fund was fixed at a uniform 
rate of 61 per cent, of the total emoluments of the members in all 
States except Rajasthan The total sum realized as provident fund 
contribution during the period under review was Rs 3,4016.235 as 
against Rs 2,72,52,835 in the preceding year. The increased lealisa- 
tions are due to the revised rate of provident fund contribution and 
enhancement of wages consequent upon the implementation of the 
All India Industrial Tribunal (Colliery Disputes) Award and pay- 
ment of provident fund contributions on arrear wages which were 
being made by the coal mines m instalments A total sum of 
Rs. 10,49,664 was realized during the year as administrative charges 
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as against Rs 8 17,424 in the previous year. The increase in the ad- 
ministrative charges was due to the corresponding increase in the 
realisation ot provident fund contribution as explained above 

The account for the year under review closed with a revenue 
surplus of Rs 14 22,839 as against an estimated budgetary balance of 
Rs 12,25,340 The increase m the surplus during the year was due to 
the increase in administrative charges. The investment of balances 
of the Fund is made having regard to the maximum yield with 
absolute security Upto the end of March 1958 a total sum of 
Rs 12,02,66,785 was invested in Government securities of the face 
value of Rs 12,66,57,400 

During the year under report 14,815 fresh claims were received 
as against 11,675 during the previous year. The total number of 
claims settled during the year was 11,716 involving payment of 
Rs 20,40,756 as against 9,378 claims involving payment of Rs. 10,46,181 
during the previous year. All possible efforts were made to settle 
the claim expeditiously. 

Enforcement — The inspection machinery consists of 8 inspectors 
appointed exclusively for this purpose. The assistance of Junior 
Labour Inspectors and Labour Inspectors of Industrial Relations 
machinery of the Central Government is also available for the pur- 
pose The total number of inspections carried out by all these officers 
during the year was 3,283 Four hundred thirty show cause notices 
were issued to the defaulting coal mines and 199 complaints 
were filed as against 272 show cause notices and 158 complaints 
during the previous year. A total sum of Rs. 9,775 was awarded as 
compensation by various couits and a further sum of Rs. 8,279 was 
realized as incidental charges in respect of 28 cases of withdrawals 
during the year No complaints were filed merely on technical 
grounds, and the policy of conciliation and not contention continued 
during the year 

Important changes made during the year — During the year 
under report the definition of the term ‘Period of Membership’ con- 
tained in para 2(k) of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme was 
amended According to the new definition the period of member- 
ship is counted from the date of employment in the colliery where- 
from a worker qualifies for the membership of the Fund and termi- 
nates on the day on which the amount standing to the credit of th e 
member is tendered for payment. A provision has also been made 
to the effect that the cases where the date of employment cannot be 
ascertained the first day of the quarter in which a worker qualifies 
for the membership of the Fund should be taken as the date of com- 
mencement of membership. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE PAYMENT OF 

WAGES ACT, 1936 IN MINES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 

1957* 

During 1957, all persons employed in mines as defined in the 
Mines Act, 1952 and drawing wages less than Rs. 200 per month (the 
wage limit has been raised to Rs. 400 p m. since 1st April, 1958) were 
covered by the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Payment of Wages 
Act primarily seeks to ensure to the workers regular a nd prompt 
v * The Report for the year 1058 wai published in the August, 1958 issue of the Indian 
L6^uf\Qa2eUs. 
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.payment of wages and to piotect the wage earners against arbitrary 
deductions and fines. The Payment of Wages (Mines) Rules, 1956, 
•which came into force on 30th November. 1956, are applicable to all 
mines as defined in the Mines Act, 1952. 

Enforceme7it Machinery — The authority in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Act in mines vests with the Central Industrial 
Relations Machinery. The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 
Deputy Chief Labour Commissioner, Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners, Conciliation Officers. Labour Inspectors, Junior Labour In- 
spectors and the Provident Fund Inspectors (under the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner) have been notified as “Inspectors" 
under the Act Inspection visits ate mainly carried out by the Labour 
Inspectors, Junior Labour Inspectors and the Provident Fund In- 
spectors. The Conciliation Officers and the Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners also visit the units for purposes of inspection and chcck-up 
of the inspection reports made bv their subordinate officers 

Inspections and Irregulanties — During the year under review, 
<1258 inspections were made and 16,742 irregularities detected, the 
corresponding figures for the previous year were 4,781 and 18,023 
respectively. It will thus be seen that there was a fall of 11 per cent, 
and 7 per cent respectively in the number of inspections made and 
Irregularities detected as compared to the previous year This may be 
due to the fact that a number of beats of Labour Inspectors remained 
vacant The Dhanbad Region, where a large number of mines is 
concentrated, alone accounted for 10,702 irregularities ie about 64 
per cent, of the total A break-up of irregularities detected by their 
nature and also by regions is given below • — 


Number of Irregularities m the Various Regions 


Nature of Irregularities 

1 

Cal- | 
cutta 

Madras 

Plinn. 

bad 

P embay 

< T abal 

pur 

Kanpur 

Total 

1 Non display of notices, 
date of payments L 

list of Acts f>r 07DI8- | 

Bious &. wage rales. 1 

07 

430 

1,171 

101 

2 >7 

43 

2,117 

2 Non mainlenanco or 
registers. 

40 


070 

120 

120 

09 

1,470 

3 Improper maintenance 
ef registers. 


ISO 

0,490 

110 

157 


5,970 

4 Delayed payment of 

801 

101 

2,220 

r .2 

309 

2 

3,011 

5 Non-payment of wages 

8 

1,027 


37 



1,927 

6 Un authorised deduc- 


42 

22 


r, 


CD 

7 Imposition of fines , 

1 

0 

4 


11 


22 

8 Deductions for lo«s or 
damage. 


12 

4 


17 


29 

9 Recoveries of advance 


7 

0 

1 

lb 


29 

10 Othws . 

10 

120 

1,110 

14 

150 

10 

1/14 

Total 

1,018 

3,2S 8 

10,702 

407 

1 107 

1.70 

10,712 
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It will be observed from the table that irregularities in respect 
of “improper maintenance of registers” were the highest being 5970 
and formed about 35 8 per cent of the total. Cases of delayed pay- ’ 
ment of wages accounted for 21 5 per cent, followed by “Non-display 
of notices etc ”, (12 6 per cent ) and “Non-payment of Wages” (11.7 
per cent) 

Rectification of Irregularities — As per the procedure generally 
followed, employers were apprised of the irregularities observed and 
necessary steps were taken to ensure their early rectification. The 
percentage of irregularities rectified to total detected decreased from 
93 per cent in 1956 to 74 per cent in 1957. The number of irregulari- 
ties contested by employers was 24 as against 14 in the previous 
year As regards the time taken for rectifications, 38 per cent of 
the irregularities were rectified within three months, 21 per cent, 
within 3 to 6 months, 9 per cent within 6 to 9 months and 6 per 
cent within 9 to 12 months 

Claims— Under Section 15 of the Act, 48 applications for delayed 
payment of wages and one for un-authorised deductions were 
preferred during the year under review Of these 49 cases, 20 were 
decided in favour of the applicants, 4 against them, 3 were withdrawn 
and the rest, le 22, were pending with the Authorities at the close 
of the year. The total amount awarded to the applicants in respect 
of claims preferred was Rs 59,857. 

Annual Returns — Rule 18 of the Payment of Wages (Mines) 
Rules, 1956 makes it obligatory for every employer to submit an 
annual return giving details of the number of persons employed, total 
wages paid and deductions made on account of fines, damages, etc 
In all, 790 mines submitted these returns giving the requisite 'nforma- 
tion for the year 1957 as against 689 mines for the previous year 
The number of persons employed in mines submitting returns was 
3,22,718 of which 2,67,417 were men and 55,301 women. The total 
wages paid during the year to all workers were Rs 31,37,09 420 
Deductions made on account of fines and damages amounted to 7-1 
m 688 cases and Rs 4,060 in 2,417 cases, respectively 

Prosecutions — The Act is being administered mainly thiough 
pursuasive methods and it is only in cases of habitual offenders that 
recourse to penal provisions is taken. The number of prosecutions 
launched during 1957 was only 3. 

Conclusions — The Officers of the Central Industrial Relations 
Machinery charged with the enforcement of the Act reported that 
legislative provisions are being well observed in larger mines ana 
the small units which are situated at far flung areas continue to be 
the defaulters The Inspectors could not visit those small mine c - fre- 
quently for want of proper transport facilities On the whole, the 
working of the Act during the year under review was fairly satis- 
factory 


SURVEY OF THE DELHI EMPLOYMENT MARKET 
( October 1957 — September 1958) 

1 Scope and limitations — The main findings of the employment 
market survey for 12 months ending September 1958 are summarised 
below The data relating to employees were collected every quarter 
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on a voluntary basis from all establishments in the public sector and 
from those employing 10 or more persons in the private sector The 
employment figures during each quarter relate to the last day of 
the Quarter. Ninety-one per cent, of the employers in the private 
sector and 97 per cent, of the establishments m the public sector res- 
ponded with the requisite data for the quarter ended September 1958 
2. Employment Trend — During the period October 1957 to Sep- 
tember 1958. the level of employment in Delhi continued to show <n 
upward trend The index of employment in the private sector, ex- 
cluding construction (31 December 1955=100) rose from 103 8 at 
the end of September 1957 to 108 at the end of September 1958 In the 
public sector, the index went up from 118 to 125 during tne same 
period The number of establishments which were covered and the 
number of persons employed in them at the end of September 1958 
is given in the table below: — 



Sector 

Number of 1 

Number of 



reporting 

employees 



establishments 1 

ns on 30-9-5S 

(t) Private 


2 00S 1 

00,548 

(ii) Public 


r>ca 1 

1,94,153 


In the private sector, the rise in employment during the period 
under review was significant under medical health and educational 
services followed by manufacturing industries like sundry hardware 
chinaware and crockery, bicycle, printing of newspapers, insulated 
wires and cables, rice and flour milling and hydrogenated oils Some 
increases in employment also occurred under banking and cold- 
storage establishments Cotton spinning and weaving which employs 
over 20,000 workers is the biggest industry in Delhi Emplo\ment in 
this industry remained more or less stationary during the period 
Apart from seasonal fluctuations no change was repotted in the 
beverages industry. 

In the public sector, administrative departments under the 
Central and State Governments and quasi-Government establish- 
ments and local bodies continued to show a rising trend in the num- 
bers employed Important fields in which employment edged upward 
were education, medical and health services, railways, telephones, 
research institutes, bus transport, banking, insurance and State 
trading. 

3 Persons Seeking Work — Along with the rise in the level of 
employment, the unemployment situation as revealed bv the number 
of persons registered at the Delhi Employment Exchange showed 
no improvement. While only 17 7 thousand persons were registered 
during the quarter ended December 1957, the pressure of employment 
seekers increased in the subsequent quarters and during the Quarter 
ended September 1958, 28 8 thousand persons sought registration The 
steep rise occurred mainly due to the rush of the educated persons 
for registration following the announcement of the examination 
results, and other new’ entrants to the employment market who 
constituted 80 5 per cent, of the total registrants during the quarter 
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ended September 1958 Other sectors from which applicants came for 
registration were services (9 0 per cent.), followed by electricity, gas, 
water and sanitary seivices (4 9 per cent.), manufacturing (20 per 
cent ), construction (1 7 per cent.), agriculture (0 8 per cent.), trade 
and commerce (0 8 per cent) and other economic activities (03 per 
cent) 

The cumulative number of unemployed applicants remaining 
on the live register of the Delhi Exchange also rose to 01,000 at the 
end of September 1958 Of the persons seeking work at the end cf 
September 1958, 48 8 per cent were seeking unskilled work, 293 
per cent clerical jobs, 11 8 per cent, skilled work and the remaining 
10 1 per cent were desirous of professional, higher technical, ad- 
ministrative and executive posts. 

Among the 61,000 persons seeking work 25 7 per cent, were 
educated persons who had passed matriculation or higher examina- 
nation Among the educated, 75 8 per cent were matriculates. 93 
per cent, intermediates and the remaining 14 9 per cent, graduates. 

4 Workers in Short Supply— Based on the reports of the em- 
ployers as well as the experience of the Delhi Exchange m regard to 
the difficulties felt in filling up vacancies, the following occupations 
have been identified as those in which shortages existed during the 
quarter 


Men 

Stenographers, salesman, phy- 
sics teacher, die-maker, turner, lino- 
mechamc, monotype casa'i. power- 
loom weaver, moulder, chemical 
engineer, ceramic expert. 


Women 

Librarian, physical training 
instructress, teacher in English 
and domestic science, nurse. 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 

The above Act received the assent of the President on the 20th 
March, 1959 and will come into force on such date as the Central 
Government may, by notification, appoint. Salient features of the Act 
have already been published in November, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[The Gazette of India ( Extraordinary ); March 31, 1959J. 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE ACT, 1948 — EXTENSION ' TO 
CERTAIN AREAS IN RAJASTHAN AND UTTAR PRADESH 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (3) of Section 1 
of the above Act. the Central Government have put into force with 
effect from the 29th March, 1959, the provisions of Chapter IV (except 
potions 44 and 45 which have already been brought into force), 
Chapter^ and Chapter VI [except sub-section (1) of section 76 and 
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sections 77, 78, 79 and 81 which have already been brought into force] 
in the following areas of the States of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh:— 
Rajasthan : 

(i) The areas within the municipal limits of Shri Ganganagar, 
and 

(u) The areas within the limits of revenue villages of Moja 
Fatehabad; Moja Malipur and Moja Mahabatnagar in 
Tehsil and District Dholpur. 

Uttar Pradesh : 

(l) The areas within Sahjanwa comprising of revenue villages 
of Ghasar and Keshopore. in Tehsil Sadar in Pargana 
Hasanpur-Maghar, District Gorakhpur, 

(n) The areas within the limits of Mirzapur Municipality, 

(m) The areas within the municipal limits of Ghaziabad, and 
revenue village of Dundahera, in Tehsil Ghaziabad, District 
Meerut, and 

(iv) The areas within the limits of Town Area, Modinagar 
[The Gazette of India (Extraordinary), March 26 and 28, 
1959] 


THE ANDHRA PRADESH EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COURTS 
RULES, 1958 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh have framed the above Rules 
and they have enforced the same with effect from the 16th April, 
1959. Some important features of these rules have already been pub- 
lished in September, 1958 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 
[Andhra Pradesh Gazette, April 16, 1959]. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, 1936 — EXTENSION TO KANDLA 
PORT 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (5) of section 
1 of the above Act in its application to the Kutch region of the State 
of Bombay, the Government of Bombay have extended, from 10th 
January, 1959, the provisions of the said Act to the following per- 
sons: — 

“Persons employed on work in connection with the loading, un- 
loading movement or storage of cargoes in or on any dock, 
wharf or jetty in the Port of Kandla or work in connection 
with the preparation of ships or other vessels for the receipt 
or discharge of cargoes or leaving the Port of Kandla ” 
[Notification No. FDE 1857-J, dated the 17th December, 1958]. 


DRAFT RULES RELATING TO HYDERABAD HOUSING BOARD 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 70 of the Hyder- 
abad Housing Board Act, 1956, the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
propose to make the above Rules and have published them in the 
State Gazette for general information. The draft Rules deal, inter alia. 
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serviw'of’X'o, 1 members , a ? d remuneration and other conditions of 
® YL C ® * j be Chairman of the Board; appointment of Committees 
servants 30 ^ f ° rm ° f contract and c ° ndl t i ons of service of officers anil 

[Notification No GO Ms 630, Health and Local Admimstra. 

r H da, f d *, he 1Eth March ' 1959 — The Andhra 
Pradesh Gazette. April 2, 1959], 


THE KERALA PLANTATION LABOUR RULES 1959 

these T w,U G come n ,nS ,t f ^ framed the ab °Ve Rules a ” d 

has alreadv ° m n 2’ med ‘ atel S r - A told summary of the rules 

Labour Gazelu! pUbhshcd m September. 1957 issue of the Indian 

[Not l 1 9 fi 5 i a,1 “! lf-56/57/LM.AD, dated the 13th March, 
1959 — The Koala Gazette, April 7, 1959], 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN (MADHYA PRADESH) 
RULES, 1958 

Rules which^have^p® ° f ^ adh Y a Pradesh have framed the above 
Salient featui«S < t nfo !' ced "l' ,h eftect tlom Ioth April, 13 59 
ber, 1959 issue of the fndtn LoSur 'ca/efe™ “ N ° VI!m ' 

IMadhya Pradesh Gazette, April 10, 1959]. 


THE MADRAS Bm>I INDUSTRJAL PREMISES (REGULATION 
UP CONDITIONS OF WORK) RULES, 1959 

sect,™ TfoTthe mLC = i s '™ fa rred b y sub-sections ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) of 
Conditions of Work) Ac? 19^. I " dustnaI Premises (Regulation of 
the above Rules These*’ r$?' th Government of Madras have made 
beedi industrial premises ^eSth^Tfarp"* 67 ^ 110 ' l° T 15ce " Sin ^ ° f 
and leave with wages. ’ he Ith> weIfare : working hours of workers 

[Notification No GO Ms 1433(LAB). dated the 30th March, 
1959-The Fort St George Gazette of April 8, 1959] 

DRAFT RAJASTHAN PAYMENT OF WAGES RULES, 1959 

(4) of section e 2G £ nf h tV,^°p erS conferred b y sub-sections (2), (3) and 
ment of Rajasthan « ? ymen 1 t of u Wa «« Act. 1936, the Govern- 
published m the State Gazett^f 6 the . above Rule s which have been 
framed — will renpil tVm f° r information These rules when 

and all other rules coran™ < w h ? n f F ayme ? t of Wages Rules - 1951 
Abu and Sunel areas The drtfi S these r H Ies m force m tbe Ajmer, 
certain registers and deal ™th rule ^ pro Y lde f , or the maintenance of 
notice of dates of payment ^mU^i ters , Ilke disp]a y of wa 8 e rates ! 
and omissions, procedure procedure J°r a PP r ovaI of list of acts 
Hons for breach of contract aKS fin ,5 S and deductlQ ns: deduc- 
penalties etc * advan ces, submission of annual return; 

[ N°tificatim^ No F 3(66)Lab/58, dated the 26 th February, 
me najasthan Gazette, April 9, 1959 ]. 
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THE KERALA PLANTATION LABOUR HOUSING SCHEME 
RULES, 1959 

The Government of Kerala have framed the Plantation Labour 
Housing Scheme Rules, 1959. which provide for the grant of loans to 
planters deserving of such assistance for construction of residential 
houses for their resident plantation workers governed by the Planta- 
tion Labour Act, 1951 The rules came into force with effect from the 
1st April, 1959 

[The Kerala Gazette. No 12, March 24. 1959] . 


DECISIONS 

AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL. BOMBAY IN THE 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE BHUPENDRA DYEING AND 
PRINTING WORKS, BOMBAY AND THEIR WORKMEN* 

The unit, which is engaged in the business of hand dyeing and 
hand printing or block printing represents almost the first case m 
this particular industry in Bombay State, to be referred to an Indus- 
trial Tribunal for adjudication The issues involved in the dispute 
related to wage scales, bonus for 1956-57, leave without pa> and 
festival holidays The decision of the Tribunal in so far as it relates 
to wage scales is briefly given below 

The workers’ demanded incremental wage scales for ceitain 
occupations, i e . Began. Washer. Ironer, Printer and Dyer Taking 
into consideration the three well-established principles, viz, concern 
being well-established, its financial position and no immediate danger 
of its deterioration, the Tribunal prescribed the following wage-scales 
for the different occupations that exist in the unit 


SI. 

Xo. 

Occupation 

\I age-Bcales (per day) 



Rs ns. p= Rs. as. pc 

Rs. 

as. ps. 

1 

Begnri and Washer (unskilled) 

2 8 0 0 1 0 

3 

2 0 






2 

Ironer (semi-skilled) 

2 11 6 0 16 

3 

10 C 

3 j 

Printer (d,i)Jrd) . . 1 

3 2 0 0 2 0 

4 

fi 0 

4 

Dyer (shil'ed) . . • 

3 2 0 0 2 0 

4 

6 0 


While prescribing the minimum wage-scale for the unskilled cate- 
gories, viz . Began and Washer, the Tribunal observed that the exist- 
ing consolidated daily wage of Rs 1-8-0 of the unskilled categories in 
most of the concerns of this industry in Bombay State is too low’ to 
enable a worker to maintain himself and it compares unfavourably 
with the minimum consolidated wage in a very large number of 
concerns in Greater Bombay 


• Published in the Ttomboy Corrnumni Gmrtle dated March 20, 1050. 
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ABOLITION OF CONTRACT SYSTEM— DECISION OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, BOMBAY* 

The dispute between the Kandivli Metal Works, Kandivh and 
its workmen (excluding the clerks) over the demand for the abolition 
of contract labour and fixation of their wages was referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal, Bombay The contention of the workers’ union 
was that the company was getting certain work done through con- 
tractors According to the union, (1) the contractors’ workers were 
recruited with the company’s consent, (11) they worked under its 
instructions (111) their names were in the company’s muster roll, 
and their work was recorded by its time keeper, (iv) their leave was 
sanctioned by its officers and, (v) the employers supplied all the 
necessary machinery and tools, etc , to the workers in question These 
workers did not only sign the contractors’ book for having received 
«<?^ eS ,i etC L bU u al ?° the com P an y’s and the spinning workers 
directly by the company. It was further argued that the 
company resorted to the use of contractors’ labour with the object 
in § application of the industrial laws and the consequent 
y a ?u S were t0 ° low and the y were unfairly denied 
the benefits due to them under the law. 

?n n JS aI£ . ° f *5? empI ?y ers was argued that the reference was 
aS ? e T rkers were not lts employees and, as such, 
the ennwf i\ dlspi i t ? and aIso that the demand for abolition of 
them h^thl ur infringed the fundamental rights guaranteed to 
choTce Ve^ardml 'SI 10 ” V1Z tb ? right to carry on business at its 
wages and^unfarrriiMMM ]* nions legation about the inadequacy of 
the® w 0 ?kL ro, M S T ICe condltl0ns the company argued that 
real ™£lover7? e * the 7 representations about this to their 

their grievances 6 ’ the contractors . and the company could not redress 

comSifyThaUhe 1 \ h if Preliminary objection raised by the 

right of the emn^vi^ ,?^ by £ e workmen infringed the fundamental 
Tribunal Under the constitution In this connection, the 

7\ the case of Premier Automobiles 
right for emnlovprc to 11 b ? d been be ^ d that there was no inherent 
held that theVontrapf 0 en l p °y contract labour The present Tribunal 

was done m the not he allowed to continue (i) if the work 

not vary great deal frorn + ? oun ! e the company’s business and did 

constant £d peSanSv (li V f 11 was more or Iess 

contract basis P could be Th £ emp Z oyment of labour on 

keep on its permanent staff whe V e th e company could not 

only occasionally, and that the ^ W ? re required to work 

time m any process vanwl ^number of workers required at any 
manufactured things which the ° r W / iere , the workers made or 
for any other similar rpatJ" 6 company bought as finished goods or 
labour inconvenient undesirabTe’nr i™? 6 ft e d i r u ect employment of 
out, has conferred certain nnvilL^«- ^possible The State, it pointed 
and had set up Tribunals fni bene . fit ? on mdustrial workers 

p nals for enforcing of their rights by special 

• 206—2097 ° f Sn 8Ward p,n,4beI in the Industrial Court Reporter, March, 1919, 
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legislation, and imposed certain restrictions on the powers of the 
employers. The employers could not be allowed to escape these by 
having resort to contract system 

The Tribunal directed the company to abolish the system of 
contract labour. The Tribunal also directed that the company should, 
in consultation with representatives of the union, fix the wages of 
these workers according to the categories in which they were placed 
m view of their seniority and length of service, skill, etc 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— MARCH, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows: — 

( 1 ) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges recorded a decline by 10,127, le, 
by 5 8 per cent At the end of the month, the number of 
applicants on the Live Register was 12.17.C50 as against 
12,10,523 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 7,127. l e , by 0 6 per cent 
(n) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
increased by 20 6 per cent. The number of vacancies noti- 
fied increased in the public sector and declined in the 
' private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
during the month. 90 8 per cent were in the Government 
and quasi-Government establishments and local bodies 
The number of employers utilising the services of the 
Exchanges increased from 6.743 during the previous month 
to 6,876 during the month i e , by 2 0 per cent 
(m) The particulars of 1 21.933 applicants as against 1,12,620 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during March, 1959 was 17,860 as compared to 19.966, in 
February, 1959, thus recording a decline of 10 5 per cent 


The relevant statistics are presented in the follow ing table — 


I 

March 1959 ^ 

February 1959 

Regis! rat ions . . . • - . 1 

1.G3.38G 

1,73.513 

Number on Live Register ... • 

12,17, G50 

12,10.523 

Number of Employ ers Utilising the Services of ihe Employment 
Exchanges. 

6,870 

G.743 

Vacancies Notified ... • 

33,64 1 

27,885 

Placements Effected 

17,800 

19 9GG 
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(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 33 closures, in 27 of which 
1,724 workers were affected, as against 12 closures affecting 1,598 
workers in 9 cases in the preceding month Of the 33 closures, 5 were 
due to defects of machinery 3 each due to accumulation of stocks, 
adverse market condition, trade reasons and want of raw material; 
2 each due to lack of demand and lack of work and 1 each due to 
heavy excise duty, shortage of coal, decrease m import licence, un- 
economic working and overhauling of machinery The reasons for 7 
closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 12 units affecting 158 workers In the previous 
month retrenchments were reported from 16 units affecting 213 
workers The mam reasons for retrenchments during the month were 
financial loss, shortage of work, change of contract and completion of 
work 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 56 units laid 
off 3 406 workers, mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficul- 
ties, accumulation of stocks and shortage of raw material. 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 146 new factories 
were registered in 48 of which 1,595 workers were proposed to be 
employed Five factories re-opened after closures in 2 of which 105 
workers were employed 

(f) General Employment Situation m Factories — Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation in the em- 
ployment situation. 


Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an elabo- 
rate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, rectified. 
Recourse to legal action is generally taken m cases of gross violations 
or against habitual defaulters The table overleaf shows the number 
of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions 
obtained during the month of March, 1959, under the Factories Act. 
Payment of Wages Act, Minirnum Wages Act, and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of trade unions 
registered, etc , under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 are given 
in a separate table and information regarding the implementation 
of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during March, 1959 


State/Terrjtory 

Registered 
unions at 
the beginning 
of the month 

Newly 
registered 
during the 
month 

Registrations 
cancelled during 
the month 

Registered 
Unions 
at tho end of 
the month 

Andhra Pradesh 

_ 

7 

_ 

- 

Assam* 

ICO 

2 

- 

162 

Bihir 

577 

8 


583 

Bombay 

1,713 

35 

- 

1,718 

Kerala 

- 

20 

- | 

- 

Madhya Tradesh 

317 

7 

- 1 

32V 

Madras* 

929 

18 

2f 

013 

Mysore* 

3-16 

2 

- 

398 

Punjab 

473 

U 

10 

471 

Uttar Pradesh . . 1 

1,017 

11 

3 

1,023 

West Bengal 

2,107 

28 

118 

2,017 

Union Terrtlonu 





Delhi 

31G 

0 

- 

325 

Himachal Pradesh* 

10 

3 


13 

Tripura 

30 

-| 

- 

30 


♦For the month of February, 1959. 
t Includes one trade union which was dissolved. 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
In Andhra Pradesh, Standing Orders of one concern were certi- 
fied during March. 1959 In Madras, 18 Standing Orders were certified 
during February, 1959, bringing the total of such orders to 7H5 In 
Uttar Pradesh, Standing Orders of 8 concerns were certified during 
the month In West Bengal, Standing Orders of two undertakings 
were certified during the month. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh, ar amount of Rs 16,877 was paid during 
March, 1959 in respect of five cases — four fatal and one non-fatal in 
Kerala, the Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation decided 1° 
cases during the month Ir. Madras, an amount of Rs 20,061 was 
deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensat'on m 
respect of 35 cases In West Bengal. 186 claims for compensation 
were disposed of during the month and the employers deposited 
Rs 1,58,740 as compensation. A sum of Rs. 1,59,706 was paid to the 
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injured person and dependants of the deceased In Delhi, 7 cases 
were disposed of during the month 

Workers Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, adult education classes, in Teiugu, Hindi, 
Urdu and English were continued to be held at 6 labour welfare 
centres during March, 1959 In Uttar Pradesh, the adult education 
classes were continued to be held at four labour welfare centres in 
Kanpur during the month The average daily attendance in these 
night classes was 48 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Piadesh, welfare activities like cinema shows, indoor 
and outdoor games sewing classes, etc , were as usual organised in 
all the labour welfare centres during March, 1959 In Bihar welfare 
activities weie continued to be held in all the welfare centres during 
the month In the Punjab, instructive entertainments were continued 
to be provided in the labour welfare centres Entertaining and edu- 
cative films wore screened as usual at the various industrial centres. 
In Utter Pradesh the usual activities were carried out with great 
enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres In West Bengal. 30 
labour welfare centres continued to function satisfactorily during the 
month The total attendance in these centres during March, 1959 was 
90 946 Sports for children and cinema shows were arranged in some 
of the centres T'aming in various crafts, such as sewing, knitting 
and leather work were continued to be given in the plantation ctntres 
under the Plantation Labour Scheme In Delhi welfare activities 
were carried on in all the labour welfare centres Important among 
the activities were the organisation of special music progrrmmes 
volley ball matches, indoor games etc. A plan Publicity Week was 
also organised. 

Committees Conferences and Enquiries 

In Bombay, field woik relating to the Socio-Economic Enquiry 
inti Dyeing and Printing ot cloth industry in the State was taken up 
during March, 1959 In Kerala, the Coir Industrial Relations Council 
met during the month and constituted an ad hoc Commit tf e for 
suggesting ways rf implementation of the Standardised wage rates 
in the manufacturing section of the Coir Mats and Matting Industry. 
A meeting of the Industrial Relations Committee for Chemicals was 
also held during the period under review’ In Madras ' he monthly 
meeting of the State Housing Board was held during Fabruarv 1959 
to discuss the progress made in the various housing schemes The 
Minister for Industries and Labour Madras had discussions with the 
Managers of the Simpson group companies and a representative of 
their Employees’ Union on the working of the joint councils of 
managements and decided to set up separate sub-committees of the 
joint councils for the different units In the Punjab, the State 
Evaluation and Implementation Committee met during the month 
and aDproved the procedure for realization of dues of workmen under 
awards and settlements Ihe Committee also discussed the prac^dure 
to be adoDted for investiaating the complaints of alleged breach of 
Code of Discipline The Consultative Committee on the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act held its eighth meeting at the end 
T./PlSDirfLB — 1 
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of March, when it made certain recommendations for effective en- 
forcement. etc , of the Act In Uttar Pradesh, an enquiry into the 
working and living conditions of workers employed by forest con- 
tractors in the Kumaon Region of the State was conducted during 
the month In West Bengal, the sixth meeting of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee was held during the month to discuss, among other things, 
cases of non-implementation of awards and agreements, review of 
the working of the Code of Discipline and progress made regarding 
its implementation The working of the Code of conduct was also 
reviewed A meeting of the Calcutta Dock Labour Board was also 
held and it discussed ( 1 ) recommendations of the Finance Committee 
on the revision of leave rules of workers on the lines of the Bombay 
Dock Labour Board Provident Fund Rules for the pool workers of 
the Board etc., (u) Housing Scheme for pool workers (in) reserva- 
tion of a bed in the Cancer Hospital for workers suffering from 
Cancer The Special Committee on Jute met twice in March and 
decided, inter alia to call for some information from the emplo>ers 
and the Jute Commissioner In Delhi, the Labour Advisory Board 
met on 13th March 1959 and it discussed (i) encouragement of 
voluntary arbitration and rate of remuneration of Arbitrators (n) 
re-constitution of the Sub-committee relating to labour welfare 
centres, (in) suggestion regarding appointment of a Sub-Commntee 
to examine the implementation of Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme and connected matters, (iv) need for improvement in print- 
ing industry in Delhi, (v) suggestion regarding appointment ol a 
Study Group to examine service conditions of Class IV employees 
of Delhi Administration, Municipal Corporation and New Delhi 
Municipal Committee, (vi) suggestion regarding setting up of Housing 
Corporation for providing residential accommodation on reasonable 
rents to low paid commercial employees and (vtt) improvements in 
working condition of workers employed in fruit and vegetable trade 
m Delhi, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
MARCH 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables m the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will be seen that in March, 1959, there were 103 fiesh 
disputes. In 95 of these disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both are available, the maxi- 
mum number of workers involved was 44,221 in units normally em- 
ploying 1,21.605 workers The figures for the previous month were 96 
fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 93 disputes 
30,311 in units normally employing 83 721 workers The number of 
disputes xurrent at any time during the month was 134 In 123 of 
them the" maximum number of workers involved was 56.019 m units 
normally employing 1,37,149 workers The figures for the previous 
month were 128 current disputes, maximum number of woikeis in- 
volved in 124 disputes 40,990 in units normally employing 1,00494 
workers The average number of workers involved in 123 current 
disputes during March, 1959, was 55,078. In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 39 850 in 124 current dis- 
putes. The man-days lost w'ere 2,79,346 during March, 1959, and 
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2.91.294 during the preceding month The time-loss during March, 
2958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958, was 
8.47,911 and 6,49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes 
current at any time was 5 1 days during March, 1959 and 7 3 in the 
preceding month It may be mentioned that the figures given above 
for the months of February 1959 and March 1959 are not strictly 
comparable, as information relating to Assam and Orissa ’S not in- 
cluded in the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of 
returns 

Twenty three of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These 
involved 8,278 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 99,973 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 11 lock-outs, 
Andhra 4, Mysore 3, Madras 2. and Bihar, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh 
one each 

Ninety six disputes terminated during the month of March, 1959 
Of these 63 lasted for not more than five days each and only 10 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were completely or 
partially successful in 30 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful in 32 cases The results were indefinite in 26 
cases and not known in 8 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel" in 27 cases, “Wages and 
Allowances” in 24 cases and “Bonus” in 11 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 1 81,749 man-days out of the total of 
2,79,346. l e 65 1 per cent, was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Transport and Communi- 
cations (other than Workshops) followed next with time-losses of 
49,196 and 29162 man-days, le 176 and 104 per cent respectively 
of the total Time-losses in other maior groups of industries were 
comparatively low By individual industries, considerable time-loss 
was recorded in Bidi industry (37 715 man-days). Cotton Mills (28479 
man-days) and Sugar Mills (15 584 man-days) under the Manufactur- 
ing group and m Coal Mines (36,334 man-days) under the Mining 
and Quarrying group. 

West Bengal recorded a time-losg of 1,26,873 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next m order came 
Bihar, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore with a time loss of 46586; 
33,883, 22,519 and 18.604 man-davs respectively Compared to the pre- 
vious month, the time-loss inert ased in Madras, West Bengal, 
Mysore and Andhra by 29.796. 27 934. 13,396 and 1,059 man-days res- 
pectively It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
j>pecial to report. 

Details of Important Disputes 

The lock out in AID Limited Shyamnagar. 24-Parganas, 
reported earlier came to an end during the month under review and 
caused a total time-loss of 80 600 man-days. The strikes in Raza and 
Buland Sugar Companies Ltd Rampur, reported earlier, also termi- 
nated the worker? having returned to work unconditionally These 
strikes caused a total time-lo^s of 35,712 and 37 492 man-days res- 
pectively On the 16th March 1959. all the 1.600 workers of Bhaga- 
band Colliery, P O Kusunda, Dhanbad (INTUC) struck work demand- 
ing assurance that the tubs would not be deducted at the pit top 
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The workers resumed work on the 31st March, 1959, following 
orders of the Government prohibiting the continuance of the strike 
when the matter was referred to the Industrial Tribunal The strike 
caused a time-loss of 22,400 man-days. On the 4th March, 1959, all 
the 8,000 workers of 14 Beedi Manufacturing Establishments in North 
Arcot (AITUC) struck work when the managements refused to paj 
the wages at increased rates Following intervention by the PA tc 
the Collector, North Arcot the workers resumed work after 3 days 
strike This three days strike accounted for a time-loss of 2100C 
man-days On the 19th March, 1959, the management of IGN Rly 
Co Ltd., Calcutta, declared a lock-out due to assault on an executive 
member affecting 1,400 workers The lock-out was continuing at the 
end of the month and accounted for a time-loss of 15,400 man-days 
For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of March, 1959, was 54 (Pro- 
visional) as against 61 (Revised) in the preceding month 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during March, 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them 


State 

Number of Complaints Received During the 

Month Relating to 

No of 
Com 

plaints 

Set- 

fed 

t 'gat- 
ed' 

Wages 

& 

Alio 

wances 

Bo 

[ p er ^ 

RC h 

Leave 

of 

Work 


K NOt 

Total 

Bihar 

17 


10 

- 1 

1 - 

" 

- 

- 

33 

19 

Delhi 

~ 1 

-j 

- 

- 


- 

216f 

216 

204 

“crala . . . j 

163 

74 

106 

25 

100 

107 

- 

575 

394 

Madhya Pradesh . . j 


2 

37 

1 

1 

3 

- 

65 

7 

Tripura 

17 

1 | 

2 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

21 

fi 

Uttar Pradesh 

43 

6 

52 

- 

6 

cs 

- 

175 

112 

West Bengal , 

35 

1 

, 

2 


IS 1 
1 

‘ 

129 



•Includes outstanding cases of the previous month. 

|The complaints mostly related to Wages and allowances and Personnel 
Source — Monthly Labour News, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

(The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present session of the 
Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha — Editor). 

Productivity Projects — Two advanced work study courses were 
organised in Bombay by the Productivity Centre of the Union 
Ministry of Labour and Employment during 1958 Three I.L.O ex- 
perts helped to design and organised the first course. The second one 
was organised on the same lines as the first by the Productivity 
Centre Although no quantitative assessment of results has yet been 
planned these courses were appreciated by the State Governments 
and industry (April 8, 1959) 

Contribution by Textile Mills to Provident Fund — A sum of 
Rs 2 02 crores was due from the textile mills in India towards 
contribution to the provident fund account at the end of December 
1958 under the Emplojees’ Provident Fund Scheme. Out of this 
amount, Rs 37 lakhs had since been realised The Central Govern- 
ment have instituted recovery proceedings and taken other suitable 
steps to recover the remaining dues. (April 8, 1959) 

Gorakhpur Labour— The total number of Gorakhpur workers i.e 
recruited by the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation in coal fields, lime 
stone quarries and iron ore mines during 1958 was 14,249 as against 
12278 during 1956 These workers have the right to join labour 
organisations of their choice and they are not segregated from the 
rest of the labourers 

Labour Co-operative Societies — According to the available in- 
formation, the steps taken by certain State Governments to popular- 
ise and encourage the formation of Labour Co-operative Societies 
are. In Bombay, Forest Labourers’ Societies have been given con- 
cession in the selection and allotment of coupes They are also 
exempted from payment of security deposit and given loans at 
favourable interest rates The State Government shares the profits 
and losses incurred by these societies. Small works are given to 
Labour Contract Societies without the formalities of inviting tenders, 
etc Concessions like technical guidance, exemption from payment 
of security deposit, extension of financial assistance, loans for pur- 
chase of tools, etc, are also extended to them In Kerala a scheme 
has been sanctioned for the organisation of Labour Contract Co- 
operative Societies Minor works are given to these Societies at 5 
per cent excess over the scheduled rates of cost of materials and 
labour and 25 per cent of the cost of works entrusted to these socie- 
ties are granted to them as advanced by the co-operative banks. These 
•■ocieties are exempted from furnishing security deposit for the works 
and the earnest money to be deposited by them is fixed at the reduced 
rate of 1 per cent, of the amount of contract subject to a minimum of 
Ks 50 In Orissa, local works are entrusted to societies without 
calling for tenders In this Stale the Government is a partner in as 
much as it provides working capital and loan share The State 
Government also subsidises the forest Labour Contract Co-operatives 
In Punjab, all unskilled works and skilled works of small value are 
allotted to co-operative societies only by way of tender with the 
ceiling rates fixed by the respective Superintending Engineers. 
Skilled works of limited value of the Public Works Department 
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(Electricity Branch) are allotted to the Labour and Construction 
Societies only by inviting tenders. In Himachal Pradesh, the societies 
are granted subsidies to strengthen their working capital under the 
First Five Year Plan of the Co-operative Department In Manipur, 
minor works are awarded to such societies without calling for 
tenders (April 14, 1959) 

Progress made by Wage Boards — The Cotton Textiles Wage 
Board has just concluded its hearing on the subject of wages of the 
lowest-paid operatives The Sugar Wage Board is hearing the parties 
at various centres The Cement Wage Board has begun its hearing 
from the 2nd April 1959 Requests for grant of interim relief which 
were received from workers in the sugar and cement industries were 
forwarded to the respective Wage Boards. The Sugar Wage Board has 
already recommended interim relief for workers. The Cement Wage 
Board proposes to discuss the matter at its subsequent meetings (April 
14, 1959) 

Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme — A sum of Rs 20,18,641.12 nP 
representing contribution made both by employees and employers 
collected by the employers in Uttar Pradesh under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme upto the end of December 1958, has not yet 
been deposited with the State Bank. The Central Government have 
instituted recovery proceedings, launched prosecutions and taken 
other suitable action against dafaulters (April 14, 1959) 

Hospital for Mica Mines at Kahchedu— A 14-bedded hospital foi 
mica miners is under construction at an estimated cost of Rs 2,76,000 
at Kahchedu, Andhra (April 14, 1959). 

Employment tn Jute Mills and Automobile Factories— The esti- 
mated number of persons employed in jute mills in India on the 
31st December, 1958 was about 2,26,000, and those in Automobile 
factories on the 31st December, 1957 was 68,968 (April 14, 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance — The amount collected by the em- 
ployers as contributions from workers, but not made over to the 
ESIC under the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 was Rs 16,08,132 
at the end of December 1958 Legal action had been taken for the 
recovery of an amount of Rs 12,75,614 up to the end of December 
1958. (April 27, 1959). 

Craftsmen Training Programme — Under the Craftsmen Training 
Programme as many as 26,109 craftsmen have so far been trained 
during the Second Plan Period Of these, about 5,000 were trained in 
Uttar Pradesh and over 3,000 in West Bengal About 25,000 more crafts- 
men are likely to be trained during the remaining period of the 
Second Plan. (April 27. 1959). 

Dispensaries for Mica Mines Labour in Rajasthan — There are five 
mobile dispensaries under the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund in 
Rajasthan. Of these, four are not working at present for want of 
medical officers All possible efforts to appoint doctors are being made. 
(April 30, 1959) 

Training — within — Industry Scheme — An experiment based on the 
principles of ‘Training Within Industry for Supervisors’ was recently 
conducted in the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment The 
Central Government has not taken any decision so far as to whether 
the scheme should be extended to all Central Government employees 
(April -30, 1959). 
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Kerala Industrial Relat'ons Bill — It is proposed to discuss some of 
the provisions of the Kerala Industrial Relations Bill at the forth- 
coming session of Indian Labour Conference (April 21, 1959) 

Coal Mines Provident Fund — The Government considered the 
recommendation made by the Board of Trustees of the coal mines 
Provident Fund that interest be allowed to the members of the Fund 
at 4 per cent for the year 1959-60 and have decided to fix the rate 
at Rs 3 75 per cent— the rate allowed by Central Government on all 
general provident funds for ihe year 1959-60 A higher rate cannot be 
sustained without encroachment on the balances in the Reserve The 
income from investments made by the Employees’ Provident Fund 
does not also permit granting of interest at a higher rate at present 
(April 21, 1959). 

Review of Working of Employees’ State Insurance Scheme —In 
pursuance of the recommendation made by the Standing Labour 
Committee at its meeting held m Bombay in October 1958, the 
Central Government have constituted a one-man Committee consist- 
ing of Dr A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University to review the working of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme (May 5, 1959) 

Introduction of Piece-Rate Scheme at Calcutta— As the workers 
representatives in the Calcutta Dock Labour Board are opposed to 
the introduction of the piece rate scheme contained in the Jeejeebhoy 
Piece-Rate Review Committee, the same lias been put in abeyance. 
(May 5. 1959) 

Labour Information Service Scheme in Delhi— It is proposed to 
set up a Labour Information Centre which will serve as a Library-cum- 
Reading Room Information on current labour topics will also be 
available m the centre (May 5. 1959) 

LOCAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCILS 

Organisation and Finances— Local Productivity Councils (LPCS) 
established so far and the ones intended to be established in future 
will be autonomous bodies having their own constitution and finances 
They are to be registered like National Productivity Council (NPC) 
as Societies under the Societies Registration Act It is envisaged that 
they will be affiliated to the NPC and that they will chalk out then 
programmes in collaboration with it The NPC will render financial 
assistance to each of the LPCS m the form of matching grants equal 
to the income derived by an LPC from its membership subscriptions 
The membership subscriptions will thus determine the size of the 
programme that an LPC will be able to organise The executive 
authority of the LPC vests in a Governing Bod>, which may have 
membership of fifteen or a suitable number One fifth of the members 
of the Governing Body will be representatives of Government, one 
fifth of employers, one fifth of labour and the remaining two-fifths 
representatives of various othei interests including technicians con- 
sumers. institutions, scholars etc Members of the Governing Body 
will be elected annually by the genera! body and parity is required 
to be maintained between the employers, labour and the Government 
in the Governing Body The Governing Body will elect the President 
and two Vice-Presidents one of whom will be an employer and the 
other a representative of workers 
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Objects — The main objectives of the LP Councils are to: (i) 
increase productivity in all spheres, ( 11 ) stimulate and promote pro- 
ductivity consciousness (in) promote the establishment of cordial 
relations between employees and employers, (iv) actively associate 
with other organisations whose objectives are similar to those of Local 
Productivity Councils, (v) enrol various categories of members and 
afford them the benefits of productivity projects etc , and (vi) to 
organise such other activities as are conductive or incidental to the 
attainment of increased productivity. 

Programme — The programme envisaged for LPCS includes, 
besides others, activities such as ( 1 ) dissemination of productivity in- 
formation, (u) organisation of productivity projects and training 
courses including implementation at the local level of the productivity 
training and projects initiated by NPC, (in) initiation and execution of 
productivity research projects in existing institutions and organisa- 
tions, (iv) organisation of inter-plant visits to aid productivity by pro- 
moting a free flow of higher efficiency techniques and methods through- 
out the industry, (v) exhibition of informative and instructive pro- 
ductivity films and film strips, (vi) sponsoring of Joint Consultative 
Councils at plant level, and (vn) formation of Joint Consultative 
Councils/Committees. 

Local Productivity Councils of the types envisaged above have 
already been established in Madras, Bombay Coimbatore, Bangalore, 
Kolhapur and Kerala Efforts are being made to set up twenty more 
such councils in the different industrial centres in the country. 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 

The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation at its meeting held 
on 1st April, 1959, decided to grant the concession of sickness cash 
benefits at half the normal rates for an extended period of 18 weeks 
and medical care for a further period of about one year beyond the 
normal period of entitlement to insured persons suffering from 
leprosy, cancer and mental diseases. Such concessions are already 
available to insured persons suffering from T B The Corporation also 
approved amendments to the Employees’ State Insurance (General) 
Regulations to provide protection to insured persons suffering from 
leprosy, cancer and mental diseases against dismissal or discharge by 
employers up to a period of one year Such protection is given tor a 
period of six months m case of employees suffering from other diseases 
The Corporation also decided to provide at its cost artificial teeth to 
insured persons who lose their teeth as a result of employment 
injury. 

PROGRESS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES PROGRAMME 

According to a report on the programme and progress of Small 
scale industries issued by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
loans on easy terms of interest and repayment amounting to about Rs 7 
crores have been disbursed during the past three years to about 
13,000 small industrial units and to 400 industrial co-operatives This 
is in addition to loans worth Rs 26 crores sanctioned by the State 
Financial Corporations and an equal amount advanced by the State 
Bank of India The Central Government sanctioned about Rs. 11-6 
crores to State Governments for implementation of their small in- 
dustries scheme during the last three years. A sum of Rs 4 7 crores 
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have been provided for this purpose in the current year's budget 
Fifteen Small Industries Service Institutes have been set up in each 
of the States including the Union Territory of Delhi to provide tech- 
nical guidance and assistance for setting up and running small in- 
dustrial units Over 11.500 small cnterpreneures have so tar been 
provided technical guidance, etc, by these institutes Fourteen ex- 
tension centres have already parted working under these institutes 
and 48 more have been planned Over 2,200 machines valued at Rs 1 84 
crores have been delivered to small scale industries under the mre- 
purchase programme for supply of machinery to small units Contracts 
trom Government purchasing departments for stores valued at met 
Rs 3 crores have been secured by the National Small Industries Coipo- 
ration Products worth Rs 25 lakhs produced by small industrial units 
have been sold by the Corporation Thirty two Industrial Estates 1 a\e 
been completed of which 25 have been occupied by the small in- 
dustrialists Ninety-six such Estates, at a total cost of 11 cioies are 
expected to be completed by the end of this year and they are hhelv 
to provide accommodation for 3.600 factories and employment to about 
50000 persons Over 100 model schemes for manufacture of diffeient 
items have been finalised Training is also imparted at a numbei of 
institutes in different aspects of business and management Workers 
engaged in small scale units arc also given training through pait-t>me 
courses organised by service institutes and extension centres Trammc 
is also imported through 47 mobile vans operating all over the country 
and over 18 000 artisans have been trained m the operation of the 
machines 

RAJASTHAN LABOUR ADVISORY BOARD 
The fifth meeting of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Boaid na' 
held on the 6th and 7th April 1959 at Jaipur Reviewing the achieve- 
ments of the Labour Department Shri Badri Prasad, the Laboui 
Minister of Rajasthan said during the past one year two impoitant 
Acts namely, the Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 1958 and the Industrial Disputes (Rajasthan Amendment) Act 
1958 had been enacted and had received the President's Assent Rules 
under these Acts were being fiamed and would be enforced in every 
town of Rajasthan having a population of 10.000 or more He added 
that a number of disputes had been solved by mutual agreements and 
it had been the endeavour of the Labour Department to resolve all in- 
dustrial disputes in the State in this manner Steps had also been taken 
to determine the minimum wages under the Rajasthan Minimum 
Wage Act, and it might be possible to apply such rates to all moustries 
as early as possible A committee to reconsider the rates of wages of 
Agricultural Labour had been set up and its report would be sub- 
mitted to the Government shortly Regarding the laboui welfaie work 
so far done m the State he said that two new labour welfaie centios 
had been started at Jamsar and Jawar mines increasing the total 
number of such centres in the State to 22 Under the labour housing 
scheme a total of 1.122 houses had already been constructed and miM 
of them allotted to labourers About 27,000 workers had been receiv- 
ing the benefit under the Emplovees' State Insurance Scheme Twelve 
Employment Exchanges were working in the State and a scl erne 
for providing technical advice had been started at impoitam cenfus 
Stressing the importance of discipline in industry he exhoited the 
employer’s and workers to act in accordance with the Code of Dis 
cipltno adopted in the last meeting of the Board 
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The meeting of the Board concluded on the 7th April and various 
important decisions were taken. It was decided that Works Com- 
mittees siould be formed in all industrial units and unanimous deci- 
sions of the Works Committees should be implemented bj the em- 
ployers It was also decided that Works Committee would act as pro- 
ductivity committees to individual industrial unit The scheme of 
training of workers in labour laws and a refresher course of thee 
weeks’ duiation for trade union workers were approved by the Board 
All the trade unions and industrial units in the State had been re- 
quested to ratify and follow the Code of Discipline in both letter and 
spirit The Board generally agreed with the Grievance Procedure laid 
down by the Indian Labour Conference. It is to be adopted in the 
public sector and in other industrial concerns The Board also agreed 
to adopt the principles of voluntary recognition of trade unions in 
all public sector undertakings 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE TATA IRON 
AND STEEL COMPANY LTD, JAMSHEDPUR AND TATA 
WORKERS’ UNION 

The agreement concluded between the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union in January 195C provided that the 
two parties would negotiate revised wages and emoluments for certain 
categories of workers etc . after completion of the expansion of the 
company’s plant and of the job evaluation programme In pursuance 
of this proviso the parties carried on negotiations which did not 
succeed But they agreed to refer the matter to the Conciliation 
Officer, whose advice was accepted specially in view of the need to 
maintain good industrial relations and industrial peace. The settle- 
ment was signed by the parties on 18th February 1959 and it came 
into force with effect from 1st April 1959 Important provisions of 
this settlement are summarised in the following paragraphs:— 

(l) Wage Structure — The existing wage structure of daily-rated 
employees and of certain other categories of workers has been 
rationalised and simplified The revised structure consists of 27 basic 
grades — the lowest grade is from Rs 1 06 to Rs. 1.26 and the highest, 
from Rs 10 31 to 12 50. The emoluments will, after April 1959, consist 
of ' (a) a basic wage, consolidated dearness allowance and an incen- 
tive bonus m the case of personnel who are at present in receipt of 
production and maintenance bonus, and (b) a basic wage and consoli- 
dated dearness allowance in the case of those who are now getting 
service bonus The production, maintenance and service bonuses, 
whose averages in the past were 55 3 per cent , 45 3 per cent and 15 1 
per cent res.pecA.woly , of the basic wages have now been merged with 
and form part of the revised basic wage structure With a view to 
liberalising and improving the emoluments, the company has agreed 
to increase these percentages to 63 1 m the ease of production person- 
nel, 53 1 for maintenance personnel and 17 7 for service personnel. 
The good attendance bonus hitherto given has also been merged in 
the revised wage structure The company has also agreed to increase 
the existing basic wages which will amount to an average of about 
15 per cent As a net effect of all these changes the lowest grade of the 
daily-rated employees which was in the range of Re. 1 to Rs. I-*"" 
has now been revised to Rs. 1 90 to 2.18. 
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(n) Dearness alloioance — The existing dearness allowance, food 
rebate and emergency bonus have now been replaced by a consolidat- 
ed dearness allowance based on a slab system. Under the revised 
system the minimum consolidated dearness allowance of the lowest- 
paid employee will be Rs. 45/- p m. as against Rs. 37/- paid m the past 
(m) Incentive Bonus — Production Departments — For daily-rated 
staff in the production departments the incentive bonus will be paid 
on the basis of the revised basic wages. The monthly-rated staff 
whose incentive bonus was hitherto linked to the bonus earnings of 
workers under them, will in future be related to the average perfor- 
mance of the worker concerned 

Maintenance Departments — The incentive bonus for daily and 
monthly rated staff of the maintenance departments will, in future, 
be linked to the revised basic wages 

(iv) Annual Bonus for 1958-59 and Job Evaluation — It has been 
agreed in respect of these matters that there should be further nego- 
tiations between the company and the union 

(v) Housing and Other Amenities — Under the agreement of Janu- 
ary 1956 the company had agreed to construct 2,000 quarters by 31st 
March 1959. Of these 1,200 could not be constructed on account of 
various unavoidable reasons. The company has now agreed to com- 
plete the same by 31st March 1960, and to construct another 1,000 
quarters by the end of 1961-62. The company also has agreed to im- 
prove the existing hospital facilities further by adding to the hospital 
accommodation It has also been provided m the settlement that the 
company would further improve the conditions m Bustee areas under 
its jurisdiction 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 

INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION, BIHAR BRANCH 

AND' THE INDIAN NATIONAL SUGAR MILL WORKERS 

FEDERATION. 

A settlement was arrived at on the issue of bonus between the 
representatives of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, Bihar Branch 
and the Indian National Sugar Mill Workers Federation on the 23rd 
March 1959 at Calcutta. According to it, the sugar factories in Bihar 
having labour unions affiliated to the Indian National Sugar Mill 
Workers’ Federation would pay bonus for the year 1957-58 at 65 per 
cent of the normal rates of bonus The normal rates of bonus were 
two annas per md. on production of sugar over 1 lac mds. and upto 2 
lac mds , four annas per md on production 2 lac mds and upto 3J lac 
mds and six annas per md on production over 3J lac mds and upto 5 
lac mds. No bonus was payable if production did not exceed one lakh, 
mds The amount of bonus would be paid by the Factories by the 
end of April 1959 or before the closing of the crushing season, which- 
ever was earlier, but in no case earlier than 7th April 1959 It was 
also agreed that if any factory wanted exemption from the payment 
of bonus owing to losses, meagre profits or uneconomic working, it 
should apply, by the 10th April 1959, to a tripartite committee consist- 
ing of one representative each of the Association and the Federation 
whose decision would be binding on both the parties The Committee 
would dispose of all cases of exemption as early as possible and in 
any case within two months from the date of the settlement. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Technical Assistance Programme of the I.L.O. — Prof. J. H 
Richardson, a British Expert on industrial relations, whose services 
were made available to the Government of India under the Technical 
Assistance Programme of the I L O. for a period of six months has 
completed his assignment and submitted his report to the Central 
Government after making a comprehensive survey of industrial rela- 
tions problems m India He has, it is understood paid special atten- 
tion. in his report, to ways of promoting collective bargaining and im- 
proving the machinery for adjudication He has dealt with such ques- 
tions as annual bonus and merging of basic wage with dearness 
allowance and also made recommendations on development of labour- 
management co-operation and on strengthening of industrial rela- 
tions services of the Labour Ministry. 

Pay-Roll Savings scheme in the Textile Mills in Ahmedabad-- 
According to Shri A N Buch of the Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad the Pay-Roll Savings Scheme was in operation in 26 mills 
in Ahmedabad covering more than 3,000 employees 

Employment Exchanges — As many as 17,860 persons were placed 
in employment during March 1959 by the Employment Exchanges as 
against 19,966 during February 1959 Of those placed in employment, 
4.412 were employed in the Central Government, 8,800 in State 
Governments 2,662 m quasi-Government establishments and local 
bodies and the rest under other employers. The number of employers 
who utilised the services of the Exchanges in March was 6,876 as 
compared with 6.743 during February The number of vacancies noti- 
fied by them to the Exchanges increased from 27,885 in February to 
33 641 in March The number of persons registered with the Ex- 
changes and the number of persons who sought employment assis- 
tance were 1,63 386 and 12,17,650 respectively. 

Employment of displaced persons during February 1959— -Out of 
408 displaced persons who were placed in employment during Febru- 
ary 1959. 274 were migrants from East Pakistan, 134 from West Pak- 
istan The number of displaced persons who were on the Live Register 
of Exchanges was 45,095 by the end of February 1959. The corres- 
ponding figure for the previous month was 44,734 

Development Council for Automobile Industry — The Government 
of India have decided to set up a Development Council for Auto- 
mobiles Automobile (Ancillary) and Transport Vehicle industries 
including scooters, motor cycles, auto-rickshaws, three wheelers and 
other passenger as well as traffic carrying vehicles. The functions 
the committee include study of measures for promoting the develop- 
ment of industries on sound lines and recommending them to Govern- 
ment 

Bharat Darshan for Coal Miners — A 15-day ‘Bharat Darshan 
tour was organised for 500 coal miners by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund during April 1959 as part of its welfare activity. During 
their tour the miners are scheduled to visit the various development 
projects and places of importance in the country 

Provident Fund Scheme for Motor Transport Workers — Twenty- 
one thousand workers employed in about 215 establishments in pri- 
vate sector and 82,000 workers working in 83 establishments m the 
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public sector are likely to get benefit of provident fund under the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act. 1952 which has been made appli- 
cable to motor transport establishments employing 50 or more 
persons, with effect from 30th Apul 1959. 

1.1/0 Industrial Committee on Coal Mines — The Seventh Session 
of the I.LO Industrial Committee would be held at Geneva from the 
27th April to the 8th May 1959 The Committee is to discuss among 
others principles and methods of wage determination, labour manage- 
ment relations and recent developments in coal mining industry 

Central Committee on Employment — The first meeting of the 
Central Committee on Employment is scheduled to be held at New 
Delhi on the 25th May 1959 The Committee will discuss several lm 
portant matters such as employment situation in the country, outlook 
of employment under the Third Five Year Plan, working of the 
National Employment service pai Ocularly progress made since the 
transfer of day-to-day administration of the employment service to 
the States, progress in regard to man-power and employment schemes 
and also problem of employment of workers rendered surplus or 
threatened with retrenchment Another matter to be considered by 
the Committee is how to strengthen the sources of employment 
market information 

Nagpur Model Mills— In exeicise of the powers conferred bv 
Section 15 of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 
the Central Government have ordered an investigation into the 
affairs of M/s Model Mills Nagpur Ltd . Nagpur 

Adutson/ Committee for the Pilot Employment Exchange at 
Ranigan] — The Government of West Bengal have constituted an 
Advisory Committee for the Pilot Employment Exchange at Rani- 
gan] The Committee will advise the Directorate of National Employ- 
ment Service on all matters relating to employment, employment 
counselling and vocational guidance etc. within the area The term of 
office of the members of the Committee shall be two years from the 
13th March 1959. 

Bihar State Wane Board — The Government of Bihar have pro- 
mulgated the Bihar Wage Board Rules, 1959 The functions of the 
Board are (0 to initiate enquiries and collect data on wages and 
related subiects, (n) to recommend increase or decrease in wage rates, 
(in) to apply the norms of wage policy as evolved in the Central and 
State Advisory Boards and (iv) to perform such other functions as 
are necessary for executing the policy regarding wages 

Criteria laid doum by Government of Bihar for recognition of 
trade unions — By its resolution dated the 11th March 1959 the Govern- 
ment of Bihar have published the principles to be followed in dealing 
with the question of rival trade unions and their recognition * These 
were adopted by Bihar Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board 
Important amongst these are as follow's — (i) where there is only one 
registered union m an industry or establishment, that union must be 
recognised by the employer, (n) where there are several unions in 
industry or establishment the one with the largest membership must 
be recognised and (in) status quo should be maintained in the case of 
unions which are at present registered and recognised unless their 
registration is cancelled by the Registrar of Trade Unions, etc 
•Vide Supplement to the Bihar Gq-ctte \pnl 15, 1059, pp.233-39. 
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Women workers m Jute Industry — In pursuance of the decisions 
of the First Industrial Committee on Jute held at Calcutta on the 
1st and 2nd August 1958, the Government of West Bengal has consti- 
tuted a three-member Committee (excluding the Secretary) for con- 
ducting an enquiry into the causes of reduction in the number of 
workers employed m the jute industry and for suggesting measures 
for safeguarding the employment interests of such women workers. 

Works Committees in Kerala during 1958 — The number of under- 
takings which were required to constitute works committees under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was 287 at the end of 1957. Of these, 
76 had established such committees Nine committees ceased to func- 
tion and seven were newly constituted during 1958 Thus 74 works 
committees were in existence at the end of 1958. 


FOREIGN 

THE WORKERS’ SHARE IN MANAGEMENT AND PROFITS IN 
LUXEMBOURG* 

The first steps in the direction of profit sharing and workers’ 
representation in Luxembourg were taken by the employers of the 
iron and steel industry at the beginning of the present century while 
profit sharing was and has remained voluntary, participation in 
management has been made possible by State regulations introduced 
shortly after the First World-War Strictly speaking there is at pre- 
sent no true co-management in Luxembourg, where the system 
adopted is not as bold as those that have been tried out m a number 
of neighbouring countries. Nevertheless, the workers are officially 
represented at many levels In spite of the system being still in an 
experimental stage, the degree of Industrial peace in Luxembourg is 
remarkable and it is due to the relatively high rates of wages and the 
“xistmg satisfactory arrangements for workers’ representation and 
profit sharing. Salient features of these systems are given below. 

Workers’ Committees — Manual workers, salaried employees in 
orivate employment and the personnel of the Luxembourg National 
Railways have the right to appoint representatives tn their dealings 
with management In undertakings consisting of several establish- 
ments the basic unit is the workers’ committee for the establishment 
or the Main Committee Branch Committees also exist at sectional or 
departmental levels which function as agents of the main committee 
The Central Committee for the whole undertaking consists of repre- 
sentatives of the main Committees and obviously is not a directly 
etected body For salaried employees while statutory provision exists 
only for a Committee in each establishment, in fact there is a Central 
Committee which deals with the more important issues 

These Committees are not joint bodies, they are organs of staff 
representation elected either by a majority vote (for private em- 
oloyees) or by a system of proportional representation based on trad? 

♦Summary of an a-tisle of the same title in International Labour It'uew; Vot. LXXVW/ 
Jfo. 0, pp 575—581. 
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union lists (for manual workers and railway personnel) and they 
hold meetings at regular intervals with the departmental head 
(branch committees), the manager of the establishment (mam com- 
mittees) or the management board of the undertaking (central com- 
mittees) Each committee elects from among its own members a 
Chairman and Secretary — these being the leading members In the 
iron and steel industry the workers’ committees have permanent 
office in the works, and in these offices a member of the committee 
appointed by it and paid by the undertaking is available on all work- 
ing days to give consideration to the workers’ wishes and complaints 
and to approach the supervisors if the need arises 

The functions of three types of committee are much the same and 
these briefly given below for the manual workers' committees 

These committees act m furthering co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers and settlement of matters of common concern 
in accordance with law. Mattel s relating to wages, bonuses or condi- 
tions of work, housing allowances, etc , are normally discussed in the 
meetings of these committees The agreements reached between the 
management and the committees aim to supplement the collective 
agreements which determine general conditions of work for all the 
workers in a particular trade The mam workers' committee must be 
consulted in connection with the drafting and amendment of works 
regulations and the fixing of leave periods and must also be informed 
of the reasons for all dismissals without notice It also collaborates in 
the framing and operation ot apprentice-ship schemes The workers’ 
committee also appoints one of its members to act as safety represen- 
tative Every two weeks the saietv representative inspects the factory 
with the head of the undertakings or hts deputy The committees also 
take part in the running of voluntary welfare institutions in the 
undertaking, and helps in securing re-employment of disabled and 
injured workers. Under a recent collective agreement for the iron and 
steel industry, the three big dims undertook to convene meetings 
of their central committees at regular intervals to keep them posted 
of the state of affairs These information meetings are an important 
innovation and make workers' committees more similar to joint 
works councils Under the same agreement the committees are to be 
informed of the appointment of charge-hands and to be consulted 
before any dismissal — including large-scale dismissals or the laying- 
off of labour foi short periods as well as in connection with 
the reduction of piece-rates or output bonuses The committees 
aopoint the workers’ members of a joint board which is responsible 
for supervising apprenticeship and expressing opinions on proposed 
reforms Thus, a Central workeis committee has very great influence 
in welfare matters, hut in the economic field, it has no more than a 
right to be kept informed 

Profit Sharing m the iron and steel industry — No statutory provi- 
sions compel employers to give the workers a share in the profits of 
undertakings The collective agreements providing for such payments 
by employers emphasise their voluntary character These bonuses are 
paid only if the undertaking has made a profit and if a dividend is 
paid to shareholders, and is more or less proportionate to total amount 
paid out as dividends As a rule, it is fixed by the employer exclusi- 
vely. The amount of individual bonus depends on a number of factors, 
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such as the wage rate, length of service, number of dependants, and 
to a smaller extent good attendance and keenness at work. A bonus 
is even paid after retirement and as well as to the widows and orphans 
of deceased workers provided the employee concerned was emplojed 
b\ the undertaking for a certain length of time. 

It is also traditional in the iron and steel industry to set aside a 
certain fraction of the profits every year for the undertakings welfare 
facilities such as rest homes nurseries, scholarships for the workers’ 
children, housing at concession rates, savings books and other gifts 
for workers with a considerable length of service If possible, the 
undertakings finance these activities, etc , out of running costs In all 
cases these payments are voluntary, and in so far as they depend on 
the profit made by the undertaking they can be regarded as a form of 
collective or indirect profit sharing 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of labour interest published m periodicals 
received recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

West Bengal Labour Gazette (West Bengal Government Press, 
Publication Branch, 3S, Gopalnagar Road, Calcutta-27)— January 1959 
—Joint Consultation in Industry 

nm L “ io ”r Review (United States Government Printing 

VKO •I >w,s,on °1 Pub, ’ c Documents, Washington 25 D C.)— February 
1959 Economic Considerate Wage Determination 

Labour Gazette (Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Framji 
Coiras), Institute Building, Dhobi Talao, Bombay-2), February 1959— 
Moffusil Labour and Wages Bombay State 

—t,\i e i Ind , m m ™ orker < 17 - Lanpath, New Delhi), February 8, 1959 
(■) Role ol Trade Unions in India, (n) Child Labour in India 

Rnmf’cnle I f h T\, Gazn,e (Department of Labour, Lower Lake 
Road Colombo-3), March 1959-Special Statutory Provisions cover- 
ing the Employment of Women in Ceylon 

Ministry of Labour Gazette (H.M Stationery Office, York House, 
Kmgsway, London, WC 2), March 1959— Efficient Use of Manpower 

41 M*’ u’™m"J Management Hovse • 80 Fetter Lane, London, EC. 
■I). March 1959 Training of Labour for Stalled Work 

and Labour <5 ’ Ml ”" n Sow ’ Catc utta), April 19, 1959— Productivity 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Jammn & Kashmir 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Mysore 
Onssa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Andaman 4, Nicobar Islands 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Manipur 

Tripura 


Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 


2,04,339 

74,698 

1,76,840 

10,61,878 

6,176 

1,63,196 

1,68,176 

3,07,663 

75,105 

22,614 

01,083 

44,832 

2.73,537 

6,82,297 

3,835 

51,075 

1,054 

298 

1,901 


1,97,440 

72,415 

1,80,260 

10,75,944 

1 , 55,315 

1,54,738 

3.24.617 

1.12.618 
24,730 
99,147 
47,433 

2,82,987 

0,88,092 

2,808 

57,337 

1,175 


1,10,683 

1,53,097 

3,12.165 

24,984 

80,878 

50,854 

2,76,83* 

6,71,478 

2,502 

67,236 


reh ! ,B reorganised States and Un.on Terr.tor.es and they include 
Ms «ora andT^r. l h n Factories not submitting returns eicept for Jammu i. Kashmir, 

.teiajr tzzszisst’- koti * •”* *»•■* - >s» «»* “ <» «“ 

Source— Chief Inspector of Factories, State Governments. 

Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Dtcomber 19 >7 
January 103S 
Febrnarv l'J38 
March 1938 
\pnl 1958 
May 1958 
Tuno 1953 
July 1938 




September 1939 
October 1958 
November 195S 
December 1938 , 


, Adminis- 
trative and 
Executive 


69,434 
b8,C60 
09 12 5 
69,632 


71,333 
71,734 
72,635 
72,743 
73,061 . 
73 801 


2,32,029 
2,33,37.3 
2,34,427 
2,33.689 
2,34,844 
2,33,810 
2,36,207 
2.37,331 
2.3S.110 
2 38,40*1 
2,33,636 
2,39,193 | 
2,39,377 


Skilled 
and Sum 
Skill, d 


2,41,300 
2,41,486 
2,38 8Jo 
2,40,395 


1,47,428 

1,49,008 

1,52,347 

1,50,386 

1,51,213 

1,50,124 


>4,097 2,43,180 

16,342 2,42 885 

>7,901 2,43.211 

>7,423 2,42,824 

7,410 2,43,471 


0,89.271 
6,92,529 
6,93,734 
6,94.502 
6 95 803 
C 97,637 

7,03, 298 

-,0.5.288 

,07,121 

7.10,271 

.10,353 

12,501 


o General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Iable 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during February 1959 




Total No 
of M orh 

\vi rajro Daily Number 

of Workers Employed 

State 


Rolls 

]*t 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

1 


-* 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Andhra Pradesh . 

Bihar 

Bombay . 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras . 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Pondicherry 


7 707 
745 
5,04,917 
10.608 
54,787 
1,20.410 
30.877 
5,002 
9.439 
] 2,03*> 
53.503 
43 855 
2] 162 
8,716 

3 680 
443 
2.47,580 
4,604 
24,434 
CO.fiSG 
16,408 
1,271 

3 C41 
6,530 
21,891 
21,360 

8 465 
2,811 

2,066 

1,55,356 
2,GD0 
16,6 S G 
34,025 
8,028 
1,171 
2,151 
3,691 
15,659 
12, SI 8 
5,412 
1,909 

676 

37 163 
1.403 
3,829 

9 826 
1,444 
1,892 
1,769 
996 
8,800 
7.197 
4.662 
1,002 

6 422 
723 
4,40 099 
8,706 
44.949 
1,04.837 
25,880 
4,334 
7,751 
10,923 
46,330 
41,375 
18,639 
6,782 

Total (February 

1058) • 

8 83,823 

4,23,900 

2,61,801 

80,709 

7,10,470 

Total (January 

1050) 

8,85.958 

4,22,100 

2,CG,030 

81,605 

7,09,804 

Total (February 

1958) 

0,10,149 

4,29,223 

2,65,238 

86,597 

7,80,0o8 

Averago (1933 


9,00,166 

4,21.910 

0,02,339 

82,895 

9,67.150 


Source— Office of the Tovtjlo Coinnu*'ioner (Ministry of Commerce A Industry ) Govt, ol India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number op Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



November 

October 

November 

Avciage 



195S 

1957 

1957 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 






Averago Daily Number of Workers Employed 

2.07,420 

2,15,008 

2,00,801 

2,00,192 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

50 08,563 

52,63,533 I 

73,58,038 

51,08,000 

Open iroriinja 

41,383 




Average Daily Number of M orkers Employed 

43,711 1 

3S.147 

33,8S0 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

Surface 

Avenge Daily Number of Workers Mnipluacd . | 

10,14,340 

10,53,699 

9,79,460 

8 64,725 

1,15,639 

1,17 913 

1,13,775 1 

1,17,604 

Total Number of Mau-slufti Worked 

27,95,357 

28,69,304 

29,44,884 

29,50,057 

Total 



Average Daily Numbi r of Wni kora Employ cd 

3,61,442 

3,77,562 

3,58,720 

3 49,076 

Total Number of Man shifts 7\ orked 

8S.I8.260 

01,86,530 

92,82,072 

v ", !,3SS 


S/>v>t'— Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad 
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Tabu: 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments 
various States by Shifts Worked during 

ARY 19.1?) 


OF AIL 

Feeru- 


State 

No of Spinning Mills and Spinning Departments of 
Comport p Mill' -ubicb daring tie Monti 

I 

J lit mainet 

1 Closed 

= 

W <trLcd 
One Shil 

3 

IVorLed 
TVo SUil 

4 

Worled 
k Three 
Shifts 

Total No. 
of Mills 

6 

Andhra Prado-h . 

3 

1 


4 

13 

It ih nr 

IiOIllll,|T .... 

l > 

13 

1 

13 

1 

73 

- 

3 

199 (2) 

■“" h ... 

I 

_ 

5 

7 

13 

Madlira Pradesh 

1 

3 

9 

6 

19 

Madras 

5 

3 

CO 

53 

134 (4) 

M ™ re 

3 

1 

3 

j 

17 (1) 

Orissa 

; 

_ 

_ 

I 

3 



; 

_ 

2 

4 

9(1) 

RajWhui 

4 

_ 

4 

3 

11 

Uttar Pradrfh ... 

7 

1 

8 

- 

24 (1) 

'Vest Bengal .... 

; 

2 


10 

30 

Dolh» 


_ 

_ 

4 

4 

Pondicherry .... 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Total (I'cl n ary, Jyi*)) 

47 

34 

191 

211 

< S3 (») 

Total (January, 1959) 

46 

21 

1SI 

214 

4d (9) 

Total (February, ipjsj 

S4 


101 

206 

476 (S) 

Average (1958) 

41 

"1 

1S5 

“13 j 

469 (9) 


pnieh-jn Stapfejfbrrv* ^ tr * cle,s to near nulls not elarted uerling or mills sorting 

T “** (I'm-lm rf Ommir. .ml Imlnlm). 
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Table G— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in February 1959 for Weaving Departments or all 
Composite Mills 



A ' .B — The figures in brackets relate to new mills not started working or nulls working purely 
on Staple fibre. 

Source— Offieo of the Textile Commjs«|oner, (Ministry of Copijneroe and Industry,) 
Qoremnjent of Jrjdis, 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7— Employment Service during March 1959 



V if ' 

A of 1 

No of 

No of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 


Li eh in jt *• 

Reei'trs 1 



Employers 

Yocan- 

7 scan. 



In ns 



Vsing 

cies 



EDdif 


Placed in 


the Ei 

Notified 


Sian 

the 


Employ 

Registers 



Dealt With 


M. mh ! 





at the 






the 


End ofthe 




i Month 

Month 

Month 


Month 

1 



4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Andhra 

19 

Hi 215 

1,19$ 

82.334 

599 

1,618 

3,691 


1] 

'557 



S3 

403 


Bihar 

10 

$4111 

734 

66 947 | 

23S 

1,345 


E imbnv 

33 

24C73 


1,71 313 

1.201 

4.538 


rtellii 

1 

7 3S0 



270 

1,121 


Himach il 






154 


Pradesh 

* 



113 

4 


72 









0 

7 732 






Madhya 

Pradesh 

15 

9,912 

1,258 

44.741 | 

562 , 

3,674 , 

2,117 

Madras 

13 

15 747 1 



919 

2/.C3 

Manipur 

1 

C73 1 


0 389 

12 

137 


Mysore 

8 

5,409 | 



277 i 

1,052 


Orissa 

Pondi 

q 

4 176 

430 

19,329 

ICS 

977 


1 i 

244 




19 , 

l$i> 


18 ; 

13509 




3,703 | 


Rajasthan 

11 

5 952 


20 “02 


1,820 

136 

Tripura , 

1 i 

549 

54 

2,807 

20 

73 

8,211 

Pradesh 1 
West 

33 | 

29 24$ | 

3,455 

1,51,959 

$93 | 

6,721 ( 

6,839 

Bengal 


1C 307 

932 

2 13/45 

263 | 

2,349 


Estab- I 
liehment 1 








oo-ordi- , 








office | 


-! 

- 

- 

91 

371 | 

1,568 

Total 








(March 
1*W 9) 


1 63,3'fi 1 

17,860 

12 17.650 

6,676 

33,641 

70,625 

Total 








(V\t<ro- 








arr 19 V>) 

216 

1.73,513 

19,960 

12,10,523 

6,664 

27.SS5 


III 

197 

1,47,713 

17,482 

8,31,749 

6.012 

£9,989 

4SSS1 

4rpraTO 

212 

1,S3C3- 


11,63,299 

6,485 

30,407 

64 689 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution op Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters by States during March 1959 


Numlwr of Appln ants on Live Rnpstpr* Spokin'; Employment 
A«iatanco m 


Sfalo 

triil 

■sorviopa 

Skilled 

and 

alillcd 

Nervines 

Cli nral 
Seruees 

F<iu 
■at inn*! 

[hum c ! if 

IVhrlf 

cd 

Olliri« 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 


8 

9 

Andhra . . 

3(0 

3 274 

24,451 

4,451 

2,920 

40 089 

0,229 

82,3, >4 

A»*am 

53 

1.2S1 

2,240 

.57 

437 

15.321 

480 

19,877 

F.ihnr . . 

434 

8.032 

9.054 

555 

2,010 

13.949 

2,307 

00,047 

Bombay . 

1,017 

9.223 

52,803 

0.574 

7,1 JJ 

.82,128 

12,430 

1, 71,31.3 

Dellu . 

1.357 

5 317 

14,822 

2,855 

8,018 

21,211 

2.445 

5S.025 

Iluniclial Prndosh 

in 

155 

279 

275 

71 

2.149 

221 

3,100 

Jammu & Kash 

2 

17 

so 

21 

c 

104 

13 

243 

Kerala 

047 

0230 

47 70.1 

5.019 

3 953 

03.501 

2 942 

1,33 061 

Mndhvft Prndorh 

28 1 

0.198 

7.110 

5.140 

1,017 

22,331 

2.004 

44.741 

Madras 

383 

0 214 

28.151 

8,427 

4.012 

fC 147 

4,0)9 

1.17,353 

Manipur . 

» 

31.5 

041 

1,220 

25 

2, SCO 

1,202 

0,399 

Myooro 

440 

3,424 

11 691 

4,728 

1,0 J 4 

19,489 

2,105 

43.127 

Oriw . 

247 

4 163 

1.222 

353 

402 

8,894 

1,988 

19,329 

Pondicherry 

3 

no 

270 

195 

76 

1,703 

112 

2.129 

Punjab 

483 

3.197 

9 95S 

3,072 

3.599 

20.970 

2,828 

00,713 

Rajaatllan 

296 

1,030 

5.340 

4.0S3 

1,451 

1 5,670 

1,880 

29,702 

Tripura • • 

7 

ISO 

150 

436 

94 

1,013 

981 

2/07 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1,280 

13,775 

45,009 

2,113 

9,815 

72.729 

6»5”8 

1,51,959 

\Ye°t Bencal 

1,020 

20,999 

45/00 

487 

3,589 

1,34 .'.93 

6,889 

2,13,04 5 

Total (March, 
1039). 

9,007 

90,150 

3,09,968 

51,261 

50,317 

0,43,174 

57,773 

12,17,650 

Total (February, 
1958). 

9.261 

95,309 

3,14.293 

51,628 

47,243 

0,30,497 

56,292 

12,10 523 

Total (March, 
1958). 

5,343 

71,717 

2,58,140 

40,344 

38.155 

4.72,321 

45 729 

9,31.749 

Ari'nje (19 >8) . 

7,418 

78,320 

2.87,278 

54,602 

38,92- 

5,32,435 

50 132 

10,49,156 


Sowpf*— Dirortnrntp General of Rcoottlomrnt ami Employment. 
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Table 9— Training Statistics during March 1959 


St ito 

1 

Centres 

at the 
end of 
the 
Month 

Number of Troona Undergoing Training t 
End pf tho Month 

it the 

Vocal 

Mm 

3 

Women 

4 

TrtWwl* 

S 

1 Apprcn- 
liwrinp* 

6 

Total 

7 

Andhra 

0 

IG 

27 

2,014 

_ 

2rS7 

Asaim 

2 

r.p 


171 

- 

239 

Bihar 

o 

101 

- 

1,669 

- 

1,779 

BoroWy . 


13 

If. 

2,171 

- 

| 2203 

Jammu k Ku'hmir 

2 

31 

- 

<10 

- 

127 

Kerala 

4 


- 

I.2S9 | 

- 

1 1,289 

Madhya rrmlriJi 

8 

4f 

- 

1,479 | 

- 

1 1,319 

Madras 

1 n 

- 

87 

1.691 

- . 

1,778 

Mj ’''re 

n 

4 1 

30 i 

1,393 

- 

1,429 

Onsia 


33 1 


819 

- 

8.6 

Dunjab 

n 

119 

- 

2 277 

- 

2399 

Uajaathnn 

4 


- 

7.73 

- 

731 

Uttar Tradosli 

12 

204 

3S1 

3,898 

- 

4 543 

IVoat Bengal 

8 

38’. 

- 

2 IDS 

6 

2,389 

Delhi 

3 

IM 

326 1 

1,263 

- 

1,647 

Himachal rradcali 

2 

n 

18 

let 

- 

103 

Total (March, 19 >9) 

in 

1,217 

792 

23,387 

6 

2,7 420 

Total (February, 10*»9) 

122 

1,160 

« 

21,043 

6 

23860 

Total (March. l<r,8) 

179 

1.214 

f57 

1 7,042 

630 

17,943 

Average (1977) 

230 

1,101 

628 

17,660 

,773 

19®M 


8mrr+- Directorate Geni ral uf Ri'wttl.rmnt and Empl.-nnr-nt 
'InMiliif' Wnmon. if any 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 
per Month 



1916 

1937 

Stato 

Total 

Ax orngo 

Total 

Avorogn 


Earnings 


Earnings 




Ci jut a 

(In 

Capita 


lliunsand* <>( | 


tin ms inds 

Annual 


Ruins s) 

Earnings 

of Ru pens 

Earnings* 



(Rs.)’ 


(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amlhra Fradosli 

7.1.414 

591 0 

81,811(1’) 

1,030- S(P) 

Assam .... 

47.0HI 

1.523 9 

50,307 

1.833 6 

Bihar 

1,01,111 

1,237 0 

1,73.443 

1,299 2 

llomhny . 

10,9V>21 

1.411 8 

11,11,147 

1.432 0 


50 919 

731 9 

48.187 

80.1 0 

Madhya Fradosh 

31,230 

<)S » 4 

78,291 (D 

1,138-7(P) 



910 1 

2,00,313 

978 9 

My soro .... 

28.018 

852 5 

14,830 

907 3 


14,921 

948 3 

17,089 

930 8 

Punjab 

48,7ht» 

991-0 

CO.GGO 

935-3 

Rajasthan . . 

12.513 

7G9 0 

13.4 DS 

907 1 


2.32,312 

1,014-1 

2,50.189 

1,077 r> 

Most Jtongnl 

0,49, 26 1 

1,141 0 

G,G7,1GS 

1,173 0 


2 60'» 

CSS 8 

1,843 

037 l 

Delhi 

07,701 

1.400 9 

72,208 

1,493 4 

Tripura . 

(>41 

8.74 3 

511 

933 0 

All the abovo States 

27,50,830 

1.180 8 

29,07, GOG(P) 

1,211 9{p) 


•Roll to tn ro organised States and oxtlwlo Railway workshops end factories belonging to 
groups lfood. Beverages, Tobacco and Gins and Prea-es 

Source • — \nnual Reports on the 11 nrking nf the Payment of Wages Act, 1930. 

Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


Novem 

her 

1918 

October 

1918 

Noxeni- 

19.17 

A\ ei ago 
1917 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Jharia 

Homo M'agos 

Penrni ss Alton nnre , , 

Oilur Cash Payments 

8 (.7 
11 71 

1 97 

8 09 
11 41 ' 
1 89 

8 40 

11 17 

1 13 

8-11 

11 25 
1-10 

Total 

22 11 

21 99 

20 70 

20-40 

Kamgnnj 

Basic Mages 

Dearness Allowance ..... 
Other Ca«h Pivniente . 

R 08 
11-10 

1 09 

8 47 
11-11 

I 79 

8 18 | 
10 77 1 
1 31 ! 

1 04 
10 41 
1-28 

Total 

21 23 

21-37 

20 30 j 

19-31 

Source — Chief Inspector of Mines, Plianbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre nr State 

I 

Dearness Allowance 

Minimum 

Wages 

March 

19 -.9 

3 

February 

1958 

4 

March 

1953 

XT 

6 


Ed. nP. 

It* nP 

Hi. nP. 

Us. nP. 

r.s nP 

Bomb tv 

30 00 

83 20 

82-35 

77 85 

81-JS 

Ahtnediib id 

23 00 

87 69 

83 45 

60 61 

73 31 

Shohpur 

20 00 

47-50 

45 50 

39 00 

41 01 

Barnda 

26 00 

79-92 

73 11 

62 63 

67-78 

Indore 

30 00 

59 00 

59 00 

50 06 

OS-17 

Nagpur 

26 00 

64-40 

59 45 

54-OS 

54-M 

Madras 

26 00 

58-31 

60 19 

53-81 

S3 84 

Kanpur 

30 00 

(P)62 81 

G2 97 

52 66 

58*48 

Most Bengal 

28 17 

32 50 

32 50 

30 00 

31-21 


Source — Monthly returns no Dearnosn Allow an co 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mints 





Output per Man shift for 

Month 

Miners and Loaders 

All Person* Employ I 
ed Underground and | 
in Open Workings i 

All Persons Employ 
dl Above and 
Underground 


Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons ' 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

G 

I 

November, 1958 

1 20 

1.219 26 

0 61 | 

019-79 

0-42 

126 7< 

October, 1955 , 

1 16 

1,178 62 

0 59 1 

599 47 

0-41 ' 

416 58 

November, 1937 

1 16 

1,178 62 

0-62 . 

C29 95 

0 43 

436 90 

Average 1957 

1 14 j 

1.160 84 

0 61 

619 79 

0 41 

416 58 










Source — Chi»f Inspector of Mines, Dbanbid 


Starting Drain" the Month I Continued from Previous Month 



-Monthly Returns of Industrial Disputes. 
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Table 15— By Industries 


Industry 

K„ 

of 

Dis- 

Maximum 
Su of ^ 

workers 

Normally 

Totnl Number of Man day* 
Lost during 


r£. 

gtlRS 

Involved 

Employoi! 
in the 
Units 
AfFocted 

March, 

1951 

February, 
1 959r. 

January, 

19)!)R 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0~AgrfCuU urc, Forestry, 







FuhMQ,ttc 

8 

2.410 

4,430 

11,825 

19,765 

18,172 

Toiv Plant nt urns . . 

3 

1.353 

2,681 

10,613 

18,830 

17,897 

Rubber Plantations . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

035 

275 

riant itions (Exact nature 


1,132 

1,753 

1,132 



not a at known) 




1 — Mining and Quarrying 

15 | 

5,185 

11,813 1 

41.1% 

14,746 

70,359 

(1) 

Coal Mining 

- 

4.034 

I0C0C 

36,334 

10,032 

8,081 

(1) 

Iron Oro Mining 

3 

585 

62S 

8,355 ! 

3,328 

5,076 

Manganese 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

330 

200 

Cold .... 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

730 j 

38,731 

Others (Other Mining) , 

i 

100 

100 

COO 

- 

8.18# 

Stone Quarrying, Clay and 






j 8.800 

Sand Tits, 







Mica .... 

I 

231 

254 

1,757 

120 

433 

Othors (Non- metallic Mining 
and Quarrj mg not else. 

1 

215 

225 

2,150 

- 

792 

whore classified) 







2 3 — Manufacturing . . 

80 

40.310 

(S) 

73.562 

(7) 

1,81,749 

(8) 

1,99,477 

<<) 

1.82J8# 

(0 

20 Food (oxcopt Boverngos) 

12 

2,133 

16) 

4,783 

(5) 

16,906 

(6) 

05,093 

(»> 

23,641 

Oram Mill Products . 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

138 

693 

Flour Mills 

1 

70 

70 

152 

- 

~ 

Rico Mills . , 

~ 

80 

(5) 

80 

(5) 

1,170 

(5) 

933 

(S> 

383 

Dal Mills 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

60 

Sugar Mills ... 

4 

2,777 

O) 

4,627 

152*84 

(1) 

01,599 

2,809 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Ediblo Oils (other than Hy- 
drogenated Oils). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,773 

(1) 

100 

Other# (Miscellaneous Food 
Preparations) 

- 



- 

030 

19,023 

21. Boecrages . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

~ 

Others .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

22 Tobacco 

G 

8,073 

9.019 

38,291 

1,932 

11,913 

Bull Industry . . . 

.“» 

8,049 

8,993 

37,715 

1,297 

11,274 

Others 

1 

24 

24 

.576 

033 

069 

23. Text ilea 

17 

10,101 

41,010 

48,532 

33,028 

63,837 

(2) 

Cotton Mills . 

12 

13,803 

38,307 

28,479 

21,430 

31,339 

(2) 

Jute Mills 

1 

1,4110 

1.400 

2,800 

1,278 

21,201 

Silk Mills 

1 

17 

17 

01 

- 

- 

Woollon Mills . 

2 

823 

90o 

10,030 

8,800 

- 

Other# .... 

1 

320 

320 


- 

1,857 

Coir TuoioriOH . . . 

- 

- 

- 


loo 

1,380 

24. Footwonr, other Wear- 
ing Apparel anil Maile- 
up Tuxtil Clonds. 

- 



- 

198 

28 

Othors .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

198 

28 

23. Wood and Cork (ex« opt 
Fumituro). 

1 

bl 

61 

793 

- 

- 

Plywood 

1 

01 

Cl 

793 

- 

- 

26. Furniture and Fixtures 

2 

387 

3S0 

312 

G.IG9 

- 

27. Paper and Paper I’ro- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

1,725 

Paper .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.725 

28. Printing, ruble-lime 
nnd Allied Industries. 

I 

38 

45 

19 

100 

299 

30. Rubber and Rubber 
Product". 

2 

245 

410 

2,700 


- 

Others . . . 

2 

245 

410 

2.700 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 , 

C 

7 

31 Chomic.il ind Chomital 
Products 

7 ' 

1,807 

7,205 

10.607 

13,715 

6,554 

(U 

Heavy Ckomicals 

l 

002 

6,000 

852 

- 

1,390 

Othora ( Basie Industrial 
Chemicals) 



- 

- 

- 

1, 3W 
(I) 

Medicinal and Pharmaceu- 
tical Products* 

1 

>00 

500 

6,000 

12,000 

1,000 

Paints, Varniahos and Lac* • 

2 

JJ0 

330 

8, 580 

1,240 

- 

Mitehos , . | 

' ~ 1 

-I 

“ 1 

- | 

- 

ICO 

Ltw, (.Wdusiin j hbnlW.\ . 1 

l 1 

•loft 1 


a,r* 

- 


Others (Miscall inooua) 

2 

125 

123 

1,923 

475 

2,650 

33 Non Metallic Mineral 
Products (excoi>t Pro- 
ducts of Potroloum and 
Coal) 

6 

% 

580 

(2) 

10,0.1 

(2) 

13,207 

20,012 

(1) 

.Structural Cl iy Products . 

2 

31 

09 

31 

- 

1,220 

Glass and Gins Products 
(oxoopt Optical Lonsci), 

2 

520 

520 

10,020 

10,020 

8,49© 

(1) 

IVtlury, dun i and Earthen- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,380 

042 

Comont 

- 

— 

_ 

_ : 

_ 

10,412 

Mica Industries 

1 




_ 

_ 

Others (Non metallic Min J 
oral Products not else 
where classified). 

1 




1,797 

5,272 

31. Basic Metal Industries 

4 

2G2 

580 

173 

10,724 

5,541 

Iron and Steel 

1 

158 

158 

5 

1,733 

5,280 

Other Processes 

3 

104 

422 

170 

8,991 

204 

37 Manufactu e of Metal 
Product (except Machin- 
ery and Transport Eq up. 
luent). 

G 

1,810 

1,81 C 

23,110 

33,488 

37,700 

30. Machinery (except Use. 
tnCa) Machinery). 

0 

2,456 

2,742 


<01 

692 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 i 

4 

C 

6 

7 

37. Electrical Jfaciuiiery, 
Apparatus, Appliances 
and Supplies. 

G 

4,578 

4,797 

14,923 

S.50G 

4,541 

Electrical Jtaclnnery . 

1 

018 

G37 

0,216 

9,510 

4,500 

Telegraph and Telephone 
Workshops. 

1 

1,630 

1,700 

200 

- 

- 

Electric Fans, Radiators 
and Other Accessories. 1 

1 

130 

130 

2,730 

- 

- 

Storage Batteries . 

1 

GSO 

730 

170 

- 

- 

Others 

2 

1,000 

1,000 

3,Gt)0 

50 

41 

38. Transport Eq up no it . 

1 

73 

135 

72 

5,870 

5.4SS 

Ship Building 

- 

- 

- 

- | 

- 1 

300 

Motor Vehicles 

- 

- 

- 

- • 

2,376 

2,729 

Bicycles 

1 

73 

123 1 

72 

- 

2,400 

Others 

- 


- 

- 

3,500 

- 

30. Ihai liter . . , 

- 



- 

4-.2J4- | 

4,-\a? 

4 — ConH'uclion 

4 

1.3 AO l 

2,690 | 

901 

42,037 

43,163 

Construction, Repair and 
Demolition of Buildings 

3 

1,346 ' 

2,030 

821 1 

1,100 1 

37,7b3 

Highways, Roads, Bridg- 
es, etc. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40,800 . 

3.4W 

Railroads, Railway Road 
sheds. Bridges, etc. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131 

_ 

Hjdro-cloelnc Projects . 

1 

40 

40 

SO 

- ! 

22S 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,730 

5— Electricity, Gns , ll'cifer 
and Sanitary Amices. 

9 

731 

(3) 

714 

(0) 

3,257 

13) 

5,033 

1.97S 

(1) 

Electricity, Gas and Stenn 

« _ 

- 

- 

- 

1,300 

- 

1\ atcr Supply 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

- 

Samtarj Services . 

9 

731 

(3) 

714 

16) 

3,257 

(3) 

3,450 

1,978 

(1) 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 

2 

3 1 

1 

' 

5 

6 

' 

G— Commerce 

i 1 

'~1 

77 

Ida 

28 

18 

90 

Banks and Other l'man 
cia) Institutions 

1 

77 ' 

ld-J 

28 

IS 

90 

7 — Transport and Comma 
mention {other than Wort 
Shops) 

8 

4,5b!) 

42,135 

(1) 

29,1 Gd 

0,258 

1 1,400 

(3) 

Railways 

■ 

545 

1,511 

832 ! 

- 

- 

Motor Transport 

•= 

224 

224 

5,320 j 

4,744 

COO 

Docks nnd Ports 

4 

>,400 

39,000 

(•) 

7.010 

1,514 

800 

(3) 

Others (Water Transport) 

1 1 

1,400 

1,100 

15,400 

- 

- 

8 — Smteu 

4 

1,093 

1,503 

1,950 

988 

403 

Government Services . i 

1 

701 

1,100 

761 

- 

- 

Educational Services . 1 

■ 

118 

,ra 

531 

354 

17 

Medical and Other Public 
Health Services. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

120 

Motion Picture Produc 
tion. Distribution and 
Projection. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170 

- 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels 
etc. 

1 

64 

100 

04 

8 


Other Personal Services 

■ 

150 

150 

000 

450 

160 

9 — Iciutlie* not adequately 
described. 

3 

158 

104 

12572 

2,972 

\ 2,073 

Total 

131 

56 019 

(H) 

1,37,149 

(ID 

2,79,346 

(ID 

2,91 294 
(1) 

3,19,924 

P) 


X.B — The figures in brackets show tbe number of cases fer which the relevant information i* 
not available 

Biuret — Monthly Returns of Indu trial Disputes. 



Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost in the Disputes 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 


Number of Fresh Disputoa 


Maximum No of Workers Involved 

March 

1959 

Fert uary 
1959 

(E> 

March 

1958 

Average 

1958 

10 or mo 


39 

30 

01 

59 

100 or ra 


32 

40 

39 

41 

500 or m 

ore but less than 1 ,000 

14 

10 

17 

12 

1,000 or 

more but less than 10,000 

10 

7 

16 

10 

10,000 c 





I 

Not Known 

6 

3 

“ 

1 


Total 

103 

90 

133 

124 

Table 18— By Duration 



Number of Terminated Disputes 


Duration 

March 

February 

March 

Average 



1959 

1959 

1058 

1958 




(B> 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries in India 


(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Woflc) 


Centro or Stnto 

1 

Industry 

*1019 

3 

Fobru> ry 
1939 

4 

March 

10*8 

6 

Average 

19o7 

6 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

7 0 

G 7 

8 0 

7 1 

Ahmcdabad (a) . 

0 7 

G 2 

8 0 

G 8 

Sholapur fa) . , 


19 2 

1G 2 

n i 

16 0 

Kanpur (ft) . 




12 9 

13 0 

Kanpur (ft) . 

Leather Industry . 



10 0 

10 0 

Kanpur (6) . 

Woollen Industry . 



11 0 

8 5 

Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

14 5 

14 0 

13 6 

14-G 

West Bengal (c) , 

Con 1 Mining — 

10 5 

11 3 

12 * 

!2. 5 

Coal Fields (d) . , 

Under Ground 

H 2 
(Nov. 
53) 

13 7 
(Oct 
58) 

13 5 
(Nov 
57) 

14-8 


Open Working' 

14 1 
(Nov. 
6S) 

13 9 
(Oct 
5S) 

14 8 
(Nov 
57) 

16 5 


Surface . 

D 7 
(Nov. 
53) 

9 4 
(Oct 
58) 

10*1 

(Nov. 

57) 

10 G 


Over All 

12 8 
<Nm. 
58) 

12 4 
(Oct 
5t>) 

12 G 
(Nov 
57) 

13 7 


Source : (a) Government of Bombiv, Doputy Commissioner of L ibour ( Administration). 
(6) Emplojers' Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(c) Government of \\ o»t Bengal, Labour Commissioner. 

(d) Ciuof Inspoctor of Mines, Dhanli id. 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing. Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during February, by Causes 


Industry 

1 

Sickness 

Accident 

Percon 

Social or 
Uohgious 
causes 

3 

tago of A 

Other 

With 

4 

j'cntooism di_ 

"’ll uses 

Without 

Loavo 

5 

to 

All Causes 

G 

6>lk 

. 

_ 

8 4 

13 5 

21 9 



1 4 



22 1 

IVboIl n 

0 6 

— 

8-3 

l> 0 

15 0 


> 3 

2 4 

6 0 

2 9 

13 6 

Manufacturing (Others) 

2-3 

0 7 

C G 

1 3 

10 9 

Oil 

1 8 

1 1 

3 0 

1 4 

7 C 


3 0 

5 0 


4 4 

10 1 

Mining 

4 1 



3 4 

11 4 

Sugar 

2 0 

2 8 

G-3 

0 1 

11 2 

Tobacco 

14 8 


7 0 


22 9 

an cut . . 





19 3 

Miscellaneous . , 

2 S 




15 8 

( hemicals , 




3 5 


Plantations 

0 8 


5 9 

0 4 

17 1 


Source — Labour Commissioner, Mysore. 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during March 1959 




l 

1 

J Percentage of Absenteeism doe to 


No 

| Total No 

| Total 






Industry and Area 

i of 

1 of Man 

No of 



Other Causes 


Re 

shlfte 

Man 








Scheduled 









to Work 

AVjse it 



With 

Without 

i All 







Leave 

Leave 

Causes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 8 

9 

Colton Mills — 









Madras 

I 

3,77, *118 

29,387 


0 6 

0 7 

M 

7-8 

Madura 

6 

1,28,038 

21,733 

r » 2 

8 0 

2 2 

1 6 

17-0 

Coimbatore 

12 

4,72,401 

48,871 

3 8 

0 9 

3 2 

2 9 

10 8 

7 irunelveli 

5 

2,96,322 

40 > 12 

5 4 

3 4 


0 3 

13 6 

Others 

5 

1,19,229 

1 .,930 

3 7 

0 6 

8 5 

0 6 

13-4 

Woollen Mills — 









Dhamral 

1 

67,951 

3,784 

1 7 

— 

7 2 

1-1 

10 0 










Factories — 

M est Bengal 

3 

3,41,942 

38,800 




2 2 

11.3 

Bihar 

5 

9 22,473 

1,13,811 

2 4 


fi 0 

2 9 

12-6 

Madra9 

I 

21,114 

3,274 

7 1 

3 8 

4 6 

— 

15 5 

Ordnance Fae 









tones — 

West Bengal 

3 ' 

2, 61,067 ' 

27,234 

3 2 

0 9 

5 2 

1 0 1 

10 3 

Bombay 

• S 

2,27,R8i 




9 2 

0 9 


Madhya Pradesh 

3 1 

2,22,183 | 





0 2 

15-1 

Ut‘»T 1’radcsb 

0 1 

2,32,312 

21,031 

1 9 


6 6 

1 0 

1 10 3 

Madras 

I 

28,111 , 

4,410 

6 5 


8 0 

0 3 

1 13 7 

Cement Factories— 





1 




Andhra 

1 j 

18,044 





0 6 

3 0 

Madras 

l 

21,213 1 




3ftl 


15 9 

Madhya Pradesh 
West Bengal 

2 

26,894 

3,289 

0 7 

7 7 

4 0 

1 3 

19-7 

Bihar . i 

i 

11,377 

3,437 1 

3 2 

4 5 

18 8 

37 


Match Factories — 









Bombay 

I I 

36,306 



0 7 

1-4 

6-8 

11*1 

U cst Bengal . 


37,802 

3,739 

3 7 


3 7 

2 5 


Uttar Pradesh 

1 

32,248 




2 fi 

7 0 



1 

21,164 





1 7 


Madras 

l 

37,200 

6,707 

8 4 

— 

7 6 

2 0 

18-0 

Tramway IForifc- 









Bombay 

l 

18,226 

1,620 

3 6 


3 8 

1 5 

17 0 


I 






2 8 

Calcutta 

1 

28,960 

1,939 

1-8 

3 2 


1 8 

6 8 

Telegraph Wort- 









shape — 

Bombay 

1 

30,307 

4,713 


3 6 

7 6 

2 5 

15-5 

It est Bengal . 

1 

5Q,0t2 

7,864 


0 1 

11 3 

0 0 

15-7 

Madhya Trades 

1 

31,536 

2,983 

0 2 


9 2 




Source • Monthly Returns rm Absenteeism, 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
( Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Year ' 

All India* 
original base 
1940 

UK. 

USA 


Aus- 
tial a 

Tur 

bul 

bin 

Co 

tornbo 

'■ r “ 

Pakistan 

1 

Burma 

ral I 

Food 

Index 

K chi a 

ganj 

Ran- 

1950 

101 


103 

101 

103 

no 

95 

105 

93 

90 

95 

85 

1951 

103 

101 

112 

109 

114 

133 

94 

110 

10S 

100 

99 

83 

1012 

103 


123 

Ul 

117 

155 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

79 

1953 

108 

109 

127 

112 

1IC 

102 

103 

111 

121 

113 

100 

77 

1954 

101 


129 

113 

116 

104 

112 

110 

129 

111 

89 ; 

74 

1955 

00 

92 

135 

112 

lie 

109 


110 

128 

100 

90 

70 

1950 

105 

103 

141 

114 

118 

179 

140 

109 

128 

no 

1 105 

85 

1057 

111 

112 

147 

118 

122 

lt.3 

150 

112 

13J 

120 

no 

92 

1958 

110 

118 

151 

121 

123 

187 


114 

132 

l„s | 

115 ! 

89 

1958- 













March 

no 

110 

150 

121 

124 

18M 

101 

114 

1 JO 

124 

113 

83 

April 

111 

112 

152 

121 

125 

) 


114 

1J1 

127 

no 

8b 

May 

113 

111 

151 

121 

125 1 

UhO 


115 

131 

125 

no 

90 

Juno 

116 

118 

153 

123 

123 

J 


114 

132 

12b 

115 

93 

July 

119 

122 

150 

122 

125 



112 

131 

129 

no 

97 

Aug. 

120 

124 

100 

122 

125 

>187 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

Sept. 

121 

125 

150 

122 

120 

[ 


114 

132 

129 

no 

94 

Oct. 

121 

127 

152 

122 

120 

1 


11G 

133 

121 

118 

91 

Not. 

122 

126 

152 

122 

120 

^ lb'1 


115 

132 

Ufa 

113 

80 

Dec. 

119 

122 

153 

122 

120 

J 


114 

132 

113 

no 

78 

1959— 













■Tan. 

117 

119 

153 

122 


1 


114 

132 

113 

in 

71 

Feb. 

118 

120 

153 

122 

126 

>190 


111 


114 



Mar. 

117 

118 

1*3 

122 

120 

1 


114 


no 

1 



•To obtain the iiulcx numlierwitb 1914 a- bv>o year tho figure* given hero need bo multi 
pbed by 1 42 in the case nf Food Index and 1 38 in tho case of General Index Thu implies 
that for ttiu purpose tho series with tho 1914 100 that used to be published simultaneously 
but ha* since been discontinued is linked to tho aluno scries at tho year 1949 Thus the proYl- 
ciontil all India index on base 1914=100 during the month of March 1959 was 1014b. 

Source: (*) I.L O except for all India Index. 

(si) Labour Bureau for all India Index. 
tRelatei to the quarter ending March 1955. 
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Table 24 — Consumers Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

( Base shifted to 1949=100) 




Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
{ Excluding Labour Bureau Series) 
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■ (tt>) Maldah-West Dinajj 
(‘ ) Nadia Mnishidabad 
(tw) Calcatta 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING MARCH, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, 1 Satna and 
Mercara (for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, 
August 1951 to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two 
cases respectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the 
base period has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes 
in the retail prices of goods and services purchased by the working 
class Details of the method used for converting the figures on origi- 
nal base to the new base year 1949 are given m the July, 1955 and 
January, 1956, issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corres- 
ponding index numbers for the latest available month on base; 
1944=100 are also given in the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index numbers for 
Delhi and Santa recorded the maximum fall of 7 points each. The 
index numbers for Jabalpore declined by 5 points and for Ajmer, 
Akola and Bhopal by 3 points each The index number for Dehn- 
on-Sone and Tinsukia appreciated by 4 & 3 points respectively. The 
index numbers for 9 centres showed only minor fluctuations. 
Provisional figures are not commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for March, 1959, are given below; only those for 
Delhi relate to April, 1959 In view of the primary interest in the 
increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
■moved is also shown in brackets against the items. In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 7 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since January, 1959 and stood at 119 during April, 
1959. The food group index number declined by 13 points mainly on 
account of a fall in the prices of wheat ( — 44) due to arrivals of 
new crop in the market, masoor dal ( — 14) and ghee vegetable ( — 6). 
The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 point due 
to a fall in the price of charcoal ( — 6). The clothing group index 
number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
Khadi (—2) and shirting ( — 23). The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 


Ajmer 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
• wheat ( — 11), barley ( — 7) and gram ( — 18). The fuel and lighting 
group index number receded by 2 points due to a fall in the prices 
of firewood ( — 3) and kerosene oil ( — 20). The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 1 point due to a rise in the price of 
soap washing (3). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 121. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice-coarse (5), rice medium (5) potatoes (4). chillies (8) and tea (8). 
The fuel and lighting group index number receded by 1 point due to 
a fall m the prices of coke-nut ( — 9) and kerosene oil ( — 8) The cloth- 
ing group index number receded by 7 points mainly due a fall 
in the price of markm ( — 14) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 

Jliana 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 113, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

Dehn-on-Sone 

The index number advanced by 4 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number appreciated by 6 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (6), wheat (8), gram (26), potatoes (11) and onions (11) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 5 points mainly due to 
higher quotations for dhoties (2), sarees (1), shirting (11), long cloth 
(18) and markin (3) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and 
the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 2 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since September, 1958 and stood at 113. The 
food group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for fish (5) and arum (28) The clothing group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
dhoti (3) and saree (3). The miscellaneous group index number 
advanced by 1 point due to a rise in the price of pan (3). The fuel 
and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number advanced by 1 point fully neutralising the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 114. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points as a net result of a rise m the prices 
of bnnjal (51) and plantain (67) and a fall in the prices of rice ( — 2), 
fish dry ( — 27) and fish raw ( — 50) The fuel and lighting group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the 
price of kerosene oil (8) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for dhoti (4), saree (1) and 
napkin (8). The miscellaneous group index number remained 
stationary. 

Gauhati 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 95 The food group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for nee (1) and fish (9) The fuel and lighting group index number 
receded by 2 points mamly due to lower quotations for kerosene 
oil ( — 5). The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 3 
points due to a rise in the price of supari (14) and tobacco (27) 
The clothing group index number remained stationary. 
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Silchar 

The index number receded by 1 point continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since December 1958 and stood at 103. The food 
group index number receded by 2 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice ( — 5), potatoes ( — 12), brinjals ( — 23), and sag ( — 76). 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for supan (13) and bidies (11). The index 
numbers tor the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained 
stationary. 

Tinsukia 

The index number advanced by 3 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since January, 1959 and stood at 120. The food group 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (8). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 
5 points mainly due to a rise in the price of firewood (9). The mis- 
cellaneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to 
a fall in the price of supari ( — 16) The clothing group index number 
remained stationary 

Ludhiana 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 106, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for milk (5) and potatoes (7). The other group index 
numbers remained stationary. 

Akola 

The index number receded by 3 points having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at J04. The food 
group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tion for nee (—5), wheat ( — 18), juar ( — 5) and dal tur ( — 10). The 
fuel and lighting group index number declined by 10 points mainly 
due to a fall in the price of firewood ( — 11) The index numbers for 
the clothing and the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number receded by 5 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number receded by 11 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — 7) and wheat ( — 33) The miscellaneous group index number 
advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for pan (8), 
supari (5) and amusement charges (5)# The index numbers for the 
fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary. 

Kharagpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 106. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
dal arhar (5), brinjals (20) and turmeric (6). The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 6 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for firewood (7) and kerosene oil (9). The index numbers 
for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 
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Mercara 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since December. 1958 and stood at 116 The 
food group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (10). chillies (7) and jaggery (3). The fuel and 
lighting group index number receded by 9 points mainly due to 
lower quotations for kerosene oil ( — 13). The clothing group index 
number advanced by 1 point due to an increase in the price of 
shirting (3). The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 
point due to a fall in the prices of chewing tobacco ( — 5) and 
bangles ( — 16). 


Bhopal 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since March, 1958 .and stood at 117 The food 
group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for wheat ( — 12). The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 


Satna. 

The index number receded by 7 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 104. The food group index 
number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (—2), wheat ( — 27), bern ( — 15), junahari (—9), kodai (—8) and 
tur day (—9). The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated 
by 1 point mainly due to a rise in the price of kerosene oil (4). 
The index numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary. 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for March 1959 and April 
1959 were 166 97 and 156 47 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8. Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of April 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 408 15. 
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Table 26 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
(B ase shifted to 1949=100 except 





General 

Food group 

Centre. 

O.nvnr 

Uar 

Kb 

Mar 

Arer- 


[Mar 

Teb 

1 Ut. 

Aia. 








1959 









loss 

factor} 




1938 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

r.ihi 

1 32 

IMt 

120 



1 26 

157 

m 

no 


Ajmer 

1 61 

1D5 

108 

06 

103 

1 59 

109 

113 

92 

10t 

Jam&Wpui 

i 3S 






123 

121 

121 



1 69 

113 

113 

101 

108 

1 79 

117 

117 

107 

112 

Pehn on Sone 

1 19 







97 



MoDgbvf 

■" 

100 

08 

94 

102 

1 80 

97 

94 

92 

161 

Cuttack 

1 47 






110 

108 



Berhamput 

1 64 

111 

11J 

111 

115 

1 DC 

118 

110 

114 

120 

Gaubati 

1 28 




103 

1 ’9 

90 

R , 

107 

109 

Silchar 

1 38 

103 

104 

101 

107 

1 41 

102 

101 

09 

107 

Tio*ukia 







119 

no 



Ludhiana 

1 64 

100 

100 

9* 

90 

1 77 

109 

108 

88 

93 

Akola 




97 

101 

1 03 

95 

100 

ft.7 

92 

Jabalpur 

1 61 

106 

110 

105 

109 

1 67 

99 

110 

96 

105 

KWagpuc . 





,12 

t <2 

104 

102 

xm 

113 

•Uereara 

— 

118 

115 

114 

121 


120 

119 

118 

127 



I20P 

120 


113 


120P 

120 

108 

112 

•Bhopal 

— 

111 

m 

101 

111 

— 



90 

10* 






100 



1011’ 


89 

•Satna 


104 

in 


101 


102 


89 

102 


Labour Puma 

t April 10.09 wiei figure 119 
JTo obtain the in l»l on original 
Ibe oriental base for rentree marked witb an a*fen*k 
VayiUun and Valparai) Jaoctry io Jane 1919 **100 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

/or centres marked with an asterisk). 


Numben 


Fuel and lighting group 

Clothing Bedding and Footwea 
group 

| M seel 


group 

Con 
















Index 



Feb 

Mar 


Con- 

Mar 

Feb 

Mar 

Are 


Star Feb 

Ma 

.At- 

Nurnbei 

Ter. 







195 

1959 



1959,105 

I 1 ,':, 


(Base 

non 




I9JS 





105 







factor] 





factor: 





facto 




195 

















1959 

12 

13 

It 

15 

IS 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

1 81 

S3 

84 

70 

74 

1 25 

154 

15" 

142 

145 

1 48 

111 

111 

no 

111 


1-65 

07 

99 

00 

93 

1 83 

93 

93 

98 

07 

1 61 

106 

105 

112 

113 

109 56 

1*86 

104 

108 


104 

1*13 

132 

139 

127 

132 

1 49 

119 

no 

115 

117 


1-23 

S3 

S3 

S3 

83 

l 08 

99 

99 

99 

09 

1 83 

99 

00 

92 

93 

178 89 

1-47 

08 

OS 

97 

98 

1 31 

120 

115 

113 

113 

1 S3 

105 

105 

99 

100 


1*31 

78 

77 

85 

83 

1 29 


119 

119 

119 

1-31 

113 

121 

(02 

105 

170 OS 

1-40 

103 

103 


ioo 

1 30 

112 

110 

118 

112 

1 43 

137 

136 

131 

135 


1-85 

102 

101 

89 

61 

1 28 

100 

09 

104 

105 

1 40 

113 

113 

112 

112 

17(1 to 

0-67 

133 

no 

141 

141 

2 15 

04 

61 

CO 

Go 

1 40 

93 

00 

89 

89 



105 

105 

08 

103 


122 

122 



1 17 

06 

94 

04 

100 

141 48 

0 58 

107 

102 

94 

98 


134 

134 

133 

133 

1-11 

10 

120 

113 




73 

73 

73 

U 

I 02 

154 

154 

154 

156 

I 76 

01 

(13 

00 

93 

173 91 

1 90 

118 

126 

97 

103 

1 05 

144 

144 

143 

143 

1 32 

13 

1» 

13 




108 

105 

107 

105 

1 23 

lit 


108 

110 

1 76 

11 

12 

20 

124 

157 82 

1-H 

134 

128 

132 

129 

1 25 

99 

99 

104 

102 

1 42 

16 

16 

15 

12 





107 


— 


1,0 



— 

03 

0> 

03 

03 








130 

38 

134 

136 


f* 

11 





119 

119 

121 

121 

~ 

113 

13 

111 

114 

_ 

42 

*2 

29 

36 




131 


m 



29r 

117 

118 








06 

95 

95 

98 


I0S 


110 

109 


25 

25 

12 

19 



|lprfl 1950 Index fpure 133 47. 

base the figures pxen above should be multiplied by the cnurerMoo factor, 

uaa follow*— Mercara : 1931-100, Plantatwn Centres. (Comprising Oodvlur, Kullihimhy 

Bhopal 1951 — 100 Beawar- An;n't 1931 toJulvl93i -lOOaod Satoa- 1953 -100 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 




(Base 

Shifted to 1949= 

=100) 



Name 

of 

Centre 



March 1 

February 

March 

Average 






1939 

1959 

1958 

1958 




MIDDI 

E CLASS 




1. Calcutta 







101 

- 

2 Asansol . 







100 

- 




LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



1 Fmkhapatnam 





126 

127 

116 

120 

2 Eluru . 





128 

126 

113 

120 

3. Cuddalore 





no 

114 

104 

112 

4 . Tiruchirapalli . 





107 

106 

99 

104 

5. Madurai . 





107 

108 

101 

105 

6. Coimbatore . 





117 

116 

no 

114 

7. Kozhikode 





109 

no 

102 

106 

8 Bellary . , 





116 

115 

no 

112 




RURAL 

POPULATION 



1. Advivaram . 





121 

120 

113 

115 

2. Thettangi , 





130 

123 

124 

123 

3. Alamuru 





117 

116 

106 

114 

4. Madhavaram . 





107 

108 

126 

118 

5 Pukyur . 





117 

120 

109 

113 

0. Agaram . 





127 

128 

116 

IIS 

7. Thulayanatbam 





101 

101 

102 

103 

8. EnoAu . 





128 

124 

117 

121 

9. Gokilapuram . 





108 

108 

101 

103 

10 Kinathukudavu 





111 

111 

110 

no 

11, Guduvaachan 





101 

69 

97 

98 

12. Kunnathur ■ 





109 

109 

102 

106 

13. Koduvalli 





101 

100 

96 

97 


Source : State Governments. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives op Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of March 1959 

(Bose: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consump- 
tion at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of March, 1959, 
are given in the following tables These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the 
compilation of > these price relatives have been published in the 
October, 1953 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for 
which the price relative during the month of March 1959 showed 
variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure in 
the previous month are given against each centre m the statement 
below. The magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets. In 
case of a decline the number is given with a minus sign. 


Nome of tho centre anil 
Stnto 

(1) 

| Namcg of tho commodities and variations in their prico relative 
in brackets. 

(2) 


Urban Centres 

Jjomboy — 


Surat 

Rico (—1.1), Glam D il (10), Arhar Dal (14), rot of- cs (— 17). 

Tlohiul . , 

Wheat (—21), MoongDil (—12), Silt (—25), Chillies (10), 
Bidw (—13) 

Bi/mr — 

l ’*'“ • • - 

flrnrnf — l r >). Chat too (10), Arhar Dal ( — ll),Gur ( — 11), Onions (17), 
Potatoes (14) Hair oil (12). 

ihj’ore — 

Hubli . 

Chillies (11), Onions (20). 

Punjab— 


Amritsar 

Orem ( — 14) Keroseno Oil (17). 

Ullar riaJefh — 


Lucknow 

Wheat {— IS). Gram (—22), Harley (—37), Arhiir Dal (—10), 
Potatoes (10), Pan (— 3S). 

-Agra 

Gram ( — 12), Barley { — IC), Arhar Dal ( — 14), Gur (12), Pan (37). 

Bareilly ... 

Wheat (—17), Barley (—43), Arhar Dal (—15). 

Ranarns . , 

Wheat (—10). Gram (—23), Barley (—20), Arhar Dal (—IS), 
Potatoes (11). 

Meerut • . . 

Wheat (—11). 
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(1) 

(2) 

West Bengal — 


Howrah . 

Arhar Dal ( — 25), Chillies ( — 10), Fish (11), Onions (10), Potatoes (14). 

Budge Budge . 

Arhar Dal ( — 18), Potatoes (13), Supari ( — 10). 

Kankinara 

Potatoes (15) 

l’amganj 

Chillies (— 17), Onions ( — 12). 

Calcutta . 

Potatoes (14), Supari (11), 

Gaunpore 

Potatoes (15). 

Serampore . 

Gram Dal (19), Arhar Dal (—22), Turmeric (21), Pan (14). 

Kancharapara 

Turmeric (15), Potatoes (IS), 

Assam — 

Rural Centres 

Maihang . 

Rice (22), Balt ( — 28), Supari ( — 11) 

Bihar— 


Teghra*— 

Barley (10), Mash Dal (15), Gram Dal (12), Arhar Dal (—10), 
Potatoes (18), Pan (57) 

Bombay— 

* 

Lakh . 

Jowar ( — 22), Kerosene oil ( — 19). 

Madhya Pradesh — 


Multflpi . 

Jo war ( — 14). 

Silamatpur 

Wheat (—26), Salt (10), Chillies (10). 

Mysore— 


Kudchi . 

Gram Dal (13), Salt ( — 22), Onions (27) 

Orissa — 


Bamra 

Edible oil (10), Chillies (20). 

Mumguda , 

Tea (14), Salt (10), Chillies (10), Turmeric (17), Onions (—25), 
Kerosene oil { — 14). 

lajaslhan — 


Nana . 

Wheat (—10), Our (11), Chillies (15). 

7 ttar Pradesh — 


Shankargarh . 

Jowar (11), Arhar Dal (—12). 


•Bass 1956 = 100 
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Table 28— Prtce Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of March 1959 


(Bose: 1949=100) 
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73 
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SS 

07 
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122 
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104 
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44 
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27 

91 
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114 
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tso 

Ma-ll II tl 

97 




97 

12s 



114 

no 







Oram Dal 

<1(5 



121 
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V 1 
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147 
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32 
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13 1 
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117 
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m 

IIS 
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no 
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91 
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07 


[2s 

Ol 

no 

% 
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Ol 

Ot 



Ol 

00 
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0» 

94 

01 

01 

si 

S$ 

St 

so 
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07 
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SO 

07 

82 

87 



SO 

si 

A3 



S4 

SI 

To 

I’ll 

It’ll 

123 

127 

120 

127 

129 

12s 

130 

l’5 

12S 

127 
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1 50 


124 

Salt 

40 

7.1 


10S 

30 

CO 


CO 

|.| 


101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

Clull.es 

St 

120 

7S 

132 

92 




(>7 

100 

Ol 

01 

S3 

102 

S7 

74 
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47 



30 
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ro 

as 
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00 

70 

t.t 

04 
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ni 

76 
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US 
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74 
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SO 
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•TUoprjco telatuca hno boon workol out on tho Mi of pricoi qmitod from the fur price 
shops as tlio Articles «oro notaaaibblo in tho ojon market. Source — Labour Bureau. 
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Table 28 — contd. 



•The p'ice relatives have been worked out OH the basis of prices quoted from the fair price 
shops as the articles were not available id the open market. -fBase : 1950 = 100. 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

**■ (Base: 1952-53=100) 








General Index AU 
Commodities 


Cereals 

PuKos 

Vll loud 
Vrticlca 

trial 

Materials 
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Articles 

Now Se. 

New Series 
converted 
to old 
baso (year 
Aug ’39=® 
100)t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

1933’ Average . 

100 

9C 

109 

110 

100 

105 6 

401 9 

1934 Averago 

84 

00 

98 

104 

100 

90 6 

379 1 

1933 Averago 

73 

50 

» 

97 

09 

91 6 

348 9 

1930 Average 

“ 

78 

99 

113 

103 

102 6 

390 5 

1957 Average 

102 

83 

107 

118 

103 

108 7 

413 7 

1958 Averago 

105 

94 

112 

113 

103 

111 0 

422 5 

1933— 








March ■ 

93 

?s 

102 

111 

108 

105 4 

401 2 

April . 

97 

82 

103 

114 

103 

107 4 

408 S 

May . 

99 

82 

107 

114 

103 

103 2 

411 8 

Juno . 

100 

91 

113 

115 

103 

111 7 

423 1 

July . 

110 

100 

118 

118 

103 

114 7 

430 5 

August 

114 

102 

120 

110 

109 

116 O 

441 5 

September . 

115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

116 5 

443 i 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

116 2 

442 3 

November , 

111 

112 

113 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

Decomber . 

103 

III 

113 

113 

I0S 

111 4 

424 O 

1939— 

January , 

105 

117 

114 

114 

10S 

112 3 

427 4 

February . , 

105 

121 

116 

116 

103 

113 2 

430 8 

Match ... 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


•Average of 9 months ending December. 

, n „„t£iguie3 have been obtained on the basis: 100 of the now sones — 3S0-6 (being the average 
I9o2-53 of the old series). 

Source: Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce & Industries, Govt, of India. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING 1958 
1. Scope, concepts and limitations 

1 1. The statistics presented m this article relate to work-stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes They do not cover disputes not 
resulting m work-stoppages For the purpose of these statistics an 
industrial dispute is taken to be a temporary stoppage of work by 
a group of employees to express a grievance or enforce a demand, 
or temporary with-holding of work from a group of employees by 
an employer (or a group of employers) in connection with matters 
relating to employment or non-employment or terms of employment 
or conditions of employment Thus, both types of work-stoppages 
popularly known as "strike and “lock-out” are covered Political 
strikes, sympathetic demonstrations and the like are, however, ex- 
cluded because they are not connected with any specific demands of 
employees lying within the competence of the employe! s concerned 
to redress and so are closures not connected with industrial disputes, 
eg, closure due to shortage of raw materials, breakdown of 
machinery, financial reasons, etc, sponsored by employers The 
terms “work-stoppages” and "disputes”, as defined above, have been 
used in the same sense in this article. 

1.2 From practical considerations only such ivork-stappages are 
covered in the statistics which involved 10 or more workers, whether 
directly or indirectly. The statistics are collected from all the re- 
organised States and the Union Territories of the Indian Union 
Attempts are made to cover all work-stoppages, as defined above, in 
all economic sectors such as Agriculture, Mining and Quarrying, 
Manufacturing; Construction, Transport, Storage and Communica- 
tions; Commerce, Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services, 
Services, etc While the coverage seems to be fairly satisfactory in 
the cases of organised sectors like Mining and Quarrying, Manu- 
facturing, etc, it may not be so for the unorganised sectors like 
Construction, Commerce, Services, etc, because the primary data 
are collected on a voluntary basis, as explained in the next paragraph 

1.3 The Primary data in respect of the work-stoppages are collect- 
ed generally by State Labour Departments in respect of State Sphere 
undertakings and by Regional Labour Commissioner (Central) in res- 
pect of Central Sphere undertakings The above Authorities have made 
arrangements to collect the necessary statistics on uniform lines laid 
down for the purpose from the units concerned on a voluntaiy basis 
(that is, not through any legislation) when the occurrence of a work- 
stoppage is known For collecting these statistics, the Authonties 
generally employ the available local field agencies, eg Labour 
Officers, Labour Inspectors, Conciliation Officers, District Collectors, 
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Police Authorities, etc The two important statistics collected are: 
(a) number of workers involved both directly and indirectly and (b) 
the number of man-days lost The former represents the maximum 
number affected on any one day during the duration of the work- 
stoppage The figures of man-days lost are obtained by adding up the 
actual vacancies caused directly or indirectly by the work-stoppage in 
each shift of each potential working day (excluding Sundays and 
other holidays when the establishment would have remained closed 
had a work-stoppage not taken place) during the whole duration of 
the work-stoppage. These statistics together with other factual 
details, eg causes, method of termination, etc, for each individual 
work-stoppage are furnished by the Authorities mentioned earner in 
their monthly returns to the Labour Bureau. The Bureau consolidates 
these data and publishes all-India monthly statistics of industrial dis- 
putes m the Indian Labour Gazette It may be stated that very often 
details of disputes relating to a particular month are forwarded by 
the Authorities much later, say, after 3/4 months because of late 
receipt of information by the Authorities themselves. To that extent 
the Bureau has to revise its monthly statistics. The present annual 
statistics for the year 1958 are based on the monthly returns furnished 
by the State Authorities and include supplementary data furnished 
upto 30th April 1959. 

1 4 The figure of man-days lost is taken as an indicator for com- 
paring the position of industrial unrest between States, industries, 
etc., because it takes into account both the number of workers in- 
volved and the duration of work-stoppages However, instead of the 
absolute figures of man-days lost, the ratio of man-days lost to the 
corresponding man-days available for work will be a much better 
indicator for purposes of comparison. This indicator may be called 
the severity rate of industrial disputes Attempts have been made 
in the present article to present such xates for States (for manu- 
facturing sector only) and for individual industries to the extent 
figures of man-days available for work can be computed The figures 
of man-days available for work (or, scheduled to work) are derived 
by adding up man-days actually worked and the man-days lost due 
to work-stoppages These figures, therefore, represent the number of 
man-days which would have been worked had there been no loss due 
to industrial disputes Figures of man-days worked for the manu- 
facturing sector are collected under the Factories Act and they 
relate to registered factories only. In one respect, however, they are 
somewhat incomplete because factories which do not submit their 
annual returns are not included The number of such non-responding 
lactones is, however, known and also the estimated average daily 
employment therein. The figures of estimated average daily employ- 
ment in non-responding factories m a particular industry have been 
multiplied by the average number of days worked by the responding 
factories of that industry (the figures of average number of days 
worked can be derived from the statistics connected under the 
Factories Act) in order to estimate the man-days worked in non- 
responding factories Such estimates have also been taken into 
account in the figures of man-days worked for computing the severity 
rates presented in this article. The severity rates have been presented 
for 1957 only because latest figures of man-days worked are avail- 
able for that year. 
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1.5 In one of the Tables of this review (Table V), statistics have 
been presented by causes of work-stoppages. For classifying the work- 
stoppages involving a number of causes or demands according to 
specified categories of causes the immediate cause leading to the 
work-stoppage is taken into account If there are a number of imme- 
diate causes, the most important among them is taken into account. 

1.6 The statistics presented in this review cover the whole of 
the Indian Union. Prior to 1957, the statistics used to cover only 
the Part A States and a few Part C States. 

2 Overall analysis 

21. Mention has already been made of severity rates of in- 
dustrial disputes. The Labour Bureau is publishing a series of Index 
Numbers of Industrial Unrest for the Manufacturing Sector on base, 
1951=100 by expressing the severity rates for successive years for 
the Manufacturing Sector as a percentage of such rate during the 
base year, viz, 1951 These indices upto 1956 were published in the 
last review on the subject published in June, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette The series has now been brought upto 1957 and the 
figures are presented below. 


Time-loss m Manufacturing Industries 


Year 

Total no of 
man dn 3 * 
worked in 
(000**) 

Total no. | 
of man- 
days loit 
m (000 ’r) 

Severity 
rate i 

man days 
lost perl 
lakli Man- 

days 

scheduled to 
work 

Indev No (Base, 1951= 
100} of 

Man-days 

lost 

Severity 

rate 

1051 . . , . | 

6,77,394 

2,607* 

424 

100 

too 

1032 .... 

6,61,080 

2,036 

310 

70 

73 

1033 . 

6,66,246 

2.664 

383 

93 

90 

1034 . 

6,76,142 

2,713 

400 

101 

94 

1935 . . . ! 

7 33,373 

4,164 

.363 

134 

133 

1956 . . . . | 

8,14.217 

4,892 

597 

181 

141 

1037 . . . . 1 

9.73.SCS 

.7,023 

400 

143 

94 

193S .... 

KA 

4,046 

KA 

150 

N.A. 


* Excluding runjil) find Delhi, as the figures of Man days worked wcro not available. 

X.A — Not available. 

K B — A line has been drawn b< tween 1*136 and 1*137 jrt order to indicate that the figures for 
1037 nre not strictly comparable with tho'« for earlier jear*. 

It may be pointed out that the figures for 1957 are not strictly com- 
parable with those for earlier years because of the change in the 
geographical coverage of the statistics of work-stoppages and also 
because of the inclusion of estimated figures of “man-days worked” 
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by factories not submitting returns under the Factories Act It will, 
therefore, be necessary to start a new series on 1957 as base. Subject 
to these limitations it will appear from the indices of severity rates 
that industrial relations in the manufacturing industries improved 
considerably in 1957 as compared to earlier two years The seventy- 
rate for 1958 cannot be compiled in the absence of the figures of 
“man-days worked ’ but taking only the indices of “man-days lost” 
it will appear that mdustnal relations in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were only slightly worse than in 1957 

2 2 Taking all the economic sectors (not manufacturing in- 
dustries alone) it will appear that though fewer industrial disputes 
occurred m 1958 as compared to 1957, the number of workers involved 
and man-days lost were more in 1958, the geographical coverage re- 
maining the same In 1958, »here were 1,524 disputes as compared to 
r,630 in 1957, thus recording a decrease by 6 5 per cent The number 
of workers involved increased from 8,89,371 in 1957 to 9,28,566 in 
1958, i e , by 4 4 per cent The increase m time-loss was much more 
significant from 64,29,319 man-days in 1957 to 77,97.585 man-days in 
1958, le by 21 3 per cent It follows that the average time-loss per 
dispute was considerably higher in 1958 as compared to 1957 (3,944 
man-days in 1957 and 5,117 man-days in 1958) The average number of 
workers involved per dispute increased from 546 in 1957 to 609 in 1958 
and average duration of dispute from 7 2 to 8 4 

2 3 During the year, an important event in the field of industrial 
relations was the ratification of the Code of Discipline in Industries 
(as adopted by the Standing Labour Committee in October, 1957 and 
as amended by the Indian Labour Conference at the 16th Session 
held in May 1958) by the four all-India Organisations of workers and 
three all-India Organisations of Employers The ratification of the 
Code appeared to have a considerable effect in lowering down the 
tempo of industrial unrest in the country during the latter part of 
the year, as will be seen from the following statistics for the two 
halves of 1958 





Xu of man 


disputes 

involved i 

days lost 

1st half of 1958 .... 

781 

5,01,440 

47,01,136 

2Dd half of 19SS 

700 

4,36.207 

30,06,410 


3 Analysis by States 

3 1. It is seen from Table I that, as m the preceding year. West 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Kerala accounted for a major portion 
of the industrial disputes in the country during the year under re- 
view as well The four States accounted for 63 6 per cent of the total 
number of disputes, 88 6 per cent of the total number of workers 
involved and 74 7 per cent, of the total loss of man-days West Bengal 
recorded the highest average time-loss per dispute i e . 9,428 man-days 
In Bihar, Mysore and Bombay also average time-loss per dispute 
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was high, being 7,081. 5,781, and 5,216 man-days respectively As com- 
pared to 1957, the States ot Bihar, Bombay, Kerala Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, West Bengal and Tripura registered higher time- 
losses during the year 1958 

3 2 It has been explained earlier that seventy-rates provide a 
better basis of comparison instead of the absolute figures of man- 
days lost Such severity rates for the manufacturing industries sector 
for 1957 are presented in the last column of Table I It will be seen 
that taking all the States together man-days lost formed only 0 4 per 
cent of man-days available for work in manufacturing industries It 
will also appear that in the States of Bombay and West Bengal, which 
recorded a large time-loss the seventy rate was actually lower than 
the overall average for all States The severity rate was substantially 
high in Kerala, Madras and Bihar 
4 Analysis by Industries 

4 1 Table II shows figures of industrial disputes by industries 
It will be seen that about 519 per cent of the total time-loss was 
accounted for by disputes in the manufacturing sector during 1958 
Among the other sectors Agriculture and Allied Activities accounted 
for 12.6 per cent of total time-loss. Mining and Quarrying 8 3 per 
cent, Construction 5 4 per cent Electricity. Gas, Water and Sanitary 
Services 3 4 per cent , Commerce 0 2 per cent , Transport Storage and 
Communications 16 3 per cent . Services 0 1 per cent and the Miscel- 
laneous Group I 8 per cent In the manufacturing sectoi the highest 
time-loss was recorded in the Cotton Mill Industry, followed bv En- 
gineering (except Iron and Steel) and Iron and Steel Industty These 
industries accounted foi 25 3 19 2 and 19 1 per cent respectively of 
the total time-loss in the manufacturing sector In the group Trans- 
port, Storage and Communications 62 6 per cent of the time-loss was 
caused by the strikes in the vaiious Docks and Poits in the country 
As compared to the preceding vear. the time-loss increased in all 
the sectors of economic activities except for Mining and Quarrying, 
Commerce and Miscellaneous Gioups The increase m time-loss was 
most marked m Transpoit, Stoiage and Communications 

4 2. Severity rates for the year 1957 foi different industries are 
given in the last column of Table II Apart from the various manu- 
facturing industries, it has been possible to compile such rates for 
plantations, mines and railways onlv because for other industries it 
is not possible to calculate leliable figures of man-days available for 
work. The seventy rate of timc^loss due to industrial disputes was 
higher in Mining industries (0 53 per cent of total time available for 
work) than in the Manufacturing industries (0 40 per cent of the total 
time available for woik) Among the Manufacturing Industries it was 
particularly high in the Bidi-mdustiv (9 21 per cent ) because of wide- 
spread strikes in Aurangabad and Dhulian of Muishadabad Disluct of 
West Bengal. The rate was also high in Chemicals (131 per cent). 
Paper Industry (0 91 per cent ) Iron and Steel (0 77 pei cent ) Colton 
Textile (0 58 per cent.) and Jute Textiles (0 52 per cent ) 

Important Industrial Disputes 

The features discussed earlier through State-wise and mdustiv- 
Wise analysis of the data are mostly accounted for by a few major 
work-stoppages during 1958 causing heavy time losses The detail? 
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of such work-stoppages (causing a time-loss of more than 1 lakh man- 
days) are given below — 


Name of tlio enneera 

| No of 
[ workers 
involved 

1 

days 

lost 

Cm - 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

d) 

West Bnkaro Colliery , P 0 Ghats 
land (Bihar) 

1,546 

1,28,318 

Demand for reinstatement of 5 
workers 

TCatnh Tcstilvs Ltd , Nanjannd 1 
(Ml sore) 

1 121 

1,30,003 

Non payment of arrears of wages 
for August, 1057 

Hindu V in Aircraft (Pvt ) Ltd Ban 

12,141 

1.36,256 

Arrest of 5 workers. 

Constructional Contractors — Indian 
Iron and Steel Co Ltd , Burnjror 
& Kulti i. Standard Wagon Co . 
Burnpur 

12,000 

2,88,000 

Abolition of sub-contractor *y»- 
1 tem retrenchement and deeae- 

uflbaation of the regular con- 
tractors' labour 

Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical 
Works Ltd , Mamktala Mam 
Rosd, Calcutta 

2.200 

2,00,200 

Assault on the Assistant Manager, 
Laboir Officer and 2 other 
members of tlus management 

Tatanagir Foundry Co Ltd , Jam- 
shedpur 

2,700 

3,26,700 

Disehargoof workers and suspen- 
sion of one worker. 

Premier Automobile i Ltd , Bomba v 

4,723 

4,21,223 

Demand for reinstatement of dis- 
charged workers 

Tisco (Pet.) Ltd , Jamshedpur 

28,615 

3,10,033 

Demand for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. 

Buckingham A Carnatic Mills, Mad- 

14,685 

2,63,165 

Proposed reduction of 8 days 
wages 

Bombay Municipality . 

24,500 

1,00,506 

Demand for increaso io dearness 
allowance 

Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Sladraa 
and Yizagapatam 

68,310 

7,04,501 

Implementation of Chowdhuty 
Commission’s report. 

Combodis. Mills Ltd , Coimbatore 

1,700 

1,62,000 

Retrenchment of 248 b&dh 
workers 

Bm Merchants Establishments of 
Aurangabad and Dbuhan ir. 
MuiatiidaWd . 

20,000 

2,20,000 

Demand for payment of mini- 
mu n wage at the rate fined by 
the Minimum Wages Committee. 

Culeutta Tramways Co., Mission , 
Row, Calcutta. 

10,000 

3 60,000 

Demand for increase in wages, 
dearness allowances etc. 

Plantations in. Kerala . 

43,003 

6,20,388 

Eonu, «»ue. 


5. Analysis by Duration 

The number of terminated industrial disputes classified by 
duration is given in the Table III. It may be stated that duration 
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represents the potential working days during the course of a work- 
stoppage and does not include Sundays and other scheduled holidays 
About 67 per cent of the work-stoppages which ended in 1958 and 
for which the relevant information was available lasted not more than 

5 days each The disputes continuing for a month or more accounted 
for only about 8 per cent of all disputes The percentage distribu- 
tion of industrial disputes by duration during 1959 did not show any 
marked variation from that in 1957 

6 Analysis by Workers Involved and Time-loss 

Table IV shows distribution of the work-stoppages by number 
of workers involved and man-days lost. It will be seen that a large 
number of disputes constituting 81 per cent of the total for which 
the relevant information was available, involved less than 500 
workers Only 94 per cent, of the work-stoppages involved 1,000 or 
more workers More of these work-stoppages accounted for larger 
time-losses, as can be normally expected About 93 5 per cent of the 
work-stoppages accounted for a time-loss of less than 10,000 man- 
days 

7. Analysis by Causes 

The classification of work-stoppages by causes is shown in the 
table V. Work-stoppages due to grievances relating to “Wages and 
Allowances” were the highest in number followed closely by those 
relating to “Personnel”. They together formed, in relation to the 
cases for which the relevant information was available, about 60 0 
per cent of the disputes, 59 0 per cent of total workers involved and 
67 9 per cent, of total man-days lost The corresponding figures for 
1957 under the same causes were 57 4 per cent . 46.8 per cent and 
49 7 per cent, respectively It will also be seen that the proportion 
of the disputes relating to bonus and the proportion of workers in- 
volved and man-days lost therein were much less in 1958 than in 
1957. 

8 Analysis by Results 

The statistics of industrial disputes terminating during the year 
and classified according to results are shown in Table VI By 
"result” is meant the extent to which the employees demands were 
met Thus, the result is judged from the point of view of employers 
for the purpose of these statistics Of the total number of disputes 
for which the relevant information was available. 28 1 per cent 
were unsuccessful from the employees’ point of view, 323 per cent 
were decided in their favour and another about 15 9 per cent, re- 
sulted in their favour partially. In about twenty-four per cent, of 
the disputes, work was resumed without any final decision having 
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been reached In such cases the matter might have been under 
further negotiation or under reference to an industrial tribunal, etc 
It will be seen that the percentage of disputes which were either 
successful, partially successful or indefinite was slightly higher, 
when compared to the position of the previous year. The percentage 
of “Unsuccessful” cases decreased The percentages of workers in- 
volved and time-loss in unsuccessful disputes declined from 321 per 
cent and 27 2 per cent respectively in 1957 to 21 4 and 22 9 per cent 
respectively in 1958. This percentage in 1958 increased sharply in 
case of “Indefinite” disputes when compared to the year 1957. 

9 Analysts by Normal Employment Size of Unit affected 

Terminated industrial disputes by the normal employment size 
of the units affected are given in the Table VII The number of 
workers normally employed is taken to be the number of workers 
employed on the last regular working day of the month preceding 
to the one in which the work-stoppages took place — excluding 
workers employed on special item of work not normally carried on 
by the employer. It would be observed that about 612 per cent, of 
the disputes involved units employing 100 or more workers during 
the year under review The units employing 1,000 or more workers 
were responsible for about 185 per cent of disputes involving 790 
per cent of total workers and 77.9 per cent, of the total time-loss 

10 Analysis by Method of Settlement and Results 

Table VIII gives an analysis of the number of the terminated 
disputes by method of settlement and results Slightly more than 50 
per cent of the disputes, for which relevant information was avail- 
able, terminated as a result of intervention by Government. The 
number of disputes terminating through mutual settlement formed 
about 25 per cent of the total and those which terminated on the 
basis of voluntary resumption of work also formed slightly less 
than 25 per cent of the total Most of the cases of voluntary resump- 
tion of work by the employees were unsuccessful or indefinite from 
the point of view of workers, whereas a large proportion of disputes 
terminating through the conciliation and mediation by Government 
was successful or partially successful from the point of view oi 
employees In the case of disputes terminating through mutual 
settlement also, a larger proportion was successful or partially 
successful from the point of view of workers 

11. Analysis of Lock-Outs 

The data presented in Table I includes both strikes and lock- 
outs It is some what difficult to compile statistics separately for 
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strikes and lock-outs because sometimes disputes commencing in 
strikes turn into lock-outs and vice versa However, all the disputes 
in which lock-outs were declared at some stage or other have been 
taken together and the statistics for such disputes are presented in 
Table IX. When the figures of this table are compared with those 
of Table I, it is seen that disputes in which lock-out was declared 
at any stage accounted for 33 7 per cent of the total time-loss in all 
industrial disputes during the year 1958 although by number they 
formed only 80 per cent The average time-loss per dispute of this 
type was 21,469 man-days as against the average time-loss of 3,690 
per strike The time-loss due to lock-outs was high in West Bengal, 
Madras, Kerala, Bombay and Bihar during the year under review. 
As compared to the previous year the time-loss due to lock-outs 
decreased in Assam, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh In 1958, there was no lock-out in Assam and Punjab 
Bihar and Bombay registered higher time-loss in 1958 although the 
number of lock-outs was less as compared to 1957 The average time- 
loss per lock-out, increased in Andhra, Bihar, Bombay, Mysore West 
Bengal and Tripura and decreased m other States 

12 Analysis of Disputes tn Central Sphere Undertakings 

Table X shows statistics of industrial disputes in central sphere 
undertakings which are included in Table I In this sphere the 
Industrial Relations Machinery of the Central Government is the 
competent authority for intervention in the events of industrial 
unrest This includes all Central Government owned establishments, 
Railways, Ports, Banks and Insurance Companies, Mines and Oil 
Fields Disputes m this sphere accounted for 18 7 per cent of the 
total number of disputes, 234 per cent of the total number of workers 
involved, and 20 0 per cent of the total number of man-days lost 
During the preceding year these percentages were 16 7, 18 3 and 
21 7 respectively During the year under review 54 4 per cent, of 
the total disputes in the Central Sphere occurred in the Mining 
sector involving, 36 5 per cent of the total number of workers and 
41 2 per cent, of total man-days lost in the central sphere The 
highest man-days lost and the number of workers involved in disputes 
in the Central Sphere were in Ports claiming 50 9 and 52 6 per cent 
respectively of the corresponding totals Although in the Banking 
and Insurance sector the number of disputes were significant but 
the number of employees involved and man-days lost were compara- 
tively low As compared to 1957, time-loss decreased in all the sectors 
of the central sphere except Ports and Railways Taking the overall 
position, the number of disputes workers involved and man-days 
lost increased by 4 8 per cent 33 3 per cent and 11 8 ncr cent respec- 
tively during 1958, as compared to the previous year, in the Central 
Sphere, 
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Disputes Classified by Industries, 1957 and 1958 




TABLE II— contd. 
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TABLE III 


Terminated Disputes Classified by Duration during 1958 


Duration 

No. of 
Terminated 
Disputes 

rereentigo 

1058 

to Total 

1057 

A (lay or lo«a 

528 

35 0 

30 C 

Store than a day opto 6 days . . . 

401 

31 0 

30 0 

More thin Cdiyi upfn 10 diys .... 

170 

11 4 

us 

More thin 10 daj« npto 20 diyi . 

13S 

0 3 

0 3 

More than 20 days npto 30 days 

74 

5 0 

4-4 

Store thin 30 days .... 

114 

7-7 

7-1 

Not known . 

0 

- 

- 

Totat 

1,400 

100 0 

100 0 


A’ D — rereentngei given in llie above tnbh nro bivd on the disputes for winch the re lev int 
Jnformitjnn is aVnilible 


TABLE IV 

Terminated Disputes Classi/tcd by Number of Workers Involved and 
Man-days Lost during 1958 


Number of tfi»>dij-s lost 


No. of Workers Involved j 

Less 

than 

I0O 

100 or 

but lew 
thin 
1,000 

1 000 or I 
more 1 
but loss 
thin 
10,000 

10,000 or 1 
moro 
but less 
tlnn 
50,000 

50,000 or 

Not 

known 

Totil 

Less than 50 

253 

150 

,5 

1 

- 

_ ' 

435 

50 or more but less than 
100. 

107 

110 

43 1 

1 

| 


1 

270 

100 or more but less than 
500 

42 

201 

140 

“ 


- 

| 407 

500 or more but less thin 
1,000. 

3 

47 

67 

23 

1 

- 

141 

1,000 or more 


12 

76 

25 

20 


no 

Not known 

“ 



- | 

_ 

8 

s 

Totai, 

405 

625 

350 

65 | 

27 

0 

1,400 



TABLE V 

Disputes Classified by Causes, 1957 and 1958 
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1 ns* it on Iho'tiBputra for «hi<h the : 



Terminated Disputes Classified by Results, 1957 and 1958 



100 0 78,83,046 j 100 0 1,588 100 0 8,75,849 100 0 (,3,53,716 100 q 
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TABLE VH 


Terminated Disputes Classified by Normal Employment Size of the 
Units Affected, 1957 and 1958 





1958 


! 

j 1937 

Employment Group 

So o t 
Disputes 

X of 

It orkers 
Involved 

Xo of 
Man da) , 

1 Lost 

Xo. of 
Disputes 

Xo of 
\\ orkers 
Involved 

Xo. of 
JIan-days 
Lost 

Less than 50 


336 

8,515 

1 97,677 ! 

205 

7,763 ; 

1,00,193 

50 or more but 
than 100. 

loss 

237 

14,830 

1 1,55,403 

218 

13,096 | 

1,41,912 

100 or more but 

less | 

433 

81,831 

| 7,15,240 

435 ■ 

88,721 

1 8,17,851 

than 500. 






500 or more but 
than 1,000. 

leas | 

195 | 

87,117 1 

7,70.603 

201 

1,00,373 

9,31,764 

1,000 or more 


276 

7,28,495 j 

61,37,978 

369 

6,59,148 

43,40,903 

Xot known 


13 1 

939 

6,147 

57 

6,746 

25,489 

Total 

■ l 

1.490 j 

9,21,727 j 

78,83,046 j 

1,588 

8,73,849 

63,53,716 


TABLE VIII 

Terminated Disputes Classified by Method of Settlement and Results 
during 1958 



| Xo. of 
! tcnuinat- 
1 ed 

disputes 

J Success 

fnl 

Partial!) 

1 suecess- 
! fid 

1 Un 
l success 

j ful 

I Inde- 
j finite 

1 

Xot 

1 known 

1 

Gocernm'nt Inl'rvtnhon 






1 

Jlediation or conci- 
liation. 

687 

309 

111 ( 119 

1 

1 104 

14 

Adjudication . . j 

82 

- 

2 

1 3 

17 


21 Hindi SiUl>mni 







Direct negotiation . j 

336 , 

J43 

82 

46 


1 

By third party - j 

12 , 

4 

- 

1 

ij 

- 

Arbitration . • j 

9 

1 

- 

- 

4 

~ 

IWindery resumption ■ 







By Employees . . 

347 1 

5 

4 

236 

100 1 

2 

By Employers 

1 ' 

— 

| - 

“I 

'i 

- 

Total . ' 

1,410 . 

461 

229 j 

103 J 

293 j 

17 



TABLE IX 

Lock-outs by States, 1957 and 1958 
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TABLE X 

Disputes m the Central Sphere Undertakings, 1957 and 1958 



1958 

1957 

. 

No of 
Dis- 
putes 

No of 
Workers 
Involved 

Man days 
Lost 

1)ia- 

Workers 

Involved 

Man days 
Lost 

Factories Including Work- 

9 

4,290 

36,098 

19 

16,993 

1,15,601 

Major Forts . . . 

37 

1,14,232 

7,92,082 

48 

22,324 

51,324 

Railways (Except Work- 
shops). 

11 

3,45 2 

50,909 

16 

2,453 

5,996 

Mines .... 

155 

79,294 

6,43,531 

.127 

94,198 

10,23,353 

Hanks Si Insurance Goinpa- 

hi 

0.963 

13,282 

48 

15,323 

1,60,782 

Others 

11 

5,944 

21,216 

'< 

11,011 

33,163 

Totil 

285 

2,17,175 

15,07.118 

272 

1,62,904 

13,92,219 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES- 
EXPERIMENT IN THE UNION MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Parts I to III of this article have appeared in the May 1959 
issue of the Indian Labour Gazette This is the concluding 
portion of that article — Editor.) 

IV— Instruction 

Ability to train subordinates is one of the entries in the confi- 
dential reports of Section Officers, who form the mam category of 
first level supervisors in the Government of India Secretariat. Res- 
ponsibility for training their staff is thus recognised to be one of the 
most essential features of supervision in Government offices. 

Weak members — In group after group in the Relations pro- 
gramme, there were demonstrations in which one member or other 
of the staff was said to be not good enough. A reliable assistant, lack- 
ing in judgment, was purchasing stores of poor quality A newly 
promoted assistant was punctual and obedient, but his capacity for 
work was poor both in quality and quantity An assistant of a submis- 
sive type was inefficient, his language and referencing being poor. 
The standard of work of an assistant was low because his past ser- 
vice was in the executive line Another assistant was below the Secre- 
tariat standard because he was working in a subordinate office, A 
technical assistant was keeping files badly and his noting was poor. 
Analysing these problems, the groups felt that in most of the cases 
of this type, better work could be obtained by more guidance and 
better instructions, instructions on the lines of the principles dis- 
cussed and practised in the Instruction programme It should be pos- 
sible for supervisors to pay greater attention to such weak members, 
because capable and experienced members require comparatively 
lesser attention. 
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Instruction Demonstration ? — In the demonstrations in the Ins- 
truction programmes, one participant plays the role of a supervisor 
and another that of an assistant or a clerk, and an actual instruction 
is enacted before the group The subject matter for the instruction 
is selected by the former from the actual work in his Section, such 
as collection of information on a subject, preparation of a note, draft 
or a statement, re-examination of a case, etc. The setting for the 
instruction is also selected by him from out of several situations that 
usually arise in his Section such as an assistant or a clerk, either new 
or new to the subject requiring an instruction, an assistant or a 
clerk required to be corrected and so on In this way each demonstra- 
tion in an Instruction programme gives practice to the supervisors in 
the following preliminary steps, which are essential if work is to be 
got done correctly, quickly and conscientiously: — 

( 1 ) To organise one’s mind by breaking down the proposed 
instruction into stages and kej' points so as to ensure quick 
absorption by the person for whom the instruction is in- 
tended; 

(u) To take care to see that the latter is in a receptive mood, 
and is not embarrassed or inattentive, 

(iii) To instruct clearly, completely, patiently, one stage at a 
time, with appropuate stress on key points; 

(iv) To check up that the instruction has been completely 
understood. 

Why Instructions fail — After each demonstration, the group dis- 
cusses the performance of the supervisor with reference to the points 
mentioned above By thus observing their colleagues, and by hearing 
their frank but friendly criticism the participants become aware of 
the flaws in their own beha\ lour which they have not recognised be- 
fore A few of the faults which were mentioned by the groups after 
the demonstrations, are follows — 

( 1 ) Failure to ensure that instruction is really necessary, 

(n) Trying to get an admission that the man receiving the 
instruction is wrong, 

(ni) Too much speed; 

(iv) Absence of a little pause after each stage, 

(v) Lack of patience, 

(vi) Omission of important details, 

(vii) Confused with too much detail, or too detailed to encourage 
initiative, 

(vni) Inclusion of irrelevant matter; 

(ix) Too many directions at a time; 

(x) Indulging in an argument instead of discussion; 

(xi) Instruction from one high and mighty. 

(xn) Failing to give reason': why, in cases wheie it would be 
beneficial to do so 

(xiu) Failure to ensure that the man receiving the instruction 
takes notes, where that would be helpful, and 

(xiv) Taking it for granted that the instruction has been under- 
stood. i e failure to check up what exactly has been under- 
stood. 
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Important points in giving instructions — Some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the groups are mentioned below: — 

0) No instruction should be given till the supervisor is clear 
as to what is wanted 

(u) Supervisors should pay special attention to the initial 
training on the job of new men as the attitude they form 
during their early days will have a lasting effect; 

(m) A little time spent m helping and guiding a subordinate 
will save a lot of time later, even though it may sometimes 
appear easier to do a job oneself than to instruct a man to 
do it or to re-do-it, 

(iv) Supervisors should dissuade their non-techmcal staff from 
being contented with the routine disposal of a case and 
should encourage them to acquire a general appreciation 
of the subjects they handle, 

(v) Instruction by asking for suggestions, or by discussion or 
by saying “shall we work it this way” is likely to be more 
fruitful in the case of an experienced employee; 

(vi) Supervisors should develop the habit of discussing import- 
ant and difficult problems with their immediate subordi- 
nates and their immediate seniors with a view to settling 
a method of approach for tackling the problem; 

(vn) When a junior supervisor is asked by a senior to speak on 
a case, the former should welcome it as an opportunity to 
create a favourable impression about his ability; 

(vm) In correcting errors, tone and attitude are important, and 
the supervisor should adopt a positive and helpful ap- 
proach; 

(ix) A supervisor should not be sarcastic and should not show 
impatience at the failure of a man to grasp what is being 
put across, 

(x) In trying to improve the performance of subordinates (t e 
in trying to help them to got over remediable defects) it 
would be good to fix dates by which improvements should 
be brought about, and then work to that end, 

(xi) Imperfect interpretation of an instruction will lead to mis- 
understandings and trouble and it is important to ensure 
complete understanding of any instruction, and 

(xii) Time could be saved by preparing standard break-downs 
made up of stages and key points, for items of work such 
as arrangements for periodic meetings, arrangements for 
periodic training courses, procedure for amendment of 
labour laws or rules, scrutiny of requests for cycle advances 
or for loans fiom Provident Funds, handling of requisi- 
tions for office equipments, etc. 

V — Training Needs 

During the discussion at the end of every training programme, the 
supervisors have been freely expressing their views and making sug- 
gestions on various aspects of training The more important of these 
may be summarised as follows - — 

(i) The training programmes should be presented to senior 
officers also; 
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(ii) Training should be imparted to all the supervisory staff; 

(iii) Groups of members drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry are better than groups formed from one and the 
same office; 

(iv) Trained supervisors should be brought together periodi- 
cally for group discussions; 

(v) The programmes should be extended to other Government 
offices, 

(vi) Non-supervisory staff should be given training in rules 
and regulations, method improvements, conduct and 
behaviour etc , and 

(vn) There should be rewards for outstanding improvements. 

Senior Officers — At the end of the training programmes some 
supervisors refer to one or othei of the following two difficulties 
viz, (1) Even though the supervisory principles discussed and prac- 
tised are practical and are worth practising, there may be some ini- 
tial difficulty, because not being accustomed to these methods so far, 
a supervisor may take time in applying them. (11) They might fail 
to apply the principles because of pressure of work 

As against this, the following views have been expressed some- 
times by the same members and sometimes by other members- — 
(i) Time can be saved by getting a full day’s work from all members 
of the staff by better training by elimination of unnecessary work 
and by better relations. <11) Some methods of work may have to be 
•’short circuited in special emergencies but they should make the 
principles their second nature particularly when dealing with prob- 
lem cases, and (in) In spite of the burden in the beginning, progress 
will gather momentum, if they practise more and more 

The general conclusion therefore has been that supervisors must 
strive to acquire a high degree of supervisory skill by conscious prac- 
tice on day to day work, and that senior officers should help and en- 
courage them in this This accounts for the suggestion made by several 
groups of supervisors, both senior and junior, that the training pro- 
grammes should be presented to senior officers also In fact, it is only 
the immediate senior who can effectively stimulate the tumor super- 
visor to adopt good supervisory practices, in the face of the stress and 
straw, of daily -work 

Full coverage — Experience shows that good supervisors welcome 
supervisory training because it enables them to improve their stand- 
ard of performance. Bad supervisors are not enthusiastic, because of 
the effort and discipline required to apply the principles in practice 
One Relations group of junior supervisors said that training of all the 
supervisory staff is important because thereby a tradition and a 
climate would be created by which even a bad supervisor would try 
to become better When once therefore, a decision is taken to intro- 
duce training in any organisation efforts should be made to give it to 
every one, who is likely to benefit from it. 

Composition of groups— In the first Instruction group of senior 
officers, it was decided that the training groups in the Ministry should 
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be composed of officers drawn from the Secretariat of the Ministry 
and from its attached offices in Delhi, such as the Directorate General, 
of Resettlement and Employment, Employees’ State Insurance Corpo- 
ration OTice of the Chief Adviser, Factories, Office of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central), and the Office of the Central Provi- 
dent Fund Commissioner Junior supervisors have appreciated this 
decision as the following reactions of theirs will show: — 

(i) Groups of members drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry are better than groups of members from one and 
the same office 

(11) Discussions in a group composed of colleagues from differ- 
' ent Departments and Sections of the Ministry have provid- 
ed an opportunity to get the best of each one and to learn 
from one another This would help better discharge of 
duties 

Groups composed of officers drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry emphasise the unity of the Organisation Presence of some 
Secretariat staff and of some non-Secretanat staff in each group helps 
also to bring about a better understanding between the administrative 
staff and the technical staff 

In regard to the supervisory levels of the participants, one group 
of middle level officers said that presence of different levels of super- 
visors m the same group would enable the senior officers and the 
junior officers to understand each other’s difficulties. While this may 
be all right for condensed programmes in which only the principles 
are discussed, groups of officers of more or less the same level are 
likely to be more successful in the case of full programmes, m which 
demonstrations are also taken up 

Follow up — It was said in one senior Relations group that the 
trained supervisors should after some time be brought together for an 
hour or tv. o to see how far they have been successful in applying the 
principles on their day to day work One senior Methods group also 
said that the supervisory staff should be brought together periodi- 
cally for group discussions of this type 

The request for opportunity for meeting periodically has also 
been voiced by five junior groups The purpose of such periodic meet- 
ings was seated by them to be to enable them to exchange ideas and 
experiences of common interest, such as application of supervisory 
techniques m actual practice, difficulties faced m supervision, etc 
They said that supervisors have not so far been having opportunities 
of this kind to meet and discuss common problems, and that periodic 
programmes of this type would tone up standards of supervision 

Training is not a function to be carried out just for a limited 
period If it is to be effective, it has to go on continuously To arrange 
for periodical meetings of trained supervisors, would be one way of 
maintaining the continuity of training This will be as useful as 
refresher training. 

Extension to other Government Offices — The general opinion of 
those who have participated in the programmes is that even though 
supervisors in Government offices have to do original work in their 
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capacity as senior knowledgeable persons, they must develop super- 
visory skills and that training uould help them in this They have 
accordingly made the following two suggestions — 

( 1 ) Each Ministry may have a Training Officer, 

(li) The training programmes may be included in the training 
course for Section Officers conducted by the Secretariat 
Training School 

Both these suggestions are complementary It will take a consi- 
derable time if the large numbeis of existing supervisors m various 
Government offices are to be covered through the Secretariat Train- 
ing School. Every Ministry is therefore likely to need a Training 
Officer of its own Whatevei may be the method, every officer who 
occupies or is to occupy positions involving control of others should be 
assisted to understand the natuie of supervisory duties and should be 
given some guidance on the handling of subordinates This was one 
of the views expressed by the Committee on the training of civil ser- 
vants set up in the United Kingdom in 194-1, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Ralf Assheton, then Financial Secretary to the Treasury It 
seems to apply equally well to the civil service in India 

Non-superuison/ staff— The supervisory staff who have participat- 
ed in the training programmes have been suggesting that there is 
need for introducing some such tiaining for the non-supervisoiy staff 
also Their ideas may be summarised as follows — 

fi) Some arrangements foi the training of new assistants and 
clerks in office proceduie and work may be taken m hand 
in those offices where there are no such arrangements, 

(n) Every assistant should be given the Methods programme a 
beginning being made with senior assistants, and assistants 
passing through the Secietanat Training School, 
fin) Persons supervised mav be given training not only m rules 
and regulations but also in regard to their conduct and 
behaviour, responsibihH etc 

Training should prepare the non-supervisory staff to do their 
work efficiently, by giving them the necessary knowledge about 
rules and regulations, by developing in them the requisite skills 
such as skill m noting, drafting organising good methods of work, 
etc., and by generating in them an attitude of willingness co-operation, 
and responsibility These training needs are likely to be met most 
effectively if, in the case of employees at certain basic levels, such as 
clerks, assistants, etc , simultaneous attempts are made to teach the 
necessary knowledge and skills and to develop the right attitude to- 
wards work Here again, simultaneous training in all the Ministries 
and through the Secretariat Tiaimng School is likely to be more 
effective, if all the staff are to be trained quickly 

Apprehensions and rewards — Reference has already been made 
to the fact that some supervisois are reluctant to bring up demonstra- 
tions for practice in the groups for fear that group discussions may 
expose weaknesses in their sections Another apprehension which was 
expressed in an Instruction group was that if a supervisor follows the 
principles of instruction, the staff would no doubt do good work but 
that the senior officers would think that the supervisors are doing 
precious little. A third fear expressed in Methods groups was that 
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improvement of methods and consequent elimination of unnecessary 
work might give rise to the question of reduction of staff, so long as 
staff requirements are judged on the basis of statistics of receipts 
The answer to these difficulties seems to lie in the following two sug- 
gestions, the first of which was made in a senior Instruction group 
and the second in a junior Methods group- — 

(i) Remarks relating to skill m instruction, skill in improving 
methods and skill in leading should be made m the confi- 
dential report of the supervisory staff, 

(11) Improvements effected as a result of the training should 
be assessed and rewards given for outstanding improve- 
ments 


VI — Results op Training 

As supervisors form a link in the chain of administration, any 
training given to them will have effect on themselves, on their staff 
and on the Department as a whole Supervisors, who participated in 
the training programmes in the Ministry had something to say on all 
these aspects. 

Better supervisors — The first and the most direct beneficiaries of 
the training are the trained supervisors themselves, because it helps 
them personally One group said that it would have been helpful, if 
they had known these principles earlier Another group expressed the 
view that the training is of special interest to them, because their 
difficulties have increased these days, people being generally con- 
scious more of their rights than of their responsibilities A third group 
said that the training would be useful to them not only in their pre- 
sent posts, but also in the higher posts to which they might be pro- 
moted later In their words, the tiaming has helped them to be aware 
of the following responsibilities: — 

(0 To improve their general outlook, to understand each other’s 
difficulties, to widen their range of vision and to develop 
a critical and an analytical attitude, 

(n) To acquire self-discipline, and to reduce disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, 

(in) To mould the attitude of the staff so as to develop their 
sense of responsibility and discipline, to stimulate their 
pride and satisfaction in work, and to get better work 
smoothly, 

(iv) To tackle problems methodically and confidently and to en- 
sure continuity of efficient performance even in times of 
pressure; 

(v) To devote moie time for planning and supervision, to do 
better work and to become better supervisors 

Better work and better atmosphere — With regard to the benefit 
that the staff derives from the training given to the supervisors, the 
views of the trained supervisors were as follows — 

(i) There are reasonable chances of weaker members of the 
staff showing improvement m their performance; 

(ii) There will be better understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the supervisors and their staff, and a greater degree 
of happiness, peace and satisfaction 
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Benefits to the Department — The views of the participants in re- 
gard to the benefits accruing to the Department as a result of super- 
visory training may be summed up as follows — 

(1) The programmes focus attention on certain systematic prin- 
ciples which good supervisors follow, and will serve to 
arrest deterioration m the sense of responsibility and disci- 
pline, in the methods of work and in the supervision obtain- 
ing in Government offices, 

(n) Training will help to change the attitude of the supervisor 
from one of resignation to dull routine to that of a question- 
ing frame of mind resulting in initiative through anticipa- 
tion and analysis, the former approach is easy for the indi- 
vidual but is largely ineffective; the latter is difficult, but 
often productive of results, 

(m) Little improvements even on small items of work would 
collectively make a major contribution towards economy 
and efficiency; 

(iv) The instruction programme does a lot of good in that it 
shows why instructions sometimes fail and how by giving 
better instructions, better work can be secured both in 
terms of quality and speed; 

(v) The Methods programme directs thoughts to methods of 
work which otherwise go unnoticed, points out that there 
is plenty of scope for improvement and demonstrates that 
time and labour can be saved by eliminating unessential 
work and simplifying essential work, 

(vi) The Relations programme not only brings about the reali- 
sation that few supervisors are observing the principles at 
present, but also the conviction that staff relations can be 
strengthened by applying the principles discussed and 
practised. 

Results — What has been said above arc the general views of 
groups of supervisors, but not of each and every individual super- 
visor who has participated in the programmes Whether expressed or 
implied, the attitude of individual supervisors can be classified 
broadly under the following four categories. — 

(i) The principles are good, and they will be of help in actual 
work, 

(u) The principles are good, but they are already being applied; 

(lii) The principles are good, but they cannot be applied be- 
cause of pressure of work, 

(iv) The principles are good but their practice must start from 
the top 

One encouraging feature is that in every group there are some 
supervisors belonging to the first category The purpose of the train- 
ing is to help and encourage them and to attempt to modify the 
attitude of the rest In other words, the training tries to divert the 
attention of all supervisors from the minimum that is required to 
the best that can be achieved To focus on the minimum stifles initia- 
tive. To aim at the best builds it up But results of attempts to modify 
attitudes in this manner, particularly in administrative offices of 
Government will not be spectacular and will be difficult to measure. 
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The following quotation from the book “Training the Super- 
visors” published in 1956 by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission will be of interest in this connection: — 

“There is a tendency to expect too much from short, formal 
training courses We cannot look for large results from one- 
shot courses, nor dramatic changes in the basic social 
behaviour of people on the basis of a few weeks of train- 
ing Supervisory training is a slow and cumulative pro- 
cess, which when intelligently and regularly applied tends 
in time to bring improvement in the work performance of 
employees What we can look for is interest on the part 
of the trainees and some indications of progress toward 
established goals" 

VII— Summary 

I. During a period of fifteen months from January, 1958 to April, 
1959, thirty-eight discussion groups were held in the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment with a total of 469 participants, made up of 
188 individual officers Fifty-two per cent, of them participated in 
full ten-hour programmes, and the rest m condensed programmes. 
The participants accounted for 88 per cent of all the officers in the 
Secretariat of the Ministry and in its offices m Delhi At the level 
of Section Officers who form the main category of supervisors at the 
lower levels, participation was as high as 91 per cent, 89 per cent 
of this being in full ten-hour programmes 

On the 7th April, 1959 there were only about a dozen supervisors 
of the Ministry in Delhi, who had not participated in any of the 
three programmes There were about 1C who had attended one pro- 
gramme but not the remaining two, and about 32 who had participat- 
ed in two programmes, but not in the third The main reasons for 
non-participation were absence on leave or on tour, pressure of work 
or immediate work, or inability of the immediate Supervisor to 
spare his junior It is possible to reach most of these officers by 
arranging special sessions to suit their convenience 

The reasons mentioned above were the source of a good deal of 
difficulty m fixing up participants for each group It was, however, 
possible to make progress, because of the encouragement which the 
senior-most officers gave by their own participation in the pro- 
grammes. 

The number of different officers of the Ministry who attended 
all the three full programmes was 62. Sixty-three per cent of them 
attended all the 15 two-hour sessions Ninety-seven per cent has an 
attendance record of over 80 per cent 

Eighty-mne per cent of the junior officers who participated in 
' the full programmes brought up demonstrations for practice m the 
groups 

II The demonstrations in the Methods programmes enable the 
supervisory staff to see for themselves some of the wasteful or un- 
necessary work in their own Sections, and to get some practice in 
applying the basic techniques for eliminating or simplifying them 
Most of the demonstrations yielded practical ideas for improvements 
on the jobs demonstrated and on similar other jobs. 
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HI. The demonstrations in the Relations programmes show that 
a supervisor can try to make his staff want to work by treating them 
as individuals, by being considerate and helpful, by giving credit 
when due, by taking them into confidence, by making best use of 
each person’s ability, by taking firm action where necessary, and by 
setting higher standards for himself. 

IV. The demonstrations in the Instruction programmes show 
why instructions sometimes fail and how successful instructions can 
be given. 

V. Some of the views expiesscd by the participants at the end 
of the programmes were that the training programmes should be pre- 
sented to senioi officeis also, that trained supervisors should be 
brought together periodically foi group discussions, that the train- 
ing should be extended to other Government o.Iices and that non- 
supervisory stall should also be given training in rules and regula- 
tions, method improvements and conduct and behaviour 

VI. Training of existing supervisors in supervisory skills is an 
uphill task and results, particularly in administrative offices of Gov- 
ernment, will not be spectaculai and will be difficult to measure 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

MICA MINES LABOUR WELFARE FUND— ANNUAL REPORT ON 

THE WORKING THEREOF FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST 

MARCH, 1958* 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 provides for a 
levy of an ‘ad-valorem' customs duly on all mica expoited from 
India except from the State of Jammu and Kashmir. During the 
year under review, the income of the Fund was about Rs. 189 lakhs 
The fund so collected is utilised for the promotion of welfare measures 
for labour employed in the mica mining industry A report embody- 
ing the various activities financed from the Fund in the States of 
Andhra, Bihar and Rajasthan for the year ended 31st March 1958 has 
been published by the Government of India and the same has been 
briefly summarised in the following paragraphs 

1 Medical Facilities— The Fund provides medical facilities to 
mica minors and members of their families. The facilities provided 
include maintenance of a Central hospital at Karma as well as static 
and mobile dispensaries During the year under review the three static 
dispensaries in Andhra Pradesh and five each in Bihar and Rajasthan 
continued to, function In Andhra, they ore located at Kalichedu, 
Talupur and Sydapuram, m Bihar, at Debour, Dhorakola. Dhab 
Bendro and Charkapathal and in Rajasthan, at Amli. Bagore. Bemali, 
Ropa and Lawa-Sardargarh During the year, one more static dis- 
pensary was established at Parsabad in Bihar Besides these, there 
were mobile dispensaries — one in Andhra, two in Bihar and five in 

•IV>ra*itmLiruport fort ho y irtmUd3UtMu\li,lW7,iioe lit-han Mmr(.>i- ( l r.l’ibnur* 
pp. 76.’— Cl. 

tr vie Ministry of Labour and Employment Notification No !> O 313 dated 3rd 1\ binary 
1W9. * 
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Rajasthan These mobile medical units catered to the needs of work- 
ers and their families living in areas not served by the static 
dispensaries. 

For hospitalisation of mica miners, a temporary in-patient ward 
of 8 beds attached to the dispensary at Kahchedu in Andhra was 
available In addition to this, three beds were also reserved at the 
district headquarters hospital at Nellore for the exclusive use of 
mica miners The Central hospital at Karma m Bihar — continued to 
do good work. The construction of building for the Regional hospital 
at lisn in the same State was also m progress. The total number of 
patients cases treated by the static dispensaries and the mobile 
units, etc., during the year were as follows.— 


* Slate 

Number of patients/cascs treated 

Andhra. 



1,72,611 

Hill ir 

ftajaathan . 


. 

1,33,511 (including 28,361 
patients treated in tbo 
Karma Central Hos- 
pita I) 

1,18,221 



Total 

4,26,376 


For combating tuberculosis and silicosis among mica miners in 
Andhra, a 8-bed T.B ward in the Government T.B Hospital at Nellore 
was to be constructed with the assistance of Rs. 15,000 contributed 
by the Fund It was also decided to pay Rs 100 per bed per month to 
the patients recommended by the Fund authorities and admitted to 
the T.B hospital for treatment Proposals for the construction of a 
T B ward at Kahchedu were also under consideration 

Anti-malaria operations were also continued in the mica mining 
areas in the States of Andhra and Bihar. 

2 Maternity and Child Welfare — The Fund also provides mater- 
nity and child welfare facilities to women workers and miners’ 
families Four maternity centres run by the Fund in Andhra con- 
tinued to render useful service to women labourers and children in 
the mining areas There were two such centres one each at Dhab and 
Dhorakola m Bihar and five in Rajasthan 

The following figures give some ideas of the work don e by these 
maternity and child welfare centres during the year under review * 


Activity 

j Andhra 

Bihar 

Rajasthan 

1. No of Labour cases conducted .... 

408 

S3 

(at home) 

104 

2, No of pr? natal cases attended and cared . 

4,174 

164 


3 No. of pout natal cases attended and cared 

460 i 

93 i 

142 

4. No. of infants attended and cared 

N.A 

1 2,578 | 

1 3,420 

5. No of clinics conducted {Home visits by IWUhVisitors) 

91 

(climes) 

516 | 

2,48'J 

(Homo 

visits) 
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Besides, free milk was distributed to children at these centres 
Mothercraft classes were also conducted for women workers. 

3 Educational and Vocational Facilities — 

Andhra — Six elementary schools and one middle-school continued 
to function in the mining areas of the State The number of children 
attending these schools was 763 during the year under report Mid- 
day meals were served to the children studying in these schools and 
this proved a very successful incentive for the children In the year 
under review, a sum of Rs 10 535 was spent towards the supply of 
such meals Besides, books and slates were supplied free of cost to 
the children During the year a sum of Rs 1,512 was distributed 
amongst 56 eligible children of mica miners as scholarships for 
their studies in Higher Elementary Schools and Colleges The Fund 
also continued to maintain the boai ding-house at Sydapuram which 
accommodated 18 children of mica miners studying in District Board 
High School In the two schools at Kalichedu and Talupura, the 
children were taught various types of handicrafts. One community 
centre was also run for the benefit of mica miners and their families. 

Bihar — Four multi-purpose institutes each comprising an adult 
education centre and a women welfare centre continued to function 
at Debour, Dbab, Kodarma and Saphi for the benefit of mica-mmers 
and their families Six primary schools continued to function at 
Khijun, Sankh, Charki, Gajandi, Bhandan and Khorkota 

Rajasthan— Adult education centres existed at 12 places At these 
centres, slates, pencils and books uere supplied free to the pupils 
The daily average attendance in these centres was 214 Four primary 
schools were run by the Fund one each at Amli, Dhosar, Ganeshpura 
and Toonka The total number of students studying at these schools 
was 118 during 1957-58 Reading room and library were also main- 
tained at two of the welfare centres at Bagore and Amli In the former 
centre first-aid classes were also conducted Knitting and sewing 
classes for women workers were also conducted at four welfare 
centres, viz , Para. Sanod Surajpura and Sarand It was also pro- 
posed to start two more centres, at Amli and Bagore 

4 Recreational facilities — Recreational facilities such as indoor 
and out-door games were also provided by the Fund for the miners 
in all the three States At most of the centres, radio sets were 
maintained and free cinema shows were arranged in a number of 
such centres Annual sports meet, on a zonal basis, was arranged at 
Talupur in Andhra and Karma in Bihar A team of mica miners also 
participated in the annual tournament organised at Bhihvara by 
the Labour Department of the Government of Rajasthan Dramatic 
functions and celebration of important festivals were also arranged 
at various centres in the States of Andhra and Rajasthan. 

5. Finances— The total receipts of the Fund, during the year 
amounted to Rs 337 lakhs The expenditure during the same year 
was Rs 7.3 lakhs in Bihar Rs 1 3 lakhs in Andhra Pradesh, and 
Rs. 1.4 lakhs in Rajasthan The closing balance was Rs 1,788 lakhs 
as against an opening balance of Rs. 1,55 1 lakhs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAGE COMMITTEE FOR WORK- 
ING JOURNALISTS WAGE RATES FOR WORKING 
JOURNALISTS 


The Government of India have accepted, with certain minor 
modifications, the recommendations of the Wage Committee for 
Working Journalists regarding fixation of rates of wages for Journa- 
lists. The recommendations as accepted by the Government are 
briefly summarised below 

Classification of Newspapers and News Agencies — For the 
purpose of fixation of wages, the newspapers and news agencies have 
been classified on the basis of the average revenue of three account- 
ing years 1955, 1956 and 1957 Daily newspapers have been classified 
into the following six categories 


Class 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 


Gross Revenue 

Rt> >0 lakhs and above 
Jis IS lakhs and above, tut below Rs 50 lakli. 
K* 1-1 laths and above, but below R* 25 lakh?. 
Rs. 5 lakhs and above but belou Rs 1 2$ lakhs. 
Ri 21 lakhs and above but below Rs 5 lakhs. 
Less than Rs 21 lakhs 


A newspaper, not being a newspaper falling in class ‘F’, having an 
advertisement revenue of less than half of its circulation revenue is 
to be placed in the class next below that in which it would fall on 
the basis of its gross revenue. 

Weeklies, bi-weekhes and tri-weekhes have been classified as 
under. 


Class 

tiioss Rev one 

I .... 


II .... 

Rs 5 lvkh* and above, but below F.s Ukbs 

in ... . 

R 1 lakh and above but Ulow Rs 5 lakhs 

,v ■ ■ • -1 

Btk»» Re 1 lakh 


No recommendations have been made m respect of journalists 
employed in establishments publishing periodicals at intervals 
longer -than a week : 


The news-agencies have been categorised as follows 


Clajfs 

Gross Revenue 

| 

I 

! Rs 25 lakhs and above 

II 

Rs. 10 lakhs and above, but below Rs. 25 lakhs 

III ... 

Below Rs 10 lakhs 


Foreign news agencies have been treated as belonging to Class I of 
the news agencies. 
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Reclassification of a newspaper or news agency can be sought 
either by the employer or employee at any time aftei the comple- 
tion of accounting year 1960 on the ba$i s 0 f the average revenue of 
the three immediately preceding accounting years provided that it 
is not sought more than once in any period of three consecutive 
accounting years. 

Classification oj Areas — For the putp 0Se of payment of dearness 
allowance to full-time employees* and monthly retainer to part-time 
employees, areas have been classified as under: 

Ana 1 Mctnp'litnn uln* '■/ . llnmt iy, ( nlciitli, DilJn nml 

\na II Tirana with n |wi|ml itii'h „f „\cr 'i lallia excluding nHtn>)>nlitii» 

\n a III Other pines 

C/nssiyicotion oj Worfctnp Journalists— For the purposes of deter- 
mintnft emoluments, full-time woiking Journalists have been grouped 
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Class ni 
Newspaper 

Group o 
employe*' 

j S e* 1c 

A 


‘ No^rsle 


ill , 

Rs GOO— TO— 1000 (8 years) 


II A 

Rs. WO— TO- 650- W — 000 (10 yean*) 


III 

Rs. 2V) — 25— 450— 70— GOO— 40— 800 (IS years). 


1 JV 

Rs 127 — 7 — IIS— 10— 225— IS — TOO (16 years). 

B 

I 

No ‘Seale 


II 

R< WO— 30—6.50— 50— 900 (10 years). 


IIA 

Rh 400— 25— COO— 40— 800 (13 years)- 


in 

R* 175 — 20 — 775 — 2 T— COO (10 years). 


IT 

Rs 100—5—120 — 7J — ISO — 10—200 — 15 — 260 (18 years). 

C 

I 

No Scale. 


II 

Rs 400 — 20— WO — 27 — CW (1 1 years) 


II-A 

Rs 350 — 20 — 4 >0 — 2' — COO (11 years) 


II! j 

Rs TW— IT— 300— 20— .TOO (20 years) 


.V 

Rs 80 — T— 1TO— 7} — 160 — 10— 200 (18 yr irs) 

D 

I 

No Scale 


n ■* 

Rs 200 — IT — 350 — 23 — 450 (14 years) 


II-A 

Its I7T — IT— TIT — 25—400 (IT years) 


in 

Rs. 125 — "J-*200— 10-210-11—300 (17 yiars) 


IV 

Rs 75 — 5 — 125 — 7} — 170 (16 years) 

E 

i 

No Seale 


n 

Rs. 150— 15— 225— 23—T2T <0 years) 


IT.A 

Rs 125—1 5—200—2 5— TOO (0 y ears) 


III 

Rs. 100- 5—170— JO-200- 121—225 (17 years) 


IV 

Rs. 70— T— 140 (14 rears) 

F 

1 

No Scale 


II 

Rs 125— 10— ITT— 121 — 200 17 y*ar«) 


II-A 

Rs 100—10—180 (8 years) 


m 

Rs. 80— T— 150 (14 years) 


IV 

Rs 65- 5—120(11 years). 
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Dearness Allowance 

27. Dearness allowance should be paid to working journalists 
at the following rates — 


Range of hasit pi' 


Ar.. I 

Aea II 

Area_III 

67 — 100 


IN 

50 

IN. 

40 

IN 

30 

101—200 


CO 

VI 

40 

201—300 


70 

no 

50 

301—400 


80 

70 

60 

401—500 

1 

- 

00 

80 

70 

C01— 750 

1 

1 

107 ! 

07 

87 

7-71 and above 

.! 

i 

120 | 

HO , 

1 

100 

Remuneration of Part-time Employees 


28 Part-time correspondents should be paid a monthly retainer at 
the following rates — 

Claw of Daily 

Haas of 

, A ™' 1 

1 

^ Area II 

1 

1 Aria III 

1 



I IU. 

IN. 


A . 

- 

100 

77 

1 i-. 

B . 

■ 

» 

" 

4 

C . 

s 

.70 

40 

17 

D . 

- 

40 

i 70 

17 

E 

1 

1 r> 

20 

1 JO 

T . 

- 

1 27 

1 11 

10 
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Dearness Allowance should be paid to the full-time working 
journalists at the following rates. — 


RutgefifbiMi pij 

Are i I 

Arm II 

) III 

CS— 100 

R« 

50 

IN 

40 

IN 

30 

l«l-J0f> . .... 

CO 

50 

4(1 

JO 1— 30o .... ... 

70 

oo 

30 

no i_40o . .... 

SO 

70 

00 

401—500 ... ... 

90 

00 

70 

301 — “30 . . . • 

I#» 

<n 

63 

”51 ami fltiOl o , . 

ISO 

no 

100 


Other aMoioauces — The fixation of conveyance, entertainment, 
travelling, overseas and other allowances has been left to collective 
bargaining between the parties 

Apprentices and Probationers — An apprentice is a learnei and 
not an employee but the period of apprenticeship would not exceed 
two years A working journalist may be employed as a probationer for 
a period not exceeding one year during which he would get a basic 
pay at not less than the minimum of the scale applicable to the class 
of newspaper or news-agency and the group in which he is proba- 
tioner, and would also get the appropriate dearness allowance 

The recommendations will come into effect from 1st June 1958 in 
the ease of classes A. B and C of dailies and Class I news agencies, 
and in case of others from the date on which these orders were 
published in the Government of India Gazette 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION 
OF VACANCIES) BILL. 1§59 

The above Bill providing for compulsory notification of vacan- 
cies to employment exchanges was introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
the 24th April 1959 The “Statement of Objects and Reasons” appen- 
ded to the Bill is reproduced below 

“The Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee 
set up by the Government of India in 1952, had recommended, inter 
alia — 

(a) that employers should be required on a compulsory basis 
to notify to -the employment exchanges all vacancies othei 
than vacancies in unskilled categories, vacancies of tem- 
porary duration and vacancies proposed to be filled b> 
promotion. 

(b) that employeis should also be required on a compulson 
basis to rende; to the employment exchanges staff strongtfj 
returns at regular intervals. 
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The Committee had further recommended that the measure of 
compulsion so suggested may be embodied in suitable legislation The 
Bill seeks to implement those recommendations”. 

(The Gazette of India, April 24, 1959) 


AMENDMENT TO THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS 
SCHEME, 1952 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of Section 
7 of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act 1952, the Central Govern- 
ment have amended the above scheme by adding para 68-A after 
para 68 The additional para provides that advances from the Fund 
may be granted for serious or prolonged illness of a member or a 
member of his family 

(The Bombay Gazette, May 7, 1959) 


THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS (MADHYA PRADESH AMEND- 
MENT) BILL, 1959 

The above bill has been published in the State Gazette for 
general information The Bill aims at (i) extending certain provisions 
relating to registration of approved unions of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, as adapted in Madhya Bharat region 
to the whole of the State and (n) giving requisite powers and 
imposing corresponding duties on the Registrar of Trade Unions to 
enable him to play a more positive role than merely acting as a re- 
gistering authority The Bill also provides that appeals against the 
orders of the Registrar should lie to the Industrial Tribunal consti- 
tuted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

( The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, April 10, 1959) 


MADHYA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BILL 1959 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh have published the above 
Bill in the State Gazette for general information It aims at regulat- 
ing the relations of employers and employees in certain matters, 
making provision for settlement of industrial disputes and providing 
for certain other matters connected therewith The main provisions 
of the Bill relate to authorities to be constituted or appointed 
thereunder, procedure for recognition of undertakings and repre- 
sentative unions, powers and duties of Labour Officers, procedure 
for joint consultation and conciliation proceedings; powers and 
duties of Labour Courts, Industrial Courts or the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, Court of Enquiry, penalties, record of industrial condition, etc 
The Bill is intended to integrate and improve upon the State indus- 
trial relations law now m force 

(The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, April 24, 1959) 


MINIMUM WAGES (MADHYA PRADESH AMENDMENT) BILL, 
1959 

A Bill further to amend the Min 'mum Wages Act, 1948, in its 
application to Madhya Pradesh has been introduced in the State 
Legislature It has been published in the State Gazette for general 
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infoimation. The Bill envisages the removal of lacuna in the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 by which Bidi Manufacturers and others 
escape the liability for payment of minimum wages to workers by 
engaging petty contractors who are supplied raw material for the 
purpose ot manufacture. 

(The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, March 20, 1959) 


MADHYA PRADESH SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS RULES, 
1959 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh have framed the above 
Rules A text of the same has already been published in January, 1959 
issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No 3U3/13119/XVI dated the 20th April 1959 
in the Madhya Pradesh Gazette ot May 1, 1959.] 


WEST BENGAL MATERNITY (TEA ESTATES) AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1959 

The above Act has received the assent of the Governor of West 
Bengal. The amended Act provides for an increase in the rate of 
maternity benefits from Rs 5/4/- to Rs. ?/- per week. 

[Notification No 975L dated the 29th April, 1959 in the 
Calcutta Gazette of April 29, 1959.] 


ASSAM EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL BENEFIT) 
RULES, 1958 

The Government of Assam have framed the above Rules which 
will come into force on such date as the State Government may, 
by notification, appoint in this behalf. A brief summary of the 
rules has already been published in April 1959 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No GLR 46/54 dated the 26th April 1959 in 
the Assam Gazette of May 6, 1959 ] 


ASSAM SUBSIDISED INDUSTRIAL HOUSING ALLOTMENT 
RULES, 1959 

The Government of Assam have framed the above Rules which 
i elate to allotment of houses constructed by the State Government 
The rules, inter aha deal with the eligibility for allotment, proce- 
dure for allotment and its cancellation, recovery of rent, etc 

[Notification No TCP 245/58/Part/18 dated the Cth April 
1959 in the Assam Gazette of April 22, 1959 ] 


MYSORE MINIMUM WAGES RULES. 1953 
The above Rules have been framed by the Government of 
Mysore. A text of the same was published in Decembei. 1958 issue 
of the Indian Labour Gazette 

[Notification No LLII 21 MNW 58 dated the 18th Apnl 1959 
in the Mysore Gazette of May 14, 1959 ] 
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KERALA INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BILL, 1959 
The above Bill, aimed at regulating the relationship between 
employers and employees for the prevention, investigation and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by negotiation and for certain matters in- 
cidental thereto, has been introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
ot Kerala The mam provisions of the Bill relate to: authorities to 
be constituted or appointed, procedure for recognition of trade unions, 
lepresentative association ot employers and negotiating agents of 
workmen, settlement of disputes by negotiation and reference of 
disputes to the State Industrial Relations Board, irregular strikes and 
lock-outs penalties, etc. 

(L.A Bill No 12 of 1959) 


DECISIONS 

DIRECTIONS CONTAINED IN GOVERNMENT MEMORANDUM 
WERE NO BAR TO ANY INDUSTRIAL COURT TAKING 
COGNISANCE OF A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE MUNICIPA- 
LITY AND ITS EMPLOYEES OR ANY CLASS OF ITS EM- 
PLOYEES— AWARD OF THE STATE INDUSTRIAL COURT, 
NAGPUR, IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT, WARDHA MUNICIPALITY AND THE SWEEPER 
EMPLOYEES OF THAT MUNICIPALITY 

On receipt of a joint application from the parties, the Com- 
missioner of Labour, Nagpur referred the industrial dispute between 
the Wardha Municipal Committee and the sweeper employees of that 
Municipality in respect of fifteen demands relating to basic pay, in- 
crements, house rent, maternity leave, earned leave, sick leave. In- 
dependence Day leave, residential quarters, supply of blankets in 
ramy season, abolition of the system of free labour (Begar), etc., to 
the arbitration of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur 

The Municipal Committee urged before the Industrial Court 
that it could not enter into any negotiations with the sweepers in 
regard to their demands in view of the directions from Government 
contained m its Memorandum No 1033-1213-XXIII dated the 25th 
April 1951 The Industrial Court observed that the Government 
memorandum was no bar to any Industrial Court taking cognisance 
of a dispute between the Municipality and its employees or any class 
of its employees. The Court was of the view that sweepers employed 
by a single Municipal Committee should not be dissuaded from claim- 
ing revision of pay scales, on the ground that that revision might 
lead to similar demands by sweepers of other Municipal Committees 
If sweepers m other Municipal Committees do not agitate for revision 
of pay scales, that is no reason for refusing or postponing that demand 
by sweepers who make it if it is found otherwise justified 

The most important demand made by the sweepers was in regard 
to the revision of then basic pay-scales so as to provide for a minimum 
basic pay of Rs 30 instead of Rs 17 They had claimed that the pay 
scales obtaining tn the old Bombay State, before reorganisation, 
should be made applicable to the sweepers in the Vidarbha area The 
Industrial Court examined in detail the circumstances under which 
the sweepers were working and fixed the basic pay scale of male 
sweepers at Rs 21 — \ — 28 and that of female sweepers at Rs 18 — 
i — 26 . 
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Most of the remaining demands, for instance those relating to 
earned leave, sick leave and Independence Day leave, increase in 
house rent, higher increments, increase in the number of sweepers, 
etc , were rejected by the Court Certain demands made subsequent 
to the reference for arbitration were not investigated by the Court 


PRODUCTION BONUS NOT PART OF WAGES— AWARD OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL (GENERAL). UTTAR PRADESH 

In an industrial dispute i elating to the payment of production 
bonus, the Tribunal considcied the question whether production 
bonus being linked with production, could be treated as part of 
wages and decided that it could not be so treated. The facts of the 
case are as follows — 

M/S Singh Engineering Works Ltd , Kanpur was paying “ex- 
gratia” production bonus to its workmen since 1959 During 1958, the 
workmen in its rolling department raised a dispute and contended 
that the existing scale of payment of production bonus was arbi- 
trary and irrational and incommensurate with the stress, strain and 
hazard involved Consequently a icvision m the rates of production 
bonus was asked for with the claim that this bonus should form a 
component of wages The employers contended that the payment of 
production bonus was voluntaiy and that no Tribunal or Authority 
had jurisdiction to order such pavment The Tribunal citing a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court held that production bonus was also a 
hind of bonus and was payable in those circumstances in which oidi- 
nary bonus was paid It, therefore, held that a claim for production 
bonus could be entertained But as unlike wages, it was not payable 
irrespective of the fact whether there was profit or not, it could not 
be treated as a part of wages The workers' contention that piodue- 
tion bonus is a pait of wages was thus over-ruled The workers’ 
demand for revision of the present rate of production bonus was also 
i ejected as the workers could not substantiate their allegation that the 
existing scheme was arbitrary and irrational [UP Labour Deci- 
sions- April, 1959, vide pp 35—41 ] 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— APRIL 1959 
EMPLOVMLNT SlTUVTlON 

(a) Employment Erchauye Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month arc as follows*— 

(l) Compared to the pievious month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 34 152. l e , by 
20 9 per cent At the end of the month the number o'f 
applicants on the Live Registers was 12,30938 as against 
12.17.C50 at the end of the previous month Thus register- 
ing an increase of 19 338. i e , by 16 per cent 
In) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
increased by 24 5 per cent. The number of vacancies 
notified inci eased in both public and pm ate sectors Of 
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the vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the month, 
88 6 per cent were in Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and local bodies. The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges increased from 
6,876 during the previous month to 7,335 during the month 
i e , by 67 per cent 

(in) The particulars of 1,64 767 applicants as against 1,21,933 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during April, 1959 was 22,575 as compared to 17,860 in 
March 1959, thus recording an increase of 264 per cent. 

The relevant statistics are presented in the following table: — 


■ 

M 

March 

1938 

Registrations I 

1,87,138 

1,63,380 

Number of Applicant 1 * on the Lm, Register* 

13,36,888 

12,17,630 

dumber of Employers Utilisin'' the ‘•crvun of (be Employment 
Exchange* 

1 7,33 > , 

0,870 

Vacancies Notified .... . 

41,886 1 

, 33,641 

Placements Effected 

22, *73 | 

' 17,868 


(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 42 closures, m 35 of which 
4,859 workers were affected, as against 33 closures affecting 1,724 
workers in 27 cases in the preceding month Of the 42 closures 9 were 
due to trade reasons, 5 each due to defects m machinery and end of 
season, 3 each due to financial loss and shortage of work, 2 each due 
to completion of work, shortage of raw material and uneconomic 
working and 1 each due to change in management, financial difficulty, 
refusal of the premises owner to repair the factory premises and fire 
m the factory. The reason for 7 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the Staves supplying information there 
were retrenchments m 24 units affecting 1,094 workers In the pre- 
vious month, retrenchments were reported from 12 units affecting 
158 workers The main reasons for retrenchments during the month 
were shortage of work, loss in business, change of contract and com- 
pletion of work 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 57 units laid 
off 19,310 workers mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficul- 
ties, accumulation, of stocks ami breakdown of furnace 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
closures — In the States supplying information, 23 new factories were 
registered in which 1,060 workers were proposed to be employed 
Five factories re-opened after closures in 4 of which 882 workers 
were employed In Punjab in 19 factories out of 22 factories eithei 
newly registered or re-opened after closures. 281 workers were em- 
ployed. 

(f) General Employment Situation m Factories— Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment situation. 
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Wojuong oi L\dour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, 
rectified Recourse to legal action is generally taken m cases of 
gross violations or against habitual defaulters The table below 
shows the number of establishment inspected, prosecutions launched 
and convictions obtained during the month of April. 1959, under the 
Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Act and 
the Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts m the States for 
which information is available Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registcied. etc. under the Indian Trade 
Union Act, 1926 are given in a separate table and information re- 
garding the implementation of the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act. 1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, 
etc, is given in separate paragiaphs 

Establishments Inspected Prosecutions launched etc under certain 
Labour Laics in April, 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 
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Number of Trade Unions registered , etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during April, 1959 
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during the 
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i>l (hi* month 

month 

m»nlh 
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11 

1 

- 

Assam 

J77 

n 

- 

1W 

llih n 

537 

J 

3 

787 

Jknatay . 

J.7IS 

41) 

- 

1,788 

Kerala .... 

- 

22 

- 

- 

Jtadhya Pradesh 

334 

7 

- 

331 

Madras* .... 

»M5 

in 

8 

073 

Mysore .... 


4 

- 

410 

Orissa .... 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

l’un jab . 

171 

8 

4 

478 

Rajasthan* 

343 

0 

- 

J4‘j 

Uttar Pisdesh 

1,0 21 

3 

1 

1,0”) 

Writ Bengal 

2,0 17 

20 


3,070 

Union Ternium* 

Delhi 

335 

. 


112 

Tripura . . 

30 

~ 

- 

30 


‘Tor the month of March, I'lVJ 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946 
In Andhra Pradesh, Standing Orders of one concern were certi- 
fied during the month In Madras, six Standing Orders were certified 
during March, 1959, bringing the total of such orders to 772 In West 
Bengal, six Standing Orders were certified during the month under 
review 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh an amount of Rs 6,452 was paid as compen- 
sation. for five fatal cases and Rs 756 in one non-fatal case during 
the month In Kerala, 15 cases were decided during the month and 
a sum of Rs 2.808 was disbursed as compensation In Madras an 
amount of Rs 17,213 was deposited with the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation in respect of three fatal and six non-fatal 
cases during March, 1959 In Rajasthan seven cases were decided 
during March, 1959 and Rs 5,887 was distributed as compensation 
In West Bengal a sum of Rs 1,71,346 was deposited by the employers 
and Rs 1,42.157 was paid -as compensation to the injured peisons and 
dependants of the deceased In Delhi 4 cases were disposed of during 
the month under review 
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Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, workers’ education classes in Hindi, English, 
Telegu and Urdu at 12 factories were continued to be held during 
the month In Madhya Pradesh, "a workers’ education centre was 
formally inaugurated by Shrimati Sucheta Kripalam on the 4th April 
1959. In Uttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at the four labour welfare centres in Kanpur during the month 
The average daily attendance in these night classes was 42 
Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, welfare activities like indoor and outdoor 
games etc., were continued to be organised in the Labour Welfare 
centres during the month. In Bihar the Labour Welfare centres in 
nine towns, etc , continued to function actively during the month 
Some of the special programmes organised at these centres were - 
film shows, music programmes, health and sanitation work in labour 
colonies etc. In the Punjab, instructive entertainments were continued 
to be provided in the labour welfare centres Entertaining and 
educative films were screened as usual at various labour welfare 
Centres A free milk distribution centre for the benefit of workers 
was opened at Chandigarh, with the help of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj. In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were carried 
out with great enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres during 
the month. Some of the special programmes comprised children's 
games, baby shows, music, indoor tournaments, etc In West Bengal. 
31 labour welfare centres functioned satisfactorily during the month 
The total attendance in these centres during the month was 90,991 
Cinema shows, outdoor matches etc, were arranged in some of 
the centres Training in various crafts, such as sewing, knitting 
and leather work were continued to be given as usual in the 
plantation centres In Delhi, the welfare activities in all the eight 
labour welfare centres remained normal during the month The 
total attendance during the month at these centres was 36,553 
Important among the activities were the organisation of special 
music programmes, volley ball matches, a film show, etc The 
Government purchased 1.080 books on various subjects and distri- 
buted them amongst the various centres 

Committefs, Conferences and Enquiries 
In Bihar the second meeting of the Standing Committee 
(Evaluation and Implementation) was held on the 9th April. 1959 
The items on which decisions were taken related to strike and 
lockout at the Hindustan General Electrical Corporation, Ltd . 
Karampura, alleged infringement of the Code of Discipline bv 0) 
managements of the Indian Cable Co Ltd , Jamshedpur and Dar- 
bhanga Sugar Co Ltd . Lohat and (n) Labour unions of the Sugar 
Factoues at Marhourah Goraul and Chanparia, lockout at Katihar 
Jute Mills, KaUhai and registration of rival trade unions under 
the Indian Trade Union Act The Committee for the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in agriculture in Saran district also mot 
during the month and sent its unanimous recommendation to 
Government on the minimum wages to be fixed under the Mini- 
mum Wages Act. 1948 In Madras the monthly meeting of the 
State Housing Board was held in March, 1959 to discuss the pro- 
gress made in the various housing schemes. The first meeting of 
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the Regional Board of the Employees’ State Insurance, Madras 
was also held during March, 1959 in which the Assistant Director 
of Medical Services stated that the question of providing more 
hospitals for the insured workers *was under consideration. In 
Mysore, the Family Budget Enquiry to determine the Consumer 
Price Index in Mangalore was in progress during the month under 
review In the Punjab, the Committee, appointed to hold enquiries 
and advise the Government in fixing minimum rates of wages m 
respect of employment in Cinema Industry met during the month 
and submitted its report to the Government The State Evaluation 
and Implementation Committee also met during the month under 
review and approved the constitution for the team of observers to 
be appointed to go into alleged violations of the Code of Discipline 
It was decided that if any member of the E & I Committee is con- 
nected With any alleged breach of the Code of Discipline, he should 
not be included in the team of Observers The employers’ represen- 
tatives in the Committee undertook to persuade the employers to 
implement the awards and agreements In Rajasthan, the survey 
into the conditions of Labour m Bidi Industry m Kota Division was 
completed during March 1959 In Uttar Pradesh , a meeting of the 
Sugar Bonus Sub-Committee w'as held during the month under re- 
view and the cases of factories, who applied for exemption from 
payment of bonus for the crushing season 1957-58, were heard The 
Standing Tripartite Committee for Textile Industry outside Kanpur 
also met during the month and stressed that the decisions already 
taken should be implemented by all concerned and that the sub- 
committee appointed for the revision of the Standing Orders should 
submit the draft proposals in the next meeting of the Committee In 
West Bengal, the following meetings were held during the month — 
(i) Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Calcutta Corpo- 
ration met twice 

(n) The State Evaluation Committee at its seventh meeting 
discussed, among other things, cases of non-implementation 
of awards and agreements, working of the Code of Dis- 
cipline in industry “out of court" settlement cases and 
implementation of labour laws The Committee decided that 
the employers’ and employees’ organisations should set 
up screening committees on the lines indicated in the 
decisions of the Central Evaluation Committee with a 
vie%v to examining the cases where recourse to law courts, 
by way of appeal could be avoided as far as possible 
(ui) Three Special meetings of the Calcutta Dock Labour 
Board were held during March-April and it was resolved 
that subject to the approval of the Central Government 
where necessary, the Tates of levy and contributions to 
the welfare fund be fixed at the following rates from 1st 
May 1959: — 

(a) General levy— 70 per cent, of the gross wages m res- 
pect of workers on the reserve pool register other 
than tally cleTks and 55 peT cent , of gross wages in 
respect of workers on the monthly register 

(b) Levy far Tally Clerks — 19 per cent of gross wages 
payable to the tally clerks in the Reserve Pool Re- 
gister. 
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(c) Contribution to Welfare Fund — 5 per cent of gross 
wages in respect of rcscive pool workers and monthly 
workers. 

(iv) Special Committee on Jute met and examined the material 
received from the Jute Commissioner and the I J M A in 
respect of the Howrah Jute Mills and the Naskarpara Jute 
Mills on detailed break-up of workers according to machines 
in different departments In Delhi, meetings of the Minimum 
Wages Committees relating to employment in printing 
presses and foundries with or without shops were held 
during the month to consider the review of minimum rates 
of wages in these employments The Minimum Wages 
Committee, set up for reviewing the minimum rates in 
Delhi Transport Undertaking, also met and decided not to 
proceed with the review of the remaining categories of 
employees pending the report of the Second Pay Commis- 
sion. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
APRIL 1959 

The information regarding undustrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will be seen that in April. 1D59, there were 104 fresh 
disputes In 100 of these disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both are available the 
maximum number of workers involved was 20,689 in units normally 
employing 46,914 workers The figures for the previous month were 
103 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved m 95 dis- 
putes 44,221 in units normally employing 1,21.605 worker The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month was 143 
In 138 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 36,885 
m units normally employing 60,949 workers The figures for the pre- 
vious month were 134 current disputes, maximum number of workers 
involved in 123 disputes 56,019 in units normally employing 1 37,149 
workers The average number of workers involved in 133 cuirent 
disputes during April. 1959 was 34.365 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 55.078 in 123 current dis- 
putes The man-days lost were 321,261 during April, 1959, and 2 79 346 
during the preceding month. The time-loss during April 1958 and 
the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958. was 5 97.269 and 
6.49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes current at anv 
tune was 93 days during April. 1959 and 51 in the preceding month 

Nineteen of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These in- 
volved 5.473 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 90,276 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 10 lock-outs 
Madras 3, Bombay 2, and Mysore Delhi. Kerala and Uttar Piadesh 
one each. 

Ninety one disputes terminated during the month of Apnl 19V) 
Of these 64 lasted for not more than five days each ard onlv 8 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were eompleteh m 
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partially successful m 36 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful in 25 cases The results were indefinite in 29 
cases and not known in 1 case Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel ’ in 40 cases, “Wages and 
Allowances" in 20 cases and “Bonus” in 8 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 2,52 804 man-days out of the total of 
3,21,261 l e 78 7 per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Transport and Communi- 
cation (other than Workshops) followed next with time-losses of 
39,134 and 18,202 man-days i e 12 2 and 5 7 per cent respectively of 
the total Time-losses m other major groups of industries were com- 
paratively low By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Ship Building (33.600 man-days). Silk Mills (25,646 man- 
days), Manufacture of Metal Products (22 717 man-days). Plywood 
(22,408 man days), Tanneries and Leather Finishing (21,252 man-days), 
and Cotton Mills (19,164 man-days) under the Manufacturing group 
and m Coal Mines (23,456 man-days) under the Mining and Quarry- 
ing group 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,75 503 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States. Next in order 
came Bombay, Bihar, Madras and Andhra with a time loss of 47,398; 
27,100, 26,625 and 24,496 man-days respectively Compared to the 
previous month, the time-loss increased significantly in West Bengal, 
Bombay and Andhra by 48,630, 41,294 and 19 406 man-days res- 
pectively It either decreased m the remaining States or increased 
only slightly 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The lock-out in I G N Rly Co Ltd , Raiabagan Dockyard, 
Calcutta, reported earlier, came to an end on the 28th April, 1959 
through direct negotiations The lock-out lasted for 35 days and 
accounted for a total time-loss of 49,000 man-days On the 21st April, 
1959, all the 3,000 workers of Chinese Tanneries Ltd Dhapa and 
Tangara, Calcutta (HMS) struck work over non-implementation of 
minimum wages The strike terminated on the 28th April, 1959. 
through direct negotiations and accounted for a time-loss of 21,000 
man-days. On the 26th March, 1959, all the 1,000 workers of Orient 
General Industries Ltd , Ghore Bibi Lane, Narkeldanga Calcutta, 
(AITUC) struck work as a protest against the dismissal of 30 workers 
and the suspension of another 121 workers due to go s’ow tactics 
adopted by them The strike was continuing at the end of April, 
1959, and caused a time-loss of 26,000 man-davs during the month 
under review On the 26th March, 1959. all the 770 workers of 
Venesta Ltd, Kamarhatty 24-Parganas, struck work as a protest 
against the issue of charges sheet to two workers On the 2nd April, 
1959, the management declared a lock-out which was still m progress 
at the end of the month under review' It caused a time-loss of 20,020 
man-days during April, 1959 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of April. 1959, was 83 (pro- 
visional) as against 54 (provisional) in the preceding month. 
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Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Department 

The following statement shows the number of complaints 
(classified by their nature) received by the Labour Departments 
of various States during April, 1959 and the number settled or in- 
vestigated by them: — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
[The information given in the following paragiaphs has 
been summarised from the iepltes given during the 
budget session of the Lok Sabha — Editor] 

Employees* State Insmancc Act— All the State Governments 
have agreed in principle to extend the medical benefits under the 
Employees' State Insurance Scheme to the families of insured per- 
sons The centres where such facilities are already aie available in the 
various States are given below — 

Andhra Pradesh Hydeiabad Secunderabad Visakapatnam. 
Chittivalsa, Nellimarla, Eluru, Vijayawada. Mangalagiri. and Guntur 
Assam: Gauhati Tinsukhia Makum, Dluibri and Dibrugaih 
Bihar. Patna, Monghyi, Katihai and Sumastipui 
IWr>D„fLU— 5 
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Madhya Piadcsh Indoic, Jabalpur, Gwalior, Burhampur, Ujjain . 
and Ratlam 

Mysore* Bangalore 

Punjab Ambala Amnuar (Chhehrata and Verka) Batala, 
Bhiwani, Jagadhn Abdultupur (Yamunanagar), Jullundur and 
Ludhiana 

Rajasthan Jaipur. Jodhpui, Bikaner, Pali-Marwar, Bhilwara, 
Beawar and Sawai-Madhopur 

Most of the remaining areas are likely to gel this facility during 
the cuirent year and the rest before the close of the 2nd Plan period 
May 8, 1959) 

Workers to be covered etc by the E.S I Scheme in Bombay- 
Under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, about 3 41,500 
workers arc still to be covered in Bombay Slate It is planned to cover 
nine centres with an insuiable population of about 1,97,000 employees 
during 1959, 41 centre* with an insuiable population of 1.30,300 em- 
ployees duung 1960 and the icmaming centres with an insurable 
population of about 14 500 employees during the Third Five Year Plan 
period (May 8, 1959). 

Implementation of the recommendations contained m the 
Chaudhri Report — The Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
have advised the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay. Calcutta and Madras 
to revise the conditions of service of Stevedore woikers in the light 
of the decisions taken by the Ministry of Tiansport and Communica- 
tion on the report submitted by Shn P C Chaudhn The extent to 
which these recommendations have been implemented by the said 
Boards is briefly indicated below The PTO concession has been 
granted by the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay and Calcutta The 
Madras Dock Labour Board is still considering the question The 
recommendation relating to Piovidcnt Fund and Gratuity has been 
implemented by the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay and Madras In 
the case of Calcutta where the Piece Rate scheme has not been intro- 
duced this question does not arise. Leave facilities have alicady been 
liberalised by the Bombay and Madras Dock Labour Boards The 
recommendation regaiding leave facilities have been accepted by the 
Calcutta Dock Labom Board which will implement them soon The 
recommendation about the shifts and attendance allowance has been 
implemented by all the three Dock Labour Boards (May C 1959) 

Code o/ Discipline in Industry — Two hundied and thirty five cases 
of breaches of the Code of Discipline in Industry were icpoited to the 
Union Government during 1958-59 (May 8 1959) 

Legislation for Motor Transport t vorl ers — The Government of 
India have initiated preliminary action to enact legislation for regulat- 
ing the service conditions of motor transport workeis The Govern- 
ment have so lar examined the issues regarding the hours of work, 
spreadover and overtime but the representatives of workers and em- 
ployers could not reach any agreement on them The State Govern- 
ments are being consulted (May 8. 1959) 
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Labour Participation in Management — Two mote units eg, Shree 
Digvijay Cement Co , and Hindustan Insecticides tP) have joined the 
scheme of labour participation in management The formei has set up 
a Joint Management Council w hile the latter will be expanding the 
functions of the Works Committee to meet the requirements ot the 
Joint Management Council (May 8, 1959) ' 

Labour Appellate Tribunal — The Government of India piopose to 
discuss the question of revival of the Labour Appellate Tribunal in 
the next session of the Indian Labour Confeience This is because the 
Law Commission in their fourteenth report on the Reform of Judicial 
Administration have observed that the number of applications for 
special leave to the Supreme Couit in Laboui matters has been pro- 
gressively on the increase and have suggested mter-aha that Appeal 
Tribunals may be set up (May 8 1959) 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
Presiding over the first meeting of the Central Committee on 
Employment held at New Delhi on the 25th May, 1959. Shu Gulzarr 
Lai Nanda, Union Minister tot Labour and Employment. said that 
unemployment and under-employment iiad been of such magnitude 
for many years that for the people a major source of interest in the 
Plans had been the extent to which they would furnish a solution to 
this problem In this direction the Plans so Lai had not met with 
conspicuous success. He added that it was a matter of the greatest 
importance, that the approach and context of the Third Five Year 
Plan should receive the most c ireful consideration fiom the stand- 
point of employment He suggested that unorthodox wavs of enlarging 
the scope of productive emplovment for those w ho’ could not be 
ibsorbed in the normal pattern of employment oppoi tumtics created 
through plan investments and the r egular agency ot the market 
should be explored There weie enough tasks of enocomic utilitv to 
be performed and plenty of natural resources remaining to be utilised 
for this purpose Referring to the closure of some units he suggested 
die creation of a special fund for each industry to deal with the 
problem of such closures If a plant closed down the workers were 
generally reduced to penury and compelled to eat up their meagre 
provident fund accumulations In older to meet such situations a fund 
to provide relief that might be due on such occasions was needed In 
the absence of general svstem of unemployment relief each industry 
could make arrangements w ithin its sphere to cover the unemploy- 
ment risks to an extent It wax worthwhile also because even whan a 
few establishments were aflectcd the whole climate of industrial re- 
lations was vitiated and law and older problems arose 
(Summary of the Chairman’s addiess) 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
The idea of National Productivity Council was fust conet. i\ed 
following the visit of an Indian Productivity Delegation to Japan m 
October-November, 1956 The delegation, tntcr-nlia suggtxud llu 
constitution of a National Productivity Council having members tiom 
the associations of labour and employers and receiving financial 
assistance from its menrbcis Government of India international 
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agencies and technical assistance organisations of foreign countries 
The Council should woik foi (i) the creation of a climate for increased 
productivity by piopaganda and by exchange of teams both within 
this country and with foreign countries, ( 11 ) channelising of financial 
aid from national and international sources and (m) the provision of 
specialist technical assistance which would be required as a result of 
the successful generation of the consciousness for increasing pro- 
ductivity The Mimstiy of Commeice and Industiy considered these 
suggestions at a meeting of experts drawn from employers and labour 
organisations, management associations technical institutions, and 
representatives of the 13 S Technical Co-operation Mission and 1LO 
in India in September, 1957 On the basis of the recommendations made 
at the meeting, the Council was registered on the 12th February, 
1958 as a society under the Societies Registiation Act, 1860 Later on, 
it was decided to establish five Regional Pioducuvity Directorates 
manned by specialists foi oiganising productivity training and pro- 
viding services to industrial unns The following functional commit- 
tees have been formed for dealing with its day-to-day business (i) 
Finance Committee (u) Editonal Boatd, (in) Productivity Research 
Committee, (iv) Productivity Tiainmg Committee, and (v) Foreign 
Technical Assistance Committee In addition, an ad-hoc Productivity 
Personnel Survey has also been set up to conduct a survey of existing 
availability and future requirements of productivity personnel in 
various industries of the countiy Seven local productivity councils 
one each at Bombay. Madras Bangalore. Coimbatore. Kolhapui Delhi 
and Kerala have already been set up More Councils are expected 
to be set up at six other places shortly The Council also proposes to 
set up several standing and ad-hoc Committees for such subjects as 
Productivity Training Human Relations. Wage and Bonus Incentives 
Management Accounting Quality Conti ol, Documentation, Pioducti- 
vity measurement and product design Steps have been taken to 
secure for the National Productivity Council the services of twelve 
foreign technicians and specialists under the U S Technical Co- 
operation Mission, and a number of Indian specialists have been ap- 
pointed to help planning and implementation of the National Pro- 
ductivity Council Progrnmmes An extensive progi amove for the 
training of management personnel, at different levels has been pre- 
pared, technical exchange is being promoted and research in subjects 
of productivity is also being conducted A programme of sending 
Study Teams abroad for making intensive studies in general subjects 
of productivity as well as in specific subjects of individual industries 
has been worked out 

The Government of India have sanctioned a grant of Rs 10 lakhs 
to the National Productivity Council and a fuithcr sum of Rs iO 
lakhs for the material and equipment under the T C A programme 
for the financial year 1958-59 According to npeiational agreement 
No 77. assistance to the extent of $2 8 million will be provided by the 
Technical Co-operation Mission during the U S Fiscal Years 1958—61 
Out of this, a sum of $7.19 655 will be utilised by the Council mainly 
for (a) sending seven productivity teams of ten members each abroad, 
(b) sending forty trainees abroad for one-year training m producti- 
vity subjects, (c) securing from abroad sei vices of twelve special- 
ists and (d) obtaining equipment for the productivity programme 
of the National Productivity Council 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MYSORE SUGAR COMPANY. 
LIMITED, BANGALORE AND THE MYSORE SUGAR COM- 
PANY EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, MANDYA 
An agreement was arrived at on the 8th Decembei, 1958 
between the management of the Mysore Sugar Company Limited. 
Bangalore and the Mysore Sugar Company Employees’ Association, 
Mandya in regard to retaining allowance, provident fund age of 
retirement, bonus, etc. The salient features of the agreement are 
given below 

A retaining allowance of Rs 15 per month for the period of un- 
employment would be paid to the outlying weighbridge workers 
during the shutdown period As regards payment for the shutdown 
periods in the years 1955-56. 1956-57 and 1957-58 it w r as agreed that 
payment should be made at the same rate but only foi half the 
shutdown period. 

The outlying weighbridge workers would be entitled to 8 days' 
casual leave with wages in a vear with effect from 1st July 1958. 

The management would bear an additional burden of 12J per 
cent on the contribution now being made b> the Company to the 
provident fund of its employees Within the limits of such increased 
cost a uniform rate of conti lbution towards provident fund appli- 
cable to all employees entitled to this facility would be wmiked out 
and made applicable from the 1st November, 1958 The terms of 
agreement relating to retaining allowance casual leave and provi- 
dent fund would be opciative foi a penod of three years fiom the 
date of the agreement. 

The age of retirement would be completion of the age of 58 
years In the case of employees who joined service prior to 1st July 
19-10 the age of retirement would be completion of age of 58 years 
or 30 years of service, whichevci is later The Company would have 
the discretion to l e-employ anv retired person for special reasons 
m consultation with the Employees’ Association 

All workers, at present classed as boys and girls who had 
already attained the age of 18 vears on the date of the present 
agreement, would be provided with the work entrusted to adults 
and paid wages at the rates payable to adult w'orkers n respective 
of whether there were vacancies or not Similar treatment would 
be accorded to all the existing employees in this category as and 
when they complete the age of 18 

An additional Bonus equal to two months basic pav or 60 days 
basic wages on the basis of the rate of pay or wages foi the month 
of June, 195G would be paid to all employees w r ho wcie in service 
during the year 1955-5G Similailv one month’s basic pav or 30 da\s‘ 
basic wages on the basis of the rate of pay or wages for the month 
of June, 1957 would be paid to all employees who were in service 
during the year 195G-57 Payment would be made on pro-rata basts 
for the actual period of service or the number of davs of attendance 
put in but the minimum attendance for earning full bonus was fixed 
at 240 days in the case of daily-rated employees 

In regard to the revision of scales of pay and wages it was 
agreed that the recommendations of the Central Wage Boaid for 
Sugar Industry should be awaited In the meantime an interim 
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relief at the late of 10 per cent of pay or wage subject to minimum 
of Rs 5 and maximum of Rs 20 would be given with effect from the 
1st October 1958, to workeis whose monthly wages were less than 
Rs 500 Also a flat late of Rs 4 per month for all the adult male and 
female workeis in the Company and at Rs 2 pm per child worker 
in. the farms would be paid bv way of extra dearness allowance. 

Soon after the recommendations on this matter were made by 
the Central Wage Board for Sugai Industiy a Committee consisting 
of two representatives each of the management and the Association 
and another peison mutually agieed upon between the management 
and the Association would be constituted for considering the revision 
of scales of pay, wages etc 


EXTENSION OF THE COLLIERIES AWARD 

A tripartite conference of lepiesentatives of the Central Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers' Organizations was convened in New 
Delhi on the 29th May 1959 to discuss the extension of the Award 
of the All-India Industrial Tribunal (Colliery Dispute) which was 
due to expire on the 26th May 1959 as well as certain demands put 
forward by the workers after the enforcement of the Award. The 
demands which remained unsettled were again discussed by the Sub- 
Committee of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining at Calcutta 
on 9th June 1959 but no mutual agreement could be arrived at on 
the demands It was. however, agreed to refer the demands to Sri A 
Das Gupta, ex-member. Laboui Appellate Tribunal for arbitration. 
It was agreed that the Workers’ and Employers' Organizations would 
submit their written statements to the Arbitrator by the 25th June 
and 10th July respectively 

It was further agreed that the existing Coal Award, as modified 
by agreement or by the Arbitrators’ Award, would remain in force 
till the 25th May 1960 In the meantime the parties would not give 
notice of termination of the existing Award 

NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme in Punjab — With the exten- 
sion ol the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme to more areas in 
Punjab from 9th May 1959, the total number of workers who will 
get benefit of the Scheme in the State will be 35.300 

Employment Exchanqes — The Employment Exchanges secured 
jobs for 22 575 persons during April. 1959 Of these 5,931 were em- 
ployed under the Central Government. 11,215 under the State Govern- 
ments, 3033 under quasi- Government establishments and local bodies 
owd the rest under other employers The number of persons registered 
with the Exchanges and the number of vacancies notified to the 
Exchanges during April 1959 were 1.97.539 and 41.896 respectively 
The number of employers who utilised the services of the Exchanges 
during the month was 7,335 

Vocational and Technical Training — The number of persons 
undergoing training in various vocational and technical trades under 
the Craftsmen and Displaced Persons Training Scheme was 25.414 
at the end of March 1959 This, inter-aha. included 842 women and 
1,232 displaced persons 
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Indian Delegation to the 43? d Session of the International Labour 
Conference — The Indian Delegation to the 43rd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference being held at Geneva from the 3rd to 
25th June 1959 consists of two t epresentatives of Government and 
one each of employers and employees. The delegation is led by Shri 
Gulzari Lai Nanda, Union Minister for Labour and Employment. 

Employees’ Provident Fund Act — About 6,900 establishments in 
39 industries have so far come within the scope of the Employees 
Provident Funds Act, which came into force in 1952 Over 25 lakhs 
of employees were benefited The total accumulations in the Fund 
were over 133 crores at the end of February 1959 The rate of 
interest on the accumulations has been fixed at 3J per cent per annum 
for the year 1959-60. 

Industrial Tribunal, Bombay — The Government of India have 
constituted an Industrial Tribunal with headquarters at Bombay with 
Shri F. Jeejeebhoy as its presiding officer. 

Programme of Bombay Bousing Board for the year 1958-59 — The 
Government of Bombay have sanctioned the programme of Bombay 
Housing Board for the year 1958-59 The essential details of the 
programme are briefly given below. — 


General Typo of w orfc 

Number of tenements 

Totil entimi r< 
eil ro«t 

I. Subsidized Tndmlri J Homing 'Scheme — 


R* 

Worn* id progress 

lV>sn 

7.60,0(5, IS 8 

New Work* . . . . . . . 

73(5 

41.58,000 

IT. Low Income Group Holism; Scheme— 



A. ‘Own your own’ ITou'C Scliemc . 

120 

0,02,000 

B. Rental Homing , , . 

CSS 

50.17,4 1C 

C. New Works, 

1.104 

nml development of 
10ft neves of hml n f 
Romhiv 

1.23,10.404 

P. Development of Li ml 4 .... 

Earth filling m plot* to 
the North of Trli NnH 
in the Juhn Vila r-irle 
Development Scheme — 
Aequwtion ind Bevc 
lopment of 27 nere« 
of Imd at Bomhiv 

27 7(5. 70s 


{Thmilrv/ fiOitntnitnt Ga-rlte <1 it oil 2ml April 1070. Tirf TV Tt. yip ■>!!) 

Seventeenth Session of the Indian Labour Conference — The 
seventeenth session of the Indian Labour Conference will be held 
at Madras on the 27th and 28th and if necessary, on the 29th July 
1959 The main items for discussion at the Conference are Industrial 
Relations. Service Conditions of domestic servants and Introduction 
of a Pay Roll Scheme in industrial establishments 
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CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published m periodicals 
received recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

Industrial Safety and Health Bulletin ( The Chief Adviser 
Factories, Ministry of Labour and Employment, New Delhi), 
October — December, 1958 — Prevention of Occupational Diseases and 
Poisoning m the Chemical Industries. 

Labour Bulletin ( Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh), July, 1958 
—Old-Age Pension Scheme m Uttar Pradesh 

Monthly Labour Review ( United States Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 25 DC.), March, 
1959 — Problems in Unemployment Insurance 

International Labour Review ( International Labour Office- 
Geneva), March, 1959 — (i) Hospital Insurance in Canada, (n) Labour 
Mobility m the United States 

Social Security Bulletin ( United States Government Printing 
Office, Dwiston of Public Documents, Washington 25 DC), March, 
1959— Growth in Employee-Benefit Plans, 1954—57. 

AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News ( Department of International 
Affairs, 1710 Broadiuay, New York, 19, NY), March 1959 — Rising 
Productivity Can End Poverty 

Industrial Labour and Relations Review ( New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University Itheca, 
New York), Quarter ending April, 1959 — (i) International Differences 
in Strike Propensity of Coal Mines. Experience in Four Countries, 
(n) Advisory Councils in Employment Security, (in) Hours of Work 
in British Industry. 

Industry and Labour (International Labour Office, Geneva), 
April, 1959 — (l) Workers’ Co-part lcipation in France, (u) Workers’ 
Self-Management of Undertakings in Poland. 

The Economic Weekly (104, Apollo Street, Fort Bombay ), April 
25, 1959 — Workers' Councils in Yugoslav Enterprises. 

American Federattomst (AFL-CIO Building, 815,1 Sixteenth 
Street, N W. Washington 6, DC), April, 1959 — Pay should be Moving 
Up 

Industrial Bulletin ( The Employers' Federation of India, 
Bombay), April 15, 1959 — Incentive Wage System in USA 

Ministry of Labour Gazette (H M Stationery Office, 109, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff, London), April, 1959 — Average Earnings and Hours 
of Men in Manufacturing 

I.LO News Service (International Labour Office, New Delhi), 
April 14, 1959 — World Labour Scored Limited Gains in 1958: Conclu- 
sions of I.LO. Survey. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Recent Developments in certain aspects or Indian Economy — IV, 
IL.O. India Branch, New Delhi, 1959, Paces 101, Price Rs. 1 50. 

The publication is the fourth in the series entitled “Recent Deve- 
lopments in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy”. It contains articles 
on three topics, viz , Industrial Relations, Workers’ Education and 
Labour Welfare. The publication is intended to bring together the 
widely scattered material on these subjects. This, it is hoped, will 
present a resume of developments and achievements and help in 
policy-making at a time when industrialisation has assumed great 
significance. 

The article on Industrial Relations contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on several topics, such as. trade union movement and factors 
affecting its progress employers’ organisations, collective relations, 
positive steps taken to improve industrial relations viz , tripartite con- 
sultative machinery, workers’ participation in management, code of 
discipline, grievance proceduie, case studies in labour-management 
lelations and the influence of the ILO. The article ends with a brief 
note giving the concluding observations. It has been very aptly em- 
phasized that human relations in industry have to be developed a 
great deal, and ‘it is only when the human relations are kept on an 
even keel that uninterrupted industrial peace can be ensured’ (p. 45) 

The second article l e , on Workers’ Education begins with an in- 
troduction (including a definition of the phrase) and briefly records 
the growth of workers' education programme adopted in some western 
countries and the methods, etc , evolved by them It also gives factual 
information regarding the work done m this direction by the Union 
and State Governments, employers and workers, Universities and 
other similar bodies and ends with a note on I L.O’s work in the field 
of worker's education. In the last few paragraphs which sum up the 
discussion, it has been rightly observed that there is hardly any syste- 
matic workers’ education movement in India where unlike some 
other countries, trade unions have not yet taken a big hand in the 
movement. Nevetheless, the initiative taken by the Government of 
India m giving a push to the movement by organizing a course for 
teacher-administrators is most welcome (P. 84) 

The third article viz Labour Welfare in India, contains informa- 
tion regarding definition and evolution of labour welfare, role of the 
I.L O. in this connection, the need for welfare facilities in India, the 
present law and practice m relation to workers’ welfare, and the 
welfare activities of Governments, and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations The ‘conclusion’ given at the end of the article points 
out, among other things, the need for ‘laying down statutorily for 
some sort of social minima indicating the responsibility for carrying 
out the welfare services included’ (P. 98). 

On the whole, the publication fulfils its objectives The topics 
have been discussed objectively, and their inter-relationship dealt 
with in the correct perspective The concluding observations are 
thought-provoking Apart from it s value to serious students of labour 
problems of India, this publication should prove of much information- 
al importance to all those who are actively interested m the recent 
developments in the field of labour 
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STATISTICS 


E\rTI OYX1EXT — 

Table 1 — E nplnjment in Registered Fai tunes .... 

'lable 2 — Employment m Central Goy eminent Establishments 

Tabled — Empliyment in C<ul 'fines .... 

T tblo 4 — Total Number of Man f>lufts \\ urk.d in Coat Mines 

1 ablcs 3 \ - IB — Employment in Aotton Mill Industry . 

1 able* C A- fill — Xu bcr of C niton Mills (spinning Ticpaitnient of .All Mills) In 
Shifts Worked 

Tnble 7 — Number of Cotton Mill' (Weay mg Depirtnieuts of All Coin prwite Milk) 

by Shifts Worked . 

Ejuxiumem’— 

Tables 8A — Xll — Employment Exchange Stati'tics 

Tables 9A- 9 It — Ociupitionnl Distribution ot Applicants on Live Registers 
Table lit— .Training Statistics . 

WAC Lx AND E VRMXC.s — 

Table 1 1 — Total Earnings and Ayernee Animal Earnings of Factory \A orks 
Tanle 12 — Averigt Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and lenders in 
Coni .'fines 

Table 13 — Mmiunium Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton Textile 

Mills . 

pRontrcnvrri ■— 

Table 14 — Prodtietiy it v of AA'orkcrs Employed in foal Mines 
IxnrsTRiu IlisrCTFv — 

Table 11 — lly Year 

Table 10 — Iiy Month 

Table 17 — By States 

Table 18 — lly Industries 

Table 10— lly Causes and Results 

Table 20 — lly No. of Workers Involved 

Table 21 — Bv Duration 

Tnble 22 — By No of Mnndays lost 

ARSEMTt Fls't— 

Table 2T— Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India 
Table 24 — Labour Bureau Scries ol Absenteeism in Certain Mnnufict tiring 
Industries m India dunng April, li‘>0 

Tables !H- 2">li — Absenteeism in Vanuf ictunng, Mining mid H in tat ion In 
dustnes in Mysore State . ... 

Tublo 20 — Absenteeism among W orkers in l oal Mines .... 

Tutor Umovs— 

Table 27 — Registered Trade Union* and their Me i tarslup 
Covsoiir l*Ktc» Ivni\ NiMtiEiis— 

Table 23 — Interim Scries of All India Average f onstimcr Price Index Numbers 
for Working Chas along with the l onsmnri Price Index Numbers for certain 
other countries 

Table 2D — Working Class General and Foot! Imlcv Nun bers (excluding Labour 
Bureau tones) 

Table 30 — Recent Series of Consul er Price Index Xumbc* 

Table 31 — Ijlbour Bureau Consumer Pnte Index Numbers for Working Chs« 
Table 32 — Consumer Price Index Nnmtars for Low.pnul Employees and Middle 
C( ixs and Rural Population in Certain Mates . . 

RrTUL XXII W IIOLFSALE PnlCFS — 

Table 31 — I'rue Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 18 
Urban and J2 line il Centres for the month of Octotar, 1 Jl 38 
Table 34 — Alt India Index Ni rotars of W holesnle Prices 


Paor 


1003 

1008 

1000 

1009 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1013 

1013 


lOlti 

mm 

1017 

1018 

KU8 

1019 

1020 
1021 
1028 
1029 
1029 

1029 

1030 

1032 

1033 
10T") 

1037 


10 J8 

1039 

1011 

RUT 

1012 


1036 

1028 


y.II . — 1. Fur Scope and Limitations of the Statistics presented, kindlv «ee the January, 
IfiOisMicyif the Indian I-abour G«7ctte. 

2 The following sy n bolshaae 1 cenu'fd throughout tbo Tables. 

. Not ay n liable 
— Nil for Negligible. 

(Il) Itey i-shI. 

(PJ^lVlvisionsl. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


State 

Average Pail} Number of WorKcra Employed 

1076 

1077(P) 

I958(P) 

Pi rat hall 

Andhra Prade-di 

2,04, 330 

1 ,07,440 

2,13,477 

Assam 

-4.tm 

72,415 

60,430 

Bihar 

1,76,840 

1,80 260 

1,77,603 

Bombay 

10,71,878 

10,77,044 

0,88,928 


7, 1 7fi 



Kerala 

1,67,101) 

1,57,315 

1,10,693 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,68,170 

1,74,738 

1,73,607 

Madras 

7,07 fiG7 

3,24,617 ' 

3,12,166 

Mysore 

77.J07 , 

1,12,618 


Orma 

22f.H 1 

24,730 

24, ''St 

Punjab 

01,087 1 

09,147 

80,878 

Rajasthan 

44,972 1 

47,433 

50,874 

Uttar Pradesh 

2.77,.737 

2,82,087 

2,76,832 

West Bengal . 

6,82,207 

6,88,002 

6,71,478 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

.3,837 1 

2,808 

2,702 

Delhi 

31,075 | 

77,337 , 

57,236 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,0 ,4 1 

1,177 

1,307 

Manipur . 

208 



Tripura 

i/toi 

I 033 


Total 

34,01,500 | 



Tbo a bo 70 statistics relate to reorganised States and Union Territories and tiny w<hijc 
estimated employment in working factories nr t submitting returns c xc< pi for J immu and Kash- 
mir, Mysore and Rajasthan in 1950 and B imbas , Kerol i and Punj ib in l'l >H first half for sibicb 
such estimated figures were not available 

Source- Chief Inspector' of Paetones, Slut* (niummnil' 

Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


1 Adminis 

Month .trativc anl 

Executive 

■ i n 

Clerical 

3 

Skilled 
and Semi 
Skilled 

4 

Un- 

skilled 

Tctat 

6 

February 1958 

68 123 

2,34,427 

1,72,347 

2,38,837 

6,03,734 

March „ 

. I 60,632 

2 33,689 


2,40,797 



t 60,760 

2,34,844 

1,51,213 

2,39,077 



[ 70.36-7 

2,35,810 

1,70,124 

2,41,338 

6,07,637 


70,090 

2,36,207 

1,52,607 

2,43,434 

7,03,298 

Julv 

. 1 31,575 

2,37,531 

1,33,231 

2,42,971 



1 71,734 

2,38.110 

1,54.097 

2,43,180 


September „ 

. . . 72.635 

2,38,409 

1,56,342 

2,42,887 


October „ 


2,38,636 

1,55,061 

2,43,211 



. ’ 73.0S1 

2,39,103 

1.57,423 

2,42 824 


December „ 

1 73,801 

2,39,777 

1,77,410 

2,43.471 


January 1950 

1 73,871 

2,39,743 

I 77,812 

2,44,273 


February „ 

73,749 

2,40,719 





Source. Directorate General of P.esettlement and Employment. 
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Tabu. 5A— Employment in Cotton Mill Industry 




Average Daily Number of Workers 




}-.m ployed 



Total 





Yiar/Jlontll 

\o of 







1st 


3rd 



on Noll 

Shift 

Shift 

Shift 

Total 

1949 ( Avirage) .... 

8 01 OSS 

4,31 210 

2.02,190 

51,190 

7,34 Wl> 

1910 

7,55 490 

4.02,323 

2,33 97.3 




7 K 3.134 

4 1 V,02 

2 49,902 

48,915 

7,14,4<9 


8,08,2 >2 

4 23,802 

2.38,210 

38,308 

7,40,640 


8 01,833 

4,21,888 

2,38,372 

63,724 

7,43,984 


7,97 483 

4 10 227 

■2 38 871 

60,091 

7,41, IG9 

1955 

8.33.720 

4 19,230 

2,C2,22l> 

76,582 

7,78,044 

191b „ 

9,32.873 

4,34,231 

2,70,504 

06,030 

8,06,791 

1937 

9,43,417 

4,39,024 

2,77,318 

93.800 

8 12.948 

1938 

9 00,106 

4,21,910 

2 02,339 

82,893 



9,08.833 

4 23,183 

2,61,363 

84.440 

7,03 990 


9 02.087 

4 13.10O 

2.36,121 

81,188 

7,72.409 

Mai 

9.09.382 

4 12,109 

2 08,589 

80,907 

7,31,00.3 


9 00,378 

4.08,042 

2,31,347 

80,872 

7.40,401 


8.97,042 

4 21,998 

2 62, M2 

81,768 

7,60.338 


8, 90, 11 3 

4.24 230 

2,04,118 

82,719 

7,71,093 

September 

8.84.795 

4 20,202 

2.0J.303 

84 233 

7,07.878 


8,88,970 

4.22,802 

2,02,164 

82,404 


November „ 

N 90 443 

4,21,733 

2.65,244 

79 327 

7,08,300 

December , 

8,91,330 

4.20,831 

2,0.3,391 

82,738 

7,74,670 

January 1939 

8,83,938 

4 22,loo 

2,00,0 19 

81,00.3 

7,09 804 

February .. 

8,83,823 

4 23.900 

2 01 81,1 

80,709 


March „ 

8,90,113 

4,17,938 

2,00 917 

83,228 



Table 5B — Employment in Cotton Mill Industry in the Various 
States during March 1959 



total , 

1 Ucrigc Daily Number of Workers Employed 

State 

No of 
workers 

1st 

| 2nd 

3rd 



on rotla 

shift 

shift 

shift 

Total 

Andhra .... 

13,018 

5,408 

2,928 

1,821 . 

19,157 

Bihar 

771 





Bom bay 

5,03,030 

2,42,617 

1,54 413 

30,891 , 

4,37 941 



3.133 i 



9 055 

Mailhva Pradesh 

74 374 

24 133 

17.073 


1 45.163 

Madras 

1,20331 

* >0,729 

12 044 1 

9 893 1 

| 1,01 270 

Mysore 

31,20.1 

10,104 



2i,(a2 

Orissa 

1 7,064 

1.172 1 

1.90O 


4.322 

Punjab 

1 9,474 

3 600 

2 007 


7,378 

P.aiastban 

1 11,992 

b.132 , 


823 

10.717 

Uttar Pradesh 

33,401 

21.677 

17.533 | 


40,124 

Heat Bengil 

1 43 403 

21 3*9 

12 780 I 

7,335 

, 41.494 


1 21,280 

0,079 

3.194 j 

18,423 

Pondwherry 

| 8,689 

2,720 j 

1,843 | 

1,290 ' 


Total March 1939 

| 8.90.113 

4,17,933 ! 

2,60 91 7 

83,228 , 

7.62,083 


Sourr * Ofht-e of the Textik Conimi*«ioiier (Muii«tn of t nninierre & JjiHijj-Iij > Govern- 
ment of India 
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Table 7— Number of Cotton Mills 
Worked in March 1959 for 
Composite Mills 


in the Various States by Shifts 
Weaving Departments of all 


htnte 

Xo of Weaving Depths of Composite Mills 
«huh during the month 


lit* mamed 

W orhed 

1 shift 

W orheil 

Worked 

3 bill ft s 

| Total No. 
of Mills 

Andhra, Pradesh 

Bihar 

- 

_ 

IT 


1 2 

Bomb iy 


1 

122 


1 3 

Kerala 



33 

173 

Madina Pradesh 



3 

1 





12 

3 . 

18 

Pondicherry , 


2 

10 


20 

Mysore 




2 

3 




G 


11 

Punjab 





j 

Bajastlian ... 


1 


2 


Uttar Pradesh 

" 

1 

4 

1 

9 

West Bengal 



4 

8 

17 

Delhi 


- 

') 

I 

C 

3 J 

17 

4 

lotal March 103 9 . 

30 

13 

174 

07 [ 

293 

Total Feb 11130 . 

30 

14 I 

1,2 

08 

293 


Employment Service 


Table 8A Employment Exchange Statistics 



\'<i of Monthly 

\|ipli<aijt* No of 
on tin. Liu Employ erg 
IVmU.m J i sing < ho 

n*l . tvihany « 


No of No of 
\ acanucs Vauncioi 
Notifnd Bungd alt 


OK 739 
07 131 
29,293 
2* 1*9 


Cl 043 
03,240 
04 '*» 


29 037 | 

30 9911 
2*711 
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Table 

9B Applicants 

ON LlVL 


. 

— 

— 

_ _ 

piur-L, , 

ftPiui. 1959 




— 


'April, „ (s, 

m Lim R.g 

° >Ur ’ i * 1 <“»S Em, | , } „„ „ t Aasistantc in 

St.,. 

E” 

C! 

1 I lira , 


( 1 


tn 


I 


if 

skill i 

1 * Si n ii 

1 

1 1 

_l 

1 Dunns 

1 Stri n 

Dc Skilti <| 

Olhi 

■rt Total 

Andhra 

“ 

' * 1.1 : 

1 

19 >|jji 

>- 4 57. 


U 42 705 

0 2! 

TO 83,592 

Bihar , 

‘ 

1 3(1 

'1 J SIX 

- « 

1 40 

1 1 1,183 

49 

'9 19,803 

Bomba) 


-St 

1 0 MKI 

1 573 

1 201 

3 7 1 703 


9 62,793 

Delhi . 

Himachal 

1 TOO 

1 > «: 

> 310,0 

1 14 714 

7 184 

3.181 

8,22i 

! 81,801 

1 21 770 

11,27' 

2.51C 

> 1,74,730 

l 60,013 

Pradesh 

17 

147 

130 

710 

84 

2113 I 



Jammu and 






247 

3,512 

K ash n ir 


70 

220 






Kerala 

724 

270 




128 

763 

137 

1,393 

Madhjarrodcvl. 

0 577 

lev 

47 782 

0 782 

2712 

53 689 

1051 

1,31720 

Madras 

442 


7 «4 

4 798 

1 703 

21 783 

2,174 

47 571 

0 207 

300 







'fanijiur 1 

70 


10 309 

4 680 

f 00 440 

4 207 | 

' 1,20,207 


38-1 

2 023 

1173, 

1.273 

4 670 

20 

817 

1 140 

13149 

1,150 

2002 

7,003 

41,331 

Win hi rry I 

253 

4 618 

1004 


588 

8 331 

1,903 j 

19.071 



112 

263 

191 

87 










1 145 

118 

2,120 

ajusthan I 

321 

7 010 

10 W3 

2 419 

1 (70 

27 708 .. 

l 132 

CJ 729 

w . 

1,010 

6,072 

4 071 

1.419 

IM17 t 

„J 

3><-» 

tar Prudish j 

•HJin„«l I 

1 236 I 

101 I 

13,297 I 

100 

48087 

517 

2,132 

95 

8 401 

1 032 

9t 154 6 848 | 

2 925 

',64,272 


— L 

21,084 | 

40.001 

497 

3,636 t 

,13 413 j 8,; 

roo 2 

,13,809 

KO 1 '" 1 1 ' 

f> JHrce— U,„ rt 0 

>l79 j oarrr,j 3 
r«ta Cencral of 

H 829 . 

Ikment and l 

53.CCO 

^'■rJnvn-n, 

•9 382 6. 

32 971 | 58 708 | 12, 

36 988 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 11— Earnings of Factory Workers Drawing Less Thin 
R s> 200 per Month 


l r ■( >1 < wrung* l A'< ragi i* t Total r*tnin gs Average yet 
tin I > oumnrla l ipm \nnue] (In th< warn]* Capita 
(I'iijwimJ i Earning* of Hug leu) Annual 

(Pa )• Earning* 


to r< < rgHinm il St it * JM I vtlwli Itailmj • .rkrh" p« ami Ldoriin (i> longing to the group 
I Ann JS* VI ri|» a 1 1 bunco af»l (,ma unrj ISw * 

Sourer — Xnntlal It' |» rt» ' n thi \\ < rkmi, of th< Pawmnt of Wagi « tet I'MIS 


Table 12— Average Weekly Earnincs of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 




19 »"[( \rtrapi J 
I99.>f tn rug' J 
J9>7( tvrv) 

January 19 iS 
Vi V man 
Man !i 
A( nl 



Nnvmvlu r 
Diti mbtr 
fanuary 1 999 




Table 13 — Minimum Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton Textile Mills for a Standard 
Month of 26 Working Days 
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Productivity 


Table 14- 

-Productivity 

of Workers Employed 

in Coal Mines 



Output (in toils) prr Mmshitt for 


Mouth 

Miik.i» and 

All Persons EmploJ - 

All Persona Employ. 

ed Under ground and 

ed A bine 






in Open \\ orlange 

Under ground 


Tom 

[Ci Ingrams 

Ions | Kilograms 

' ion * 

Kilo "ranis 

1033 (ATcrigi-) 

l 05 

1 (Mill 85 

0 57 

579 15 


377 62 

10 34 

I (■<> 

1 107 40 

O 38 

780 31 

0 37 

373 91 


1 l» 

1.117 01, 

O 54 

548 07 

0 .37 

373 04 


1 12 

1 117 08 

O 59 

f.09 47 

I) 38 

388 10 

1057 !’ 

1 14 

1 I (ill 84 

0 0) 

010 70 

0 41 

416 58 


1 1) 

1,108 40 

0 30 

500 47 

0 42 

420 74 

Jaiuiry 1078 

' 1 15 

1 108 41, 

0 00 

000 0 3 

O 42 

420 74 

Pelraatj „ 

1 17 

l 188 78 

(1 01 

010 79 

(1 43 

430 0() 

Mar« h , 

I 11 

1,118 14 

0 70 


0 40 

406 62 

April „ 

1 I 12 

1,117 OS 

0 50 

790 47 


406 62 

May „ 

) 1 13 

1 448 14 

0 59 

.09 47 


100 62 

Juno 

1 12 

1,147 08 


780 31 


400 G2 

Julv 

’ 1 12 

1 1 17 08 

0 58 

780 31 

0 30 

3"0 20 

August 

1 14 

1.1 >8 30 


589 31 

0 40 

400 02 

-September 

1 l 14 

1 178 Vi 

0 59 

590 47 

0 41 

4 1(. 38 

October 

1 10 

1 178 20 

O VI 

700 74 

0 41 

410 58 

November 

1 20 

1 210 20 

II 01 

010 70 

0 42 

420 74 

December 

1 1 10 

1 200 10 

9 02 

029 03 

0 43 

411, DO 

January 1059 

1 1.1 

1.148 14 

0 G1 

610 70 

0 42 

426 74 

Source— Chief Inspector ot Mm 

", I Midi] bad 






Industrial Disputes 

Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppaces Involving 10 
Workers or More 
Table 15 — By Years 


Year 


I 


Xo iif Vo ofllnrken j Toti 1 \o r I 

JJinpulei* t Involved Ilircitlv ' Man data 
in Progress or Indirectly in , Lost During 
IMirmg h Disputes in | tlio Period 

Part or Progress During , 

\\ hole of the a P irt or VV hole 
Period . of the Peri' rl ' 


1919 

I 'I Id 

1942 

11*43 

1044 

1915 

1940 

1047 

1948 

105d 


10.1 

ir.2 

19)1 

1954 

irr. 

19i« 

1057 


I 

I 


l 


I 


4<K> 


j 22 ; 


'•‘.*4 | 
710 ( 
MS 
820 I 
1,4.21) 

1.811 I 

1,250 
020 , 
811 1 
1,07! 1 
903 

8IO ' 
I K,ii I 
1,203 1 
1,248 


4, «0,1K0 l 40, '12, 705 

4 52, .70 I 75,77 281 

2 01 054 3130,503 

7,72 053 57,7D.%5 

5 27.0SS I 23,42,287 

5 50,015 1 34 17,300 

7 47,530 40,51 4’)') 

10 01,018 1 127 17,702 
18 40,781 1 1,05,02,000 

10,50,120 78 37.171 

0.85,457 0'M*> 505 

7,10.83,7 1.28 00,7(M 

CO M2 1 1X18.028 

5, f >9,212 33,30,001 

4 (.0 (4i7 33 82,008 

4 77,1 lx . .33,72,070 

5 27,707 50 07 318 

7,13,170 00 02,040 

0,40,871 40,82,220 


MT>7* - 1,030 H.80 371 04,20,310 

1958* 1,321 ",28,366' 77,07,585 

•Figutcs relate to all Mate* and f oitralle Admim-ioird \rrfl*o*«fn> rrrrpxnii>ari<’n 
Source — Monthly P.eturns cdlnr1n,>nall)ifrpuic 



Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages During the Period 1958-59 
Table 1G — By Months 
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ontlily Returns of Indus 



Industrial Dispute Ersulting in Worn Stoppage During April l 959 
Table 17 — By States 
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Table 18— By Industries 



Otlurs (f.m Ml t iUk Mmmir mid Q> 



Table 18 — By Industries — conld 
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Table 18 — By Industries — contd 
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I 




aujsnpu/ fig — gj aisvj, 








Table 19 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

( 2 ) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 20 — By Number 0 / Workers Involved 


Number of Fir eh ihxputcn 


M uti mum Number « 

f WorLors Insula d 

April 

1*IV» 

Mail'll 

19 V) 

April Average 

10W 1058 

10 or more 


100 

JS 


tiB 59 

10) or non 

j but loss thin 

l 600 

31 

32 1 

45 41 

BOO or nwri 


1 1,000 . 

11 

11 . 

l> 12 

1,000 or me 

>ro but loss th 

AD 10,000 

7 

10 

12 10 

10,000 or n 

, nrB 


_ 

_ 

— 1 

Not Kno« 1 



4 

8 




Total 

1CM 

103 

129 121 


Table 21 — By Duration 


Number of Terminated Disputes 



\pnl 

1UVJ 

March 

1959 

April 

1-158 

A a ora go 
1958 

A day or loss 

45 

38 

30 

44 

Moro tli m ft d ly up to 6 d sya 

19 

25 

42 

38 

More than 5 days up to 10 days . 

7 

0 


14 

Moro than 10 days up to 20 days . 

C 

8 

15 

12 

Moro than 20 days up to 30 days . 

C 

8 

17 

0 

Moro than 30 days . . , 

8 

10 

11 

10 

Not Known 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

Total 

91 

90 

132 

124 


Table 22 — By Number of Man-days Lost 



Source s — Mmthly littarni of Industrial Disputes. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 23 — Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Man-shifts Scheduled to Work) 
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Table 23 — Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India— contd. 
(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work ) 



1 npuu enng 
Industry 

Trli | 

Uork 

’nunwny 

IVork 

fron 

mil btci] 
Industry 

Ord 

iacto. 

Match 

lactone* 

Leather 

Industry 

I car If< ntb 

loin bay 

lint 

All 

India 

Ml 

All 

AU 

AM 

AH 

Kanpur 


in 

(0 

('«) 

(<i) 

(«) 

W 

(a) 

(«> 

0*1 


11 

J-’ 

“ 

” 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1017 . 

13 8 





10 G 

12 2 

12 4 

13 S 

IMS . 

13 4 




14 3 

8 5 

10 9 

10 9 

8 0 

I'll! . 

13 A 




13 3 

8 0 

10 1 

10 8 

11 3 

1950 . 

13 1 

It I 

8 1 

11 7 

12 4 

8 9 

10 « 

11 0 

8-4 

1031 . 

13 0 

10 1 

8 3 

13 0 

11 0 

8 6 

11 8 

10 3 

7-8 

1052 . 

13 4 

10 3 

0 0 

10 6 

10 9 

9 4 

11 5 

10 0 

9 2 

1031 . 


10 8 

ID 1 

7 0 

10 9 

0 9 

11 9 

10 1 

0 3 

1931 . 

14 0 

11 7 

12 0 

7 1 

12 0 

11 8 

12 1 

10 4 

D 8 

1033 . 

13 0 

12-8 

12 1 

7 2 

It 4 

12 4 

ll 7 

10 6 

10 1 



14 fi 

11 5 

12 9 

8 1 

11 0 

12 4 

12 2 

10 1 

11 2 

1937 . 

14 fi 

12 3 

12 9 

7 8 

12 7 

12 1 


11 8 

10 0 

1031 . 

14 S 

122 

12 3 

8 0 

14 0 

11 fl 

11 0 

11 7 

0 4 

January 19 <1 

U b 

10 0 

* ll) 9 

6 2 

11 9 

0 7 

11 1 

11 2 

0-9 

itlniAfy „ . 

13 1 

10 3 

12 7 

7 1 

13 7 

11 7 

14 9 

14 8 

7 7 

March „ 

13 3 

12 4 

14 7 

S 9 

12 9 

12 fi 

13 7 

11 4 

10 fi 

April „ 

13 3 

14 1 

15 fi 

87 

14 0 

14 0 

12 9 

14 5 

11*3 

May 

18 8 

17 2 

IS 3 

9 3 

33 8 

16 0 

14 2 

15 3 

13 1 

Jun« 

21 0 

10 2 

15 9 

” 

13 8 

13 7 

13 5 

12 9 

13 S 

July „ 

13 8 

12 1 

11 1 

e fi 

19 7 

10 5 

6 5 

10 7 

8-8 

•VupM „ 

11 2 

10 6 

8 9 

12 1 

10 5 

8 1 

11 0 

9 0 

8 1 

b» Jtrmbcr „ 

13 9 

9 1 

9 4 

8 4 

0 3 

8 3 

11 0 

9 1 

7-3 

Ortnbi r „ 

1.’ 1 

9 J 

9 8 

7 0 

11 4 

9 6 

10 3 

8 7 

9 3 

Nurcnihir „ 

13 S 

12 3 

10 fi 

t. 3 


11 3 

11 8 

10 4 

8 3 

lb combi r „ . 

13 7 

12 8 

9 « 

7 0 

0 9 

12 2 

12 0 

9 8 

8 5 


(a) (i >' rmmt n( of Jnd i, Labour Bureau 

l' ) < •nvnnmrnt of Lombiv, lb putv Commwi mer of Labour (Admn.), 
(r) f fO\ t mmc nt of \\ oat Ik nc\l Labour Co m musioife, r. 

(4) Employ rn* Association of Northern India. 
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Table 24 — Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during April, 1959, By Causes 


rerconUgo of Absonloemm duo to 


Industry and Aro.t 

No 

ol 

Rt 

Tot .1 No. 
of Man 
shifts 

Total 

No of 
Man* 


s ,„„ 

Othor Causes 


1 

o 

Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

shift* 

4 

Accident 

Religious 

Causes 

6 

With 

7 

Without 

8 

All 

CausoS 

9 

Cotton 31 ill*— 
Mjflr-s 


3,31 371 

20 834 


0 4 


1 4 

8 0 

Madurai . 

6 

1,20 033 

20,822 

4 9 

6 4 


i r> 

17 3 


11 

1,04,1 3(, 

>0,673 


0 6 

4 9 

2 I 

10 9 

TirunoWoll 

5 

2,02,KbO 

34.46S 


3 1 

3 6 

0 4 

11 8 

Others • 

6 

1,13,137 

14 220 

3 6 

0 8 

.3 7 

0 c 

0 1 

Woollen Mill*— 
Dbuiwa) 

1 

60,229 

5,050 

1 0 


7 1 

1 2 

9 9 

Iron and Steel 
Fiieforw*— 

West Bengal . 

3 

3 31.104 

40,706 

2 6 


7 2 


12 2 

Bihar 

5 

1>,32,*X>7 

,11.715 

2 4 

1 1 

0 1 


12 0 

Madras 

I 

20^318 

2,483 

4 9 

3 7 

3 0 


12 2 

Ordnance Fae 

tortet— 

West Bengal . 

3 

2,64,161 

28,337 


0 8 

6 4 

l l 

10 7 

Bombay 

5 

2.41 043 



0 1 

10 1 


11 0 

Madhya Prsdo-h 

3 

2,23 010 

37.1 lb 

C 2 


10 7 

0 3 

16 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

7 

3,18,048 

42,648 

4 4 

(i 7 


1 5 

13-3 

Madras 

1 

23,700 

3114 

4 5 

— 

7 7 

0 0 

12 2 

Cement Faelorie * — 









Andhra 

1 

1 8,01-1 

837 

_ 


3 4 

0 0 

4 0 

Madras 


24,096 






15 3 

Madhya Prados! 

2 

23 024 




2 6 

1 5 

IS 8 

West Bengal 


0,328 

1,125 



0 0 

7 2 

17 8 

Bihar 

3 

60,303 

8,630 

4-2 

1 1 

8 1 

1 3 

15 3 

Hatch Factories— 









Bombay , 

I 

31,172 



1 0 



10 9 

West Bengal 


37,028 







Uttar Pradesh 

1 

32,207 

4,33't 

0 2 




13 4 

Assam 



4,011 





19 5 

Madras 


37,150 

6600 

8 5 

— 

7 8 

1 5 

17 8 

Tramvoy WorL 

Bombay 











1,703 







Calcutta 


23,013 

1,094 

1 5 

3 1 


2 2 

6 8 

Telegraph IPcrl 

Bombay . 

1 

30 306 



7-0 

8 8 


19 2 

West Bengal . 


10184 







Madhya Prados 

1 

31,275 

6*69 

0 4 


IS 5 

- 

18 9 


tours* Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Table 25A— Absenteeism in Manufacturing. Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work ) 





Manufacturing 



Year/Month 


Textiles 

Engmctr 

Foo.1 ami 
Drmk 

Chemical 

(mil I>\ es 

Miscella 

\r° ,d 

PI inta* 

■ 



3 

3 


• 

0 

7 

8 

low 



11 8 

11 8 

J9 2* 

13 7 

13 2 

14 3 


1030 



11 1 

12 4 

21 3* 

12 1 




1051 



11 3 

07 

14 0 

12 4 

8 4 

10 2 

18 *3 

1052 



11 2 

10 0 

110 

12 0 

8 3 

11*5 

18*0 

1053 



11 4 

11 4 

9 9 

11 2 

»4 

11 B 

16*4 

nm 



12 l 

11 2 

10 0 

10 0 

8 « 

10 0 

lu*3 

1933 


' 

11 S 

10 0 

9 8 

9 3 

0 9 

n a 

10 9 

1930 



12 2 

1,8 

11 0 

10 2 

10 7 

10 0 

18*2 

1037 



18 3 

11 9 

a c 

11 5 

13 7 

12 2 

23 5 

1938 



17 9 

9 7 

is e 

n s 

13 2 

0 7 

20*5 

January 1938 



17 3 

9 8 

12 8 

10 0 

11 2 

9 8 

18*0 

February „ 



20 1 

13 7 

12 b 

12 0 

11 4 


17*3 

March „ 



20 8 

a o 

12 9 

10 7 

12 3 



April 



21 8 

8 7 

10 4 


14 5 

11 -to 

70*5 

Maj 



IS 1 

8 5 

18 4 


19 2 


22-B 




13 1 

5 2 

20 2 


12 7 

10 9 

21 

July 



15 7 

5 2 

10 6 

7 1 

10 1 

10 5 


August „ 



10 5 

7 9 

15 0 

7-7 

10 3 

9 5 

21 3 

S. ptember „ 



3( 1 

9 5 

10 l 


20 2 

9 4 

17 8 

OctnUr „ 



la o 

10 7 

11 8 


9 9 

11 l 

17 S 

Jsoioiubir 



8 4 

12 7 

14 3 

8 2 

10 9 

4 O 

17 2 

December „ 



11 1 

n 3 

15 7 

10 0 

12 1 

9 » 

n 7 


•Including figures for FI intatiom 
Source — (.omratM wner ef Labour, Jfysore 
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Table 258 — Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during March, 1959. by Causes 



Percentage of Absenteeism due to 


Inda,try 



Other Causes j 



Sickness 

Accident 

Social 

Religious 

With 

Without j 
Leave 

C All 

I 

2 

• 

4 

5 1 

C 

Silk 

0 4 

0 1 

9 5 | 

lo l j 

20 7 

Cotton 

1 9 

0 0 

12 5 

JO 4 | 

25 4 

Woollen ..... 

0 8 

- 

9 4 ' 

G 4 

19 6 

Engineering .... 

1 I 

0-6 

2 0 I 

0 2 

9 9 

Manufacturing (Other.) 

2 9 

0 5 

76 

1 4 

12 4 

Oil 

2-8 

3 4 

3 5 1 

3 3 

13 0 

Coffee 

3 0 

5 0 

4 0 

4 4 

16 4 

Gold liming . 

3 8 

0 8 

4 5 

2 4 

11 5 

8a f? ar 

2 I 

2-9 

6 3 

0 2 

11-5 

Tobacco | 

12-9 

- 

8 4 

6 4 

21-7 

Cetngnt . . . . . ! 

4 2 

2 4 

9 0 

1 8 

17-4 

Miscellaneous 

19 

” 1 

6 0 ! 

13 6 

21 3 

Chemical* .... 

1 8 1 

J 

1 9 i 

l> 3 

n 4 

Plantations 

i •-* 


e 2 j 

10 2 

19 2 


Source — Labour Commissioner, Mysore 
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Table 26 — -Absenteeism among Workers in Coal Mines 
(Percentage) 


Month 

ground 

Open- 

workings 

Surface 

Over-all 

I M3 — (Average) 

13 0 

15 1 

10 S 

U' 

133-4 „ . 

14 > 

16 0 

10 S 

13 3 

1033 „ . . 

It 4 

10 4 

II 4 

14 0 

1036 „ . . . . 

15 1 

13 7 

11 1 

13 8 

1037 „ . 

14 8 

10 5 

10 0 

,3, 

1938 

11 6 

140 

90 

13 2 

January 1958 . 

14 0 

H2 

9 9 

12 8 

February „ . . 

10 0 

10 8 

11 1 

14 2 

March „ 

1C 2 

15 7 

11 5 

14 7 

April „ . 

15 2 

10 8 

11 1 

14 1 

May „ • 

14 0 

10 0 

S 8 

13-0 

June „ 

14 8 

15 5 

10 5 

13 0 

July 

14 6 

13-7 

9 7 

13 0 

Au«u«t „ • . . 

14 3 

14 3 

0 1 

us 

September n > . . 

13 8 

14 7 

9 0 

12 4 

October „ 

13 7 

13 9 

9 4 

12 4 

November 

14 2 

14- 1 

9 7 

12 S 

December 

13 3 

13 2 

9 3 

12 1 

January 1039 . 

13 5 

13-8 

9 S 

12 4 


Source — Chief In’pcc tor of Mines Dhinhnd 
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Unions 

AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP 


1054 55 

1957 50 

*1050 57 


*1937 

8(P) 

- 

B 

C 

•* 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 


144 

105 

1,73 509 

174 

105 

2 12,843 

173 

102 

1,87,207 

69 

46 

125 

184 

130 

55,070 

207 

124 

36 065 

552 

177 

81,790 

601 

199 

10 

114 

74 

1,78,107 

141 

84 

2 03 249 

140 

84 

1,75,364 

136 

50 

7 

405 

243 

2,01,100 

521 

39S 

2,91 043 

572 

33G 

3,09,124 




860 

403 

3,07,427 

i.m 

534 

3 So 373 

1,543 

833 

4,60,004 

1,630 

1,001 

5,4 

156 

101 

00 001 

247 

03 

4 94 22 

270 

64 

28,000 




on 

401 

1 56 328 

711 

514 

217 171 

678 

480 

2,14 676 




05 

07 

32010 

80 

57 

13,953 

117 

73 

47 SS0 

119 

75 

6 

210 

01 

18,407 

290 

131 

17 720 

337 

129 

34,869 




051 

8.72 

1 01 570 

787 

610 

1 70 632 

866 

COO 

1.97,244 




1,581 

507 

3,01,170 

1,09.7 

412 

2,87 41* 

- 030 

412 

1,70.894 




4,581 

2,711 

10,40,073 

5,797 

3.0JD 

17,00 708 

7.079 

3,170 

17,20,731 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 28 — Interim Seriis of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shtfted to 1949=100) 


I 

Tear 1 

1 

All India* 1 
original haw i 
1019 l 

U.K 

1 


1 

1 

< int 
il> 

trilia 

Tur 

Ccy 


Pakistan | 

Burma 

«! | 

rood 1 
Index i 

1 


e™; | 

Ran* 

goon 

l 8 \ i 

' 

Istin 

lllll 

1 


I0J 1 

101 

103 | 

1 (Jl . 

103 

110 

07 

10) 

93 

96 

97 

85 


10) 

104 

112 

1 109 

114 

133 

!>4 

no 

108 

100 

99 

83 


103 

102 

123 


117 


90 

109 

m 

102 

107 

79 

1953 

100 

100 

127 

112 

116 

162 

103 

m 

121 

113 

106 

77 


101 

10! 

129 

113 

116 

164 

112 

no ' 

129 

111 

89 ' 

74 


Ob 

02 

ir» 

112 

11C 

160 


no ■ 

128 

106 

(10 1 

76 

1970 

TU-, 

10) 

14 1 

114 

118 

179 

140 

100 . 

128 

no 

107 , 

83 



112 

147 

m 

122 

163 

136 

1 112 

132 

520 1 

no 1 


10 "18 

116 . 

118 

151 

121 

125 

187 


114 | 

132 

128 ( 

115 | 


10 >8 

1 



1 




i 





April 

1 1,1 1 

1 112 | 

1 ns | 

121 | 

125 

] 

r 

m 

131 

127 

no , 

80 

May 1 

1 113 1 

113 1 

151 i 

121 i 

125 

>186 

\\ 

IDS 

131 

125 

in i 

.90 

June 1 

lift 1 

118 1 

153 1 

123 ! 

125 

i 


1H 

132 

526 1 

115 1 

93 

July 1 

519 1 

122 1 

150 1 

122 1 

126 

1 


112 ; 

131 

129 1 

118 j 

97 

August 

120 ' 

in 

150 1 

122 1 

125 

H87 


114 1 

133 ' 

128 j 

1,7 

87 

Sept. 

121 ' 

125 1 

150 1 

122 

126 i 

J 

i 

114 | 

132 1 

129 I 

119 

94 

Oct 

523 ' 

127 1 

.52 

122 

126 

*1 

r . 

116 j 

133 | 

121 

! 118 

91 

Not, 

122 

125 

152 

122 ' 

' 126 ' 

^•189 

i 

115 1 

132 1 

1,0 1 

1 113 

86 

Dec 

no 

122 

153 

122 

j 126 

J 


IU , 

132 j 

113 

1 no 

1 78 

I0W 





| 








Jan. 

1,7 

110 

j 173 

122 

126 

] 

r- 

114 | 

132 | 

113 

111 

74 

Feb, 

J 118 

j 120 

j 153 • 

122 | 

l 126 

J-lOO 

j 

m 

131 1 

117 

III 

73 

JLrch 

1 1,7 

118 

i 153 , 

122 

1 126 

J 

i 

114 1 

132 

! 116 

113 

75 

April 

1 m 
i 

| 119 : 

I .52 

122 

127 1 

1 1 



HI J 




74 


•To obtain tho iwW number with 1314 anbaroyear the figures pven here need bo multiplied 
It 1-42 in the case of Food Index and I 38 in the can? of Cenerat Index This implies (bat for 
this purpose tbs writs with bi't 19t4=l<0 that used to bo published Mmollanoouidj, but ha* 
since born discontinued is Imbed to the shore series at the year 1949 Thu! the provisional 
all-Indn index onbssc - 5’l44=lW»i5uringtbornonthof April, 1939 sat 1C1 48. 

Satire ’ s (i) I.L O ex<vpt t'r all-in* 1 !' Index. 

(ii) Labour Bureau for all-India Index. 
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Table 29— Working Class General and Food Index Numbers (exclud- 
ing Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


State 

Bombay 1 

I Madras 

Centre 

Bombay 

Ahmed 

abid 

Shohpur 


Nagpur 1 

Madras 

Citv 

Original Ra«c (=100) 

July 
1933 | 

1931 ' 

August 
192b 
to JuU 
1027 | 

February 
1927 to 
Janunrj 
192S 

August | 
1939 

j August 1 
1939 

Jul\ 

1035 
to June 
10.10 


Year— GLbLRAL 



3 07 

2 40 

2 99 

4 25 

3 ILj 

3 23 


102 

104 

97 

100 

on 

101 


10S 

105 

105 

no 

104 

103 


no 

104 

104 

105 

101 

102 


no 

111 

10b 

111 

103 

109 


117 

OS 

98 

95 

00 

106 


no 


82 

S3 

00 

00 

1056 

115 


ll'i. 

100 

105 

111 

1957 

120 

104 

117 

105 

112 

116 


129 

no 

101 


no 

124 


137 

105 

09 

99 

no 

110 


120 

10<i 

90 

101 

117 

120 


120 

no 

103 

105 

117 

121 


13) 

115 

i or. 

109 

ns 



132 

no 

10S 

112 

ns 

12li 

September 

132 

117 

100 

112 

120 

127 


132 





130 

November 

131 

ns 

no 

115 

124 

132 


130 

117 

103 

114 

12.5 

133 

Januarj 1959 . 

120 

121 

103 

114 

127 

130 

February 

130 



115 


127 

March 

131 

117 

107 

112 

129 

127 

April 

(P)I30 

<P)I19 

(PJ105 

(P)112 

130 

J2S 



FOOD 




Conversion Factor* . 

3 CG 


2 02 

4 G2 

3 S4 


1950 

. 

104 

107 

101 

99 

90 

00 

Mil 


100 

105 

105 

109 

103 

100 

19 ‘>2 


112 

105 

no 

105 

99 

09 

1953 


124 

no 

125 

no 

105 


1054 


120 

96 

108 

03 

99 


1955 


no 

SO 

82 

76 

0). 


1930 


117 

97 

123 

102 

107 

no 

1937 


123 

105 

134 

108 

114 


1938 


133 

114 

IS 

109 

121 


April 193S 


131 

107 

103 

98 

117 


Slav 


130 

10S 

107 

100 

119 


Juno 


133 

114 

114 

106 

119 


July 


13S 

121 

120 

113 

120 




137 

123 

122 

116 

120 


September. 


130 

123 

125 

117 


I2S 

October . 


137 

124 


lib 



November. 


130 

125 


120 

)27 


December 


133 

123 

122 

120 

120 


January 19 10 


132 

129 

123 

119 

130 

132 

February . 


133 

129 

125 




March 


134 

124 

122 

116 

133 


April 


(P)134 

(r)i27 

(PUI7 

(Duo 

133 

12$ 


Source — State Government* 

♦To tibtun the index on origin ll ln-c, the index figures given here should be multiplied by 
the Conversion Factor. 
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Table 29— Working Class General and Food Index Numbers (exclud- 
ing Labour Bureau Series) — concld. 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


State 

Mysore 

Andhra | 

| Kerala 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Centre 

; Iianga ! Mjsare 1 
lore 1 

Gobi l 
Fields | 

Hyderabad! 

City 

EtnaktilatcJ 

Tcietat 1 


Original Base {=100) 

Julv I July j 
l'Wj | 1935 
to lane f to June | 
193b | 1930 | 

July 1 
1935 

1930 ( 

August 

1943 
to Julv 

1944 

Augu-t j 
1939 | 

August 1 
1939 | 

1 

August 

1939 


Year— CEZERAL 



3 01 

3 (13 

3 16 

1 54 

3 63 

3 5S 

4 78 



105 

103 

106 

105 

102 

102 




113 

113 

110 

108 

100 

103 

94 



113 

113 

120 

106 

100 

105 




114 

113 

123 

lie 

107 

107 

95 



100 

100 

118 

ins 

107 

107 




103 

09 

109 

97 

107 

106 

78 



114 

110 

120 

nr. 

111 

113 




120 


128 

124 

111 

112 




131 

121 

130 

123 

114 

119 




128 

119 

129 

117 

111 

no 





120 

123 

117 

111 

no 


June . 


130 


129 

121 

112 

117 





120 

129 

127 

114 

118 

101 



132 

120 

132 

120 

115 

120 

103 




128 

132 

120 

117 

122 

104 




12S 

131 

120 

118 

124 






132 

127 

120 

120 




133 

131 

132 

12G 

121 

128 




131 

131 

133 

120 

119 

125 

103 



in 

133 

130 

120 

118 

123 





134 

137 

127 

120 

123 


April 



134 

139 

124 

FOOD 

121 

123 



3 42 

3 42 

3 34 

1 51 

4 03 

4 33 

5-38 




1(4 

107 

112 

101 

102 




113 

112 

116 

113 

103 

103 

92 



112 


121 

111 


101 




114 

117 

128 

124 

99 

102 




103 

104 

US 

110 

101 

101 




95 

34 

10G 

98 


99 




111 

103 

121 

126 

109 

106 

81 



120 

121 

131 

139 

113 

111 




130 

127 

133 

137 

118 

120 


April 195S 



120 

132 

128 

113 

m 





121 

131 

128 

111 

115 





123 

13t 

134 

117 

117 





129 

132 

144 

117 

119 




133 


134 

142 

119 

122 


September 


133 

132 

135 

142 

121 


IOS 




132 

134 

142 

123 

128 



134 

137 

137 

142 

127 

130 




134 

136 

135 

142 

127 

131 





130 

137 

142 

123 

127 




134 

137 

138 

142 


120 





139 

139 

141 

124 

123 





139 

141 

138 

120 

128 



*lu obtain the index t>n original base, the index figures given here should be multiplied 
j>y the Conversion Factor. 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
during April, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Woiking Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbeis 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Meicaia 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
10 July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949. to which the base penod 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for conveiting the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1949 are given in the July, 1955 and January. 1956, 
issues of the “Indian Labour Gazette”. The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 1944=100 aic also 
given in the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Delhi recorded the maximum fall of 7 points The index numbeis 
for Ajmer, Tinsukia. Bhopal and Satna declined by 4 points each 
and for Monghyr and Ludhiana by 3 points each The index number 
tor Mercara appreciated by 4 points and for Cuttack by 3 points 
The index numbers for 7 centres showed only minoi fluctuations 
Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for April 1959, are given below, only those for 
Delhi relate to May 1959. In view of the primary interest in the 
increase in prices, the number of points by which price lelatives 
moved is also show’n in brackets against the items In case of de- 
cline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 3 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 101 The food group 
the food group there was a fall in the prices of wheat (—19), dal 
masoor ( — 4), dal arhar (—8) and mutton (—14) and a rise in the 
orices of rice (14), milk (12) potatoes (4), vegetable ghee (9) and 
sugar (5), the net result being a fall by 4 points in the group index 
number The fuel and lighting gioup index number declined by 1 
point due to a slight fall in the puces of charcoal (—6), and electric 
hght l— 22) The ciothmg and the mcsceUaneeus group codex numbers 
remained stationary. 


Ajmer 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 101 The food gioup 
index number receded by 7 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for wheat (—22), barley (—16) and gram (—24) The fuel and light- 
ing group index number declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall in 
the price of firewood ( — 6) The miscellaneous gioup index number 
receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the price of soap washing 
< — !)■ The clothing group index number remained stationary 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 121, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The cloth- 
ing group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower 
quotation s for mark in ( — 4) The other group index numbers re- 
mained stationary 

Jhnria 

The index number advanced by 1 point having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at 114. The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quota- 
tions for arhar dal (8), potatoes (11) and onions (12). The other group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

Monghyr 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since February 1959 and stood at 97. The food 
group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for atta ( — 15), barley (—92), dal arhar ( — 14), dal gram 
(—21) and turmeric (—5) The fuel and lighting group index number 
declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall in the price of kerosene oil 
(—15) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point mainly 
due to higher quotations for shirting (4) The miscellaneous group 
index number receded by 3 points mainly due to a fall m the prices 
of soap-washmg (—5), hair oil ( — 10) and tobacco (—12). 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 3 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group index 
number advanced by 4 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice coarse (8), nee parched (13), rice beaten (5) and arum (17) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to a rise in 
the pnee of saree (4) The miscellaneous group index number ad- 
vanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for pan (9) 
The fuel and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number receded by 1 point fully neutralising the rise 
noticed last month 3nd stood at 113. The -food group index number 
receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for dal arhar 
( — 13), fish dry ( — 15), fish raw ( — 20), bnnjals ( — 58), plantain 
( — 67) and chillies ( — 5). The fuel and lighting group index number 
declined by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for firewood 
( — 4) and kerosene oil ( — 8). The index numbers for the clothing and 
the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 
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Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional use and remained 
stationary at 95. when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase 
in the price of potatoes (11) The fuel and lighting group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to a rise in the price 
of kerosene oil (5) The miscellaneous group index number receded 
by 1 point due to a fall in the price of tobacco ( — 27) The clothing 
group index number remained stationary. 

Silchar 

The index number advanced by 1 point neutialismg fully, the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 104 The food group index 
number advanced by 1 point as a net result of a rise in the price of 
fish (18) and a fall m the price of masur dal ( — 14) The miscellaneous 
group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quotations for 
bidies (6). The fuel and lighting and the clothing group index numbers 
remained stationary 

Ttnsukta 

The index number receded by 4 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since January 1959 and stood at 110 The food 
group index number receded by 6 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice (—11) and arhar dal (—12) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 3 points due to higher quotations for 
firewood (5). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Ludhiana 

The index number receded by 3 points having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at 103 The food 
group index number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for wheat (—17) and wheat flour (—19) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for mustard oil (2) The clothing and the miscellaneous 
group index numbers remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 104, when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for dal tur (7) and milk (8) The miscellaneous group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for pan and supan (13) The fuel and lighting and the clothing group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

LTJSDofLB — S 
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Kharagpur 

The index number udranced by 2 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since February 1959 and stood at 108 The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points as a net result of higher 
quotations for potatoes (26) and brmjals (32) and lower quotations 
for arhar dal ( — 11) and ]ira ( — 40) The miscellaneous group index 
number declined bv 2 points due to a fall in the prices of hair oil 
( — 5) and pan (—30) The fuel and lighting and the clothing group 
index numbers remained stationary 

Mercara (Base 1953=100) 

The index number advanced by 4 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 120 The food group index 
number advanced by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice (5). paddy (9) and jaggery (23) The clothing group index number 
advanced by 1 point due to a n a e in the price of shirting (8) The mis- 
cellaneous group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to 
higher quotations for supan (11) The fuel and lighting group index 
number remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base 1951=100) 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 113 The food group index 
number receded by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
wheat (—13) and potatoes (—21) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
match box (33) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 100 The food group index 
number receded by 7 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
wheat (—11), bern ( — 19) Kodai (—20) and tur dal (—14) The 
clothing group index number advanced bv 1 point due to a rise m 
the price of long cloth (3) The miscellaneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points due to a rise in the prices of washing soap (2) 
and earthen pot (33) The fuel and lighting group index number re- 
mained stationary 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1343 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for April 1959 and May 1959 
w r ere 156 47 and 153 30 respectively 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 2608 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Senes, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of May 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 399 81 





Table 31— Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class— corM 
(Base shifted, to 1949=100) 
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Table 31 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class — contd. 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Tablc 31 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class — contd. 
( Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Table 31 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers on Base 
1944=100 — coneld 


Centres 

j Original 

Base Period 

1 

A ir.o 

1 Delhi 

1*1+4= 1110 

J5C 47* 


Do 

161*93 

3 Jamshedpur 

Du 

167*30 

4 Jhana 

Do 

181 06 

5 Dehn on Sono 

Do 

169*16 

6 Monghyr 

Do 

166*18 

7 Cuttack 

Do 

170*23 

8 Berhampur 

Do i 

173 34 

0 Giulia ti 

Do 

122 21 

10 Silchar 

Do 

142*80 

11 PiDSukia 

Do 

127 13 

12 Ludhiana ■ 

Do. 

169 47 

13 Akola 

Do 

175 30 

14 Jabalpur 

Do 

156 93 

IS Kharagpur . . 

Do 

147 41 


*IIay 1959 index 155 10 

Table 32— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Low Paid Employees, 
Middle Class and Rural Population in Certain States 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


ton pud Employees 


Middle Claw 



1 Andhra 

1. 

Mv* 

J Madras 

Kerala 

IV est Bengal 

Yisa- 

kbapa 

Uluru 

Bel 

Cuda 

Tiru 

chira 

Madu 

b “”" 

Kozin 

Cal 


Month anA Year 











1930 

9S 

102 

101 

102 

102 

97 

101 

105 

100 


1931 

103 

111 

104 

106 

101 

102 

106 

111 

102 

105 

1952 


112 

101 

101 

99 

102 

10.5 

108 

97 

103 

1933 . 

100 

117 

104 

101 

100 

100 

109 

107 

90 

105 

1914 

101 

112 

94 

09 

99 

96 

102 

100 

94 

93 

1935 

93 

101 

89 

91 

92 

88 

94 

96 


96 

1950 

103 

110 

104 

103 

99 j 

99 



99 


1957 

m , 

no 

117 

105 

101 

101 

no 

106 

105 

106 

1958 . 1 

120 1 

120 1 

112 

112 

104 


114 

106 1 



1958 April 

116 , 

118 

no 

107 

100 ] 

99 

112 1 


103 



114 | 

115 | 

no 

108 

101 

101 j 

112 1 

101 1 

1 106 



116 

117 

in 

107 

101 

101 

112 

1 104 

108 



110 

122 

113 

113 

103 

103 

114 

106 

110 

116 


118 

124 

112 

114 

103 

104 | 

114 

106 

112 | 



119 

125 

112 

115 

106 

106 | 

114 

108 

I13P| 

121P 


1 122 

127 

112 

116 

107 

108 1 

118 

no 

115P| 


November 

1 131 

126 

116 

119 

112 

115 

1 22 

113 




132 

126 

117 

123 

111 

116 

120 

114 




127 

126 

11 8b 

120 

no 

112 

117 

111 





126 

120b 

114 


103 1 

116 

no 




126 

128 

120 R| 

110 

107 

107 

117 

109 



April 



120 

113 

113 

108 1 
J 

117 

112 




Source — .State Covts, 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of April 1959 
(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of April 1959, are 
given in the following tables These measures the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
prices during the year, 1949 Further details m regard to the compi- 
lation of these price relatives have been published in the October 
1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette ’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of April 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous month 
are given against each centre in the statement below The magnitude 
of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a decline the number 
is given with a minus sign 


Name of the 

Centre and fctatc 

| Names of the commoditie* and variation-) in their price 

' relative in bracket* 

(1) 

i 


1 

Urban f rntrt* 

Bombay— 


Sorat . . | 

11 heat (—Id), Bite (—13), Gram Dal (—10). Tti (13) 

Bihar — 


Patna 

Cram ( — 12) lrlnr Dil (—10), Onion* (11), Pi t Moo (26) 

A iywrt — 


Ilntti 

Onion* (20) 

Punjab — 


lmrit«ir . 

Wheat 1—24), Gram ( — SO), Gnr (21) 

VUar Pradtih — 


Lucknow 

Wheat ( — 14), Gram ( — 42). Bariev ( — 17), Arhar Dal ( — 29 J 

Pan (—SC) 

Agra . - i 

Wheat ( — 20), Gram (• — 17), Barley ( — 19), Arhar Dil ( — 12) r re 
wood ( — l 2 ),Keroeene Oil ( — 11) 

Bareilly . | 

IVheat (—20), Gram (—56), Arhar Dal (—31), Pan (—14). 

Banarae • • I 

Wheat ( — 12), Gram ( — 37), Earlov ( — 1 9), Arhar Dal ( — 19), 
Onion# (— J 2), Potatoc# (15) 


Wheat ( — 21), Gram f — 4‘>), Bariev ( — 21), Arhar Da) ( — IS) 
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(1) 

(2) 

IV tit Braga ! — 


Howrah 

Oram ( — 21), At liar Dai ( — 14), Potatoes (13). 

Tluil’e-Bullge . 1 

Crwn < — 18) Oram DU (—19), Vrhsr DU ( — 14), Potatoes (21), 
supan, { — 11) 

Kanlunsra . , ^ 

! 

Potatoes (11) 

Calcutta . . | 

Gram (—12), Arliar Dal ( — 12), Potatoes (11), Pan ( — 11), ^npari 

(< Kiri pore , j 

Car (—15), Pot itoes (20) 

Scrumpore , 1 

1 Gram ( — 18), Gram Dal (— 2S), \r1iar Dal (—19), Fj-h ( — 13), 
Omons ( — 19), Potatoes (19). 

Kancharapara 

Gram (—48), \rhar Dal ( — 15), Gut (10), Soapwa»hmg (—11), 
Hair oil (—!(>) 


flu rat CtiHret 

Amm- 


Maibang . I 

| Our (23), Potatoes (11), Pan (—10) 

B.Kar— 


Teghra* , . | 

Wheat (—30), Gram ( -12), Jotrar (—11), Bailea (—17), Mme 
(—11), Pan (40) 

Maiihi/a rradtsh — • 


Salamatpnr . 

Wheat (—11). 

if >1 Wirt— 

Kiulchi 

Valor . , | 

Gram Dal (—17). Arhsr Dal (11), Gnr (10), Edible Oil (10), Chillies 
, (36), Turmeric (14). 

! Gur (14). Edible oil (77). Chillies (29), Onions (— J3), P .tatoes (23). 
Hair Oil (11). Sopnri (13). 

Itinira . | 

1 Rice (13) 

Momgnda 

1 Salt (20), Bulls (33) 

Unjn-tfinn— 


x *“ 

Wheat ( — 10), Gram Dal ( — 10), Ghee Tnre (17), Turmeric (11), 
Kerosene Oil ( — 10) 

Utt<ir 1‘ratleh — 


Sliiintvnrgarh . 

Wheat^(- — 20), Gram (—23), Jowar (—14), Bariev (—18), \rhar Dal 


•Rise 1930=100. 
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Table 33— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 l 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of April 1959 
(Base 1949=100) 

j ~ 1 | -j. | "s J "i ’E ^ ^ ~ — 

i c a W £ a £^£“ 3 

I 2 3 4 | 5 I 6 7 8 9 10 j 11 12 I 13 14 1 

Cereals— I I I 

Wheat . 168 137 ,100 — 111 4 1182 87 SO 77 88 94fl 87t 87f (I 
Rico 133 121 03 117 1 — 182 83 7 3 82 82 130,109 131 

Gram — — 122 —,187,106 109 100 109 M5 ljf« III!) 71 

Jtfmr 128 — | — 124 1 — — - — 71 721—1— _ 

Bariev — — 129 —1—89 80 Si 80 83 — , — — 

Mane — 175 139 — \ — \ — — — — — _ \ _ — 

Cl) at too | — — l|39 — I — | — — — — — 101 I St 122 

PvUes- I Mil I | | 

MoorjrDal I 90 152 I — |l3(. ill 5 ,191 100 100 | 9» 10" 90 99 Il24 


S«sar 107 117 100 106 115 117 US 115 1 

Cur 91 103 93 - |l49 93 lU 90 I 

Ghee Vanaspat) — — 109 — ,136 91 93 91 I 

Ghee Pure 108 102 102 — — 93 101 93 I 

E-hhle Oil 92 02 99 89 99 82 00 91 l 


118 137 100 '121 114 114 100 114 | 93 111 ' 90 1 97 92 
— — I 90 — — — — l — —1110 | 92 119. 

| 61 80 ill 4 120 | 52 5 6 66 60 ] 61 66 I 74 07 86 

72 — 77 108 56 C» 51 70 i 64 61 i 7S , 87 I 83 

' 97 107 89 92 , 67 91 SO 123 10' 100 109 , 99 > 96 


,113 84 71 [ll'O I 76 76 71 | 90 
120 80 ■ 86 120 (120 110 U50r(12« 1 
119 110 109 123 ll 03 120 100 101 


100 100 1123 |!0O 100 133 133 02 i! 

'129 — | 81 91 105 101 135 94 

119 lf)R 7ft Hl7 1 OS 13S I SO 7* 


SO — 117 jlOft — 162 |14S 60 I 
158 |l9l 174 j 13? | — 209 246 234 'l 


(West Bengal) 
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Table 33— Price Relatives op Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month op April 1959 — concld. 
(Base 1949=100) — concld 


Rill s 

£» 

) 

^ 1 
'^j 

|| ! 

T 

5 1 

- 

% 

y 

? 

„ 

,3 


If 

■S 

7 


1 

7 

I 

£ 

V. 

|£ 

35 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

f'trteiU— 

\\ ho it 

S7f 

S7t 

S7t 

_ 


120 



07 

! 

1 - 




61 

97 

Uiro 

31 

00 

30 '13 1 






1 124 

172 

138 

89 



Grim 

,00 

20 

96 




153 





74 

— 


— 

120 

Jon ir 

— 

— 

— 

1*20 

— 

118 

175 




111 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ns 

Rirley 

— 

— 

— 

— 

no 






— 

— 

— 

61 


M nzo 














33 


Cl attno . 

104 

101 

114 


- 

'us 


— 

- 

, — 

" 

— 

- 

— 


Pulse*— 

Sfoonj; 17 il 


101 

121 




_ 


106 





78 

_ 

Mi'll Oil 





177 








_ 

125 

Grim Hil 

101 

112 

117 

105 


ii(>o 

101 

_ 

- 

,ins 

_ 

— 

— 

72 

— 

\rliw Dtl 

134 

1*7 

132 

122 

M 

(142 

125 

•- 1 

102 

101 

DO 

120 



U5 

Other rned Arti- 
cle, — 

SiiRir . 

no 

112 

1(9 

100 

i 

06 1127 



no 

1101 

114 

108 1107 

10S 

no 

G«r 

84 

102 

no 









'ni 




Glico \ ini'piti 

so 


'Ml 












- 


— 

Choo Puro 

IS 

81 

or. 

no 


So.? 


m 







— 

IMiblo Oil 

so 

82 

c.s 


100 

'|00 






95 

03 

88 

92 


\u 

123 

no 

no 

113 | H 8 

120 

128 

132 

iisn 

132 

— 

140 

.15 

— 

Silt 


1 00 



71 

so 



00 

CO 1 90 

120 

S2 

Chillies 

71 

88 

103 

154 

01 


122 



208 



141 

131 

78 

Turmeric. 

C4 

78 

89 

so 


1 54 

52 

08 





111 

68 

54 



10O 

102 

JW> 


/101 


131 






103 


1 Isll 

loo 


97 



122 










OlIHlfll 

61 

07 

0( 

si 


129 



07 

I £39 


TO 



57 

Vl.tlltHlS 

S3 


82 



(.8 



92 


- 





113 

100 

230 

1.1* 


100 

IS 

loo 

1 55 

L 

100 


102 

100 

93 

Fuel <i»{ LhjII 

l’tri ,nu.il 

1>4 

ss 

11.* 







i 

l_ 



_ 



M licit Rot 

120 

120 

120 

SO 

1(0 

SO 

100 

no 




120 


100 

J00 

Kerosene Oil 

118 

100 

inn 

- 

no 

112 

92 

100 

112 


89 

124 

83 

no 

111 

Jfiirf?/ijnro«* — 
















l’wlii 

100 

120 

123 

136 

89 

100 

101. 

_ 


Inn 

100 

100 

139 

no 

100 



11s 

90 

- 




1.82 




151 

90 

’viip \\ I'-lnm; 

cut 

93 

92 

107 

(.'■ 

112 

150, 

218 







88 



121 

149 

93 



127 











11,7 

138 


58 

220 




1 






< "‘ r ' 

[200 


261 

h 

l‘*2 

jls7 


202 

226 

1- 

182 

230 



-04 


tTIu' r r,Cc rihtiv •. hi\i» 1 ecu uojkt.l out on the basis of j>nCD'- ouoieil Frotn (be fiir 
prifo 'hop-. 1950=100 
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Table 34— All India Index Numbers or Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

( Base 1952-53=100) 





1 



1 General Index All 

1 Commodities 


Cereals 

3 

All food 
j Articles 

Material 

Manufac 

G 

Now So 

7 

New Scrie' 
converted 
to old baso 
(rear ended 
Aug ’39= 
100)f 

8 

ID A3* Average . 

100 

96 

100 

110 

100 

105 6 

401 *0 

1054 Average 

81 

66 

98 

104 

100 

99 G 

379-1 

1055 At era go . , 

73 

56 

» 

97 

99 

91 G 

348-9 

1950 Aiorago 

93 

78 

• 

TI3 

105 

102 6 

390-5 

1957 Average 

10* 

85 

107 

118 

108 

108 7 

413-7 

1958 A virago 

1958— 

105 

04 

112 

115 

108 

111 o 

422 5 

April , 

97 

82 

105 

114 

108 

107 4 

408 8 

May 

99 

82 

107 

114 

108 

108 2 

411 8 

Juno . 

100 

0. 

113 

115 

108 

til 7 

425 l 

Jutv 

110 

100 

118 

118 

108 

114 7 , 

43b 5 

August 

114 

102 

120 

119 

109 

116 0 1 

441 6 

September . 

115 

103 

121 

119 

109 

116 5 

443 4 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

116 2 

442 3 

Vo\ ember , 

111 

112 

118 

“I 

109 

114 0 , 

433-9 

Dtctmlx r . 

105 

111 

113 | 

113 | 

108 j 

111 4 

424 0 

January 

105 

117 

114 | 

in 

108 l 

1 

112 3 1 

427-4 

F- bmary . 

m 

121 

116 

1,0 

108 

113 2 

430 8 

March 

102 

113 

114 

no 1 

108 | 

112 3 

427 4 

April 

99 

96 

113 

11b 1 

108 1 

111 9 j 

425 9 


•Avorngo of 0 months ending December, 

tBa«e period of tho corn erted Sone» is the year ending A' gu't 1939 — 100. Figure* have limn 
n lit lined ott the lii«is JOOoflho new *cnes-3<Mi 6 (being I ho nvovge for 1052-63 of the r,d 
senes). 

Sourcei Office of the Economic Adviser Ministry of Commerce A Indnstr'. Govt, of India. 



Publications Issued by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay. Dhobi Talao. Bombay-2 
I LVBOl H GAZETTE 

Storied in 1S521, the LABOUR GAZETTE, issued monthly, is a journal for the use of all 
Interested In obtaining prompt and accurate information on matters specially a fleeting labour in 
India and abroad. It contains statistical and other information on consumer price Index numbers 
for working class, Industrial disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, summaries of awards of the 
Labour Appc'late Tribunal and High Courts, Labour legislation, etc. Special articles embodying 
results of enquiries and research rela'ing to wages, hours of work, employment, family budgets, 
etc,, are published from time tc time. 

Annual Subscription : Rs. 12 00 Single Copy : Rs. 1 25 


If THE INDISTKJAL (Ol RT REPORTER 

Stirtei in January 1948 THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER issued monthly 
contains Important orders and awards of the Industrial Couit and Tribunals m the state The 
REPORTER serves employers employees trade unions and lawyers finding at one place the 
case Jaw on industrial end labour matters 

Annual Subscription Rs 15 00 Single Copy Rs 1 50 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Monthly \ctuk. un ic-moumn and <in.nl A -tati-ti'al '•uppUnunt git c*i inhumation 
on employment, uni mphiyinont, wagi- <on-.umu priic*, etc Amendment arUilcshiye bun 
tlie li Honing 

lln. influence of Intel national Labour lonymtion* on Indian ] iboui Legislation, Employ - 
n cut an 1 Unemployment Government Policic-, muio I 9 ‘> 0 . boenl \speits of Ltuopc an Econo 
role Co operation iMermtiona) Mol enient of I apital ami Labour since I 9 i 5 . 

Women in the I utory A Record of l’irsoii il l'vpcrien.e. Welfare > f bea nun on Ilnaid bhip. 

A *l>' c linen copy of the Rerun and a Catalogue of Inti matioml Labour Ofiiu. Rubin atious 
will be font mkd on application to th. In'euntu ml labour Ofluo, (unit i. or to the Director 
of Indian Uram.Ii Oflice of the 1 1 O , 1 -Maiuli House, Row Delhi 

Annual Subscription : Rs. 24 CO Single copy : Rs 2 40 

(Pitblibhcit m Etu/hsli, frcirh ami fijwitr-h Ldilio/m) 


MONTHLY COAL BULLETIN 

Issued by 

Hie Chiei Inspector ok Mines in India 

Dex-rd to rori t- iJn pressing nml fir eiimut informihou rn fj, t . <y M | :innms indinfrr 
in Indn tie Monthly Cm! lhi'letm pn-int- an up-to date atitictwil picture ot the v«nou* 
of the industry In pirticulir, th» Rnlhtm jme* the latent information on production 
and distribution nfoul, labour employ id in tl c inlllincs, their wages and hotire, produitivitv 
muhimaation and mint other subjects 

Price per copy : T5 Naye Paise 

Ju«f<tM« fiom : 

THE MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, CIVIL LIKES, DELHI-8 

urn 





DL 108 
DL 121 
DL 107 
DL 123 

DL 100 
DL 120 
DL 119 
DL 02 
DL 01 
DL 122 
DL 117 
DL. 113 
DL 05 
DL 01 

DL 00 
DL 125 
DL 121 
DL 105 
DL 111 
DL 07 
DL 102 
DL 101 
DL. 100 
DL 111 
DL. 110 
DL 03 
DL 101 
DL 113 
DL 112 
DL 132 


LABOUR INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Report on an Enquiry into Conditions cl Labour in — 


Dull tig ir, ami ( igirtttc Industries in India 
Cotton MiIIh Industry in Indi i 
Dockyards in India 

Engineering and Slim nils and Metal Induxtucu 

Gold Mining Industry in India 
Jute Mills Industry m India 
Labour employed vn Port s 
Manganese Mining Industry in India 
Mineral Oil Industry in India 
2ion Gazetted Railway Services 
Plantations in India 
Principal Municipalities in India 
Silk Industry in India 
Woollen Textile Industry in India 
Report on Labour Conditions in— 

Carpet Weaving 

Central Public Works Depart mint 
Chemical Industry 
( oir Mata and Matting Industry . 

Cotton Ginning and Dulling Industry 
Glass Industry 
lion Ore Industry 

Mica Mining and Mita Manufacturing Industry 

Potteries 

IVlntmg PrenWH 

P.iee Mills 

linllli iw Pullers . 

•Shellac Industry 

'tanner Hi. and Leather Goods Factories 
Irani and Bus bore ices 
Main Report 


Rs 1/12/ or 2s. (id. 
Rs 2/14/ or 4s. fir/. 
B« 2,4/ or 3r ‘3d 

Its 4/2/ or Of. Cd 
lte 1/ or la 6 i. 

Rs 1/8/ or 2a 3d. 
Its 1/2/ or U. 3d 
Re /Id/ or 2* 

Re /14/ or la. 3d 
Rs 3/ or fi« 0 d 
Its 2(14/ or4u Hi I. 
ltc /l 4/ or la 3d 
Re lU/ or la 3d 
Re /1 4/ or la 3d 

Ko 1/2/ or Is Or / 
Its 1/2, nr la Del 
Re /14/ or la 3d 
Rs I 0, or 2« 

Its 1,8/ urJcr 3d 
Rs 1/4, or 2a 
Re /14/ or la 3d. 
Its !,(>< or 2s 
Re 1/4/ or 2* 

Rs 4/4, or ad. 3d 
Rs 1,4/ or 2d 
lia 1 8, or 2s 
I!h I 2/ or la Od 
Its 2 or 3* 

Rs 2 '4' or 3a Od 
11s 3/Ul/> or 6a Od. 


Korn — Indent ora requiring the aboie are requested to quote only tl i KSMBOl and 
the title of the publications Prices are inclusive of p iilmg and Indian Pcatage. 

Copies available from — 

MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, Civil Lines, DELHI-8 
BOOK DEPOT , 8, Hastings St., CALCUTTA* 

•(For local cash sale only) 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY REPORTS 

ISSUED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, NEW DELHI 

Price 

Details ol publications Symbol No. Rs. nP. 

Preliminary Enquiry 

1. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions of Agricultural workers 

In village Vandalur In Madras State . . D.L. 221 1 62 

or 2sh. 6d. 

2. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions ol Agricultural workers 

In village Dorwan In Bihar State D.L. 224 1 37 

or 2sh. 

S. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions of Agricultural workers 

In village Archlkarahalll In Mysore State .... D.L. 227 1 62 

or 2sh. 6d. 

4. Report on an Enqutry Into the conditions of Agricultural workers 

Id village Brindabanpur la West Bengal Slate . . . D.L. 229 1 37 

or 2sh. 

5. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions ol Agricultural workers 

In village Khaprl In Madhya Pradesh State . . D.L. 230 1 37 

or 2sh. 

6. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions ol Agricultural workers 

In village Khuntunl In Orissa State D.L. 232 1 75 

or 2sh. 6d. 

7. Report on an Enquiry Into the conditions of Agricultural workers 

In village Magurpara In Assam State .... D.L. 233 I 75 

or 2sh. 6d. 

8. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of Agricultural workers 

In village Kbalispur In Uttar Pradesh State . . . D.L. 235 1 50 

or 2sb. 6d. 

Main Enquiry 

1. Agricultural Wages In India Volume I D.L. 241 6 50 

or I Osh. 

2. Agricultural Wages In India Volume II .... D.L.241-A 662 

or lOsh. 6d. 

3. Agricultural Labour— How they work and live— by Dr. B. 

Bamamurtl D.L. 261 3 50 

> or 5sh. 6d. 

4. Report on the General Family Survey Rural Man-power and 

Occupational Structure D.L. 241-11 10 00 

or 16sh. 

5. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of the conditions ol 

Agricultural Labour Vol. I— All India .... D.L. 263 10 00 

or llsh. 

6. Do. Vol. II- North India Zone . . . D.L. 263-11 2 75 

or 4sh. 6d. 

7. Do. Vol. Ill- East India Zone . . . D.L.263-1II 5 75 

or Osh. 

8. Do. Vol. IV— South India Zone . .D.L. 263-1 6 50 

or 8sh, 6d. 

9. Do. Vol. V— Wes* India Zone . . D.L. 263-V 3 75 

or 6sb. 

10. Do. Vol. VI- Central India Zone . . D.L. 263-VI 5 75 

or 8sh. 

11. Do. Vol. VII- North-West India Zone . D.L.263-VH 6 50 

or lOsb. 6d. 


CAN DC HAD FROM 

The Manager of Publications, Government of India, 
CIVIL LINES, DELHI 8 

L/p28DofLB— 1 ,230-13-7-50— GIPb 1061-106’ 



A RELIABLE GUIDE FOR COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


“COMMERCE”, through the medium of its weekly features — Textiles, 
Banking, Insurance, Engineering and Transport, Coal, Jute, Planting, Com- 
merce and Industry, Company Affairs, Company and Market Reports, Stock 
Exchange Quotations and Reviews — meets the need by presenting an unbroken 
and connected account of all financial, commercial and industrial development 
in India. 

Inland Foreign 

Subscription Rates : Yearly Rs. 65*50 Rs. 70 

(laclasire of Postage) 

'‘COMMERCE” 

(ESTABLISHED*. 101C) 

India’s Premier Financial, Commercial and Industrial Journal 
BRADY HOUSE, VEER NARIMAN ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 


LABOUR BULLETIN 

MONTHLY PUBLICATION OP THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

UTTAR PRADESH, INDIA 

Special restores ot the Bulletin : (f) Publication of up-to-date statistical and other Information 
pertaining to Labour; (2) Special articles on Labour problems; (3) Report on the administra- 
tion ot Labour Acts ; (4) Reports on Statistical enquiries conducted by the Department ; 

(5) Labour laws and labour notifies tioes; (8) Labour Intelligence. 

T\aUt of euUeriphon s 

SnouCo.T .. SOH.P. A*.™. {£££”„ " Sis 

Oopia eon be hod from j 

Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD (India) 


ANDHRA PRADESH LABOUR BULLETIN 

(MONTHLY) 

Contains nselul information relating to labour problems and Labour Legislation, glimpses 
onfall India Awards, notes on conciliation, consumer price Index numbers labour statistics 
and other matters relating to labour In the state. 


Annual subscription : Its. 6 


Available from t 

The Editor, Andhra Pradesh Labour Bulletin 
(Commissioner o! Labour) 

Andhra Pradesh, Hyd.-Dn. 





REGISTERED HO. D.220. 


THE 

INDIAN LABOUR YEAR BOOK 
1955-56 

Issued by the Government of India Ministry of Labour t£ Employment 
Labour Bureau, Simla 

The Year Book contains information up to 30th September, 1956 re- 
lating to Employment, Labour Legislation, Labour Administration, 
Industrial Relations, Wages and Earnings, Cost and Standard of 
Living, Health and Safety, Industrial Housing, Labour Welfare, 
Indian Labour Overseas, India and the International Labour 
Organisation, etc. It also contains a special statistical appendix. 

Symbol Price Its. 14 0» * 

1100 or 22*. 

TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA 
1954-55 & 1955-56 


Issued by the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment 
Government of India 

Contains data relating to number, members and finances of 
Registered Trade Unions by Industries. It also gives number 
and membership of Trade Unions affiliated to the four important 
Central AU-India Organisations of worker. 

bo] D.L.B, 8. 55/56 Price P. 5 . 17 50nP 

Apply quoting symbol to — 

MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, CIVIL LINES, DELHI- 8 
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LABOUR BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


Title of tbe publication 


1)L-165 Elements of Industrial Well-Being .... 

DL-168 Problems of Indian Labour — A Symposium , 

.PL-204 Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Stacdirdof Lir 
*ng of Plantation Workers id South India. 

DL-1 83 Report on thr enquiry into the Co*t and Standard of 
laving of Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal. 

DLB 4 industrial Awards m India — An Analysis (Second Impres- 
sion) 

JDLB-11 Eeonoouo and Social Status of Women Workers rn India 

DLB 654 Large Industrial Establishments in India, 1954 . 

DLB-9 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the 
Cashewcut Processing Industry in India. 

DLB-10 Co»t of Lismg Index Numbers in India — A Monograph . 

DLB 12 Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgeta ol Workers 
Bhopal City. 

DLB 13 Report on an Enquiry into the Tanuly Budgeta of Indus 
trial Workers id Beatvar (Ajmer). 

DLB 11 Labour Condition* in tbe Building and Construction In 
dustry m India. 

DLB 15 Child Labour in India ...... 

DLB 169 56 Indian Labour Year Book, 1935-56 .... 

1100 

Important Labour Laws — a chart* .... 


Workers in Cunrg. 
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for the Year 1955. 

1ILB-20 Labour Management, Consultation and Co-opera tjon in tbe 
Tats Iron and Steel Company. 

DLB 534 The Statistics of Factories, 1954 .... 

JTLBJL56/56 Trade UmQU , i [g54 55 & 1955.5a . 


R*. 

194? 040 

1947 1 2 0 

194S 260 

1948 180 

1951 400 

1933 100 

or 6d. 

1958 70 50 nP. 


1954 

1951 

1954 

1934 

1954 

1954 

1959 

1956 

1956 
1930 

1957 

1957 

1958 
1958 


2 6 0 

5 12 0 
or 6a. 

3 0 0 


1 4 0 
o r2». 

14 0 0 
or 22a. 
0-08 

2 12 0 

3 2 0 

4 14 Cl 
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Monthly Publication of the Department of Labour, 

Government of West Bengal. 

Special Features - — Labour Legislation and not fications — both Central and State; important 
•decisions of Supreme Court and of various High Courts ; Summaries of awards of the State 
Industrial Tribunals and Labour Courts; Labour Intelligence*; Dotes on conciliations ; collective 
baroaJLDg; reports on the activities of different Directorates -under Labour Department; 
, Labour Welfare, Statistical enquiries and information; spec al articles 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION— Rs. 0 75 nP -per copy— EnglBh U- 2d. 
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' Subscription to be sen l lo i _ , 

Superintendent* Government Printing, West Bengali 38i Gopalnagar 
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TWELFTH YEAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

The nation has crossed yet another milestone of its fateful journey 
towards the destined goal The loumcy has indeed been perilous, 
and it required a Micawbcr to extiact even a modicum of hope from 
the state of the Indian economy dm ing the best part of the year gone 
by. With the completion of the Twelfth Year of Independence. India 
touched the mid-way mark of the Second Five Year Plan and, doubt- 
less, during that period, difficulties, anticipated though they had been, 
had cropped up with a swiftness and simultaneity that forebode 
inclement weather over the rest of the Plan period The foreign 
exchange crisis loomed large on the horizon but owing to a larger 
inflow of external assistance and a severe curtailment of private 
imports, there is now the teasonable ceitainty that we will be able 
to avoid balance of payment difficulties during the remaining years 
of the current Plan ponod Recessionary trends as well as the in- 
flationary pressures were also in evidence, rather strangely, simul- 
taneously However, the close of the year marked a rising crescendo 
of crisis followed by a succession of events that dispelled doubt and 
defeatism and generated modest optimism Thus, the year under 
rev.ew provides a mixed fare, os it will be reckoned noteworthy in 
history not as having been the year of relentless stiains and crises 
but rather of consolidation and oiderly solution of difficulties in 
almost every field of activity Here, m the course of this article, it is 
proposed to iecapitulate the developments in the field of labour, 
which, on the whole, were no less characteristic of their solidarity 
and dynamism and which lent in no small measure, to the smugness 
of the twelfth year of Independence 

While 1957 was a favourable year for workers throughout the 
world, 1958 was a year of only limited gains. In the foimer yeat, 
higher employment, slightly increased pur casing power and ex- 
tended social security schemes offset the ill-effects of the spurt in 
consumer prices and increased unemployment. In 1958, world labour 
scored advances in some areas, but they were spotty and fell con- 
s.derably short, on the average, of those of the mid-fifties Employ- 
ment increases, wljeie in evidence, were not always sufficient to 
absorb the additions to labour force. Most of the countnes which 
maintain statistics had more unemployment in late 1958 than they 
had a year earlier. Gams in productivity were somewhat below the 
post-war average On the favourable side, however, real wages 
eiept slowly upward and the progressive extension and liberalisa- 
tion of social security continued The up-ward rush of consumer 
prices was curbed. Mandays lost through industrial disputes weic 
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held at a moderate level These are the conclusions of a survey of 
world labour in 1958 made by the I L O. The specific achievements of 
Indian laboui during the 12th year of Independence were largely 
against this background and they mainly hinged on the consolidation 
of various novel philosophies and experiments initiated during the 
past year 

The year under review marked the begmhing of a strategic 
phase in the nation’s history Having completed the first two years 
of the Second Plan period, it evoked discussion on the perspective of 
the Third Plan and a large number of working groups, study teams, 
seminars and conferences were engaged m discussing the outline of 
the next Plan It was felt that if, during the next two years, we were 
able to step up our internal resources and fulfil the various targets 
laid down m the Second Plan, we will be in a position to commence 
the Third Five Year Plan with a sense of confidence. It must be 
realised that planning is a continuous process and any slackening 
of effort at any stage is bound to have serious repercussions for the 
future plans From this point of view, the remaining two years 
of the current Plan are of crucial importance It may, therefore, 
not be too remote to surmise that many of the achievements of the 
last two years of the Second Plan will owe their impact to the focal 
point — the 12th Year of Independence 

The problem of under-employment and unemployment in the 
country, which is causing serious loss of potential wealth to the 
nation, received particular attention of the Government and the 
public during the past year This problem has been of such a magni- 
tude for many years that a major source of interest for the people 
in the Plans had been the extent to which they would furnish a 
solution to the problem In this direction, the Plans had not so far 
met with conspicuous success It now appears that the back-log of un- 
employment at the beginning of the Third Plan would be, if any- 
thing, larger than that at the beginning of the Second Plan. This 
suggested that there is expected to be a special accent on increas- 
ing employment opportunities during the period of the Third Plan 
in view of the not-so-satisfactory results during the current Plan 
period 

Increasingly conscious of this hydroid problem growing to 
menacing proportions, the Government of India appointed a 
30-member Central Committee to advise the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment on problems relating to employment, creation of em- 
ployment opportunities and the working of the National Employ- 
ment Service 

Inaugurating the first meeting of the Committee, the Union 
Labour Minister suggested the creation of a special fund for each 
industry to deal with the problem of closure of establishments. The 
Committee adopted a four-point programme to deal with the problem 
of closure of industrial units and consequent unemployment of 
workers 

It was also proposed to set up a Central Co-ordinating Machinery 
to find employment for workers in manufacturing and other establish- 
ments threatened with closure. The machinery will work in close 
collaboration with the Central and State Governments, employers 
m the public and private sectors and workers’ organisations. 
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Arrangements have already been made for the deployment of 
workers rendered surplus on the completion of new construction 
projects and it is considered that similar arrangements for the 
absorption of trained and experienced workers should be made 
when a manufacturing unit becomes cither obsolete or is faced with 
closure due to economic, technological and other factors 

The Government of India propose to conduct laboui foice 
to the notification of vacancies by framing a Bill for the purpose 
The Lok Sabha passed the Bill only recently, which provides for 
compulsory notification of vacancies, except those specified, to em- 
ployment exchanges by employeis m the public and private sectors 
The Bill further provides for punishment of employers who fail 
to do so or furnish false information with fines up to Rs 500 It 
does not make it obligatory on them to recruit people from among 
those recommended by the exchanges The Bill, which is based on 
the recommmendations of the Shiva Rao Committee, appointed seven 
years ago to study the training and employment service organisa- 
tion, does not apply to vacancies in any employment in agriculture, 
in domestic service, unskilled office work and in any employment 
for less than three months. 

The Government of India propose to conduct labour force 
surveys periodically in order to keen a close watch on the employ- 
ment situation. The present position is that while employment has 
been increasing on the one hand the volume of unemployment has 
also been growing on the other Data available show that employ- 
ment in factories, mines and plantations as well as in undertakings 
in the public sector has been on the increase But the number of 
persons on the live registers of employment exchanges, i e , persons 
seeking assistance through the exchanges, has also increased from 
7.6 lakhs at the end of 1956 to 118 lakhs at the end of 1958 Added 
to this is the problem of educated unemployed whose number has 
increased from 2.4 lakhs to 3 6 lakhs during the same period 

The Government have decided to abolish the Gorakhpur Labour 
Organisation, which has been functioning as an agency for recruit- 
ment of labour for the coalfields The existing system of recruit- 
ment. however, will continue, but this function will be taken over 
by the Employment Exchange Organisation. The Government of 
India also decided to ratify the I.L.O. Convention regarding the 
Organisation of Employment Service (No 88) 

The Government was constantly endeavouring to bring into 
existence a solid united and effective labour movement m the 
country. The Labour Ministry’s basic approach to labour problems 
has been to bring together various parties and make them see their 
obligations and duty to the country. This was sought to be achieved 
through the Codes of Conduct and Discipline evolved and ratified on 
the one hand by the three Central organisations of employers and on 
the other hand by the four Central trade union bodies during 1958 
One of the clauses in the Code of Discipline pertains to the drawing 
up of a grievance procedure Accordingly, a model procedure was 
evolved during the year under review for the rectification of gnev- 
ances. With certain clarifications, the Code of Discipline in Industry 
was accepted by all concerned last year in its application to public 
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sector undertakings worked as Corporations and Companies, exclud- 
ing Defence Undertakings, Banks and the Life Insurance Corporation 
which will be dealt with separately. 

The Government are now moving towards something which 
covers a vital field, that is, the Code of Efficiency and Welfare. The 
Code which is complementary to the Code of Discipline aims at im- 
proving production, productivity and welfare facilities. The Code 
has been circulated to Central organisations of employers and 
workers for suggestions and comments. Unlike the Code of Industrial 
Discipline, which merely enumerates a series of “don'ts” for the 
workers and employers the proposed Code of Efficiency and 
Welfare is a positive one, in that it will specify what the employeis 
and workers should do, in order to ensure cordial industrial relations, 
and higher production. 

Whereas no spectacular claims for the new approach, evolved 
two years ago, to the legal, contractual and moral obligations in- 
volved in the employer-employee relationships can be claimed, the 
success of methods such as those envisaged in the Code of Discipline 
could not be measured in strictly statistical terms The importance 
of the Code lies in its educative value and in the fact that it imposes 
voluntarily accepted standards on both parties Against the general 
background of industrial unrest, 17 out-of-court settlements were 
effected over a period of about one year Despite the slow progress 
In the implementation of the Code, it has helped in creating “a 
positive climate for industrial peace". 

The Evaluation and Implementation Machinery at the Centre 
and in the States, generally speaking, functioned effectively, thus 
leading to the elimination of a number of misunderstandings 
between employers and workers and also to a better appreciation 
of the difficulties of one party by another 

The observance of the Code seems to have had a perceptible 
influence on the trend of industrial relations as reflected m the 
statistics of industrial disputes for 1958 and part of 1959 Thus, in 
1958, although there was a minor increase in the number of disputes 
during the second half of the year, as compared with the first half, 
from 781 to 783, the number of workers involved and the number 
of mandays lost recorded an appreciable decline from 511,237 to 
431,183 and from 4,519.087 to 3,073 516 respectively Similarly, during 
the period January— April 1959, the total number of disputes and 
manaays lost were 565 and 1 22 million, as compared with 638 and 
2 26 million, respectively, in the corresponding period of 1958 

During the calendar year 1958, there were 1,524 disoutes in- 
volving 9,28,566 workers on the maximum with a time-loss of 
77,97,585 man-days as compared to 1.630 disputes involving 8,89,371 
workers and causing a time-loss of 64,29,319 in the previous year 
Thus, compared to the position m 1957 the number of disputes de- 
creased but the number of workers involved and man-days lost 
increased The number of disputes decreased by 6 5 per cent, where- 
as the loss in man-days increased by 21 3 per cent. The average 
time-loss per dispute was considerably higher in 1958 as compared to 
1957 The average number of workers involved per dispute increased 
from 546 in 1957 to 609 in 1958 and the average duration of dispute 
from 7.2 days to 8.4 days. 
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In the effort to establish a stable equilibrium in industry, the 
Indian Labour Conference has played an JincreaSingly important 
part. Its latest session in Madras was devoted to a not unrewarding 
survey of the progress made and towards consolidating the ground 
gained at the two previous sessions. The most important recom- 
mendation of the Conference related to the question of mediation 
and aibitration for settlement of industrial disputes The Conference 
has expressed the view that, as far as possible, recourse to adjudica- 
tion should be avoided and matters of local interest, which are not 
likely to have wider repercussions, should as a general rule be 
settled through arbitration. The representatives of employers, who 
participated in the Conference, have agreed to extend their full co- 
operation in developing this new approach for the settlement of 
disputes. It has also been made clear that there will be no compulsion 
from the side of Government here It has been agreed that cases of 
refusal to have recourse to arbitration even m minor matters should 
be reported to the Implementation and Evaluation machinery in the 
State or at the Centre, as the case may be Government would main- 
tain a panel to help the parties to choose suitable arbitrators But, 
the parties to the dispute will be at liberty to choose arbitrators from 
outside the panel also. Another decision taken is that for the guidance 
of arbitrators, the principles and forms enunciated in awards and 
judicial decisions on important issues relating to industrial rela- 
tions should be compiled, codified and published The provisions of 
the Indian Arbitration Act will be examined by Government to find 
out how far the arbitration procedure laid down in the Industnal 
Disputes Act can be usefully made applicable. 

The Conference also made some decisions regarding the func- 
tioning of trade unions. It agreed to a proposal to make it obligatory 
for unions to prescribe a minimum membership fee of four annas a 
month and it was decided that a statutory provision should be made 
for this purpose. Also, Registrars of trade unions have been em- 
powered to inspect accounts, membership registers, etc , for verify- 
ing the correctness of the annual returns submitted by the unions 
On the question of recognition of unions, it was agreed that where 
there was only one union, the employers might recognise it even 
if it did not fulfil the condition of 15 per cent membership or one 
year’s standing Where there are more than one unions and none 
of them fulfils the membership condition, no one will be entitled 
to recognition. Another decision of interest is that a union would be 
entitled to recognition if it has not committed any breach of the 
Code of Discipline for one year after claiming such recognition 
"Failure to observe the Code by a union after it has agreed to abide 
by it would entail withdrawal of recognition normally for a period 
of one year. 

Under the Technical Assistance Programme of the ILO, 
the services of Prof. J. H. Richardson, Butish Expet t on industiml 
relations were made available to the Government of India m 
the year under report It is undei stood, he has made a compre- 
hensive survey of industrial relations, problems in India and has 
submitted a report to the ILO and two notes to the Government 
which were circulated to the Indian Labour Conference In his 
repoit. he is reported to have paid special attention to ways of 
promoting collective bargaining and improving the machinery for 
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adjudication He has also dealt with such questions as annual bonus 
and merging of basic wage with dearness allowance Recommenda- 
tions have also been made by him on development of labour 
management cooperation and on strengthening -of industrial rela- 
tions services of the Labour Ministry. 

The Union Labour Minister, who led the Indian Delegation to 
the 43rd Session of the I L O at Geneva undertook a tour of West 
Germany, Denmark, Yugoslavia and U K to study industrial rela- 
tions with special reference to workers’ participation in manage- 
ment, working of industrial undertakings in the public sector and 
the ro’e of planning ms-o-ms implementation of schemes and 
achievement of targets After the study tour, Shn G L Nanda feels 
all the more convinced that there should be increasing participation 
of workers in the management of industries in view of the slow 
progress of the scheme m this country The Union Minister's study 
of the scheme m the countries he visited has convinced him that the 
scheme could succeed on a voluntary basis He found that in Britain 
the initial impetus was derived from the Whitley Report In West 
Germany, trade union officials are appointed to the advisory body 
of directors, and workers' councils are proving quite effective. 
Differences between these councils and managements are settled 
through arbitration. In Yugoslavia, on the other hand, there is the 
workers’ control of management, though it is subject to many 
limitations. In India, while the representatives of workers were keen 
to have support and sanction of law for this programme, they 
accepted the voluntary basis on the assurance of the employers that 
they would introduce the scheme m selected industries of their own 
accord, thereby paving the way for its large-scale extension While a 
beginning has been made, the progress has been exceedingly slow 
Towards the end of December 1958, 18 industrial units had set up 
joint management councils m furtherance of the scheme Of these 18 
units, 4 were in Bombay, 3 in West Bengal, 2 each in Assam and 
Kerala, and 1 each in Bihar, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 

The first phase of the workers’ Education Programme, viz, the 
training of Teacher-Administrators commenced in May, 1958 In 
the first session, 43 candidates were recruited from the open market 
and 14 candidates were nominated by three All-India Workers’ Or- 
ganisations The training was completed m November, 1958 These 
Teacher-Administrators will be posted in ten centres in different 
paits of the country where they will undertake the training of 
worker-teachers The Government of India have appointed an Ad- 
ministrator for the Workers’ Education Scheme 

The Central Board of Workers’ Education, which has since been 
constituted, in its meeting held at New Delhi on 20th December, 
1958 decided to open 10 training centres, one each m Delhi, Dhanbad 
Indore, Madras, Kanpur. Calcutta, Hyderabad and Bangalore and 
two in Bombay These centres were scheduled to start functioning in 
February 1959 and are expected to tram worker-teachers m trade 
union consciousness, conduct of union-management relations, 
working of industry and observance of the Code of Discipline in 
Industry Each centre will have 25 trainees and the duration of the 
course will be 13 weeks. 
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On the wages side, the Government did not propose to appoint 
any more Wage Boards for the industries They would like to watch 
the results of the Wage Boards already appointed for certain in- 
dustries and would consider only thereafter whether any further 
Boards should be appointed It was, however, the intention of the 
Government to put them on a statutory basis so that their recom- 
mendations could become binding 

The Central Wage Board for Sugar industry recommended a 
grant of interim relief to the workers. The recommendation was com- 
municated by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association for implementation The Uttar Pradesh Gov- 
ernment has ordered that all vacuum pan sugar factories in the State 
will pay interim relief to their workers as recommended by the Board 
The order provides an interim relief of 5 per cent of the wages of 
workmen drawing consolidated wages up to Rs 100 per month 
The minimum amount of relief will, however, be not less than 
Rs 3 in any case 

An Ordinance entitled the Working Journalists (Fixation of 
Rates of Wages) Ordinance, 1958 promulgated by the President of 
India on 14th June. 1958, provided for the establishment of a special 
committee for the purpose of making recommendations to the 
Central Government in regard to the rates of wages to be fixed for 
working journalists The Committee was also appointed on the date 
of the Ordinance, which was later replaced by the Working Journa- 
lists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958. The special Committee 
has since submitted its recommendations which have, with minor 
modifications, been accepted by the Government 

The Steering Group on Wages has met thrice so far Two broad 
aspects of the Group's work have emerged out of the discussions at 
these meetings, viz, (l) locating gaps m existing wage data and 
making suggestions for filling in those gaps and (ii) resolving various 
technical problems connected with wage policy The Steering Group 
considered a suggestion for chalking out a provisional wage map, 
placing reliance on the material available in the awards of the 
Industrial Courts and Tribunals, reports of working parties and 
Enquiry Committees, etc. In this connection, it has made certain 
recommendations which are being pursued It has been, decided 
that, to begin with, an attempt should be made to draw up experi- 
mental wage maps for one or two industrial centres 

The Steering Group has also been concerning itself with various 
technical problems connected with wage policy. It has since been 
decided to entrust the Research Programme on Replacement Costs in 
Indian Industry to the National Council of Applied Economic Re- 
search The programme would cover Cement, Jute, Sugar and Heavy 
Chemical industries The Group also approved Labour Ministry s 
plan to carry out a statistical survey of the pattern of absenteeism 
among colliery workers with a view to finding out whether payment 
of bonus to workers every week or month instead of quarterly as at 
present, would be better from the point of view of encouraging bettor 
attendance and better performance on the pait of workers The survey 
has been started. The field enquiry in connection with the Wage 
Census launched in July 1958, was practically over 
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An important point made by the Union Labour Minister is that 
the working class can no longer remain indifferent to pnce levels or 
to the problems of production and distribution In a complex industrial 
society, no class can afford to be a law unto itself for some of its 
demands may have repercussions which may rebound to its detriment 
But this awareness of the large implications of actions which may 
seem desirable in themselves is primarily a matter of education. 
Against this background the Union Labour Minister exhorted the 
workers to be savmgs-mmded and divert their savings towards in- 
vestment “If the workers are prepared to offer a part of the in- 
crease which will be available for such investment, they will become 
entitled to much more favourable consideration and the barriers will 
be lifted ” According to Shn G L Nanda, such ploughing back 
through some scheme will happily reconcile the persistent, even 
mounting demand of labour for higher wages and the imperative 
need to stimulate investment and to check inflationary pressures. He 
therefore stressed “It is an important idea and, in the interest of 
labour, we must pursue it” The matter is being examined 

The Central Pay Commission had almost completed its work and 
was likely to submit its recommendations to the Government of 
India by the end of August, 1959 The Madras Government also ap- 
pointed a three-member Pay Commission to go into the question of 
revision of the present structure of pay, allowances and retiring bene- 
fits to Government employees, both gazetted and non-gazetted, and 
to recommend a suitable structure and the method of fitting the exist- 
ing personnel into the new scales from the corresponding old scales 

There were large-scale extensions of social security schemes in 
the year under review. During the year 1958-59, the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme was extended to about 6 33 lakh family members 
of about 2.26 lakh insured persons in various implemented areas in 
seven States and in the Union Territory of Delhi At the end of the 
year under review, the Insurance Scheme was in force at 79 centres 
in various parts of the country covering about 14 14 lakhs of indus- 
trial workers The scheme is likely to be extended to Ahmedabad and 
the districts of 24 Parganas and Hooghly in West Bengal by the end 
of this year covering an additional 4 8 lakh industrial workers in 
these areas. 

An important development in this sphere was the appointment 
by the Government of India of Dr A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, to review the working of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme The review has been undertaken 
on the recommendation of the Standing Labour Committee 

From a modest start in 1952, the Provident Fund Scheme framed 
under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, which covered only six 
industries to begin with, has steadily grown and now spread to 6,847 
establishments in 38 industries covering 2 43 million workers The 
provident fund accumulations up to the end of January, 1959 amount- 
ed to Rs. 131 4 crores The Central Board of Trustees of the Employees' 
Provident Fund Organisation has decided to recommend to the 
Government of India that the rate of interest to be paid to members 
of the Fund on their accumulations for 1959-60 should be 3| per cent. 
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The Government of India have decided to extend the benefit of 
compulsory contributory provident fund under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act to workeis m motor transport establishments from 
April 30. 1959 The Act will apply to every establishment employing 
50 or more workers. The numbet of motor transport employees who 
will get the benefit of piovident fund is estimated at 14,000 

While the question of raising the provident fund conlubution 
from the present statutory minimum of 6 25 per cent to 8 33 per cent 
is still under consideration, the Government of India has pioposcd 
another amendment to the Employees’ Provident Fund Act and the 
scheme framed thereunder, with .a view to permitting provident 
fund deductions on “total earnings” of workers as against on “basic 
wages" and dearness allowance only as at present The amendment 
would bring within the scope of the term “basic wages” such allow- 
ances and bonuses as retaining allowconcc, holiday with pay allow- 
ance, festival or paid holiday allowance, incentive pay. incentive 
bonus, retainers’ allowance paid in the Sugar and other seasonal in- 
dustries, night duty allowance, overtime allowance shoe allowance, 
servant allowance in plantations and production bonus. Employeis. 
as one of the parties directly concerned, have been asked to submit 
their views on the proposed amendment. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act a s further amended to (1) re- 
move the distinction between an adult and a minor for the purposes of 
workmen’s compensation, (2) reduce the waiting penod of seven da\s 
to five days for being entitled to compensation, and in cases where 
the period of disablement is 28 days or more, providing for payment 
of compensation from the date of disablement, (3) provide for penalty 
for failure to pay compensation when due, and (4) enlaige the scope 
of schedules I, II and III, has been brought into force with effect 
ftom 1st June, 19 59 

“Productivity is piactically a synonym for progress For us, it 
means not merely progress but survival " In these two short sent- 
ences, Slui G. L Nanda, Union Minister for Labour, Employment 
and Planning, summed up the significance and impoitancc of higher 
productivity to India, at the first annual meeting of the National 
Productivity Council Productivity movement m India is making lapid 
progress. During the past few months, 16 local Productivity Councils 
have been established in Delhi, Calcutta. Amritsar, Hyderabad, 
Kanpur, Salem, Kolhapur and other industrial eenties Theie aic 
at present 20 local councils functioning all over the countiy. and 127 
more councils will be established shortly. It is expected that, before 
the close of this year, all important industrial eenties of the country 
will have their local productivity councils These councils consist 
of employers, workeis. State Governments and various othci in- 
terests, and they provide a platform for employers and woikois (o 
work together for the common objective of lughei pioductivitv In 
addition to helping in the establishment of local Pioductivitv Councils 
the National Productivity Council assists local councils in formulating 
their programme ot activities These include holding of seminais 
symposia, confeiences, mtcr-factorv visits and formation of studv- 
groups It is through these councils that higher productivity duve 
is eventually carried to industrial units Closer intoi-ielationship 
is also being developed in industtial centres between the Pioductivitv 
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Council and local organisations and associations which have interest 
m industrial productivity, and programmes are being jointly initiated 
by them for organising training courses, etc 

The National Productivity Council's programme of training 
abroad under T C M aid cover three broad subjects, namely, in- 
dustrial engineering, industrial management and industrial relations 
The Council has already selected the first batch of 40 trainees who 
are expected to go abroad shortly The N P C has also received an 
offer from the French Government for imparting training to 20 
Indians m various fields of productivity and business management 

The National Productivity Council has organised a senes of 
training courses on various productivity techniques throughout the 
country These courses, which will be introduced m the different 
legions with the help of Local Productivity Councils and the Nation- 
al Productivity Council Regional Directorates, have been specially 
prepared with the help of foreign experts attached to the NP.C. 
and its specialists, to suit Indian conditions The courses in the train- 
ing programme include work study, production control, incentives 
in industry, ouality control, materials handling, job evaluation and 
merit rating, and will be imparted to trainees drawn from industrial 
units including workers’ representatives These training courses are 
expected to result m increased manufacturing productivity at lower 
cost, more efficient industrial controls and better management The 
first course in the series on work study has been inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Delhi Productivity Council at the premises of the 
Delhi Polytechnic under the supervision of Prof R F Bruckart— 
TCM Productivity Specialist The course includes such subjects as 
techniques of waste reduction, human factor in work study, method 
study, analysing factory layout and machine operation, principles 
of motion economy and work measurement and rating the perform- 
ance 

During the next few months, the NPC will launch a country- 
wide campaign for increasing productivity by organising a large 
number of productivity teams for conducting intensive studies and 
stimulating technical exchanges within the industry These teams, 
with ten members in each, will be divided into ‘subjects teams’ and 
‘industry teams’ The former will have on them representatives of 
different industries whereas the latter will consist of representatives 
of the same industry The teams will include representatives of 
workers, trade unionists, employers and management from the 
public as well as the private, sector. Their main object will be to 
visit various industrial units in important industrial centres to hold 
discussions with representatives of organisations and institutions 
dealing with subjects of their interest For the ‘industry teams', the 
subjects will cover specific problems of the industry concerned For 
the ‘subjects teams’ the studies will be related to subjects such as 
joint consultation, incentive schemes, job evaluation and welfare 
activities 

Many State Governments passed legislation to provide greater 
labour welfare facilities and ampler amenities for workers in 
different' industries Among the legislation passed by the Parliament, 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1959 deserves 
special mention The distinguishing features of this Act. have been 
mentioned elsewhere in this article The Employment Exchanges 
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(Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Bill, 1959 was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha during the year under review. It has been alluded to 
earlier. The Central Government framed another Act namely, the 
Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958 to pro- 
vide for the fixation of rates of wages m respect of Woiking 
Journalists and for matters connected therewith. The Governments 
of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh passed legislation relating to 
Shops and Commercial establishments foi regulating the working 
conditions of the employees in such units. The Governments ot 
Kerala and Mysore introduced similar Bills in their State Assemblies 
with a view to consolidating all the previous enactments and to have 
a uniform and integrated legislation for regularising the working 
conditions of workers employed in the shops and commercial 
establishments. The Government of Madras enacted the Madras 
Catering Establishments Act 1958 with a view to regulating the 
conditions of work, etc., in catering establishments The Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh framed the Maternity Benefit Act 1958 
The scope of the new Act has been widened so as to include within 
its ambit commercial establishments, omnibus service, workshops, 
etc The Act also seeks to increase the maternity rest period from 8 
to 12 weeks. Amendments to the existing regulations in lespect of 
the maternity benefits were also made by the Governments of the 
Punjab and West Bengal The State Governments of Rajasthan and 
Bihar also introduced amending bills regarding maternity benefits 
in their State Assemblies The Governments of Madias and Kerala 
enacted the Industrial Establishments (National and Festival Holi- 
days) Acts These Acts seek to grant seven paid holidays including 
two National Holidays— the Republic and the Independence Day— 
to the workers. 

The Kerala Industrial Relations BUI is an interesting attempt 
to deal with that most intractable of problems, aval unions, and to 
provide, in the words of the Preamble, “for the prevention, investi- 
gation and settlement of industrial disputes by negotiation" It is 
supplementary to the Central Industrial Disputes Act, as it is held 
that the arrangements under that Act do not “give full scope for 
negotiation and conciliation". "When there is a difference of opinion 
between the employer and workman” says the statement of objects, 
“the tendency should be ‘to discuss and not to dispute' It is the only 
sure means of achieving industrial peace and creating a proper 
climate for industrial progress. This is the supreme need of the 
hour”. 

The question of safety in mines received further attention of 
the Government in the year under review. The Conference on Safety 
m Mines met for the second time at Dhanbad in the last week of 
January. 1959. The deliberations of the Conference pin-pointed the 
urgency of a concerted drive for safety in mines without which it 
was felt, higher production targets of coal may not be achieved 
Education, training and propaganda have been given a top place to 
promote safety consciousness among the staff and the woikers The 
Conference suggested that a body of experts should cairy out a 
scientific study of cases of fatigue, since physical fitness of workeis 
helped in reducing accidents. Another important idea was mooted 
that the Committee should conduct investigations with a view to 
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making more specific regulations about the standards of ventilation 
and lighting The u&e of open lights should be prohibited and pre- 
cautions relating to the use of electricity should be incorporated irl 
the mines regulations instead of the Indian Electricity Rules, as at 
present It was also considered desirable that workmen should have 
the right to get the mines inspected bv their chosen representatives. 

As regards the progress of the housing schemes, about 78,500 
houses for workers had been built up to November 1958, under the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme since its inception in Septem- 
ber 1952 and 26 500 were under construction A sum of Rs. 3164 
crores was sanctioned by the Government of India to cover the cost 
of these tenements Since May 1956. when the Slum Clearance 
Scheme was started, 103 projects were sanctioned for building 18,848 
tenements and developing 9 743 open plots at an approved cost of 
Rs 8 97 crores To reduce the rents payable, further subsidy has been 
raised from 25 per cent to 3?i per cent The Plantation Labour Hous- 
ing Scheme has not made much headway on account of inadequate 
response of planters From April 1956. when it was put into opera- 
tion to September. 1958 loan assistance totalled about Rs 5 50 lakhs 
for 307 houses of which only 20 ha\e been built 

The Union Minister for Housing stated recently that the “Govern- 
ment may be forced to yield to the pressure from Parliament to bring 
forward legislation to compel managements to build colonies for 
labour”, if they did not fully respond to the Government’s Subsidised 
Housing Scheme for industrial labour. The Minister outlined a three- 
fold housing scheme now under consideration of the Union Govern- 
ment and expected to be finalised shortly The Scheme contemplated 
(1) provision of Rs 15 crores during the Second Plan period lor 
acquisition of land. (2) floating of loans and debentures guaranteed 
by the State or Central Governments for financing individual hous- 
ing projects, and (3) issuing of brochures suggesting 20 to 30 cheap 
designs of houses for the various income groups in the country. 

The important International and National Conferences held 
during the year under review were Tripartite Technical Meeting 
on the Timber Industry (December, 1956). 43rd Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference (June 1959). Conference on Safety in Mines 
(August. 1958). 17th Session of the Standing Labour Committee 
(October, 1958), 8th Session of the Industrial Committee on Planta- 
tions (January 1958), 5th Session of the Industrial Committee on 
Jute (August 1958), Central Implementation and Evaluation Com- 
mittee first meeting (September, 1958). Second Session of the Con- 
ference on Safety in Mines (January 1959), Central Committee on 
Employment (May, 1959), YHh Session oi the Indian Labour Con- 
ference (July, 1959) The representatives of the various statistical 
units of the Ministry of Labour and Employment participated in the 
7th joint Conference of the Central ana State Statisticians held in 
December, 1958 

A Regional Conference on Industrial and Occupational Health 
was convened in Calcutta from November 24 to December 5, 1958, 
under the auspices of the World Health Organisation and the ILO. 
Representatives of Governments, employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions from all countries of the South-East Asian region took part in 
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the Calcutta meeting The Conference emphasised the need for 
intensive efforts to tackle the problems relating to industrial and 
occupational health. 

The above rambling survey of the by-gone year points to the ap- 
proved faith in the experiments that are being pursued with courage 
and confidence in the realm of labour The year under review, though 
not embellished with spectacular results, really marks a turning- 
point not only in the fortunes of the Second Plan but also in the 
economic future before this country It may, indeed, in all proba- 
bility, mark the end of the crisis of confidence that had lately over- 
taken us and open up a new era foi the country where sobar opti- 
mism will be vouchsafed to us 


LABOUR FORCE STATISTICS IN INDIA 

by 

P C. Mathew res.* 

(The views expressed in this article are the personal 
views of the author and the Government takes no 
responsibility for them) 

1. Introduction — A resomtion of the 195S International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians recommended that eveiy country 
should aim to develop a comprehensive system of statistics of the 
labour force, employment and under employment, in order to pro- 
vide an adequate statistical basis foi the analysis of economic and 
social problems of the labour force, of employment and unemploy- 
ment and in particular, for the formulation and application of poli- 
cies designed to promote economic development Reliable and up-to- 
date information on employment and unemployment is one of the 
basic prerequisites of a planned economy. One of the principal objec- 
tives of the Second Five Year Plan was a large expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities. Without adequate and reasonably accurate 
statistics, it will not be possible to realise this objective Again it 
is also necessary to know the rate of growth in the labour force or 
rather the labour force participation rates. Without knowing the 
number of un-employed, it will be difficult to visualise the magni- 
tude of the problem to be solved within any time-interval and ac- 
cordingly arrange the priorities of the Plan. Apart from the material 
and financial resources the utilisation of manpower m a country to 
the fullest extent is necessary for both economic and social develop- 
ment. Experience so far has emphasized the need to view the employ- 
ment situation not only m the aggregate for the nation as a whole 
but also in its break-up into rural and urban sectors, as the problems 
involved are different For a country like India, with its wide 
regional disparities, it is necessary to take into account the magni- 
tude of the employment situation m the urban and rural sectors in 
different regions of the country The development of a leliable 
svstem of employment and unemployment statistics is very neces- 
sary for purposes of planning and plan-assessments, but so far. not 
much progress has been made in this direction. 


•Director, Central Statistical Organisation, Cabinet Secretariat 


t.Xeir Delhi. 
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1 Review of information on labour force — Till a few years ag5, 
the onl\ souice of infoimation regarding labour force was the re- 
ports on the economic classification of the decennial population 
censuses Those weie howevei not helpful to assess the extent of 
unemployment With the establishment of the Employment Ex- 
changes a monthly assessment of the unemployment position was 
attempted The data mainly cover the urban areas. They are subject 
to manv limitations and affected by seveial unconnected factors. 
They cannot therefoie be accepted as indicative of even urban un- 
employment tiends The tiends reflected by these data are affected 
in particulai by changes in the numbei of Exchanges, their growing 
popuiaut\ and the unknown proportion of legistered persons al- 
icadv employed It has been suggested that, at fairly frequent inter- 
val the piopoition of the unemployed population m the country 
legistenng themselves in the Exchanges should be estimated so 
that bv applying a multiphei to the number of persons registered, 
the numbei of unemployed could be estimated Actually the National 
Sample Suivev (NSS) made such an estimate of this proportion 
based on a preiimmatv suivev on employment and unemployment 
in ui ban aicas in 1953 But cuuent estimates of this proportion are 
not available and it is unlikely that the same proportion holds good 
now 

Cuuent statistics of employment available in the country in 
certain organised sectois like mines, factories Government services, 
etc are also limned in scope and in fact all the available statistics 
put togethei do not cover even one-fourth of the non-agricultural 
i abou i foice Expansion of the scope of the collection of current em- 
ployment statistics, has been suggested but it can have but limited 
success for considerable time because of the difficulties involved in 
building up suitable ftames of establishments fiom which the data 
have to be collected and 1 lie difficulties of obtaining large scale 
response by mail questionnane The Dncctorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment has recently initiated the Employment 
Market Information (EMI) piogramme with the idea of filling up 
this gap in the non-agncultnial sector These reports give very use- 
ful information icgaidmg ceitain limited aieas but their coverage is 
still small and it will take considerab'e time before it can be ex- 
tended to most of the uncovered areas 

The need foi suivev s based on the household approach as a 
practical means of providing the statistics required for planning and 
plan assessment, with icasonable speed and i pliability matched 1o 
the paiticular use in view, was recognised after the Government of 
India entered the planning eia After the institution of the National 
Samp'e Survey in 1950 in the initial lounds information on employ- 
ment, unemployment and labour force was obtained through ques- 
tions on economic and activity* status as part of demographic parti- 
cular. The first mnjoi attempt at a detailed enquiry on labour force 
characteristics was launched bv the NSS in the form of a Prelimi- 
nary Survey on uiban unemployment in September. 1953 from house- 
holds This was more of an exploratory type to decide about the 
concepts and definitions to be adopted in labour force surveys in 
India Since 1955. the NSS has included a separate schedule on em- 
ployment and unemployment as a part of their multipurpose survey 
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and has been covering both urban and rural areas. There have also 
been certain suiveys designed to measure the extent of unemploy- 
ment in certain specific localities undertaken by the State Govern- 
ments and Research Institutions notably in Bombay. West Bengal, 
Bihar and Kerala but unfortunately most of them adopted different 
concepts, definitions and designs and the results are strictly not 
capable of comparison or aggregation. 

3. Concepts and De/mttions— Generally speaking, the labour 
force consists of those persons who furnish the supply of labour for 
the production of economic goods and services including employers, 
workers on own account, unpaid family workers in household enter- 
prises, employees and the unemployed. The Labour Force Survey 
should be designed to provide reliable estimates of current employ- 
ment, under-employment and unemployment, together with the 
various characters such as age, sex and qualifications of each of these 
classes. 

But in an underdeveloped economy like that of India, particu- 
larly in rural aieas where a considerable part of the production is 
for home consumption and never reaches a market, and where there 
is also no regular labour market, it is meaningless to ask people 
whether they are available for work. In these circumstances, no 
obiective measurement of availability for gainful work is possible 
and all that can be done is to measure current attachment to work 
and to study characters of the part of the population that is attach- 
ed to work and the part that is not attached to work. The use that 
may be made of these figures will depend upon the broad outlines of 
economic and man-power policy but this general classification would 
be such as to enable the statistics to be used in connection with 
whatever policy may be decided on 

4. The employment-unemployment problem is capable of being 
approached from two angles— the ‘source of living’ approach and 
t h e ‘productive occupation’ approach The first approach, i e , the 
'source of living’ approach was the one adopted for classification of 
persons for the 1951 census It classified the entire population into 
three classes according to economic status — self-supporting persons, 
earning dependants and non-earning dependants The total popula- 
tion was divided as follows on this basis: 



{Million} 

Percent- 

age 

R< If supporting persons 

104-4 

29-3 

Harmng dependants 

37 0 

JO-B 

Nnn.enrning dependants . .... 

214-3 

<10 1 

Total 

350-ft 

100 0 


The self-supporting persons and earning dependants were fur- 
ther divided into 8 categories called the livelihood classes. In this 
approach, there was no distinction made between earned or unearn- 
ed income, and no attempt made to measure the degree of employ- 
ment or dependence. In this appioach, unemployment is looked upon 
L IMSipofLTS— I 
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as a social evil to be remedied since it leaves a man without a source 
of living. It is interested therefore in those persons who have no 
source of living and are on the look-out for work as a source of liv- 
ing. A farm labourer who has only seasonal employment but earns 
his living (however meagre) regularly from that source and lives 
on it for the whole year is not of interest from this angle although 
he has plenty of time which could be turned to productive use under 
certain imaginable arrangements ‘The productive occupation’ ap- 
proach on the other hand is interested in the number of unoccupied 
hands that are willing and offering to be employed at a given time. 
This approach is interested in the farm labourer who is available for 
work for 9 months in the year since he represents unutilised produc- 
tion capacity He will be counted as employed for three months and 
unemployed for 9 months The essential differences between the two 
approaches consist firstly in the object with which the particular classi- 
fication and enumeration is done and secondly in the introduction of 
a reference period in respect of which the person is treated as em- 
ployed or unemployed From both points of view, however, the 
problems is of great importance and significance m this country From 
the source of living approach, unemployment is one of the worst social 
maladjustments urgently in need of correction for any kind of progress 
and from the ‘productive occupation* approach it reveals a large mass 
of unutilised productive capacity going to waste. 

5. As is well-known, about 4/5ths of our population live m the 
villages The largest source of living and means of occupation for 
these people is agriculture, which, together with animal husbandry, 
forestry, fishing and other connected occupations creates 48 per cent, 
of our national income Many of these occupations require the em- 
ployment of a very large number of skilled or semi-skilled men and 
women during particular seasons, but cannot provide full or regular 
employment to them during the rest of the year. These persons do 
not. however, form part of the population without a source of living. 
In fact, in most cases it has been their traditional source of living 
and there has always been a certain amount of psychological feeling 
of security of source of living for these people, the fear of being dis- 
missed from service and left without a source of living has not been 
a spectre for them The problem, so far as these people are con- 
cerned, relates to two things Firstly, it is their low standard of life 
and their inability to earn during the seasons when they are em- 
ployed, sufficient to maintain themselves on a reasonable standard 
throughout the year. Secondly, the seasonal character of their work 
results in crores of wasted man-days which could be harnessed to 
increase the totai output of goods and seri'ices for the nation. 
From both points of view, however, it should be noticed that their 
interest is from the angle of ‘under-employment’ or ‘under-utihsa- 
tion’ and not from the angle of the social problem of ensuring a 
source of livelihood for each person 

6. Rural Labour Force Survey — A rural survey should attempt 
to classify the population according to the source of living approach, 
that is, by the usual activity Although the classification will not be 
by a short reference period like a week it will be advisable to obtain 
a picture of the activities of the individual over a period which will 
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constitute a natural cycle and over which the pattern of activity is 
likely to be repeated. This period will generally coincide with a 
year, but in piacticc it will be difficult to get correct particulars 
about such a long period by the interview method and in practice a 
shorter period has generally been adopted and the industrial status 
has been detailed somewhat as follows Where the industrial status 
has changed during the period, the status which has taken most time 
has been adopted as relating to that person. 

The usual industrial status will be detailed as follows 
(a) Persons with gainful work 

(i) employee (including apprentice), 

(n) employer, 

(iii) own-account worker, 

(iv) un-paid family enterprise worker, 
and (b) Persons without gainful work 

(5) students. 

(h) house workers, 

(m) rentiers, pensioners, persons living on interest or divi- 
dends, 

(iv) permanently disabled persons, 

(v) beggars, vagi ants, etc, 

(vi) too old, too young, 

(vh) inmates of medical, mental, penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, 

(viii) Others. 

No restriction on age is imposed for inclusion in (a) as it is well 
known that there are large numbers of children and old persons who 
participate in gainful work m the rural areas. 

Besides obtaining the information on the above classification, the 
labour-time disposition during a period preceding the day of enquiry 
may also be studied. Further particulars or sub-classifications of the 
above divisions may be introduced from time to time if they are re- 
quired for policy purposes (a)+b(viu) will roughly indicate the 
rural labour force. The survey should be so designed as to stagger 
the sample uniformly and to bung out information on labour time 
disposition for a continuous period of twelve months free from 
seasonal fluctuations. 

7. Urbati Labour Force Survey — In urban areas however, the 
concept of availability has meaning and statistics regarding short- 
term variations in the number of people who are available foi work 
but who are unable to find work, are required not only from the 
‘productive occupation’ approach but also from the 'source of living’ 
approach. Jn order to make estimates of urban unemployment that 
are comparable and also conform to the general practice in other 
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countries it is suggested that so far as urban areas are concerned, 
the following concepts and definitions may be followed. It may not 
be necessary, at any rate to begin with, to obtain, statistics more fre- 
quently than say once a year or once in six months but there would 
be operational and conceptual advantage in spreading the sample 
and the enquiry uniformly over the year and obtaining an average 
picture over the period, so that variations in this average picture 
over successive periods can be studied All-India results will certain- 
ly be interesting and even useful for the overall assessment of the 
performance of plans meant to reduce unemployment, but, from the 
point of view of designing measures to combat acute unemployment, 
it would be necessary to have information about its regional distri- 
bution over States and therefore the survey should be designed to 
yield State-level results 

“Labour force’’ consists of the “employed” and the “unemployed” 
as defined below 

The “employed” category consists of — 

(1) all those who had worked for pay or profit for at least one 
working day during the reference week on some economic 
activity, 

(2) all those who had jobs or owned enterprises, professions 
or vocations but were temporarily absent from work dur- 
ing the reference week for reasons of illness, injury or 
other physical disability, bad weather, strike or lock-out, 
paid lay-off, paid vacation for rest or recreation, or any 
other causes, including social or religious, necessitating 
temporary absence from work, 

(3) members of the household who assisted in the operation 
of a household enterprise for at least one working day 
during the reference week, without pay, 

(4) persons expecting to be appointed within a period of 30 
days from the date of the survey will be treated as em- 
ployed and classed separately. 

These persons may be. 

(a) employers, 

(b) self-employed persons, 

(c) employees, 

(d) un-paid household enterprise workers; 

(e) working members of cooperative* 

The “unemployed” category consists of all those who, having no 
jobs or enterprises of their own, had not worked even for a single 
working day during the reference week and were currently looking 
for full-time work. They include 

(i) persons whose employment or means of self-employment 
was discontinued, whether temporarily, indefinitely or 
permanently, except for reasons such as those mentioned 
above, 

•The International Labour Office proposed Him as an addition*! group to the muslly accept- 
ed clarification, in it' report on International Clarification according to Statu* submitted to the 
Ninth International Confcrenccof Labour Statistician*. The Conference, however, did not adopt 
any revolution on themihjcct. 
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(It) persons who were looking for work for the first time, but 
exclude persons below uie age of 14 (ic., persons who 
have not completed 14 years of age) and above the age ot 
60 (i.e, persons who have completed 60 years of age or 
more). 

The under-mentioned persons are to be regarded as “looking 
for work” for the above definition 

(a) those who were on the Live Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes at the end of the reference week, 

(b) those who had put in written applications for salaried jobs 
during the two months preceding the end of the reference 
week and were awaiting the results of the applications, 

(c) those who had contacted prospective employers at least 
once during the reference week for employment on wages; 

(d) those who could not contact prospective employeis during 
the reference week because of ill-health, disability, bad 
weather or other similar leasons but for which they would 
have contacted prospective employers for employment on 
wages, provided they had contacted prospective em- 
ployers for jobs before this contingency and in any case 
within the preceding 2 months; 

(e) those who did not make any tangible effoits to secure 
employment during the reference week under an expecta- 
tion of recall to jobs which they had temporarily left and/ 
or the belief that no altei native oppoitumties existed in 
the locality. 

Those who are not classifiable either as “employed’' or “un- 
employed” according to the above definitions are automatically to be 
classified as “outside labour force" They may consist of 

(a) persons below the age of 14 and above the age of 60 not 
already in employment, and 

(b) students, house-wives, pensioners, non-wotking proprietors, 
rentiers beggars and others not already in employment 
and not c urrently looking for wot k. 

The above definitions imply an order of priority in the classi- 
fication of persons who are employed for part of the time, unemploy- 
ed for part and outside the labour force for the rest of the time, in 
so far as a person who worked even for one day dui mg the reference 
week is regarded as employed and a person who made any efforts 
at all or showed evidence that he is looking for work is regaided as 
unemployed even though for a majoi part of the week he may not 
be available for work at all. The same order or priority namely 

first, employed 

second, unemployed 

and third, outside labour force 
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is applicable to the classification of persons who are simultaneously 
eligible to classification under more than one group Thus, a person 
already m employment but looking for alternative work would be 
regarded as employed and not as unemployed. A student or a house- 
wife who is looking for work would be regarded as unemployed and 
not as outside labour force In the case of persons below 14 and 
above 60, however the fact that they are currently looking for work 
would not make them eligible for classification as unemployed. 

For each of the three classes of persons, i e , outside labour force, 
employed and unemployed, such characteristics as are important to 
study from the point of view of policy, will be studied For example, 
the proportion of women of various age groups m the three classes 
and the variation of this proportion over time are important for the 
purpose of studying and influencing the participation of women in 
economic activity Similarly, it will be useful to study how the ‘em- 
ployed’ and ‘unemployed’ population in urban areas are growing by 
accretion of persons drawn from the rural areas as this may possibly 
suggest rather paradoxically, that the way to solve urban unemploy- 
ment in the urban areas is to reduce under-employment in rural 
areas. 

8 Conclusion — While, therefore, the efforts of the Ministries of 
Labour and Commerce and Industries to obtain aggregates of the 
employment in various limited sectors should be continued, and the 
results will be useful for detailed planning and plan-assessment m 
particular sectors, measures of the comprehensive pattern of em- 
ployment necessary for over-all planning can in practice, be secured 
only through sample surveys It is most unlikely that reasonable 
estimates of these measures can be obtained as constant multiples 
of the aggregates of employment or unemployment obtained in the 
limited sectors A list is appended mentioning a number of such 
sample surveys already conducted A perusal of the list will show 
that the concepts and definitions have not been consistent in these 
surveys. In order to ensure that the results are capable of being put 
to the best use, it is suggested that regular periodic surveys are 
arranged consistently on somewhat the lines indicated above. 
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LABOUR WELFARE IN INDIA 

By 

S. D PUNEKAR* 

(The views expressed in this article are the personal 
views of the author and the Government takes no 
responsibility for them ) 

Like many terms relating to modern labour problems, the term 
“welfare work” is familiar m its concept but difficult in definition 
Its dictionary meaning is "efforts to make life worth living for em- 
ployees”.' This is a broad definition, mentioning merely the purpose 
and not the scope of welfare work The Royal Commission on Labour 
in India faced the same difficulty, when it stated “It is a term which 
must necessarily be elastic, bearing a somewhat different interpreta- 
tion in one country from another, according to the different social 
customs, the degree of industrialisation and the educational develop- 
ment of the worker”.* The Labour Investigation Committee after consi- 
dering several definitions of “welfare work”, came to the conclusion 
that “this question is somewhat subjective and that the definition 
largely depends upon the circumstances of each case We prefer 

to include under welfare activities anything done for the intellectual, 
physical, moral and economic betterment of the workers, 
whether by employers, by Government or by other agencies, over and 
above what is laid down by law or what is normally expected as part 
of the contractual benefits for which the workers may have bar- 
gamed".* An I.L.O. Report relates workers’ welfare to “such services, 
facilities and amenities which may be established in, or m the vicinity 
of, undertakings to enable the persons employed in them to perform 
their work in healthy, congenial surroundings and provided with 
amenities conducive to good health and high morale” ' A Resolution 
adopted by the 30th session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Geneva, June, 1947) enumerates these services as follows 
adequate canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary and medical 
facilities, arrangements for travel to and from work and the accom- 
modation of workers employed at a distance from their homes. This 
list appears to be inadequate inasmuch as it does not include such 
important services as educational facilities, co-operative societies day 
nurseries and creches, social insurance benefits and schemes for the 
provision for future 

In view of these different connotations, the term “labour welfare” 
is considered vague and confusing It is also considered outmoded, be- 
cause it suggests outworn ideas "While to some people it will un- 
doubtedly suggest certain modern personal practices to many it will 
bring to mind an earlier period of industrial history It may sug- 
gest the paternalistic conception characteristic of early twentieth 
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century welfare, rejecting the ideas of the ‘good’ employer with a 
growing social conscience and an increasing sense of responsibility 
tor the well-being of ‘his employees The term “welfare” is, there- 
fore, replaced by the term “employees benefits and services”, and as 
such forms an important division ot the personnel function of manage- 
ment 


Importance of Welfare 

Whatever may be the terminology used, the importance of welfare 
Work is being increasingly realised, because it creates a congenial 
climate in the workplace, keeps the labour force stable and content- 
ed, maintains industrial peace and improves the efficiency of the 
workers In a developing economy like ours, where progress depends 
on increased production, labour welfare assumes primary importance. 
This was realised by the First Five Year Plan, when it said “In order 
to get the best out of a worker in the matter of production, working 
conditions require to be improved to a large extent The worker 
should at least have the means and facilities to keep himself in a 
state of health and efficiency. This is primarily a question of adequate 
nutrition and suitable housing conditions The working conditions 
should be such as to safeguard his health and protect him against 
occupational hazards The workplace should provide reasonable 
amenities for his essential needs The worker should also be equipped 
with the necessary technical training and a certain level of general 
education”* Labour welfare programmes would induce a worker to 
render loyal and active co-operation, which is an essential factor in 
creating an economic organisation in the country. 

Genesis op Welfarl Work 

The process of industrialisation, in its most familiar form of capi- 
talism, gives rise to labour problems, which, m their turn, necessitate 
labour welfare programmes When the closed economy was replaced 
by the free (merchantile) economy, culminating m the modem factory 
system, there was a consequent replacement of simple tools by com- 
plex machinery, of small indigenous producers by merchant-manufac- 
turers and of simple employer-employee relationship by modern im- 
personal industrial relations This transformation brought about cer- 
tain evils of modern industrial order, such as exploitation of female 
and juvenile labour prolongation of the working day, intensification 
of labour, undermining morality, and misery and privation to the 
working classes The merchant-manufacturer who controls the means 
of production and thereby dictates the terms to actual producers as 
well as to consumers, occupies a strategic position, which can be a 
potential bastion of social domination and economic exploitation 
Labour welfare is one of the measures to lessen the evil impacts of 
excesses of individualism which have led to inhuman exploitation of 
human flesh and blood Modern industrial development in India offers 
harrowing tales of such exploitation of man by man For example, the 
evidence before the Bombay Factory Labour Commission, given more 
than half a century ago reveals that gins and presses sometimes work- 
ed both night and day, with an hour’s rest in the evening “The same 
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set continues working day and night for about eight days, and when 
it is impossible to go any longer other sets of hands are procured, if 
they can be found There is no change of hands except at meal 
times. The hands that work from 4am to 10 p m are paid from 3 to 
4 annas per day Those woiking these excessive hours fre- 
quently died". From another evidence, it is observed, “Gins and 
presses never stop for meals, as a lule the hands take their meals at 
the gins they supply the gins mechanically three parts asleep, 
and a child at the breast sucking one minute and throwing cotton in 
the machine the next They go on working day and night until they 
are completely worked out It will be found that the women had 
worked day and night for as long as a week at a stretch worked 
23 out of 24 hours The women are looked upon as part of the 
gins, and two or three hours is the largest time they can be absent 
out of the 23 without any notice being taken of it" ' The miserable 
conditions persisted for many decades and our Prime Minister once 
observed, “In Bombay, an enquiry commission found in one room, 15 
feet by 12, six families, in all thirty adults and children, living to- 
gether Three of these were expecting a confinement soon and each 
family had a separate oven in that one room I remember visit- 
ing some of these slums and hovels of industrial workers, gasping for 
breath there, and coming out dazed and full of horror and anger I 
remember also going down a coal mine m Jharia and seeing the condi- 
tions m which our womcn-folk worked there. I can ne\er forget that 
picture or the shock that came to me that human beings should labour 
thus”.* 

Unable to bear the sight of such physical, moral and spiritual 
harm done to humanity, some public-spirited social welfare workers 
tried to improve the miserable lot of the helpless masses through wel- 
fare measures. Robert Owen and Titus Salt in Great Britain and S S. 
Bengalee, N. M. Lokhande and I N Nair in India belong to this noble 
band of social workers, who can be called the pioneers in labour wel- 
fare. In India, the early labout movement (1375—1918) was marked 
by social welfare measures, aimed at the general improvement of the 
community Social welfare m this period included labour welfare, 
because an important section of the community comprised industrial 
labour. The community leaders held public meetings (for example, in 
Bombay in 1884 and 1890) and put up such demands as weekly holi- 
day, half-an-hour’s rest interval, payment of wages after the wage 
period, safety from machines, humane treatment from managers, ele- 
mentary ventilation and sanitation, etc These demands, which appear 
too mild today, were considered to be radical when they were made 
and the genesis of our labour welfare could be traced to them With 
the development of public consciousness, industrial psychology and 
scientific management, worker's status in the industrj r has improved 
Protective labour legislation and improved standards of labour wel- 
fare mark the rise in the status of the worker as a partner m industry 
This improvement is particularly noticeable since 1947, when free 
India, wedded to the idea of a welfare State, developed her own indus- 
trial and labour policy. 
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Types or Welfare Services 

(a) Statutory and Voluntary Services — Welfare Services can be 
divided and classified by various criteria For example, they may be 
divided on the basis of legislation broadly under two heads : statutory 
welfare and voluntary welfare In India, there has been recently a 
marked tendency to bring matters connected with welfare more and 
more within the purview of legislation The Factories Act, 1948, the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, and the Mines Act, 1952, have made 
elaborate provisions for safeguarding the health and safety of workers 
and for promoting their welfare, provision is also made for the em- 
ployment of labour welfare officers in factories and mines employing 
more than 500 workers and in plantations having more than 300 
workers Other welfare provisions relate to employment of children 
and young peisons, hours of work and leave with wages Coal and 
mica mines’ funds, set up under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947 and the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, social 
security provided under the Employees’ State Insuiance Act, 1948, 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, the 
Employees' Provident Funds Act, 1952 and the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment) Act, 1953, the industrial housing legislation of various 
States (Bombay, 1948, Mysore, 1949. Madhya Pradesh, 1950, and 
Hyderabad, 1952), and the welfare fund constituted under the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 indicate the post-independence 
attempts made by the State in the field of statutory welfare. 

However, labour legislation, as a method of labour welfare, creates 
certain, fundamental problems Firstly, legislation usually lays down 
the minimum labour standards and its very existence means the 
failure of the employers to come up even to these minimum standards 
Even these minima are not being observed properly and the Second 
Five-Year Plan has to admit that one of the sources of friction between 
labour and management is inadequate implementation and enforce- 
ment of legal enactments The Ministry of Labour and Employment 
of the Central Government has recently set up a separate section to 
deal with the problem of non-implementation Secondly, it is not pos- 
sible for legislation to provide for all the services and amenities that 
are desirable because of the great variety of circumstances affecting 
different industries As legislation has to take into account the great- 
est common measure of all establishments, it lays down the minimum 
requirements It is left to individual employers to have voluntary 
measures, m addition to the statutory services, for the welfare of the 
employees Factors like the nature of the industry, its geographical 
location, size of the undertaking, capacity of the industry to spend 
and above all the attitude of the employer may determine the extent 
and scope of the welfare services As a rule, however, the minimum 
standards laid down by statutory welfare measures become m reality 
the general standard of labour welfare services Lastly, statutory wel- 
fare gives an excuse to the State to intervene in labour matters and 
thus indirectly control both industry and labour The Inspectorate 
Staff appointed under the legislation relating to factories, mines and 
plantations, the Welfare Commissioners for coal and mica mines, the 
Provident Fund Commissioners for coal mines and for factories,’ the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, the Chief 
Labour Commissioner and the Controller of Emigrant Labour assist 
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the State in controlling and regulating Indian labour through adminis- 
tration of labour welfare scheme Besides, the Employees’ State Insui- 
ance Scheme, supposed to be autonomous m charactei , has turned out 
to be a completely State-controlled Scheme 

(b) Intra-Mural and Extra-Mural Services— Welfare services can 
also bo divided on the basis of the place wheiein they arc carried out 
(1) There may be factory amenities provided in or aiound workshop, 
where the employee spends most of his working day These intra- 
mural services create an environment leading to efficiency in work, 
reasonable comfort and better working conditions Many of these 
services come under statutory welfare in India, as can be seen from 
the legal provisions relating to canteens, creches, rest shelteis pithead 
baths in mines, cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, disposal of wastes 
and effluents, elimination of dusts and fumes, provision of spittoons, 
control of temperature, floor-area for work, washing facilities first- 
aid appliances, ambulances and stj etchers, seating arrangements foi 
workers, supply of drinking water adequate latrines and urinals, etc., 
(ii) The other class of services is of welfare amenities provided out- 
side the work-place and consists of such provisions as housing, trans- 
port, social and recreational facilities and economic security of the 
employees In India some of the big and enlightened employers like 
the Tatas, the ACC, the Kolar Gold Fields, the Delhi Cloth Mills and 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have provided such extra-mural 
services, particularly in the housing colonies they have set up for their 
employees Labour legislation rarely touches these services, probably 
because of the controversial point whether labour welfare services 
should be extended by the employer outside the workshop gates 
“Trade unionists and most workpeople resent anything which suggests 
a control over their private lives and it is questionable whether any 
worker should be dependent on a firm for both his livelihood and his 
home— even where there are obvious financial advantages 
Employers should be interested in what employees do outside work- 
ing hours, but they should make no attempt to organize lives outside 
the factory, rather they should provide conditions which enable the 
individual to develop his own ideas and live his own life among 
friends of his own choosing” ’ In India, with rapid industrialisation 
during the last decade, industrial towns and estates are coming up, 
where extra-mural services are being provided Often such towns 
a^ume the role of private estates, barring the entry of “undesirable 
outsiders” within the housing colonies 

(c) Agency of Welfare— Labour welfare services can he distin- 
guished according to the agencies, responsible for the administration 
of these services Broadly, there are four such agencies at work 
(i) the State; (n) the employers and their associations, (m) the work- 
ers and their unions, and (iv) social service organisations The State 
enters the field of labour welfare through legislation, labour welfare 
departments, education and social affairs. The role of the State in 
labour welfare legislation has been already studied earlier Tn the 
early years of the Second World War. the Government of India enter- 
ed the welfare field for increasing workers’ productive efficien cy and 
«n. .r. Cohen St. St. To" \ Ilvan* — H'ortim; Conrfifiom ind Employer Xfri iff* j> 7 
“PetaiLoflliennrhtlunpln three npenriessmfel'Ufilinrelwnfriren evtcronvelt 
In the section on "Lnliour Welfare ‘ in the i^ncs of the Indian Labour JVor Bool (Labour Ilurcmi 
Government «( India). 
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launched welfare schemes in ordnance, ammunition and war-produc- 
tion factories In 1942, a Labour Welfare Adviser was appointed to 
promote labour welfare work In 1946, an experimental scheme for 
constituting labour welfare funds was formulated for financing wel- 
fare measures outside the purview of statutory provisions in indus- 
trial undertakings owned and controlled by the Government of India 
With the rapid development of the public sector since Independence, 
Government became the biggest employer and by 1954-55, over 200 
welfare funds covering more than a lakh of workers were in opera- 
tion The Government desires that private employers should set up 
similar ‘‘welfare trust funds” and is contemplating for the last few 
years the promotion of legislation for this purpose. Most of the State 
Governments have launched their labour welfare schemes, mostly in 
the form of social and recreation centres There are 54 such centres 
in Bombay, 44 in Uttar Pradesh and 28 in West Bengal. The Bombay 
Government has set up an autonomous Labour Welfare Board and 
has also established an Institute for the training of Labour Welfare 
Workers In the field of housing, the Government of India brought 
out the Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme, providing for loans 
upto 50 per cent , 37i per cent, and 50 per cent of the cost and for 
subsidy upto 50 per cent , 25 per cent and 25 per cent of the cost to 
State Governments, employers and industrial workers’ co-operatives 
respectively In spite of these attractive provisions, the progress was 
slow, and as against the target of one million houses, only 79,676 tene- 
ments were sanctioned, out of which only 43,834 could be completed 
during the First Five Year Plan period 

The increase of State’s share in welfare has resulted in a conse- 
quent decrease of voluntary welfare on the part of individual em- 
ployers During the last decade, more and more items of welfare 
have been brought under legislation and even the medical care has 
become the responsibility of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
The welfare work by employers, and that too big employers, has been 
now restricted to grainshops, literacy, recreation centres, co-operative 
societies and such amenities of minor importance. The housing colonies 
of big employers provide for civic and social amenities The only em- 
ployers’ organisation undertaking direct responsibility for organising 
welfare work is the Indian Jute Mills Association, which runs five 
labour welfare centres m Calcutta 

Indian trade unions have never been conspicuous in the field of 
welfare The only notable exception is the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association, which conducts cultural and social centres, schools, study 
homes, reading rooms and libraries, dispensaries, a maternity home, 
women’s welfare centres, a co-operative bank and housing societies. 

It appears that social organisations have ceased their operations 
m the labour field Once upon a time, organisations like the Social 
Service League and the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha did useful ser- 
vice for labouring classes It, however, appears that they have handed 
over the field to trade unions, which, with their pre-occupation with 
labour courts and strikes, have no time to pursue the welfare acti- 
vities 

Conclusion 

This brief review of labour welfare in India show's that all is not 
well on the welfare front. Labour welfare, as a labour problem in 
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industry, should be a bipartite matter. It should be the responsibility 
of employers and employees, with the least intervention from the 
third party. A feeble attempt m this direction was made by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act in its provision for setting up the works committees 
Unfortunately, these committees failed for a variety of reasons. How- 
ever, as the question, of workers’ participation in the management is 
now assuming importance, a trial may be given to the principle that 
employees should have the right to elect representatives who, jointly 
with management, share the responsibility of administering services 
which are run for their benefit Joint welfare committees can 
administer welfare funds and manage social and recreational schemes 
and can thus solve the vexed problems of labour welfare 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 

1.1 India lives in villages Its rural population, according to the 
1951 Census, was 299 million, and of this 250 million were engaged in 
agriculture A great proportion of the population m the Indian Union 
depend thus on agriculture for their livelihood 

1.2. Agricultural labourers ore at the lowest rung of the ladder. 
The numerical strength of agricultural labourers (including depen- 
dents) has increased during 50 years (1901 to 1951) by about 25 million 
from 73 to 98 million * As a result the agrarian labour problem has 
assumed disturbing proportions Even as early as 1880, the Famine 
Commission observed that those who had no other employment than 
agriculture were greatly in excess of the requirement for proper culti- 
vation of land. Fifty years later the Royal Commission on Labour re- 
marked in 1931 that '‘over large parts of India, the number of persons 
on the land is much greater than the number required to cultivate it 
and appreciably in excess of the number it can comfortably support” 
With increasing population pressure on land, the conditions of agri- 
cultural labourers who occupy the lowest rung of the agricultural 
hierarchy have been deteriorating with passage of time. 

2.1. Characteristics of Agricultural Labour — Certain characteris- 
tics differentiate agrarian labour from industrial labour in a marked 
manner exposing them to exploitative factors There is no clear-cut 
employer-employee relationship in agriculture as in indus f ry Mem- 
bers of some marginal land holders’ families too, seek wage employ- 
ment in agriculture to supplement family income There is also no 
classification of workers into skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour. There are only two types of agricultural workers employed 
either for casual work or for regular farm work, on a continuing basis 
Those who are employed on a daily basis for rush work to meet 
seasonal exigencies are known as casual labourers and those employed 
on routine farm work for a specified period are known as attached 
workers. But for attached workers there is hardly any distinct cate- 
gory of labourers who could be deemed as having a fixed occupation 
and classified as "agncultuial labourers”. What these labourers are 
primarily concerned with is gainful employment whatever be the 
kind of work available to them Employment in agriculture is mostly 
seasonal with varying intensities depending upon regional characte- 
nstics and crop-pattern. This seasonal activity is follo wed by a slack 
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period, the duration of which varies from region to region. During 
slack season agricultural workers have to seek alternative sources of 
employment 

2 2 Migration is another distinct feature. In busy seasons, agri- 
cultural labourers migrate from regions where labour is relatively 
abundant to regions where it is scarce In slack season, the amorphous 
agrarian labour is in search of employment and migrate as factory 
labour or as unskilled labour in unorganised employments like road 
construction and building operations. Wage payments in agriculture 
also show considerable diversity. Payment of wages m kind, or partly 
m cash and partly in kind is quite common Supplemental payments in 
the form of perquisites are also made to labourers. Wages for some 
agricultural operations like harvesting and threshing are paid in kind 
on the basis of outturn of work Wage-structUTe m agriculture is 
considerably influenced by tradition and custom Before abolition of 
intermediaries like Zarmndars and Jagirdars, certain relics of feudal 
practices like exaction of forced labour known in different States by 
different names like Pannaiyal in Madras, Gothi in Orissa, Vetti in 
Andhra, Halt in Bombay etc , were in existence. Some State Govern- 
ments had passed laws prohibiting forced labour. Such agrestic serf- 
dom is now, more or less, a thing of the past 

3 1 Paucity of information on Agricultural Labour— There was 
hardly any systematic information on wages, employment, living 
levels and conditions of work of agricultural labourers till recently. 
Agrarian wage statistics were the only data available Even these 
were confined to certain perfunctory returns submitted by Provincial 
Governments to Central Government. Periodical returns on agricul- 
tural wages were collected, originally from 1873 onwards, when Gov- 
ernment of India required half-yearly returns from District Officers 
showing "average wages per month" of skilled and unskilled labour. 
These statistics were published twice a year in Provincial Gazettes 
and annually m the publication "Prices and Wages” for certain select- 
ed districts in each Province The statistics were rather inaccurate as 
they did not include cash value of supplemental payments made to 
labourers. Government of India decided in 1905 that half-yearly wage 
returns should be discontinued, and investigations be made once in 
every five years by collecting statistics of prevailing wages for ascer- 
taining standard rates of wages in each district or homogeneous area. 
This proposal for conducting a quinquennial wage-census was accept- 
ed and given effect to by some Provinces The form used for collection 
of agricultural wage statistics was revised m 1919. The wage earners 
were broadly classified into artisans such as Blacksmiths and car- 
penters, and farm servants or field labourers like ploughmen, sowers 
and transplanters, weeders, reapers, harvesters, herdsmen and other 
agricultural labourers The form also provided for specification of 
wage period, rates of cash and grain wages, and perquisites with parti- 
culars of quantity and cash value. Quinquennial wage censuses pub- 
lished by some State Governments were more comprehensive. They 
furnished data on costs of cultivation and quantum of seasonal em- 
ployment available on different types of holdings of varying sizes. 

32. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture have since 1950 been 
publishing v.'age statistics for agricultural labourers m their annual 
publication “Agricultural Wages m India”. These are fortnightly and 
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monthly wage statistics for agncultmal labour collected from one or 
two "typical" villages in eacli District or a group of Districts. The 
statistics relate to skilled and unskilled rural labourers. Skilled 
labourers include artisans like carpenters, blacksmiths and mochis. 
Unskilled labourers are classified into field labourers, other agricul- 
tural labourers and herdsmen In a few States, wages of agricultural 
labourers for important agricultural operations are also separately 
shown. The wage data relate to prevalent rates of wages as ascertain- 
ed from local enquiries. The selection of villages being purposive and 
not random, the data does not give a truly representative picture of 
wage situation in a region at a given time. 

3.3 The paucity of information on the living and working condi- 
tions of agricultural labourers was realised as a handicap for chalking 
out and implementing ameliorative measures for them The Five Year 
Programme prepared by Labour Ministry in 1946 included, among 
other things, an enquiry into wages of agricultural workers to "ascer- 
tain the true conditions and to consider what steps should be taken 
to give a measure of protection against their wages being pushed to 
the minimum". The urgency of such an enquiry was recognised and 
the proposal endorsed unanimously by the Labour Ministers’ 
Conference held m October 1946* 

4 Minimum Wages Act, 1958— With the object of providing wage 
protection to agricultural labour who are exposed to exploitative fac- 
tors, agricultural employments were brought under the purview of 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 The Act provides for fixation and revision 
of minimum wages, specifies hours of work, rest intervals, weekly 
rest day, remuneration for over-time work, and modes of wage pay- 
ment. Practical difficulties in enforcing statutory provisions were 
taken note of by the Planning Commission who recommended that to 
start with minimum wages for agricultural workers may be fixed in 
low wage pockets and for larger farms; and a phased programme be 
followed in extending the provisions of the Act. 

5.1. The First All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry — its findings 
— With a view to considering what protective and ameliorative mea- 
sures could be undertaken for agricultural labour, the First All-India 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted by the Ministry of 
Labour in collaboration with State Governments in about 800 fixed 
villages selected on the principle of stratified random sampling The 
Enquiry was spread over a period of 12 months from March 1950 to 
February 1951. During the enquiry data on employment, wage rates 
and earnings of individual workers, and on income expenditure and 
indebtedness were collected from about 11.000 agricultural labour 
families every month for a period of 12 months. 

52. Important concepts and definitions and procedures adopted 
for the Enquiry need some mention An agricultural labour family 
was defined as one in which either the head of the family or 50 per 
cent, or more of the earners reported agricultural labour as their mam 
occupation. Main occupation of a person was defined as one which 
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occupied 50 per cent or more of the total number of days worked by 
him during the previous year The same employment criterion delimit- 
ing agricultuial labour families was extended to individual earners 
for determining whether they were agricultural labourers or not. An 
‘earner* was defined as one who contributed to family income by his 
or her earnings however meagre the contribution might be. Payments 
made in kind and perquisites allowed were evaluated at rural retail 
prices and shown both on the income and expenditure sides of the 
family budget As regards collection of data on employment, work 
done for more than half a day or more was taken into account as a 
full day’s work but work which fell short of half a day was left out. 
As regards unemployment, firm data could be collected only in 
respect of men labourers who reported wage employment in each 
month Thus for those of the labourers, about 14 per cent on an 
average in each month during the year, who did not report wage em- 
ployment, it was assumed that they were self-employed for half the 
period 

5 3 The main findings of the survey in respect of estimated num- 
ber of agricultural labour families, employment wage rates, income, 
expenditure and indebtedness are briefly mentioned below.* 

5 4 According to the survey, the estimated number of rural fami- 
lies was 58 million of which 17 6 million were agricultural labour 
families The total number of agricultural labourer who were actual 
w'orkers was 35 million comprising 19 million men, 14 million women 
and 2 million children 

5 5 Agricultural labour force was drawn from landless labour, 
members of small land holders’ families and of non-agriculturists 
Employment of women and children was on a considerable scale, 
though in some States it was negligible Adult male agricultural 
workers were employed on an average for 218 days, of which agricul- 
tural labour accounted for 189 days and non-agricultural labour for 
29 days. They were unemployed for 82 days and self-employed for 65 
days Women, on the other hand, could get employment for 134 days, 
120 days in agricultural labour and 14 days in non-agricultural labour. 
Data on unemployment for women and children was not collected 
Children were employed for 165 days, of which agricultural employ- 
ment accounted for 150 days and non-agricultural employment for 15 
days. The following statement shows break down of quantum of em- 
ployment, unemployment and self-employment Statewise for adult 
male agricultural workers according to re-organised States f 


•Detailed Reports on the Enquiry membering a Unit 11 « ere published in lftK 

fTlie States Eeorganmition Act came into force with e/Teet from 1st November 1930 anil the 
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Employment and unemployment 
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5 6. Wages— Wage-structure in agriculture is diversified and com- 
plex. Wages were paid by time or piece and wage payment was 
wholly m cash or kind or partly in cash and kind They were also 
sometimes supplemented by perquisites which showed wide variation 
from region to region. Agricultural wages have a general tendency 
to lag behind industrial wages due to relatively low paying capacity 
of farmers, lack of collective bargaining among agricultural labour 
who arc unorganised, preponderance of women and child labour 
and employment of family labour by small cultivators who would 
as far as possible, manage without hired labour except during 
seasonal exigencies. The first Enquiry showed that adult male agri- 
cultural workers earned on an average a daily wage of 175 annas 
while women and children earned 108 and 111 annas respectively, 
It was found that 95 per cent, of the total man-days woiked were 
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paid for by time and only 5 per cent, by piece. Piece payment was, 
to a large extent, confined to harvesting and threshing operations. 
As for different inodes of wage payment, the survey revealed that 
58 per cent of the mandays worked were paid for entirely in cash, 
and 32 per cent m kind Only 10 per cent, of the mandays were 
paid for partly in cash and partly in kind. Wages were mainly paid 
without supplemental Perquisites were allowed in respect of only 
33 per cent of the mandays, worked Modes of wage payment 
showed not only inter-State variations but also variations as among 
the different agricultural operations. 

57 The following statement shows the over-all aveiage wage- 
rates earned by men and women in the different re-orgamsed States 
during the year 1950-51 
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58 Family budget s of agricultural labouiers — Living levels of 
agricultural labourers, who weie drawn mainly from scheduled castes, 
and backward communities, were low Earnings of individual mem- 
bers derived from wage employment m agricultural pursuits and non- 
agricultural occupations, and income from self-employment like farm- 
ing were pooled and utilised for meeting family expenditure Income 
often comprised payments leceived in kind like grains, and other 
items like collection of fire-wood free which were evaluated at rural 
retail prices and shown on both sides of the family budget The 
average income of an agricultural labour family was Rs 447 per year 
Of this, wage income from agricultural labour formed 64 2 per cent 
and from non-agricultural labour only 119 per cent The average 
annual expenditure worked out to Rs 461 of which 85 3 per cent was 
spent on food, 6 3 per cent on clothing, bedding and footwear, only 
1.9 per cent on fuel and lighting and house rent and C 5 per cent, on 
services and miscellaneous items The family income was hardly suffi- 
cient to make both ends meet and there was a small deficit of Rs 14 
left. While the average per capita income was Rs 104 the per capita 
expenditure was Rs 107 2 The intake of cereals per consumption 
unit* was 20 3 ozs per day The diet was poor in quantity and quality 
The calorie intake of the diet showed that it was deficient by about 
25 per cent of the normal requirement The protein intake was defi- 
cient by 18 per cent. 

5 9 It was found that 45 per cent of the agricultural labour fami- 
lies were in debt, mainly for meeting consumption expenditure They 
borrowed mainly from money lenders and their employers Debt per 
indebted family was Rs 105 and the total volume of indebtedness of 
agricultural labour families, worked out to Rs. 80 crores The fore- 
going picture is for the whole of India Part’culais of average size of 
agricultural labour families, their income, expenditure on different 
Consumption groups and indebtedness are given State-wise for re- 
organised States in the following statement 


Statement showing State-wise particulars of average s tie of agricul- 
tural labour families, their income expenditure and indebtedness 
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The mam fact which emerged from the first Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was that the provision of more employment opportunities for 
agricultural labourers is as important as the fixation (and enforce- 
ment) of minimum wages for them. 

6 1. Amelioration of Agricultural Labour Conditions — It is im- 
practicable to ameliorate conditions of agricultural labourers by 
devoting exclusive attention to them, since they form an integral part 
of the rural community and cannot be separated as a distinct occupa- 
tional group Improvement of their employment opportunities, living 
levels and welfare is closely bound up with increase in agricultural 
efficiency and consequent improvement in the economic condition of 
the farmers who should get remunerative prices for their farm pro- 
duce, rehabilitation of rural industries to provide adequate employ- 
ment opportunities to rural labour force during slack periods, absorp- 
tion of redundant labour force in industries through intensive indus- 
trialisation, and regulation of agricultural wages so as to keep pace 
with price changes compensating agricultural labourers for rise m 
living costs 

62 The planned economic development of industry and agricul- 
ture, and the various projects undertaken in this regard are intended 
to industrialise the country, improve agricultural efficiency, increase 
employment opportunities and correct the imbalance that exists be- 
tween industry and agriculture. These objectives take time to mate- 
rialise, and at present there is no knowing to what extent the tenurial 
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and tenancy laws, resuscitation of rural industries through the consti- 
tution of semi-autonomous Boards and Corporations, construction of 
multi-purpose irrigation projects and other industrial plants, exten- 
sion of community development and National Extension Services, 
and measures taken to improve medical health and sanitation under 
the First and Second Plans have benefited rural communities and 
improved their living conditions ft is possible that the benefits might 
not have yet reached those belonging to scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes who constitute the lowest stratum of society and the bulk 
of agricultural labourers m the country side 

7.1 Some specific steps have, at the same time, been taken to 
ameliorate conditions of backward communities from which agricul- 
tural labourers are drawn One of such steps which directly concern 
agricultural laboures is fixation of wage minima under the Minimum 
Wages Act 1948 Minimum Wages have been fixed in specified areas, 
which is permissible under the Act. by the State Governments of 
Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar. Bombay, Himachal Pradesh, Mysore, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal They are fixed for the whole State 
in Ajmer (merged with Rajasthan). Coorg (merged with Mysore) 
Delhi, Kerala (including Travancore-Cochin and Malabar District), 
Kutch (merged with Bombay). Orissa, PEPSU (merged with Punjab), 
Rajasthan and Tripura Minimum wages have not been fixed so far 
by Madras Government However, undei the Tanjore Tenants and 
Pannaiyal Protection Act, 1952. the daily wages of adult male 
Pannaiyals was fixed at one marakkal and for women labourers at 
3 marakkal. Wage for harvesting were fixed separately 


7.2. The following statement shows rates of minimum wages 
fixed in major States for adult male casual agricultural labourers 
upto February 1958 at different points of time. 
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7 3 The effect of minimum wage-fixation vis-a-vis prevailing 
wage rates in different regions is not readily discernible m view of 
the absence of adequate enforcement machinery under the Act. With 
a view to ascertaining whether existing wages fall short of statutory 
wage minima, it may be necessary for the State Governments to 
undertake a rapid wage survey to find out the wages paid by time 
and piece for different agricultural operations for men, women and 
children in cash kind, or partly in cash and kind, with perquisites 
and without them, evaluating payments in kind at rural retail prices 
The wage data so collected may be compared with corresponding 
statutory wage minima 

7 4 Consumer Price Index Numbers for agricultural labourers— 
The Minimum Wages Act requires not only fixation but also periodi- 
cal revision of minimum wages on the basis of the movement of cost 
of living index numbers for agricultural labourers These index 
numbers are being constructed in the Agricultural Labour Division 
of the Bureau on the basis of the “weights,” provided by the 1950-51 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry The collection of retail prices for 
about 70 commodities consumed by agricultural labourers from a 
number of villages selected on the principle of stratified random 
sampling is being done by the field staff of the National Sample 
Survey On the basis of the prices furnished consumer price index 
numbers (on base 1950-51=100) for the reorganised States and for 
All-India are being compiled from 1956 onwards by the Labour 
Bureau. The indices are expected to be published shortly. 

75 Grant of house'Sites— Some State Governments have under- 
taken ameliorative measures of granting house-sites to Hanjans and 
settling landless labourers on land. The Governments of Madras and 
Kerala have earmarked a sum of Rs 34 84 and Rs • 1.30 lakhs res- 
pectively for grant of house sites to Hanjans etc With the object of 
stopping forced ejection, the Government of Bihar enacted a law con- 
ferring permanent tenancy rights on Hanjans and others on home- 
steads in their occupation Under the consolidation of holdings 
schemes in certain States like Punjab and the Union Territory of 
Delhi. Hanjans and other agricultural labourers are granted lands 
for residential purposes. There are special provisions for settlement 
ot landless labourers on waste lands and vacant holdings and also for 
their protection against eviction in the Santhal Paraganas Tenancy 
Supplementary Act 1949 and Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act 1948 The Bombay Tenancy Act also lays down that in the 
event of sale the tenant is to be given first option of purchasing the 
site (at a value determined by the Tribunal) on which he has built 
a cfweffrng house The Tanjore Tenants and Pannacyal Protection Act 
1952, and Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 have 
analogous provisions for safeguarding interests of agricultural 
workers 

7 6 Settlement of agrarian labour on land — In the First Plan 
about Rs 1 crore was spent on resettlement of landless workers. 
Nearly 18 lakh acres of land was reclaimed by the Central Tractor 
Organisation in different States most of which was utilised for estab- 
lishing mechanised farms for settling landless workers The Govern- 
ment of India have earmarked Rs 38 72 lakhs (Rs 1333 lakhs as 
grants and Rs 25 39 lakhs as loan) for resettlement of landless 
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labourers during 1958-59 in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar and Kerala States The Bhoodan movement has secured 
land donations of 44 lakh acres upto December 1958, and of this 
7,82,525 acres of land was distributed to agricultural labourers The 
Government of India had sanctioned in 1957 a sum of Rs 2 5 lakhs 
for resettlement of about 250 families on Bhoodan land in Bihar on 
coopeiative lines under a pilot scheme. Since distribution of donated 
land requires suitable administrative machinery and appropriate re- 
gulatory provisions, certain laws have been enacted by some States 
like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Madhya Pradesh The 
Government of Andhra Pradesh published a Bhoodan and Gramdan 
Bill (1958) which seeks to facilitate the donation of land and simplify 
the legal formalities necessary for transfer of such lands 

8 Second All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry — With the 
object of broadly ascertaining the impact of the developmental 
schemes implemented and the ameliorative measures undertaken 
during the First Plan period, a Second All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was conducted on almost identical lines as the First 
Enquiry, by the Ministry of Labour and Employment at the instance 
of the Planning Commission, during the year 1956-57 The Second 
Enquiry was conducted in 3,696 villages selected on the principle of 
stratified random sampling and staggered evenly over a period of 12 
months, in collaboration with the Central Statistical Organisation, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate and the Indian Statistical 
Institute Of the 3,696 villages selected for the Enquiry, about 1,300 
were located in the Community Project, Community Development 
and N.ES. Blocks. Information on wages, employment, unemploy- 
ment, income, expenditure and indebtedness was collected during 
the enquiry- in a suitably designed Questionnaire. The field work 
which was entrusted to the National Sample Survey Directorate 
was completed in September 1957 The tabulation of data was en- 
trusted to the Indian Statistical Institute The Institute completed 
the main tabulations m Ocober. 1958 The scrutiny of the tabulations 
by the Ministry of Labour and Employment had thrown up certain 
discrepancies and technical problems which were placed before the 
4th meeting of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 
Index Numbers held in April 1959 The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee endorsed the Labour and Employment Ministry suggestion 
that re-tabulation of income and indebtedness data for the same set 
of agricultural labour households for which expenditure had already 
been tabulated by the Indian Statistical Institute was necessary In 
view of these technical difficulties, work connected with report 
writing is somewhat delayed It is hoped that a broad comparison of 
the First Enquiry data with that of the Second Enquiry, when the 
retabulated data is made available by the Indian Statistical Institute, 
would throw adequate light on how the agricultural labourers have 
fared at the two points of time, namely, 1950-51 and 1956-57. 


CONTRACT LABOUR IN THE PETROLEUM REFINERIES AND 
THE OILFIELD 

The Planning Commission in the chapter on ‘Labour Policy and 
Programmes’ of the Second Five Year Plan, lecommendcd special 
treatment to certain groups of workers who had not received adequate 
attention in the past and had problems peculiar to them Thiec such 
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major groups were contract, agricultural and women labour. In 
order to provide the relief they deserved the Commission recom- 
mended several measures So far as contract labour was concerned, 
the major problems related to the regulation of their working condi- 
tions and ensuring them continuous employment For this purpose the 
Commission suggested that action should be taken to: — 

( I ) undertake studies to ascertain the extent and the nature 
of the problem involved in different industries; 

( II ) examine where contract labour could be progressively 
eliminated This should be undertaken straight-away; 

(in) determine cases where responsibility for payment of wages 
ensuring proper conditions of work, etc., could be placed 
on the principal employer in addition to the contractor; 

(iv) secure gradual abolition of the contract system where the 
studies show this to be feasible, care being taken to ensure 
that the displaced labour is provided with alternative 
employment, 

(v) secure for contract labour the conditions and protection 
enjoyed by other workers engaged by the principal 
employer, and 

(vi) set up a scheme of decasualisation, wherever feasible. 

The Labour Bureau was entrusted with the task of undertaking 
studies to ascertain the extent and nature of the problem involved m 
different industries 

A comprehensive enquiry to find out the extent and nature of 
contract labour m all the industries would have involved too much 
cost, time and labour The Government therefore, decided that such 
studies should be confined to those industries wherein the per- 
centage of contract labour was fairly high Accordingly five employ- 
ments, viz., Iron Ore Mines, Oilfields and Petroleum Refineries, Ports, 
Railways and Building and Construction were selected for special 
study. The Survey in Iron Ore Mines was conducted in December, 
1956, and the results were published in June, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette The results of the survey in the Oilfields and Re- 
fineries are presented in the following pages 

At the time of enquiry (1958) there were four refineries, viz., 
Assam Oil Company Refinery, Digboi, Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd , 
Bombay, Standard Vacuum Refining Company of India, Ltd , Bombay, 
and Caltex Oil Refining (India) Ltd., Visakhapatnam and one Oil- 
field at Digboi worked by the Assam Oil Company. It was decided to 
cover all of them. In the first instance a questionnaire relating to 
direct as well as contract labour was prepared and issued to all of 
them in September, 1958 Three of the four units replied that they did 
not employ any contract labour for the work either directly connected 
with or ancillary to that of the refinery Miscellaneous j'obs eg, build- 
ing and construction, construction of tanks, painting, gardening, food 
catering, etc , were, however, given out on contracts periodically after 
inviting tenders The contractors were free to employ any number 
and any type of persons for performing the job assigned to them 
within the period stipulated in the contract These units were, there- 
fore, requested to furnish a list of their contractors and in the mean- 
time a fresh questionnaire was prepared for covering individual 
contractors. 
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It was decided to have on-the-spot study of the recruitment, con- 
ditions of work, wage rates, welfare, etc., of workers employed by 
such contractors. Investigators were accordingly sent out for col- 
lecting the information from all the units, including oilfield, and 
their individual contractors The number of contractors working for 
three units was 22, of which 1 was common to two units. In the 
fourth unit, viz , Assam Oil Company, there were 4 contractors on 
the refinery side and 8 contractors in the Oilfield Since three con- 
tractors were common to both sides, there were actually 9 con- 
tractors for the Company Thus, in all there were 30 contractors It 
was decided to cover all of them Information in respect of one 
contractor could not be obtained The information relating to the 
remaining 29 contractors is discussed below 

Employment 

With a view to detervmhmg the extent of contract labour and 
its proportion to total labour in refineries and oil-field, statistics of 
employment, as on 31st December, for the years 1953 to 1957 were 
collected from all the units in respect of direct as well as contract 
labour Information relating to contract labour was available with 
the management itself as far as the Assam Oil Company was con- 
cerned Similar data in respect of the remaining refineries were 
collected from the individual contractors working with them at the 
time of survey Employment data in respect of all the units are pre- 
sented m Table I. 

From the table given on the next page it will be seen that two 
units m 1953 and one unit each in 1955 and 1956 did not employ any 
direct labour since they had not started the actual working of their 
refineries, although contract labour was engaged by their contractors 
In 1953 only one unit was actually working and the percentage of 
contract labour to the total labour force in that unit was 154 
Similar percentage for that unit for the year 1954 cannot be worked 
out for want of complete information m respect of the workers 
employed through contractors However, during the years 1955 to 
1957 these percentages m that unit alone were 12 2 13 8 and 17 6 res- 
pectively. In 1954 three units had started actual working and the 
percentage of contract labour to the total labour employed in them 
was 17 5 This percentage was low due to non-inclusion of the data 
m respect of contract labour employed on the refinery side of the 
Assam Oil Company, Digboi During 1955 and 1956 there were four 
units but the fourth one had not started actual working and therefore 
had not employed any direct labour The percentages of contract 
labour to the total labour employed in the three units which were 
working during 1955 and 1956 were 20 2 and 28 8 respectively In 
1957 the fourth unit had also started actual working and the per- 
centage of contract labour to the total labour employed in all the 
four units m that year was 303 Thus, we notice a continuous rise in 
the percentage of contract labour to the total labour employed in 
refineries. The reason for this increasing percentage may be increas- 
ed constructional activities in different units. 

Sex-wise classification of the data shows that women labour was 
conspicuous by its absence as far as the direct labour is concerned. 
As regards contract labour, only four contractors employed women 
labour Their percentage to the total contract labour varied from 4.5 
in 1957 to 10.1 in 1954 The percentage of women labour to the total 
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labour in the industry was insignificant varying beween 1 and 2 per 
cent, in different years A redeeming feature in this industry was that 
neither the managements nor the contractois employed any child 
labour. 

The contract labour was mainlv employed foi constiuetion, 
repairs and maintenance of buildings and offices, sanitarj services, 
gardening, cleaning, running of canteens and cafeteria, loading and 
unloading of railway wagons, filling petroleum coke in bags and load* 
ing the same into wagons or trucks, painting, etc In the oilfield it 
was employed for earth cutting jungle clearing, handling materials, 
maintenance of roads, etc Thus, the contract labour was generally 
employed on jobs which were either of a casual and intermittent 
nature or those which required specialised training and experience 
and were unconnected with the refinery processes. Further, in cases 
where the amount of work involved was uncertain the management 
got the work done through contractors instead of duect labour 
because the contractors could easily increase or decrease the number 
of workers according to their requirements but the managements 
could not easily do so By adopting this recourse the managements 
were also saved of the botheration of supervision of the work 

Nature of Employment 

The nature of employment of an overwhelming majority of 
workers employed through contractors was casual, as reported by 
all the contractors except five As soon as any particular item of work 
was completed the workers were disbanded The data received from 
one of the five contractors were defective and were therefore rejected 
The remaining four contractors employed 99 workers, out of which 
86 were permanent and the rest temporary 

The distribution of the 99 non-casual contract workers according 
to the length of service as on 31st December. 1957 shows that 13 
workers had less than one year’s service. 83 workers had service 
between 1 and 5 years and the remaining three workers had moie 
than 5 years' service. 


System of Recruitment 

All the contractors were free to recruit their labour. They had 
no difficulty in the recruitment of unskilled labour as the same was 
available near the refinery gates Some difficulty was. however 
experienced by them in the recruitment of skilled labour as such 
labour was in short supply. Sometimes they had to bring such labour 
from other places For example, one contractor in Bombay recruited 
his skilled labour from Surat and adjoining areas A majority of the 
contractors recruited their workers directly. Two of them recruited 
their workers through other conti actors, four through agents and 
sirdars and four through existing workers. 

System of giving advancf„s 

The available information reveals that only 17 out of 29 contrac- 
tors gave advances to their workers either for purchasing rations and 
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provisions or for going to their native places or for urgent family 
needs, etc No interest was charged on such advances which were 
recovered from the wages of workers. 

Wages and Earnings 

Most of the labour employed through contractors was on time- 
rate basis There was only one contractor who had engaged labour on 
piece-rate basis 

The available information reveals that in two units the wage 
rates, etc , of contract labour were fixed by the contractors themselves 
and the management had no hand either in the fixation or payment 
of wages In the remaining two units some control was, however, 
exercised both in respect of fixation and payment of wages. Tn one of 
them wages were fixed in accordance with either the rates fixed 
under the Minimum Wages Act where applicable e g , Building and 
Construction work or prevalent market rates. The management 
checked the accounts o! its contractors periodically in order to verify 
whether the workers had got their due wages All complaints regard- 
ing non-payment or delayed payment of wages or reductions there- 
from were settled by the Labour and Welfare Officer of the unit In 
the other unit contractors were required to pay wages to their 
workers according to the Standard Contract Rates based on the Com- 
pany’s pay scales for different categories of workers. The only 
difference between the direct and contract labour in this unit was 
that the former earned increments whereas the latter always got the 
minimum of the grade. At the time of contract every contractor was 
required to sign a clause guaranteeing payment of wages to his 
workers according to the scales given in the schedule prescribed by 
the Company. The management tried its best to see that contractors 
complied with this clause of the contract. The contractors generally 
paid the prescribed wages because their contracts were cost-margin 
contracts and they were getting from the Company the actual total 
wage-bill as estimated plus a percentage thereof as their remunera- 
tion The fear of losing future contracts, in case they did not pay full 
wages to their workers, made them conscious of their duties and 
responsibilities. Complaints regarding non-payment of wages or 
deductions therefrom were generally lodged with the Government 
Labour Inspector, in consultation with their Labour Union when 
necessary. 

Basic wage rates and dearness allowance of all categories of con- 
tract labour have been given in Table II given on the next page. 
Comparable rates for certain categories of direct labour are also 
given m the Table. 
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Basic wage rates 


Cateeory of workers 


Jllazdoor— 
Contract — 
Male 

Female . 
Direct- 

Male 


(Contract) 
(Direct) . 

Arti»an Grade 1 — 
(Contract) 
(Direct) . 
,trli*ni Grade II — 
(Contract) 
(Direct) 
Carpenter 
Taint cr 
Helper painter 
Mason 
Fitter . 

Welder . 
Mali 

Muccadam 

Watchman 


0 „C ' ab °“ r ' n <h£ 

P.cmarks 


1 j 

2 

3 1 _ 

Its 

F.s. I 

1-44 to 3-37 2 

30 00* * 

•02 (onlj in one In < 

unit) «« 

1-50 


. 1 44 to 3 00 

2 02 to 3-24 

. 43 30* 

82-02* 

. CO 00* 

34-00* 

. 1 63 

2 02 

. 1 63 to 2 25 1 

2 02 

2 63 

1 2 02 

2 63 to 3-50 

2 02 

3 63 

202 

1 3 63 to 4-3$ 

202 

. 1 4-00 to 10 00 

- 

3-50 to 10 00 


. 2 25 to 4 00 

- 

4 00 to 10 00 

- 

3 OO to 8 00 

I 2-37 (only in one 1 
nrut) 

4-00 to 10 0« 

l 2-37 (only^in one 1 

. 75 00 to 120 00* 

- 

.1 3 0O to 4 50 


.1 2.50 to 10 00 

I ~ 1 


me unit variable 
moss allow anre 
o P.s 25 PM. 
s also paid. 


LTI3tDofLB — 3 
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TABLE II — contd. 


> 

2 

3 

4 

Arli tan fjrailt II — coiti 

1 Rs 

Ra. 


Concrete Mixer 

3 00 to 4-00 

- 


Bar Bender 

3 00 to b 00 




Btr Headman 

7 00 



Bhntie . , . 

3 00 to 3 50 

_ 


Rigger . 

6 00 



Bagger . 

3 00 




Gas cutter . , 

0 25 

_ 


Mechanic , . 

Mechanic operator . 

5 00 to 5>73 

1 50 

2*37 (only in one 
unit) 

2-37 


Chipper , , 

4 00 

2*37 


Helper . 

Plumber 

1*10 to 2-00 1 

4 00 to 10 00 

2*37 only in one 
unit) 


Stone cutter , 

4 00 to 10 00 

_ 


Polisher 

4 00 to 10 00 

„ 


Balck south . . 

4 00 to 10 00 

. 


Foreman 

7*25 to 10 00 

_ 


Electrician . , 

5-00 



Loader . 

Sweeper . . ' 

30 00* 

30 00* 

Its 5 00 per 100 bags 
(weight per bag 
below 200 lbs ) Be. 

0 31 per ton 

(heavy lifts and 

crane used) Kc. 

0-68 per ton 

(manuil labour- 

general cargo) Be 

0 22 per ton 

(direct loading from 
ships with the help 
of cranes) 

Washer . . . 

30 00* 

30 00* 


Bearer /server . . 

40 00* 

30 00* 


Cook 

•l'er month. 

6 1*00 to 120 00* 

30 00* 



* • Per month including dearncw allowance. 
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Wage rates for some of the important categories are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Mazdoors — Mazdoors were employed by all the units and a 
majority of contractors Two units employed them on daily basis and 
the the other two on monthly basis. The daily rates of basic wages 
varied from Rs. 1.44 to Rs 3.00. The monthly wages in the two units 
were Rs 45 50 and Rs 60 00 respectively. As regards the wages of 
mazdoors employed through contractors the management of one unit 
fixed it at Rs 1.44 per day In the remaining three units, only 12 out 
of 20 contractors employed mazdoors and the wages paid by them to 
mazdoors varied from Rs 1 50 to Rs 3 37 per day. Of the twelve 
contractors, three paid Rs. 2 50 per day. Another three paid Rs 2.00, 
Rs. 2.37 and Rs 3 37 per day respectively. Five units paid between 
Rs. 1 50 and Rs 3 00 per day Only one contractor was paying wages 
at monthly rates He paid Rs 30 00 per month to mazdoors employed 
by him 

Four contractors employed women labour Of these, only one 
paid different wages to women and men labour Their wages were 
Rs 1 50 and Rs 2 25 per day respectively. 

Juqahs — In one of the four units they were employed directly as 
well as through contractors. The wages of direct labour ranged from 
Rs. 1.63 to Rs. 2.25 per day whereas the contract labour got Rs 163 
per day 

Artisans— Artisans were employed directly as well as through 
contractors in one unit only The daily wages of artisans recruited 
directly ranged from Rs. 2 63 to Rs 3 50 for Grade T and from Rs 3.63 
to Rs. 4 38 for Grade II, whereas those recruited through contractors 
got only the minimum of the range viz , Rs 2 63 and Rs 363 per day 
for Grades I and II respectively 

The following categories of workers were employed through 
contractors only and no comparative position is, therefore, available 
in respect of direct labour — 

Carpenters — Only six contractors employed carpenters who were 
paid daily wages ranging from Rs 4 00 to Rs. 10 00 per day Most of 
them were paid wages between Rs 5 00 and Rs 6 00 per day 

Painters — Six contractors employed painters on wages ranging 
fiom Rs 3 50 to Rs 10 00 per day The most common wage paid by 
the contractors for this category was about Rs 5 00 per day Some 
of the contractors also employed helper painters Then wages ranged 
from Rs. 2.25 to Rs 4 00 per dav One of the contractors employed a 
'letter painter’ on Rs. 7 00 per day 

Masons — Six contractors cmplo\ed masons whose daih wages 
varied from Rs 4 00 to Rs 10 00 per day Most of them w ere. however, 
paid a wage between Rs 5 and Rs G per dav. One of the contractors 
employed mason mistry also at the rate of Rs 7 00 per day 

Filters — Wages of litters who were employed only by five con- 
tractors varied from Rs 3 00 to Rs 8 00 per day. The mechanical 
fitters were paid higher wages than the pipe fitters. Most common 
wage of pipe fitters was about Rs 500 whereas that of mechanical 
fitters was Rs. 8 00 per day. 
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Welders — Welders were employed by three contractors only. In 
one case their wages varied from Rs. 4 00 to Rs 10 00 per day. The 
remaining two contractors paid Rs 8.00 and Rs. 9 50 per day. 

Mahs — Two contractors employed labour for gardening, etc, at 
the rate of Rs 75 00 p m One of them employed two muccadams also 
for gardening jobs on Rs. 105 00 and Rs. 120 00 per month respectively 

Besides, there were certain other categories of workers employed 
by a few contractors Their wage structure, etc , have also been given 
m Table II. 

There was only one contractor who had engaged workers on 
piece-rate basis for loading of bags and handling of goods The rates 
were Rs 5 00 per 100 bags if the weight of each bag was below 
200 pounds It was Re 031 per ton for heavy packages for which 
cranes were used For general cargo lifted manually the rates were 
Re 0 66 per ton For direct loading from the ships with the help of 
cranes the rate was Re 0 22 per ton 

Allowances 

Dearness Allowance — All the units were paying dearness allow- 
ance to the direct labour In three units it varied with income groups 
It was also linked to consumer price index number m two units Two 
units were also giving variable Dearness Allowance or Temporary 
Dearness Allowance in addition to the normal dearness allowance 
subject to certain conditions and such allowances were linked to the 
Consumer Price Index Number. However, it was only in one unit that 
some categories of workers recruited either directly ot through con- 
tractors, were paid Rs. 2 02 per day as dearness allowance, as well 
as a variable dearness allowance which came to Rs. 25 00 p.m for 
all workers Only two contractors were paying fixed dearness allow- 
ance to all categories of workers employed by them One of them 
was paying Rs 2 37 per day while the other was giving Rs 3000 per 
month All other contractors were paying consolidated wages and it 
was not possible to isolate dearness allowance from the basic wage. 

Other Cash Allowances— One unit was paying a minimum house 
allowance of Rs 8 00 p m to those direct workers who had not been 
provided with any housing accommodation In another unit shift 
allowance was paid to direct labour only Two contractors paid con- 
veyance allowance to their workers in cash One of them paid Re. 0 50 
per worker per day irrespective of the conveyance charges actually 
incurred by the worker, whereas the other paid to all categories of 
workers except mazdoors the actual tram and/or train fares spent by 
them One contractor was giving Rs. 30 00 per month to his employees 
as food allowance 

Money Value of concessions in kind — Only in one of the four 
units direct labour was being given free tea costing one anna per 
day. Amongst the contractors, only one gardening contractor had 
provided to his workers two uniforms and a blanket costing Rs 3000. 
One contractor was also giving free tea to his workers twice a day 
if on duty at fixed hours 

Fines or Deductions — From the available information it appears 
that none of the contractors imposed any fine on his workers or made 
undue deduction from their wages. 
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Profit Sharing Bonus 

Three units paid annual profit bonus for the year 1957 to the 
direct labour only. In two of them it was paid at the rate of 3 months’ 
basic wages whereas the third unit paid at the rate of 4i months’ 
basic wages. 

None of the units had any scheme of paying incentive bortus to 
workers employed through contractors. As far as contract labour is 
concerned, one contractor paid one month’s wages — half month’s 
wages at the time of Diwali and a similar amount at the completion 
of the year — as bonus to each worker. Another contractor used to 
provide incentives in form of a lump sum to some of his workers m 
order to get any important work completed within the scheduled 
time. 

Retaining or Subsistence Allowance 
Only two contractors were paying retaining or subsistence allow- 
ance to their workers when no work was provided to them One of 
them was paying full wages as subsistence allowance to a nucleus 
stall of 20 to 30 workers in case no work was provided to them. The 
other paid wages only to those workers who were called for work but 
no work could be provided to them. 

Hours of Work, Rest Intervals, etc. 

The refineries fall within the purview of the Factories Act, 1948. 
Under the Act, hours of work have been fixed at nine per day and 
forty-eight per week. The maximum spreadover has been fixed at 
10£ hours per day. The Act also lays down that adult workers shall 
be allowed a rest interval of half an hour after every five hours of 
continuous work. 

In one of the units daily hours of work for the general shift 
were eight per day from Monday to Friday and four on Saturday, 
thus making a total of 44 hours in a week. Workers in other shifts 
were required to work eight hours a day and 48 hours per week In 
this unit contract labour engaged by contractors was allowed to 
work in the premises during the period of the general shift only and 
their hours of work were also fixed accordingly. In the remaining 
three units working hours for direct labour varied from 71 to 8 per 
day and 40 to 48 per week. However, the daily hours of work for 
workers employed through 20 contractors of these three units varied 
from 7J to 8. Normal daily hours of work were 8 in respect of 18 
contractors These varied from 7J to 8 in respect of one and were 7£ 
in respect of the remaining one. 

Daily spreadover for direct labour varied from 8 to 10 hours in 
different units. In one unit it was 8J hours with half an hour’s rest 
interval. In another unit spreadover for the general shift was 10 hours 
in summer and hours in winter with 2 and 1J hours’ rest interval 
respectively. In the remaining two units spreadover varied from 8 
to 9 hours with a rest interval of half an hour to one hour 
The daily spreadover for contract labour in one unit was the same 
as for direct labour viz., 10 hours in summer and 9) hours in winter 
with 2 and 1£ hours’ rest interval respectively as the contract labour 
was allowed to work during the period of general shift only. The 
spreadover for contract labour in the remaining three units varied 
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from 8i to it) hours per day with a rest interval of J to 2 houH 
per day The number of contractors m these three units was 20 Ten 
out of these 20 contractors had their spreadover as 9 hours with one 
hour’s rest interval Amongst the remaining 10 contractors, the 
spreadover was 8£ hours with i hour’s rest interval in five cases; 

hours with one hour’s rest interval in one case; from 8£ hours to 9 
hours with one hour's rest interval in one case, 9i hours with 1£ hours’ 
rest interval in two cases, and from 81 to 10 hours with 1 to 2 hours’ 
rest interval in one case 

Contract labour m all the units was normally employed only in 
the general shift Twenty live out of twenty nine contractors worked 
only one shift and the remaining four more than one shift. Three of 
these four worked three shifts and the fourth worked three shifts in 
the maintenance department only However, one contractor normally 
working one shift stated that he also worked second shift it there 
was urgency of work. As regards change-over of shifts, two of the 
four contractors working more than one shift, changed them weekly, 
one changed it monthly and the fourth did not change it at all. 

Only two units exercised control over the working hours of con- 
tract labour by prescribing the same hours of work as for direct 
labour The work within the premises of refineries was regulated as 
a matter of practice because workers were not generally allowed to 
work within the premises of refineries beyond the normal shift hours 
as a measure of safety However, work which was required to be 
finished within a specified time was allowed to be done outside the 
prescribed hours Outside the premises of the refineries there was no 
restriction on the hours of work of contract labour. 

Overtime 

. Direct labour was paid at double the normal wages for overtime 
in all units. Contract labour in one of these units was getting over- 
time at the rate of basic wages on week-days and at 1£ times the 
basic wages on Sundays In the remaining three units the position 
varied from contractor to contractor Only twelve out of twenty 
contractors in these units reported that their labour worked overtime 
occasionally. Ten contractors paid overtime at double the rate of 
their daiiy wages, one at one-and-a-half times their wages and dear- 
ness allowance and the remaining one at one-and-a-hall tunes their 
basic daily rates of wages. 

Weekly Rest Day 

Out of 29 contractors, 27 allowed a weekly day of rest to their 
labour. 


Leave and Holidays with Pay 

The practice of granting holidays and leave with pay existed 
only rn the case of a tew contractors The details are given below . 

Casual Leave — Three units were giving seven days’ casual leave 
to their direct workers subject to certain conditions In the fourth 
unit the number of such leave days depended entirely upon the dis- 
cretion of the management Amongst contractors only three gave this 
benefit to their workers Two of them were allowing seven days’ 
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casual leave to their permanent labour only whereas the other con* 
tractor was allowing seven days’ casual leave to all workers working 
in the maintenance division and only permanent workers of the 
construction division. 

Sid: Leave — Number of days allowed as sick leave with pay 
varied from seven to ninety for direct labour m the units. Amongst 
the contractors, only five were giving this type of leave with pay to 
their workers. One contractor was giving such leave to all permanent 
and temporary workers on production ot medical certificate. Workeis 
of another contractor working withm the factory area were covered 
by the Employees' State Insurance Scheme and were getting this 
benefit under the Scheme Another contractor was giving 10 days’ 
sick leave to temporary workers. The fourth contractor was giving 7 
days’ sick leave with pay to all the staff of the maintenance division 
and permanent staff only of the construction division The fifth con- 
tractor gave seven days’ sick leave 

Privilege Leave with Pay — Direct labour in various units was 
entitled to 15 to 21 days’ privilege leave with pay per annum As 
regards workers employed through contractors, only four out of 29 
contractors allowed such leave In the case of one. the workers were 
entitled to 21 days’ leave per annum, in the case of another to 30 
days, whereas in the remaining two cases only permanent workers 
were entitled to 15 days’ leave and in one case that too on comple- 
tion of one year’s service. 

Festival and National Holidays tint h Pay— The workers em- 
ployed by nine contractors of one unit were allowed only 2 National 
holidays with pay provided they had worked at least for one week 
within a penod of two weeks prior to such holidays Amongst the 20 
contractors of the remaining three units, only nine contractors were 
giving holidays with pay ranging from 1 to 12 days Out of these 
nine contractors one was giving only one holiday i e , 15th August, 
three were giving two holidays, one three holidays, one 8 to 10 holi- 
days, one 9 holidays, one 12 holidays and one was giving 3 festival 
and three national holidays and some sectional holidays also to 
workers of different communities 

Welfare 

All the units had provided housing accommodation for 
their direct labour though the extent of accommodation varied from 
unit to unit. In one of these units, such accommodation was rent free 
wnde m others a fixed rent or a fixed percentage ol salary was 
deducted as the rent for the housing accommodation so provided. 
None of the four units was providing housing accommodation to the 
labour employed through its contractors. As majority of the Iabou 1 
was coming from the nearby places most of the contractors had also 
not provided any housing facility to their workers Only two of them 
had provided some housing accommodation. One had provided throe 
nouses to those skilled workers who had been brought from outside 
These houses were situated near the unit. They were ‘kuchcha’ and 
had not been given to workers on individual basis These were 
allotted to a group of workers and were rent free Suitable arrange- 
ments existed for water supply, etc. A common cook and cooking 
utensils, etc., were also provided free of charge to those workers who 
resided there. The other one had provided 100 temporary 
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thatched and rent free hutments to 200 workers. Each hutment 
was generally allotted either to a family consisting of husband and 
a wife, if both of them were working with the same employer, or to 
two workers These hutments were constructed near the work-sites 
and were shifted with the change of the sites. 

Medical facilities — -Medical facilities were available in all the 
four units for direct labour, but m two of them they were not avail- 
able for contract labour In one of the units first-aid facilities, 
medical treatment and ambulance service were provided by the 
management for both direct and contract labour. In another unit 
contract labour was also entitled to medical help from the hospitals 
on payment on the advice of the contractor concerned The contractors 
were usually charged for the treatment of contract labour but some 
of them passed on these charges to labour. As regards contractors 
themselves, only 7 out of 29 had provided separate medical facilities 
for their workers Workers of one of the contractors working in the 
maintenance division were covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. The extent of medical aid provided by the 
remaining six contractors varied in its extent, one provided only first- 
aid facilities, four gave free medical aid for injuries received on 
duty, and the remaining one provided only eye-drops, etc, at the 
work-site. 

Educational and Recreational Facilities — Educational facilities 
were available to direct labour only in three units Recreational faci- 
lities were, however, available for direct labour in all the units As 
regards workers employed through contractors neither educational 
nor recreational facilities were provided for them either by the 
managements or by the contractors. 

Other Facilities — Canteens were provided m all the four units. 
In one of them meals, tea and snacks were provided at no-profit-no- 
loss basis. This facility was available to both types of labour. In the 
same unit a mobile canteen carrying tea and snacks for workers 
working m the fields was also provided. Contract labour working in 
the fields could also make use of this mobile canteen on usual pay- 
ment. In the other units, cooked food, snacks, tea, etc , were provided 
and in one of them at subsidised rates but the facilities were avail- 
able only to direct labour Amongst the contractors only one had pro- 
vided a temporary canteen at the site of work in progress where tea, 
etc., were available 

Rest rooms were provided in two units for direct labour only. 
Two contractors had also provided temporary thatched rest shelters 
at the work-site for their workers. 

Gram shops were provided by one unit for direct labour and one 
contractor for his own labour Grains, etc, at no-profit-no-loss basis 
were available at these shops 

Accidents 

Workers employed in refineries and oilfield were eligible for 
compensation in case of accidents m accordance with the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1923. As far as direct labour was concerned 
managements themselves were responsible for accidents and payment 
of compensation therefor Compensation to workers employed 
through contractors was paid by the contractors themselves in all 
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the units. Only two units exercised checks to ensure that due com- 
pensation, as laid down in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, was 
paid by the contractors to their workers. Workers of ten contractors 
were insured with the Insurance Companies against accidents and 
premia were paid by the contractors The obvious advantage of this 
system to contractors was that by paying only the premia they could 
recover the whole amount of compensation to be paid to workers from 
the Insurance Companies. Workers of the remaining ten contractors 
were not insured with any Insurance Company and in their cases 
compensation had to be paid by the contractors themselves in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
During the year 1957 there were 10 non-fatal accidents amongst con- 
tract labour and compensation amounting to Rs. 1,477.00 was granted 
in three cases only. The amount of compensation payable in the re- 
maining seven cases was not decided by the time of the survey. 

Maternity Benefits 

None of the contractors paid maternity benefit to their women 
workers as the nature of their employment was casual. 

Provision for Future 

Neither the management of any unit nor any contractor had pro- 
vided any scheme of provident fund, pension or gratuity for contract 
labour. In all the four units, provident fund facilities existed for direct 
labour. Rates of contribution varied from 5 to 10 per cent of their 
basic wages per month with an equal contribution by the employers. 
In addition, pension and gratuity were paid to direct labour in two 
units while only gratuity was paid in the remaining two units. Rate 
of gratuity varied but the maximum limit was 10 to 15 months’ basic 
wages. 

Industrial Relations 

Machinery for enquiring into the grievances of workers — In all 
the four units definite grievance procedure was laid down as far as 
the direct labour is concerned. As regards contract labour, it existed 
only in two units. In one of them, grievances were enquired into by 
the Labour and Welfare Officer of the unit and this facility was avail- 
able to contract labour also. In the other unit grievances were first 
heard by the Departmental Head and thereafter by the top manage- 
ment, associating the labour union when necessary. Such machinery 
was also available to contract labour. As regards the remaining 
twenty contractors only ten had some grievance procedure One of 
them’ stated that conciliation was done by the Labour Department of 
the State Government and most of the grievances were redressed and 
workers satisfied. Six contractors settled their grievances personally 
with the labourers Two settled it in co-operation with the Union 
leaders and one had appointed a part time Labour Officer for enquir- 
ing into the grievances of workers, if any. 

Trade Unions — -There were six trade unions in all the units 
Three units had one union each while the fourth had three unions 
All these unions were registered but two of them were not recognised 
by the management. There was only one union of contractors’ labour 
and its membership was exclusively confined to contract labour This 
union was registered and also recognised by the management of the 
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unit concerned Most of the contractors stated that there were no 
trade unions of their workers Only four of them stated that their 
workers were members of a trade union. 

Abolition of Contract System — Only m one unit an experiment 
was made to replace the contract labour by direct labour but results 
were reported to be unsatisfactory as direct labour applied for trans- 
fer to other departments in the refinery on the plea that such work 
was meant only for contract labour The other reason for its failure 
was stated to be that the working hours in jobs for which direct 
labour had been employed in place of contract labour were irregular 
and were therefore eonsideied to be more suited to workers employed 
on a casual basis In another unit a demand was made for the aboli- 
tion of contract labour by the union in respect of a particular con- 
tractor having contract for cleaning office, plant premises and housing 
colonies The matter was referred to an Industrial Tribunal which 
observed that the work was not of a casual nature and it directed the 
company to discontinue this work through contract labour and to get 
the same done by direct labour * 


WIDENING HORIZON OF SOCIAL JUSTICE- I.LO’S 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY t 

At the turn of the Twentieth Century, the sirens at the newly- 
started mills in Bombay called men for work at dawn and by the 
time they were back in their humble shacks, it was time to retire. 
In a factory, if a worker lost his limb or life, he was to blame If a 
woman labourer had child-birth before her, the easiest thing for the 
employer was to get rid of her and hire another Rest and recrea- 
tion were lulxunes. Workers had to keep fit if they expected to keep 
their jobs Economic distress pushed villagers to industrial towns, 
but the physical and psychological strain hurled them back to their 
villages On board a ship or underground in a mine, in fields or 
factories, conditions, were appalling Those who suffered could not 
think of changing the prevailing state of affairs Their combinations, 
dubbed as conspiracies, were punishable with wholesale dismissals 

“In normal days before the war", the Rt Hon. G N Barnes said 
m Paris in 1919, “labour conditions were largely the result of blind 
chance Age and want, that ill-matched pair, too often haunted the 
mind of the worker during his working life, and we must remember 
that the worker today still lives very largely in pre-war memories; 
he dreads return and is determined not to return to those pre-war 
conditions” Mr Barnes was presenting the report for the establish- 
ment of !LO. at the plenary sitting of the Prelim-, nary Peace Con- 
ference in Paris M Clemenceau of France was presiding over the 
meeting, and among those present were the President of the United 
States and the Rt Hon David Lloyd George, lending significance to 
this memorable meet The Report of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation was considered by the Preliminary 
Peace Conference at its plenary sittings on April 11 and 23, 1919 and 
the International Labour Organisation was thus born 


•The Indiwlrnl Court Rrportfr, Januarj, pp 43-4H 
f Sourer- — Pre-n Information Bureau 
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forty years have passed since then— forty years of great signifi- 
cance for the world. No one could have predicted then with certainty 
the present age of atomic power stations, jet liners, moon satellites 
and automation. But while man stands amazed under the rising 
canopy of scientific advances, there is consensus of opinion among 
thinkers the world over that man’s moral stature has been shrinking 
in comparison And one would shudder to think where the world 
would have been today if the representatives of High Contracting 
Parties had not adopted Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace “moved by 
sentiments of justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure 
the permanent peace of the world". 

Social Justice — -What were those pre-war conditions to which the 
worker was afraid to return? An idea of these has been given but 
let us not linger over that theme Let us, on the other hand, fino 
out: what did the worker want 7 Perhaps a catalogue could be made 
of what the worker wished for, or what could be given to him. 01 
what he deserved, or what he could legitimately ask for, or what 
his employed could give him, or what the state would want to give 
him, and so on An endless debate would ensue. To put the matter in 
a nutshell, those who laboured in Pans in those fateful summer 
months of 1919 gave to the world the mantra of social justice The 
term was there for ages but only in the sphere of airy nothing 
For the first time in history it got a habitation and a name Geneva 
and the I L 0 

For the numerous demands and aspirations of workers, for the 
humanitarian and fair-deal sentiments of employers, for the States 
anxious to ensure the maximum good of all sections of society, and for 
harmony among haves and have-nots throughout the world on which 
depended universal peace, this term compressed an ocean in a jar 
All that was needed was to spell it out and set about achieving the 
goals it pointed to — not by violence and hatred but by common consent 
And this task was assigned to the ILO — to its annual conferences, 
governing body and the secretariat 

Dynamic Concept — The task of defining the term social justice is 
ilmost impossible. It is not a static but a dynamic concept Fairness for 
ill in society may be something today, but with changes in the national 
income or living standards, it may be quite another thing tomorrow. 
For an utopia one can stretch the horizon of one's imagination as much 
as possible, but that exercise is futile if we want to achieve anything 
in this matter-of-fact world 

The horizon of social justice before the framers of the ILO's 
constitution was, therefore, limited in 1919 The main programme 
before the Organisation at that time was, right of association, ade- 
quate wages; eight-hour day, weekly rest; minimum wage of employ- 
ment; equal remuneration for men and women, equality of treatment 
for migrants, and factory inspection 

Today, after forty years, this programme appears tame, but how 
formidable it must have appeared in 1919! Although the experience 
of four decades has shown that the constitution that the founders 
of the I.L O. gave to the Organisation was an inspired document, as 
Us soundness and resilience, tested by time, has shown, there were 



numerous difficulties, like differences in race, religion, language, 
political systems, stages of economic development, etc., even in the 
way of moving towards the limited horizon that social justice con- 
jured up then It is well to remember these, for then alone can the 
achievements of the 11.0 be appreciated today. 

There were advantages too and outstanding among them were 
that the time was ripe, public opinion was favourable and the cons- 
cience of the world had been roused “If the capital of a great insti- 
tution”. M. Albert Thomas wrote in 1921, “consists of sympathy, hope 
and faith, it cannot be said that the International Labour Organisation 
began its task with an insufficient capital It was born at a moment 
when a great stirring of hope quivered in the hearts of all those who 
cherished a desire for social justice”. 

Modest Goals — The task of the Organisation, according to M 
Thomas, was “to establish everywhere humane conditions of labour, 
to institute and apply a system of International Labour Legislation, 
subject to reservations imposed by the sovereignty of each State and 
the conditions prevailing therein’* This was the horizon in the first 
years of the I L.0 , and nobody can deny that the Organisation was 
able to achieve within a decade of its existence the first modest goals 
it had put before itself. 

Progress, however, does not move in a straight line The Great 
Depression brought a new challenge and new opportunities to the 
Orgamsatiop It brought about a shift in the framework in which 
the ILO had to function Unemployment, inflation and worldwide 
suffering had brought the social objective to the edge of a precipice 
It became clear that the social objective was inextricably bound up 
with the economic reality, and unless a bridge of prosperity was 
built, it could not leap across to resume its onward march. 

In the ‘twenties', the Organisation had been preoccupied with 
“poor" standards of life and work and how to improve them But 
when jobs themselves started disappearing, while shrinking incomes 
and increasing population brought new entrants to the employment 
market every year, the ILO became more and more convinced that 
economic prosperity was essential for social progress. And so, while 
the Organisation continued its regular work, consolidating the exist- 
ing gams and directing attention to new categories of workers, it was 
more and more concerned with economic questions and prosperity. 

Wider Horizon — After the first Great War, private enterprise and 
free competition had been slowly yielding place throughout the world 
to planning of economic life, and this process had been accelerated 
by the Great Depression More important still, social progress was not 
considered any more as an incidental by-product of economic activity, 
but as its primary objective In this background, a new horizon rose 
before the I L.0 — a new and wider horizon The mam aspect of this 
was co-ordination m the international field of economic action. “Fair 
dealing between employers and workers does not make up the totality 
of social justice”, observed Mr. Butler m his report to the Conference 
m 1938, and drew attention to the disparities m the earnings of indus- 
trial and agricultural workers and inequalities in general. 
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The thesis, which made up the horizon before the I L O in 1919, 
was stated in the Preamble to its constitution: “And whereas condi- 
tions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and privation 
to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improve- 
ment of those conditions is urgently required ■ But in 1938, 

the Director of the I.L.O wrote in his report “Its (the ILO’s) duty 
is to hold up the social mirror to every type of economic action and 
experiment; to discern the types of State intervention which are 
socially valuable from those which are socially pernicious. In short, 
it has to ensure so far as it may that international co-ordmation shall 
be planned and executed in the interests of social progress and in 
the light of the changed circumstances of the present age” The Direc- 
tor further stated: “A new period of intense and varied activity is 
opening out before the Organisation Its purview is no longer con- 
fined to the technical problems of industrial regulation, which it 
inherited from the International Association for Labour Legislation 
Its horizon embraces all those wide questions which are inherent in 
the vast problems of stabilising employment and lifting the standard 
of life to more civilised levels everywhere”. 

From the divergent theses of the ‘twenties and the thirties’ was 
emerging a new synthesis, hints of which had become frequent as 
the Depression deepened and moved around the world But it is the 
turmoil of a global war that precipitated the issues, and inspired a 
forthright statement — “poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere". This new creed presented to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation by the Declaration of Philadelphia in 
1944 was indeed the widest possible horizon for social justice and 
it has been the I.L.O.’s endeavour after the war to move steadily 
towards if, 

I.LO.’s Activities — The new activities of the IL.O — eg, indus- 
trial committees (since 1945), various expert committees to tackle 
special problems, regional conferences and meetings in Asia, Middle 
East and Latin America, and added attention to under-developed 
countries in general were symbolic of the new vision before the 
Organisation. A new factor synchronising eminently with the 
fresh tasks was the IL.O’s participation in the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance of the U. N and its Specialised 
Agencies, which came into operation in July 1950. The tradi- 
tional work of the I.L.O. continued, though, instead of con- 
fining to merely ‘protective’ standards, the International Labour 
Conference has been slowly moving towards standards that ‘enlarge' 
workers' interests, and has been taking under its wings categories 
of workers left untouched In his report to the Conference in 1958, 
the Director-General reviewed ILO’s recent activities and pin- 
pointed the following key areas of I.L.O. programme on which it is 
concentrating at present, manpower, productivity and related 
activities aimed at helping in the raising of living standards in urban 
and rural areas; labour and social security measures needed to adjust 
to the new conditions of industrialisation and to maintain social 
stability in a period of rapid economic transition; protection and 
promotion of human rights m the economic and social fields within 
the I L O.’s purview; and technical and educational activities needed 
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to facilitate social adjustment to technological change, including 
automation and the industrial application of atomic energy. Other 
major programmes before the I L.O. are those relating to the streng- 
thening of labour-management relations and the promotion of 
workers’ education, with particular reference to the needs of the 
industrialising countries 

Greater Future — An even greater future lies before the I L 0. as 
its past would warrant For, an endless horizon now opens and all 
that it has to do is to hold fast to its moorings and go ahead with the 
faith that those who knew this Organisation have always had in it 
What Dr David Morse, the present Director-General of the ILO. 
said in concluding his reply to the debate on his report to the Con- 
ference in 1958 exemplifies this faith m the future He observed: 
“This Organisation is necessary to the world — technically necessary 
and morally necessary It is necessary that it grows ”. It will 

grow and increase in strength and influence to the extent that its 
members prove themselves capable of some common understanding 
of the sanctity of the human person and of whole-hearted devotion 
to the improvement of the material and moral condition of men We 
have in the ILO the world’s greatest opportunity of engaging the 
people of all countries in this direction If we pursue our 

work with a resolute sense of purpose acquitting our 

responsibilities with dignity and courage then the ILO may, I 
believe, assume new leadership in the universal quest for peace and 
for freedom” 

Today the International Labour Convention which has received 
the highest number of ratifications— 54 — is that relating to prohibition 
of forced labour. There are III Conventions and 111 Recommenda- 
tions which have been adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence They cover a variety of subjects and ever-expanding mass of 
workers There still remain many areas of work Nevertheless, what 
is important today is that tbe necessary momentum has been given 
and the work will proceed even at the national level 

Tremendous Change — During the last forty years, the meaning 
of social justice has undergone tremendous change This in itself is 
an achievement for the ILO But neither humanity nor this world 
Organisation can sit back and muse over its laurels for tbe 
manifested and all embracing task, with an endless horizon before it, 
will have to go on till the term “social justice” itself becomes re- 
dundant 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

LEGISLATIONS RELATING TO SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL 
EMPLOYEES— A REVIEW OF THEIR WORKING DURING 
1957. 

This review is based on the annual reports furnished by the State 
Governments on the working of the Shops and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act, Weekly Holidays Act, etc , in the respective States for 
the year 1957. Such reports have not been received from Jammu and 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh and Manipur The information relat- 
ing to these areas is not, therefore, included in this review. Further, 
reports furnished by certain State Governments do not cover the 
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whole State, e.g., the report from Mysore does not include informa- 
tion relating to the Coorg aiea, even though legislation relating to 
Shops and Commercial Establishments is in force there. The report 
from Uttar Pradesh does not include any information relating to the 
number of Shops and Commercial Establishments etc . and employ- 
ment therein, as there is no arrangement for collection of such in- 
formation under the State legislation These shortcomings are men- 
tioned here for a proper appreciation of the information included in 
this review. 

2. Scope and Coverage of the Acts — 

(a) State Acts — The working conditions of the employees m 
shops and commercial establishments m India are regulated largely 
by Acts passed by the State Governments. During the year 1957 all 
the States and three Union Territories, viz, Delhi. Himachal Pra- 
desh and Tripura had either their own Acts or had adopted or 
applied the Acts passed by other States These Acts, which apply to 
only specified areas in each State regulate, trifer alia, the daily and 
weekly hours of work, rest intervals, opening and closing hours of 
establishments, payment of wages, overtime pay. holiday with pay, 
annual leave, employment of children and young persons, etc 

(b) Central Act — Besides the State Acts, there is also a Central 
Act known as the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 which provides only for 
the grant of weekly holidays to persons employed in shops, com- 
mercial establishments, etc This Act is permissive in character and is 
operative in only such States as notify its application to their areas 
During the year under review the Central Act had been applied in 
Bihar, Bombay, Mysore, Orissa. Rajasthan. Telengana Region of 
Andhra Pradesh, the town of Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, certain 
areas of West Bengal and Manipur 

The following table shows the number of towns, cities, etc . in 
which the State Acts and the Central Act were in force according 
to information available in the Bureau. 


Table No I 


! 

( it Town-*, etc in which llic Ait win in Zone 

<n) Unhrlhtblai 

I* .Itfj 


Andhra . 


31 Municipalities. 1S6 I'm chad’ll' and 4 fpecialh m'ti- 
fird urea- under Madras ‘'in p« and E.-fiMlshnicnls Act 
1*147 and -I area* m Telenjmm Kcpu n under the Hy- 
derabad Shop* and Establishment* Act. 1*171 

A “'" • 


Ml the Ih--mot* and Sub Dm-i, nal Headquarters 
if. sen* notified 

DiW 


41 Municipal) tie-., J5 X< tififd area-. 
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Table No. I— contd. 



Cities, Towns, etc in which the Act was m force 

(a) Under the Slate Acts — contd 


States — contd 


Bombay . . . 

88 Municipalities under Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 1918. 24 Municipalities under Saorashtra 
.Shops and Establishments Act, 1055, 14 Municipalities 
under the C P and Berar Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1947 and 15 areas under the Hyderabad Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1951. 

Kerala 

The United States of Travancore Cochm Shop* and 
Establishments Act wss in force in 27 Municipal Towns, 
40 Panchajats and the Trivandrum Corporation. 
Madras Shops and Establishments Act was m force in 
certain Municipal Towns, Major Panchajats and two 
notified areas 

Madhja Pradesh ... 

13 towns under Madhya Bharat Shops and Estabbsn- 
ments Act, 1952 and 14 towns under C P and Berar 
Shops and Establishments Act, 1947 

Madras 

Madras City, Municipal Areas, Class I Panchayats sad 
some specially notified areas under the Madras Shops 
and Establishments Act The United Slates of Travan- 
eore and Cochm .Shops and Establishments Act was in 
force in the Kanyakumari district and the Shencottsh 
Taluk of Tirunelveli district til) 17th December, 1957 
The Madras Shop* and Establishment Act, 1047 wss 
extended to these areas with effect from 18th December 
1957 

Mysore 

2 Municipalities and 5 Major Panchayats (class I) as 
notified areas in the District of South Kanara under tbe 
Madras Shops and Establishments Act, 1947, 6 areas 
under the Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 
1951, 16 areas under tbe Mysore Shops and Establish 
ments Act, 1948 and 14 places under the Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 

°'“ ■ • • • 

8 towns under the Orissa Shops and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act, 19.56 

Punjab .... 

145 towns under Punjab Trade Employees’ Act, 1940 

Rajasthan .... 

Municipal areas of Ajmer (including Paltan Barar), 
Kekri, Deoli, Nasirabad, Bcawar and Bijai Nag»r 
under Aimer Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 1956 

Uttar Pradesh® .... 

73 towns under Uttar Pradesh Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1947 

West Bengal 

64 Municipal towns and other Trade centre*. 

Usiow Tebbitobies 


Delhi 

3 Municipalities, 3 Notified Areas and Delhi Canton 
ment Limits under the Delhi Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 10 >4 

Tripura . . 

Tripura under the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1910. 
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Table No. I — concld. 



Citic- Towns, etc in which the Act nil in force 

(5) Under the tVeeLly Ifofidayi Act 
STAT23jUjfI02» THjlRITORJiS 

Andhra 

Bihar .... 

Bombiy 

Madhya Pnidc-'h 

Rnjistlm ... 

Went Beng il 

Manipur . ... 

30 areas m TUinguvi Region 

51 Towns 

41 ireas in the Mirithawadi Region. 

Bhopd tin. 

21 . ire vs in the District* of Gulbu-gi, Bill ir and Raicbur. 

S towns 

50 cities ind towns 

Certain notified are.ws 

Certain notified areas 


(§;In 21 of these towns, only a few pro\i«i>«ns of the Act were in force 

3 Extensions, Amendments, etc, of t/ie Acts. 

During the year under review in Punjab, a new Punjab Shops 
and Commercial Establishments Bill to repeal the existing Punjab 
Trade Employees Act was discussed in both the Houses of 
the State Legislature In Rajasthan, the Ajmer Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act 1956 was brought into force with effect 
from 1st January 1957 During the period under review the Act was 
applicable to the erstwhile State of Ajmer only An Act on the same 
lines had been passed by the State Legislative Assembly and was 
to be promulgated throughout Rajasthan after it had received the 
assent of the President of India In Kerala, with a view to having 
uniform legislation throughout the State and to afford better bene- 
fits, the State Government proposed to introduce a new Bill to re- 
place the existing legislation In Delhi, amendments were made in 
Rules 14 and 15-A of the Delhi Shops and Establishments Act, 1954 
to facilitate the employers in maintaining the records and to obtain 
duplicate copies of the Registration certificates 

Certain State Governments extended the provisions of their 
Acts to new areas during the year under review having regard to 
the needs of the employees in such areas, administrative conveni- 
ence, etc. Such extensions in various States were as follows. — 

Andhra — The provisions of Madras Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1947 were extended to Visakhapatnam port area Bihar— 
Bihar .Shops and Establishments Act was extended to 8 Towns which 
were previously covered by the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, Bombay 
— Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 was extended to 
3 areas; Kerala — United States of Travancor e-Cochin Shops and 
Establishments Act was extended to 40 Panchayats and the Madras 
Shops and Establishments Act to two important Panchayats, Madhya 
Pradesh — Madhya Bharat Shops and Establishments Act was 
extended to the town of Ashoknagar. Madras — The Madras Shops 
and Establishments Act was extended to Kanyakumari District and 
the Shencottah Taluk of Tirunelveli District which were previously 
covered by the United States of Travancoro and Cochin Shops and 
Establishments Act with effect from 18th December 1957, Punjab — The 
provisions of the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940 were extended to 
the erstwhile State of Pepsu with effect from 3rd April 1957 W'hich w’as 

L Pl3JDofLB— <3 
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formerly covered by the Patiala Trade Employees Act and to 4 new 
towns, Uttar Pradesh.— All the provisions of Uttar Pradesh Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act were enforced in 17 Municipal Areas 
and a few provisions of the Act were enforced m 26 Municipal Areas; 
West Bengal — The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940 was 
enforced in 2 Municipal Areas 

4 Number of Establishments and Workers Covered — 

Data regarding the number of shops, commercial establishments, 
etc , covered by the Acts and the workers employed therein have 
been furnished by some States and are presented in Table No. II In 
most of the States, no statutory annual returns from the covered 
establishments are called for and the employment data are based on 
figures furnished by the employers at the time of registration of the 
units and in other cases they are based on information collected 
specially by Inspectors In view of the absence of arrangements for 
collection of employment data on a uniform and continuing basis, they 
cannot be taken to be accurate It would be seen from the Table II 
that the largest number of establishments covered was in Bombay 
(3,93,936), followed by Madras (1,75,225), West Bengal (1,66,505), 
Punjab (1,25,588), and Andhra (1,04,489) In other States, the numbers 
of establishments covered was much lower Number of workers 
covered was highest in Bombay, te., 6,03,610 West Bengal and Madras 
came next with 3,44,040 and 2,19,019 workers respectively In other 
States the number of workers covered was comparatively low It 
may be noticed that in some States like Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, etc , the number of workers covered was actually less than 
the number of establishments This is due to the fact that there are 
establishments which do not employ any worker as such, but are 
nevertheless, covered by the Acts The average number of persons 
employed in an establishment was the highest in Orissa (294) and 
lowest in Punjab (038) 

5 Enforcement — Table No III shows the number of inspections 
made, prosecutions launched, cases disposed of and the amount of 
fines realised during the year under review in the States for which 
the information is available Of the 11.86,449 shops, establishments 
etc , registered in the States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
West Bengal, Delhi and Tripura as many as 17,71,560 inspections were 
made. Maximum number of inspections (6,58,299) were made in the 
State of Madras The number of prosecutions launched was the 
highest in Bombay (13,221) The amount of fines realised was the 
highest in Punjab (te Rs 78,621) among all the States As in the 
previous yours, the administering, authorities eentimied te follow the 
policy of persuasion for obtaining compliance with the provisions of 
the Acts and launched prosecutions only as a last resort Most of the 
irregularities detected during the year under review related to non- 
closure of establishments on weekly holidays, non-payment of wages, 
opening of shops beyond prescribed hours, wrongful dismissals, rest 
intervals, overtime, leave, etc Some of the difficulties experienced by 
the administering authorities in the proper implementation of the 
Acts were, long delays m the disposal of cases, imposition of low 
fines by the courts, reluctance of the employees to give evidence 
against their employers, etc 





Table III 

Number of Inspections Made, Prosecutions Launched, Cases Disposed of by the Courts and Amount of Fines 

Realised during 1957, by States 
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EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION 
( Progress for the quarter ended 30 th September 1958) 

[The Bureau has arranged to publish quarterly reports on the 
progress of implementation of the Employment Market Information 
Scheme which is being undertaken by the National Employment 
Service as part of its programme under the Second Five Year Plan. 
This is the first report m the subject— Editor] 

Collection of employment market information is one of the 
schemes undertaken by the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
as part of its programme under the Second Five Year Plan Besides, 
the Government of India recently ratified the I.L O Convention No 
88 concerning the Organization of Employment Service according to 
which the collection of employment market information forms an 
integral part of the Employment Service. The scheme is carried out 
under the technical supervision of the Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment while the practical operations connected with 
the collection of employment market information are carried out by 
the network of Employment Exchanges m the country. 

The programme envisages the collection of employment market 
information from employers, on an establishment reporting svstem, 
at regular intervals The information collected from them ’•elates to 
changes in the level of employment, current and anticipated man- 
power requirements, shortage occupations and the occupational dis- 
tribution of employees. Based on the data collected, an analysis is 
made of the local employment market situation 

Information is at present collected at quarterly intervals fiom 
all establishments in the public sector (i e , Central and State Govern- 
ment establishments, Quasi-Government institutions and local bodies) 
throughout the country. In the private sector, the collection of data 
is limited to selected employment market areas. During 1958-59, 19 
employment market areas in different States have been covered. They 
are: Hyderabad, Gauhati, Patna, Dhanbad, Smghbhum, Nagpur, 
Delhi, Ernakulam. Indore, Coimbatore, Bangalore, Cuttack, Ambala, 
Jaipur, Kanpur, Allahabad, Lucknow, Meerut and Asansol. It is pro- 
posed that, during 1959-60, the collection of employment market in- 
formation should be extended to additional 72 areas and a further 
addition of 61 areas made during 1960-61, making a total of 152 areas 
to be covered by the end of the Second Plan period. Employment 
market reports are being issued at quarterly intervals showing the 
employment situation with reference to the area concerned. 

The employment market situation for the quarter ended 30th 
September 1958 is given below with regard to certain areas: — 

Hyderabad 

The level of employment in the private sector remained more or 
less constant while there was an increase in employment in the public 
sector. Six hundred and twenty-two private employers reported that 
they had in their employ 21,435 persons at the end of September 1958 
as compared to 21,230 at the end of the previous quarter. The more 
important industries providing the bulk of the employment are 
cotton textiles, manufacture of iron and steel furniture and manufac- 
ture of machine-tools. Employment in cotton textiles and manufacture 
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of iron and steel furniture recorded a slight decrease, while there 
was an increase in the manufacture of machine tools Among other 
industries which showed an increase were manufacture of glass and 
glass products, wooden furniture, printing and publishing and tanning 
and finishing of hides In the public sector, 162 establishments re- 
ported increase of employment from 68,081 at the end of June, 1958 
to 69,408 at the end of September, 1958 or an increase of 2 per cent. 
Employment in Central Government. State Government and Quasi- 
Government establishments recorded an increase while the employ- 
ment situation remained unaltered in the local bodies. 

The number of employment seekers at the Regional Employ- 
ment Exchange, Hyderabad increased from 19,400 to 20,951 during 
June — September 1958 While the number of clerical workers and 
craftsmen showed little change, there was an increase in the number 
of skilled workers as also professional and technical workers regis- 
tered during the quarter. Nearly 55 per cent of those registered were 
new entrants to the labour market. 

Private employers reported vacancies for lecturers trained in 
science subjects, turners, fitters, moulders, machine operators and 
general mechanics They also experienced shortages m respect of 
turners, fitters, compositors, stenographers, typists and laboratory 
assistants 


Coimbatore 

The level of employment in the private sectoj showed a down- 
ward trend while there was an uninterrupted growth in the public 
sector One thousand three hundred and fifty-five private employers 
reported that the number of persons employed by them declined fiom 
1,24,64 5 to 1,24,484 during the quarter There was a decline in the 
manufacturing industries and plantations, the latter due to seasonal 
factors. Cotton textiles showed a substantial fall in employment On 
the other hand, there was a rise of employment in carpet-weaving, 
rice mills, banking, wholesale trade, educational and personal ser- 
vices Manufacture of electric motors and pump sets continued its 
rising trend of employment In the public, sector, 195 establishments 
reported an increase of employment from 36.352 at the end of June, 
1958 to 37,215 at the end of September 1958 Increases occurred in 
Central Government, State Government and Quasi-Government 
establishments while the number employed in local bodies remained 
static The railways and post offices reported an increase during the 
period 

At Ibe Coimbatore Employment Exchange, the total number of 
unemployed persons rose from 6.286 to 6 710 during the quarter The 
number of educated unemployed however, showed a slight decline. 

Some of the private employers experienced shortages of personnel 
in the following occupations Draughtsmen, Refrigeration mechanics, 
sheet metal workers turners, millers, structural fitters and steno- 
graphers. 

Delhi 

Employment in the private sector remained almost stationery 
while the upward trend of employment in the public sector continued 
during the quarter Returns received from 2,068 private employers 
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revealed that they had employed 90,548 persons at the end of 
September, 1958 compared to 90,423 at the end of the previous quarter. 
Some increases occurred m the manufacturing industries, viz , manu- 
facture of electronic equipment, chma-ware and crockery, wooden 
furniture and fixtures and also in the educational and personal ser- 
vices But this was nearly off-set by decline in cotton textiles, 
beverages and the construction industry. Lay-off of temporary hands 
in textiles and seasonal factors in the beverages industry were res- 
ponsible for the decrease in employment. In the Public Sector, 569 
establishments reported an increase of employment from 1,91,946 to 
1,94,153 during June— September. 1958. There was an increase in the 
number of persons employed in the Central Government, State 
Government Administration, Quasi Government and Local Bodies 
This rise in employment was attributed to the opening of new schools 
by the New Delhi Municipal Committee, recruitment of sanitary staff 
by Delhi Corporation, expansion in railways, telephones, National 
Physical Laboratories, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, State 
Bank of India and Delhi University 

Despite the rise in the level of employment, there was an in- 
crease in the number of persons registered with the Delhi Employ- 
ment Exchange The cumulative number of unemployed applicants 
rose from 55,000 to 61,000 during the quarter. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the applicants registered at Delhi Employment Exchange during the 
quarter were new entrants to the labour market The large number of 
new entrants was attributed to the rush of educated persons seeking 
work at the Exchange following the announcement of the examination 
results. 

Vacancies reported by private employers included those for 
teachers, turners, moulders, masons stenographers and accounts clerks 
Shortages were also reported by employers in regard to trained 
teachers, physical training instructors, die-sinkers and diesel mecha- 
nics. 

Indore 

Employment both in the private and the public sectors showed 
an upward trend during the quarter Two hundred and forty-four 
private employers reported an increase m employment from 27,758 to 
28,848 during the quarter This indicated a reversal of the decline in 
employment that was observed during the previous quarter Employ- 
ment increased in cotton textiles and the manufacture of iron and 
steel products which indicated a recovery from the decline m the 
previous quarter. Educational and personal services also recorded an 
expansion. In the public sector 113 establishments reported an in- 
crease of employment from 21,629 to 22,119 between June and Sep- 
tember, 1958 Increases occurred m all the branches of the public 
sector and were notable m administrative departments as well as in 
educational and scientific services 

At the Indore Employment Exchange there was an increase m 
the number of applicants seeking employment assistance, which w r as 
attributed to the influx of the new entrants to the labour market who 
formed 77 per cent of the total registered during the quarter. The 
number of persons on the Live Register rose from 2,394 in June. 1958 
to 3,024 at the end of September, 1958. There was an increase of pro- 
fessional as well as clerical applicants seeking work while on the 
other hand there w'as a decline in the number of unskilled persons. 
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Local employers reported that they had experienced shortages 
of personnel in regard to draughtsmen, overseers, medical officers, 
Veterinary Surgeons accountants, stenographers, general fitters, 
masons, tractor operators and book binders. 

Kanpur 

Employment in the private sector increased while there was a 
slight decline m the public sector After a decline for two consecutive 
quarters the employment m the private sector showed a moderate 
rise This was revealed by returns received from 1.239 private em- 
ployers who reported an increase of employment from 80,210 to 82,025 
during the quarter under review Cotton and jute textiles, tanning, 
paoer and printing accounted for a major increase m employment. 
There was also some increase in woollen textiles, metal products and 
machinery On the other hand employment m the manufacture of 
food products, beverages, chemicals and wooden furniture declined 
during the quarter In the public sector, 161 establishments reported 
a decrease in employment from 56.824 to 56,773 at the end of Septem- 
ber 1958 After rising continually for two quarters, employment de- 
clined in the public sector though to a negligible extent There was a 
decline of employment in Central Government, State Government 
and Quasi-Government establishments, while local bodies recorded 
an increase The shifting of a State Government establishment from 
Kanpur and retrenchment of seasonal staff were mainly responsible 
for the decline. 

Despite the favourable employment situation in the private sector, 
the number of applicants on the Live Resister increased from 15,785 
to 21,103 during June — September, 1958 The incidence of unemploy- 
ment was particularly high among unskilled workers and educated 
applicants seeking clerical jobs 

Private employers reported having unfilled vacancies for 
draughtsmen, machinemen weavers, tailors, moulders, fitters, wire- 
men and turners They also exoenenced shortages for doctors, com- 
pounders and trained nurses printing machinemen, press-men and 
assemblers for plastic work 


Nagpur 

Employment in the private sector remained more or less static 
while there was a slight declin 3 in the level of employment in the 
public sector Five hundred and fifty-eight private employers re- 
ported having employed 41,343 at the end of September, 1958 
compared to 41,480 at the end of the previous quarter 
There was a decline of employment in cotton textiles, manufacturing 
of chinaware and crocken wood products and rice mills On the 
other hand, employment increased m tobacco, printing and publish- 
ing and manufacture of sundry hardwares In the public sector, 209 
establishments reported a decline of employment from 55,242 at the 
end of June 1958 to 54 699 at the erd of September 1958 There was 
a decline m the number of persons employed in Central and State 
Government departments while on the other hand, there was an 
increase reported by Quasi-Govemirent and local bodies 

Simultaneous with a fall in employment, there was an increase 
n the number of persons registered with the Employment Exchange. 
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Nagpur during the quarter The total number of applicants remain- 
ing on the registers of the Exchange rose from 5,247 to 6,886 during 
this period. Most of the unemployed persons were seeking either 
clerical or unskilled work, while the incidence of unemployment is 
not so great in the case of craftsmen and technical personnel. 

Private employers reported vacancies for medical graduates, 
trained teachers, experienced electricians, slating machine operators, 
printing machmemen, oilmen, and carpenters They also experienced 
shortages of manpower for stenographers, electricians, linotype 
operators, turners, black-smiths and machmemen. 

Ernakulam 

Employment in the private sector showed an increase of 14 
per cent, during April — September 1958, while there was an increase 
of 1 8 per cent, in the number employed in the public sector Four 
hundred and eight private employers reported an increase of em- 
ployment from 20,926 persons at the end of April, 1953 to 21.216 at 
the end of September, 1958 In manufacturing, there was a decline 
in the number of persons employed in coir-making owing to restric- 
tions on foreign exchange and also in the manufacture and repair 
of transport equipment owing partly to the opening of a fresh rail 
link from Ernakulam to Qudon This was, however, off-set by an 
increase in cotton textiles as a result of encouragement given to the 
hand-loom industry There was also expansion in educational ser- 
vices and personal services conseauent on the growing needs of 
Ernakulam as the headquarters of a newly constituted district In 
the public sector, 158 establishments reported an employment of 
20.968 persons at the end of September, 1958 as against 20589 at the 
end of June, 1958. The expansion of the Cochin Port and the streng- 
thening of coastal defence contributed to an increase m transport 
and communications m the Central Government establishments 

While the employment situation showed a slight improvement, 
there was an abnormal rush of employment seekers to Ernakulam 
Employment Exchange for registration on account of reports of a 
proposal to locate a ship-building yard at Cochin. There were also 
indications that unemployment among those seeking clerical jobs 
was increasing. 

Based on the reports from employers, it appeared that there 
were good prospects for engineers, architects, librarians, machinists, 
plumbers, tool makers and electricians in this employment market 
area. There were also bright prospects for good stenographers and 
typists 


REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE PAYMENT OF WAGES 
ACT, 1936 ON RAILWAYS DURING THE YEAR 1956-57* 
Introduction — During the year ending 31st March 1957, payment 
of wages to all persons employed on Railways, either directly or 
through contractors, and drawing wages upto Rs 200 per month 
(This limit has been raised to Rs 400 p m. since 1st April. 1958) was 
regulated under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Act primarily 

*A combined R»p>rt for the year* I9M 53 iwd 19 >o Vi ww published in the April. 19js 
it.de of the Indian Labour Cnetfe. 
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seeks to ensure regular and prompt payment of wages to the workers 
covered and to protect them against arbitrary deductions and fines. 
The number of Railway employees covered by the Act (except those 
employed on Northern, North-Eastern, Southern and South-Eastern 
Railways which did not furnish the requisite information) during 
1956-57 was about 5 55 lakhs 

Enforcement Machinery — The administration of the Payment of 
Wages Act on Railways (excluding Railway factories) has been en- 
trusted to the Central Industrial Relations Machinery headed by the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), who together with 6 Regional 
Labour Commissioners (Central) and 20 Conciliation Officers (Cen- 
tral) functioned as ‘Inspectors’ during 1956-57 for securing compliance 
with the provisions of the Act However, inspection visits were mostly 
undertaken by the Labour Inspectors (Central) employed under the 
Regional Labour Commissioners and Conciliation Officers. The 
Labour Inspectors discharged this assignment under the guidance 
and direction of the Regional Labour Commissioners and Concilia- 
tion Officers The Conciliation Officers carried out inspections in the 
course of their tours The Regional Labour Commissioners usually 
checked some of the inspection work done by Labour Inspectors and 
Conciliation Officers m addition to their own inspection 

Inspections and Irregularities — During the year 1956-57, 6,368 
inspections were carried out and 19,682 irregularities were detected, 
the corresponding figures for the previous year were 7,307 and 13,181 
respectively It will thus be seen that there was a decline in the num- 
ber of inspections during 1956-57, but the number of irregularities 
detected increased by about 50 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. As in the previous year, the number of irregularities de- 
tected m the Transportation establishments (10,905) was the highest 
amongst the various departments, accounting for about 55 per cent, of 
the total irregularities Also, the number of irregularities detected 
(4,617) was the highest in the Central Railway 

Nature of Irregularities— Most of the irregularities detected in 
the Railway establishments related to delayed payment or non- 
payment of wages During 1956-57, the percentage of such irregula- 
rities to the total irregularities detected was 71 This percentage was 
55 during the previous year Most of the cases were reported to have 
arisen on account of the absence of employees at the time of pay- 
ment, de'ay in sanctioning increments, leave salaries, officiating 
allowances, salaries of the staff on transfer, suspension allowance, 
etc. 

Defects of a procedural nature relating to non-display of notices 
and non-maintenance or improper maintenance of registers accounted 
for 20 per cent of the irregularities detected Irregularities relating 
to wrongful or unauthorised deductions or fines or deductions for 
damage or loss were comparatively few, viz 4 per cent during 1956-57 

Rectification of Irregularities — As against 47 per cent, of irregu- 
larities rectified in 1955-56 55 per cent were rectified during 1956-57. 
There was also improvement in the year under review in the speed 
with which irregularities were rectified Of the irregularities rectified 
within one year, 75 per cent were rectified within 3 months, 14 per 
cent between 3 to 6 months, 7 per cent between 6 to 9 months and 
the remaining 4 per cent between 9 to 12 months. 
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Deductions from Wages — Section 7 of the Payment of Wages Act 
lays down that the employer should pay wages to the employees 
without deductions except those authorised by or under the Act It 
also lays down that every payment made by the employee to the 
employer or his agent shall, for the purposes of the Act, be deemed 
to be a deduction from the wages (An amendment effective from 1st 
April, 1958 lays down that monetary losses of workers resulting from 
action taken against them under the approved disciplinary rules will 
not be deemed as deductions) 

Fines — The number of irregularities detected regarding the 
imposition of fines m Railway establishments was 230 during 1956-57 
as against 455 in the preceding year The highest number of cases 
detected was in the Central Railway and Western Railway viz 69 
each. 

The amount of fines imposed totalled Rs. 38,090 involving 13.151 
employees during the year 1956-57, compared to a fine of Rs 30,365 
involving 13,642 employees in the previous year. The largest number 
of cases during 1956-57 was m the Central Railway (9,669), the 
amount of fine imposed being Rs. 22 528 The Southern Railway 
abolished the penalty of imposition of fines 

Deductions for Damage or Loss — The number of cases of irregular 
deductions on account of damage or loss decreased to 58 m 1956-57 
from 97 in the previous year 

Other Deductions— No breaches of the provisions relating to de- 
ductions for absence from duty and on account of attachment orders 
issued by the Courts came to notice during the year under review 
Observance of the provision authorising deductions for refund of 
loans and cost of stores purchased from the Co-operative Societies 
was also reported to be satisfactory on all Railways However, 477 
cases of excessive or unauthorised deductions for recovery of house 
rent, water charges, subscriptions to Railway Institute, etc, came to 
light and necessary steps were taken for their early rectification 

Unpaid Wages— As usual, there were a number of cases, where 
employees had failed, for one reason or the other, to receive wages 
earned by them The total amount of unpaid wages was Rs 24 20 
lakhs in 1956-57 as against Rs. 22 78 lakhs m the previous year. 

Claims— Under Section 15 of the Act, an employee can apply for 
necessary directions to the ‘Authority’ appointed under the Act m 
connection with matters relating to deductions from wages or 
delayed payment of wages. According to the available information, 
2,660 applications for non-payment or delayed payment of wages and 
106 for wrongful deductions were preferred during the year under 
review Of these 2,766 cases, 1,155 were decided m favour of the appli- 
cants, 87 against them, 67 were withdrawn and 1,457 were pending 
disposal with the Authorities at the close of the year The total 
amount (including compensation) directed to be paid to the applicants 
as a result of preference of claims was Rs. 1,61,057 during 1956-57 

Contractors’ Establishments — The establishments of Railway con- 
tractors employing labour directly or through sub-contractors 'on an 
average of 20 or more persons a day in any month during the preced- 
ing 12 months are covered under the Payment of Wages Act. The 
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Officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery inspected 513 contrac- 
tors’ establishments and detected 2 076 irregularities during 1956-57, 
as against 561 establishments inspected and 1,550 irregularities de- 
tected in the previous >ear, 1,323 irregularities were rectified during 
1956-57 as compared to 985 in the previous year The percentage of 
rectification of irregularities remained the same as in the last year 
(64) 

Annual Returns — -Rule 17 of the Payment of Wages (Federal 
Railway) Rules, 1938 requires the Railway Administrations to submit 
an annual return giving details of number of persons employed, total 
amount of wages paid deductions made therefrom on account of fines, 
damage or loss and breach of contracts and disposal of proceeds of 
fines realised Railway establishments furnishing information for the 
year under review emplo\ed 5 39.263 adults, 15,535 substitutes and 
46 children The amount of wages paid totalled Rs 57,02,39,195. The 
amount of fines realised in 13.157 cases was Rs 38.090 and proceeds of 
deductions made on account of damage or loss amounted to Rs. 25.880 
in 5,705 cases The proceeds of deductions were utilised for the beno- 
fit of staff on cost of medical relief, grants to Railway institutes and 
recreational clubs assistance to Railway employees towards educa- 
tion dieting charges, etc 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOMBAY DOCK LABOUR BOARD 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 1959* 

The employment opportunities for workers declined during the 
year under review due to considerable fall in traffic in the Port The 
average employment for the \ear dropped from 215 manshifts last 
year to 13 8 in 1958-59 The monthly average employment during the 
year 1958-59 fluctuated widely being the highest (221) m July 1958 
and lowest (8 5) in Februarv 1959. depending upon the fluctuations in 
the oort traffic While the volume of imports fell due to import res- 
trictions, there was not much improvement m the volume of exports 
from the country The position worsened further with the import of 
food grams by tankers which were previously carried by dry cargo 
vessels The tonnage of cargo handled by stevedore labour during the 
year under review dropped bv 8 lakh tons as compared to the last 
year. 

The fall in average employment opportunities contributed to the 
increase in the expenses of the Board incurred on account of mini- 
mum guarantee and attendance allowance paid to workers. The 
minimum guarantee, for instance, accounted for an expenditure of 
about Rs. 13 lakhs as compared to Rs. 8 lakhs incurred last year. The 
expenditure on attendance allowance went up by about Rs 1 lakh as 
compared to the last year However, the earnings of the workers did 
not show much decline, the figures being Rs 18541 and Rs 176 91 for 
1957-58 and 1958-59 respectively This became possible on account of 
the piece-rate system 

To meet the increasing expenditure on minimum guarantee and 
attendance allowance, the rate of levy was revised twice during the 
year On 1st May 1958, it was decided to step up the levy from 75 

*A summary of the Annual Report of the Bombay Doeh Labour Board for the year ended 
Starch, I95S, was published in Xoveiuber 193S tasue of the I idiai Labour Caret (e 
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per cent, of the daily wage rate to 125 per cent. Simultaneously, it 
was decided that the employers of" monthly labour should pay pro- 
rata administrative charges In the month of November, 1956 again it 
became necessary to raise the levy to 140 per cent. 

As a result of Government’s decision on Choudhury Report, addi- 
tional benefits, such as, grant of P T O facilities, increasing the num- 
ber o! casual leave from 7 to 10 days, increasing paid holidays from 
8 days to 11 days and reckoning 50 per cent of dearness allowance for 
the purpose of provident fund contribution and gratuity, were granted 
to the stevedore workers In case of piece-rated workers, it was 
further decided to reckon processing allowance also for the purpose 
of provident fund contribution and gratuity The Board also granted 
interim relief of Rs 5 in dearness allowance as recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission with retrospective effect from 1st July, 1957 
and the arrears were paid to the workmen during the year 

The Industrial relations between the Board and its employees 
continued to be cordial during the period under review except for a 
five day strike by foremen and chargemen. and an 11 day strike by 
stevedore workers. The latter was in response to the call given by 
the All-India Port and Dock Workers Federation to the major Ports 
in the country. During the year under review, a few local demands 
were referred to Shn F. Jeejeebhoy for arbitration Two references 
concerning the Board’s employees were also made to Industrial 
Tribunals. One related to certain defects m the working of the piece- 
rate scheme and special allowance to monthly workers which was 
adjudicated upon and an Award was given As the union concerned 
was not satisfied with the Award it filed a petition m the Supreme 
Court which is pending. The other which related to the dispute 
between the Board and its distribution peons who claimed revision 
of their scale and change of designation, was pending before the 
Industrial Tribunal 

There was an all round improvement in the matter of discipline 
among the workers. During the year under review, the number of 
complaints received and the workers involved were 294 and 945 res- 
pectively as compared to 1,042 and 2,410 respectively during the last 
year. During the year, 17 cases were referred to the Deputy Chairman 
for higher punishment Punishment ranging from 2 days to 3 weeks 
was awarded by the Deputy Chairman to 38 workers 

The Board continued to provide welfare amenities on a large 
scale to workers This necessitated stepping up of levy relating to 
Welfare Fund from 6 np to 20 nP with effect from 1st May, 1958 
During the year under review, maternity benefits were made avail- 
able to the family of the workers 55,438 workers and their family 
members took treatment at the Dispensary of the Board A dispensary 
was also opened at the housing colony for the benefit of the residents 
of the colony The canteen of the Board continued to be popular and 
another canteen was opened at the booking hall 42 workers took 
treatment for T B at Talegaon Hospital. 25 workers were completely 
cured of the disease and they reported back to their normal duties 
110 workers took indoor treatment an Masma Hospital Bombay 
Other welfare activities, such as, indoor and outdoor sports recrea- 
tional facilities, etc , were also provided during the year 
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The Housing colony of the Board got ready by the middle of the 
year and 560 tenements were allotted to the workers with effect 
from 15th July 1958 The Board decided to charge a rent of Rs. 15 
only per tenement 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

THE EMPLOYEES PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT, 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MORE INDUSTRIES 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the above Act, 
the Central Government have extended the provisions of the said Act 
to the following establishments 

(i) Head office and sales office — situated at 500, Kalbadevi 
Road Bombay 2 — of the Jasmine Mills (Private) Ltd, 
Mahim, Bombay 10. 

(n) Head office — situated at Bombay — of the Simplex Mills 
Company Ltd , Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay 10 
(m) All establishments of Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd , Sakar- 
wadi, via Kanhegaon, District Ahmednagar 

(iv) All establishments of Shri Changdeo Sugar Mills Ltd, PO. 
Changdeo Nagar, District Ahmednagar 

(v) All establishments of the Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd, 
Lakshmvwadi, PO Kopergaon, District Ahmednagar 

(v) All establishments of the Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd. 
Ravalgaon. District Nasik. 

(The Gazette of India, dated July 11, 1959) 


THE VIZAGAPATAM DOCK WORKERS (REGULATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT) SCHEME, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section ( 1 ) of section 
4 of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, the 
Central Government have framed the above Scheme The object of 
the Scheme is to ensure greater regularity of employment to dock 
workers and to secure that adequate number of dock workers is 
available for the efficient performance of dock work The scheme pro- 
vides for the constitution of Vizagapatnam Dock Labour Board and 
Us functions, appointment of Dock Labour Officer(s) and his/their 
duties, procedure for registration of existing and new workers and 
promotion and transfer of workers, guaranteed minimum wages to 
workers, holidays, pay in respect of unemployment and under- 
employment, provident fund and gratuity, dock workers welfare 
fund, penalties, etc. 

(Gazette of India, dated the 11th July 1959) 


COAL MINES RESCUE RULES. 1959 
tn exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (r) to (w) of sec- 
tion 58 of the Mines Act, 1952, the Central Government have framed 
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the above Rules. They shall apply to (i) Jhana coalfield m Bihar, 
(n) Ranigunj coalfields in Bihar and West Bengal, ( 11 ) Pench and 
Kanhan valley and Sarguja coalfields in Madhya Pradesh, (iv) Coal 
mines in the districts of Sahdol Bilaspur and Raigarh in Madhya 
Pradesh; (v) Smgarem coalfields in Andhra Pradesh, (vi) Chanda 
coalfield in Bombay, (vn) Gindih Bokaro and Karanpura coalfields 
m Bihar; (viii) Talchar coalfield in Orissa, and (ix) Coal mines in the 
State of Assam. They shall come into force on such date as the Central 
Government may, by notification, appoint The rules provide, inter 
aha, for the constitution of Rescue Station Committee for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of Rescue Stations for the 
above areas; Fund and accounts conduct of rescue work, etc These 
rules will repeal the Coal Mines Rescue Rules, 1939 

(Notification No G S R 873, dated the 6th July 1959 — The Gazette 
0 / India, July 25. 1959) 


THE BIHAR MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 
The above Act received the assent of the Governor of Bihar on 
the 30th April 3959. The Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill 
was published in February 1959 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 
(Notification No G.S R 873 dated the 6th July 1959 — The Bihar 
Gazette, dated the 19th May 1959) 


DRAFT KERALA EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL 
BENEFITS) RULES, 1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (d) to (h) of sub- 
section (i) of section 96 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 
and in supersession of the existing rules on the subject, the Govern- 
ment of Kerala propose to frame the above Rules These have been 
published in the State Gazette for general information Mam provi- 
sions of the draft rules relate to the establishment of dispensaries 
etc., and medical benefits under the service system and Panel System 
(Notification No L8 16234/59/L&LAD, dated the 5th June 1959— 
Kerala Gazette No. 26, dated the 30th June 1959). 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, 1936— PROPOSED EXTENSION TO 
CERTAIN ESTABLISHMENTS IN UTTAR PRADESH 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (5) of section 
1 of the above Act, the Government of Uttar Pradesh propose to 
extend the provisions of the said Act to the following establishments 
with effect from the 7th July 1959 — 

"Establishments situated m Uttar Pradesh in which any work 
relating to the construction, development or maintenance of build- 
ings, roads, bridges or canals is being carried on. and wherein or 
within the precincts of which ten or more workers were working 
on any day of the preceding twelve months” The draft notification 
has been published in the State Gazette for general information and 
will be taken into consideration on or after October 15 1959 

(Notification No 3125(SM)/XXXVI-A-118S(SM)/58 dated the 
7th July 1959). 
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DECISION 

A DISPUTE CANNOT BE AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE UNLESS 
THERE IS IDENTITY IN THE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE OF 
THE PERSON WHO IS THE SUBJECT OF DISPUTE AND OF 
THE WORKMEN WHO ARE PARTIES TO THE DISPUTE- 
DECISION OF THE MYSORE HIGH COURT 
On a petition, made by the management of the M S.K. Mills Com- 
pany Ltd , Gulbarga against the decision of Labour Court, Hubli 
reinstating their employee — Shri G. R Kembhavi an Assistant Spin- 
ning Master, the Mysore High Court decided that the dispute was not 
an Industrial Dispute within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes 
Act because it was espoused by a clerks’ Union which had no direct 
or substantial interest in the employment, non-employment or condi- 
tions of employment of Shri Kembhavi The facts of the case were 
as follows: — 

Shri G R Kembhavi was employed as Assistant Spinning 
Master of the petitioner company and was drawing Rs 382 pm in- 
cluding all allowances His services were terminated by the company 
with effect from 17th February 1957 on payment of one month’s salary 
in lieu of notice period He approached the M S K Mills Clerks' 
Union to take up his case The Unions’ general body passed a resolu- 
tion demanding reinstatement of Shri Kembhavi Conciliation pro- 
ceedings failed and the Government of Mysore referred the case to 
the Labour Court, Hubli describing it as an industrial dispute The 
Labour Court decided the dispute in Shri Kembhavi’s favour and 
ordered his reinstatement 

The company appealed to the Mysore High Court praying for the 
issue of ar. order quashing the award of the Labour Court The com- 
pany's counsel argued that ( 1 ) Kembhavi was not a workman at all, 
(n) there was no such community of interest between the Union and 
Shri Kembhavi as to entitle the Union to espouse his cause and raise 
an industrial dispute, and (in) the termination of services of Shri 
Kembhavi by the company was in accordance with the accepted con- 
tractual rights of an employer and it was not a dismissal by way of 
punishment for misconduct and that in the absence of any proof of 
mala-fides or unfair labour practice on the part of the company it 
could not have been made the subject of an industrial dispute at all 
On behalf of the Union it was argued that Shri Kembhavi was a 
workman as his salary was less than Rs 500 p m and that he and the 
members of the Clerks’ Union being workmen it could be said that 
workmen as a class or as a whole were directly and substantially 
interested in the employment, non-employment or conditions of em- 
ployment of Shri Kembhavi The Union agreed that the question of 
communAy oi interest was important and should he considered orAy 
where workmen espouse the cause of a non-workman but when both 
were workmen that fact itself was sufficient to establish community 
of interest between them 

The High Court agreeing with the ratiocination of the Counsel 
for the Company ‘that unless there is identity m the conditions of 
service of the person who is the subject of dispute and of the work- 
men, who are parties to the dispute, it cannot be said that there is 
such community of interest between them as to convert the dispute 
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into an industrial dispute when the workmen espouse the cause of 
the workmen who is the subject of the dispute decided that Shri 
Kembhavi was a workman but his conditions of service were different 
from those of the clerks and, therefore, the Clerks’ Union could not 
be interested in his conditions of service unless a substantial majority 
of workmen of the class to which he belonged were among the mem- 
bers of the Union. It, therefore, held that the Labour Court, Hubh 
had no jurisdiction to entertain and adjudicate upon the dispute 
referred to it by the Government of Mysore because it was not an 
industrial dispute in terms of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
Accordingly, the award of the Labour Court was quashed and the 
petition allowed. (Source- All India Reporter, July 1959, pp 180— 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— JUNE 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows- — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 35,400. i e by 
18.2 per cent. At the end of the month the number of 
applicants on the Live Registers was 12,87,783 as against 
12,52,214 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 35.569 i e by 28 per cent. 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 6 2 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined in private and public sectors both Of the 
vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the month, 905 
per cent were in Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and Local Bodies. The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges declined from 7,888 
during the previous month to 7,795 during the month under 
review, ie. by 1.2 per cent 

(in) The particulars of 1.61.637 applicants as against 1,51.112 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during June 1959 was 26.531 as compared to 25,537 in May 
1959, thus recording an increase of 3 9 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following table — 
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(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 32 closures in 29 of which 
1,253 workers were affected, as against 29 closures affecting 1,349 
workers in 9 cases in the preceding month Of the 32 closures 13 were 
due to the end of the season 5 due to shortage of raw material, 4 due 
to trade reasons, 2 each due to general cleaning, financial loss and 
premises being asked to be vacated by the owners and one each due 
to death of the owner, accumulation of stocks and break-down of 
machinery The reasons for one closure are not known. 

(c) Retrenchment — In tho States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 14 units affecting 234 workers in 11 cases. 
Besides, 142 workers were retrenched in Kerala, the number of units 
involved was not known In the previous month, retrenchments were 
reported from 22 units affecting 1,200 workers The main reasons for 
the retrenchment were financial loss, shortage of work and completion 
of work 

(d) Lay Off— In the States supplying information 36 units laid 
off 8,722 workers mainly due to shortage of work, accumulation of 
stock, break-down of furnace ard trade reasons 

(e) Employment m New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures— In the States supplying information 59 new factories were 
registered in 38 of which about 1,313 workers were proposed to be 
employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories— Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment situation 

Working or Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, recti- 
fied Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross 
violations or against habitual defaulters The table below shows the 
number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and con- 
viction obtained during the month of June 1959, under the Factories 
Act, Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Unions 
registered, etc , under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are given 
in a separate table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, etc , is given in separate para- 
graphs, 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1945 
In Madras two standing orders were certified during the month 
bringing the total of standing orders certified to 777. In Uttar Pradesh, 
four concerns applied for certification of Standing Orders and 
Standing Orders of three concerns were certified during the month 
under review In West Bengal, seven standing orders were received 
for certification and four standing orders were certified 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh, an amount of Rs 3.065,75 was paid as com- 
pensation in respect of fatal cases during the month In Kerala, seven 
cases were decided during the month and a sum of Rs 370.32 was dis- 
bursed as compensation In Madras an amount of Rs 33,818 99 was 
deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation in 
respect of seventeen fatal and ninety-three non-fatal cases. In 
Rajasthan , three fatal and two non-fatal cases were decided during 
May 1959 and a sum of Rs 8,097 54 was distributed as compensation 

Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, workers’ education classes in Hindi, Urdu, 
Telgu and English were continued to be held during the month. In 
Mysore, training classes in certain crafts like Engineering Trades and 
non-Engmeermg Trades at various Industrial Training Institutes and 
centres in the State were continued In Uttar Pradesh, the adult 
education classes were continued to be held at four welfare centres 
during the month In West Bengal, training classes in crafts like 
sewing, knitting and leather work were continued to be held in 
Plantation Centres as usual In Delhi, literacy classes were held in 
three welfare centres which were attended by 476 workers. 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, the labour welfare centres continued to func- 
tion actively during the month A handicrafts exhibition was orga- 
nised at the Azamabad Welfare Centre in May 1959 and it was de- 
cided to reward the lady workers whose exhibits were adjudged as 
best In Bihar an annual function of the State Labour Welfare 
Centre, Dalmianagar was celebrated, which was largely attended. In 
addition, the opening ceremony of ‘C’ type Labour Welfare Centre, 
at Motipur was inaugurated by the Deputy Labour Minister, Bihar on 
7th June 1959 The other welfare centres in the state continued to 
function actively as usual In Mysore, the State Government sanc- 
tioned a labour welfare centre and steps had been taken to secure a 
building to establish the same at Bijapur. In Rajasthan, labour wel- 
fare centres continued to function as usual Besides, a film was 
exhibited in some of the Labour Welfare Centres In Uttar Pradesh, 
usual welfare activities were carried on with great zeal and 
enthusiasm These comprised indoor and outdoor games, music con- 
cert, Social Service Camps, debate and wrestling matches In West 
Bengal, all the welfare centres continued to function as usual. The 
Labour Welfare Workers visited the labour colonies and delivered 
lectures on Health and Hygiene, Adult Education, Evil effects of 
Strike 2nd Five Year Plan Cleanliness, and Cottage Industries Other 
activities included cinema shows, musical functions, folk songs and 
tournaments of outdoor and indoor games at different Centres in 
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the State. Above all, the activities of Naihati and Telmipara Labour 
Welfare Centres were tape recorded by the All India Radio, Calcutta 
which were broadcasted m the Mcudoor Afandali Programme during 
the month under review. In Delhi, the Welfare Activities in eight 
centres remained normal during the month under review. Nine special 
programmes were organised in four centres, three film shows and 
lectures on family planning were arranged. In addition, eight volley 
ball, five carrom and thirteen chess matches were played 

Industrial Housing 

In Rajasthan (Jaipur project), 480 single room and 120 double 
room tenements were proposed to be constructed, out of which 224 
Single room and 110 double room tenements had been constructed 
till May 1959 One hundred and seventy one single room and 105 
double room tenements had been occupied by the workers Under the 
Bhilwara Project, 400 single room and 100 double room tenements 
had been constructed The work on development side was in pro- 
gress. Thirty four single room and 6 double room tenements had been 
occupied by the workers In Uttar Pradesh, under phase IV 6,764 
quarters were to be constructed, and of which 6,692 had been com- 
pleted. Under phase V, 1,994 quarters were to be constructed, and of 
which 16 had been completed and 270 had reached various levels of 
construction. In Delhi, Seven allottees were given possession of the 
quarters m the month— under review— thus bringing the total num- 
ber of quarters occupied by the industrial workers in the Industrial 
Housing Coloney, Najafgarh Road, Delhi to 942 The number of 
quarters lying vacant was 419. 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 
In Andhra Pradesh, a meeting of Evaluation and Implementation 
Committee was held on 25th June 1959 The Committee discussed the 
cases of non-implementation of awards -and agreements. In Assam, 
the first meeting of the Central Committee constituted by the State 
Government to deal with the problem of unemployment among the 
tea labour in the State was held on 12th June 1959 It discussed the 
scope and functions of the committee and other allied subjects relat- 
ing to the problem In Bihar , the third meeting of the Tripartite 
Standing Committee was held at Patna, during the month but could 
not take up all the items of the agenda. The dropped items of the 
agenda were taken up in its adjourned meeting which was held at 
Ranchi on 29th June 1959. In Kerala , a meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Committee for Tile Industry was held which considered 
the report of the sub-committee regarding workload, etc The com- 
mittee also discussed payment of night allowance to workers in the 
tile factories. Besides, the Coir Industrial Relations Council met on 
10th June 1959 and considered the report of the sub-eommittee 
suggesting ways for effective implementation of the standardised 
wage rates and -workloads in Mats and Mattings and Baling Section. 
The question of fixing the quantum of gratuity was also discussed and 
it was resolved to give the following rates for the categories specified 
for every year as a provisional agreement: (i) Rs. 17 50 per year for 
Rehankers, Openers. Bit pickers, carriers and others not categorised 
but getting an average of Rs 2 50 m bailing. Punja pulling, hand- 
braiding, carpetchippmg, fibre carding, spooling, quilting and such 
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others not categorised but getting an average of Rs 2 50 in Mats and 
Matting; and (n) Rs 22 50 per year for other categories The Com- 
mittee agreed to postpone the question of formulating a gratuity 
scheme In Madras , the State Housing Board met on 2nd June 1959 to 
review the progress made in respect of the subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme Besides a conference of the Labour Ministers of 
Southern States was held during the month to evolve a uniform 
policy regarding the fixation of minimum rates of wages for the 
scheduled employments under the minimum wages Act A meeting of 
the Bonus Committee on plantations and a conference on Human 
Relations in Industry also held during the month under review In 
Mysore, the minimum wages committee for nee, flour, dal and oil 
mills toured South Kanara District to conduct enquiries regarding the 
fixation of Minimum Wages The Minimum Wages Committees for 
Agriculture and Tobacco (including Beedi making) manufactory also 
held meetings during the month In Uttar Pradesh, a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Legislature on Labour was held on 10th June 
1959 whtch discussed an amendment m U P Industrial Dispute Act, 
1949 and the progress of subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme Be- 
sides a Trjpartile conference for Sugar Industry was held at Ranikhet 
during the month and the question of payment of bonus by sugar 
factories for the crushing season 1958-59 and payment of interim 
relief in terms of the recommendations of the Wage Board were dis- 
cussed A check up survey into the Old Age Pension Scheme was 
conducted in 39 districts in the State during the month under review 
In Delhi, a meeting of the Delhi Labour Advisory Board was held, 
which considered the various issues. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JUNE 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that in June 1959, there were 102 fresh disputes 
In 97 of these disputes for which information on number of workeis 
involved and man-days lost both are available the maximum number 
of workers involved was 44,707 in units normally employing 1,33 389 
workers The figures for the previous month were 84 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved in 82 disputes was 44 015 in 
units normally employing 73,641 workers The number of disputes 
current at any time during the month was 154 In 148 of them the 
maximum number of workers involved was 78,244 in units normally 
employing 1,71,921 workers The figures for the previous month were 
131 current disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 127 
disputes 59.064 in units normally employing 89,383 workers The 
average number of workers involved in 149 current disputes during 
June 1959, was 77,758 In the preceding month the average number of 
workers involved was 53,755 in 127 current disputes The man-days 
lost were 7,88,798 during June 1959, and 3,54 517 during the preceding 
month The time-loss during June 1958 and the monthly average 
time-loss during the year 1958, was 15,39,111 and 6,49,799 respectively 
The average duration of disputes current at any time was 10 1 days 
during June 1959 and 6 6 in the preceding month It may be men- 
tioned that the figures given above for the months of May and June 
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arc* not strictly comparable, as information relating to Madhya 
Pradesh is not included m the figures for the latter month and for 
Madras in May 1959, due to non-receipt of returns 

Twenty six of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These 
involved 22,688 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 4,41,055 
man-days during the month West Bengal accounted for 12 lock-outs, 
Madras 6, Mysore 3, Punjab 2, Bombay 2 and Kerala one 

One hundred and eleven disputes terminated during ihe month 
of June 1959. Of these 71 lasted for not more than five days each and 
only 15 lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were 
completely or partially successful in 35 cases that terminated during 
the month. They were unsuccessful m 45 cases. The results were 
indefinite in 24 cases and not known m 7 cases. Among the important 
causes of fresh disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” m 30 cases, 
“Wages 'and Allowances” in 21 cases, and “Bonus” m 6 cases. During 
the month under review, a time-loss of 6,60,017 man-days out of the 
total of 7,88,798 i.e 837 per cent was accounted for by the Manufac- 
turing industry group Mining and Quarrying followed next with a 
time-loss of 73,316 mandays l e 9 3 per cent of the total Time-losses 
m other major groups of industries were comparatively low By 
individual industries, considerable time-loss was recorded in Cotton 
Mills (4,31,294 man-days) Cement (44,466 man-days) Paper (26,014 
man-days), Silk Mills (19,079 man-days) and Jute Mills (18,000 man- 
days) under the Manufacturing group, Coal Mines (60,322 man-days) 
under the Mining and Quarrying group and Government Services 
(17,106) under Services 

Madras recorded a time-loss of 3,78,212 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
West Bengal, Bombay, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Bihar 
with a time loss of 1,19.691, 85.482, 59,668, 36,306, 32,795 and 27,065 
man-days respectively Compared to the previous month, the time- 
loss increased m Orissa, Andhra, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Assam 
and Bihar by 50,200. 18,793, 16,147, 8,474, 6,602 and 660 man-days res- 
pectively. It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report. 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Orient Gencr.il Industries Limited Ghore Bidi 
Lane, Narkeldanga, Calcutta (AITUC), reported earlier, was still m 
progress at the end of June 1959, and caused a time-loss of 26.000 man- 
days during the month under review. The work-stoppages m New 
Era Fabrics Ltd., Bombay (AITUC), reported earlier, still continued 
at the end of June 1959, and caused a time-loss of 18,850 man-days 
On the 9th June 1959, all the 1,009 workers of Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
Company Ltd , Nairn, Allahabad, struck work demanding re-instate- 
ment of 4 dismissed workmen The strike was in progress at the end 
of June 1959 and accounted for a time-loss of 15,601 man-days during 
the month under review The lock-outs in Madura Mills Company 
Ltd , m Madurai, Ambasamudram and Tuticonn which started during 
May 1959 as a protest against introduction of new work-load m some 
departments were continuing at the end of June 1959, causing time- 
losses of 1,89,072, 80,860 and 54 964 man-days respectively during the 
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month under review The strike in Orissa Cement Ltd., (Refractory 
Plant), Rajangpur, Sundergarh, which started during March 1959 was 
still continuing at the end of June 1959 accounting for a time-loss of 
29,286 man-days during the month (the cause of the strike is not jet 
known). 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of June 1959, was 228 (Pro- 
visional) as against 85 (Provisional) in the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during June 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them. — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
(The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present session of the 
Lok Sabha). 

Minimum Wapes for Mine Workers — The Industnal Committee 
on Mines other than Coal Mines had recommended at its meeting 
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held in April 1958 (that minimum wages should be made applicable 
to all iron ore and manganese workers Accordingly, a phased pro- 
gramme of extension of the Minimum Wages Act to employments in 
Mines not already covered by the Act has been worked out and steps 
are being taken to implement the same (August 3, 1959) 

Coal Mines Rescue Rules— The revised Coal Mines Rescue Rules 
are likely to be brought into force within a period of six months 
However, sites have already been selected for the establishment of 
the rescue stations and steps are being taken to acquire the same 
(August 3, 1959) 

State Awards /or Public Undertakings — The Government of 
India have decided to give some awards to public undertakings evety 
year The scheme at present is conhned to public undei takings run 
by the Central Government In determining the award for any unit 
due consideration would be given to a number of factors including, 
among others, significant increase m production over the pro- 
grammed target, profits, labour relations, and any special contribu- 
tion which the unit might have made to the economy, through 
research, discovery of new process, design method, etc of produc- 
tion. (August 3, 1959). 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE INDIAN LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 

Main Recommendations/Conclusions 
Industrial Disputes — In the 17th session of the Indian Labour 
Conference which was held at Madras from 27th to 29th July 1959, 
under the Presidentship of Shn G L Nanda, the Union Minister for 
Labour and Employment, it was agreed that there should be greater 
recourse to mediation and arbitration for settlement of industrial 
disputes and recourse to adjudication should be avoided as far as 
possible Matters of local interest not having wider repurcussions 
should os a general rule be settled through arbitration There would, 
however, be no compulsion from the Government m this matter The 
cases of refusal to have recourse to arbitration even in minor matters 
are to be reported to the Implementation and Evaluation machinery 
in the States or at the Centre as the case might be The Conference 
agreed that a panel of arbitrators should be maintained by Govern- 
ment in order to help the parlies lo choose suitable arbitrators The 
parties, however, would be at liberty to choose arbitrators from out- 
side the panel The principles and forms enunciated in awards and 
judicial decisions on important issues relating to industrial relations 
should be compiled, codified and published and made available for the 
guidance of arbitrators The Central Government would examine 
afresh the applicability of the Indian Arbitration Act as far as the 
arbitration procedure laid down in the Industrial Disputes Act is 
concerned 

Trade Untons — A proposal to make it obligatoiy for trade unions 
to prescribe a minimum membership fee of As 4 per month was 
accepted and it was decided that a statutory provision should be 
made for this purpose The Conference agreed that registrars of trade 
unions should be empowered to inspect account books, membership- 
registers, etc, so that they could verify the correctness of annual 
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returns submitted by the unions Also the work of the registrars 
should be decentralised m order to avoid delay in registering unions 
The Conference was not in favour of placing any restrictions on the 
number of unions that might be registered. On the question of recog- 
nition of trade unions, it was agreed that where there was only one 
union, the employers might recognise that union, even if it did not 
fulfil the condition of 15 per cent membership or of one year’s stand- 
ing Where there are more than one union and none of them fulfils 
the membership condition, no one will be entitled to recognition The 
Conference did not favour the suggestion that a union having the 
largest membership even if it was less than 15 per cent should be 
recognised It was also agreed that a union would be entitled to 
recognition if it had not committed any breach of the Code of 
Discipline for one year after claiming such recognition Failure to 
observe the Code by a union after it had agreed to abide by it would 
entail withdrawal of recognition normally for a period of one year 
In that case, it would be open to the employer to recognise another 
union during this period provided if fulfilled all conditions for 
recognition. 

Appellate Tribunal and Works Committees— It was agreed that 
the question of reviving the Labour Appellate Tribunal should be 
considered further in the light of the views expressed by different 
parties and the Conference. As regards the Works Committees, the 
Conference decided to set up a Committee to suggest measures to 
improve the working of these committees 

Domestic Workers — On the question of service conditions of 
domestic workers the Conference came to the conclusion that any 
legislative measures for this purpose would not be feasible for the 
present The Conference approved the pilot scheme drawn up by the 
Union Government for setting up a special employment office at 
Delhi for the purpose of registration and placement of domestic 
workers It was felt that experience gamed from the working of this 
scheme might provide the basis for further action in regard to this 
matter 

General Policy — The Conference agreed that legislative and 
administrative policies of the Central and State Governments and the 
policies of the employers and workers organisations should not run 
counter to the broad lines of policy that may be recommended by 
the Conference from time to time after full tripartite discussions. 


TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN DURING THE THIRD PLAN 

An assessment of the requirements of craftsmen and technicians 
during the Third Five Year Plan will be made by the Committee on 
Craftsmen Training and Technical Education at Secondary Education 
Level, set up the Planning Commission’s Working Group on Techni- 
cal Education. The Committee will also draw up a programme for 
craftsmen training during the Third Plan which will be later con- 
sidered by the Working Group on Technical education 

At present there are various public and private organisations in 
the country catering to the needs of craftsmen training and technical 
education. The Ministry of Defence started a pilot scheme for the 
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training of civilian staff to meet their requirements The Committee 
felt that it is necessary to coordinate this with similar efforts by the 
Ministries of Railways, Iron and Steel and Labour and Employment 
and Directorate-General of Posts and Telegraphs 

The requirements of the Ministries of Railways, Defence and 
the Directorate-General of Posts and Telegraphs are generally met 
by their own training schemes for technicians The Committee was 
of the view that major industries should also have their own training 
schemes. 

The training programme of the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment (Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment) envis- 
ages increasing the training capacity in the Industrial Training Centres 
from 10,500 at the end of the First Plan to 40,000 by the end of the 
Second Plan According to an earlier assessment about 1 27 lakhs 
craftsmen would be required everv \ear during the Second Plan To 
make up the short-fall and also to meet the increasing demands 
during the coming years it was estimated that the training capacity 
would have to be expanded with an additional one lakh seats during 
the Third Five Year Plan 

As regards instructors for the institutions, it was estimated that 
about 4,050 instructors would be required by the end of the Second 
Plan and another 10,000 or even more would be required during the 
Third Plan The total capacity of the training institutes at present is 
about 800 The Committee will consider programmes for training 
adequate number of instructors 

The Committee may work in cooperation with similar Com- 
mittees or the Working Groups on Education of State Governments 
It was suggested that at the State level also there should be co- 
ordination of all technical training programmes implemented by 
different departments While finalising its proposals the Committee 
will take into account the efforts made by the various Central 
Ministries and Departments and prepare a coordinated picture 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COLLIERIES 
The collieries reported to be working during the month of April 
1959 numbered 834. The average daih employment in these collieries 
was 3,63,007 The percentage of absenteeism was of the order of 14 11 
The overall cash earnings of the workers per week for the whole of 
Indian Union was Rs 21 80, the corresponding figures for Jharia and 
Raniganj coal-fields being Rs 22 35 and Rs 21.33 respectively 
Statewise employment for the month is given below 
Assam — 1.349, West Bengal — 1 14 360. Bihar — 1,73.683, Orissa — 
5.131; Madhya Pradesh— 41.761 Bombay — 5,379, Andhra— 17 391 

Rajasthan — 306; Madras — 647, and Total (India) — 3,63,007 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCILS— SETTING UP OF 
PRODUCTIVITY TEAMS 

The Governing Body of the National Productivity Council at its 
meeting held m New Delhi on 23rd July 1959 decided to launch a 
country-wide campaign for increasing productivity by organising a 
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large number of productivity teams for conducting intensive studied 
and stimulating technical exchange within the industry during the 
next few months These productivity teams consisting of ten mem- 
bers each will be divided into ‘Subjects Teams’ and ‘Industry Teams’; 
the former having on them representatives of different industries 
and latter consisting of representatives of the same industry. In the 
case of ‘Industry Teams’, which will be planned on all-India basis, 
the subjects of Study will include specific problems of the industry 
concerned, whereas the studies by ‘Subjects Teams’ will include such 
subjects as organisation structure, joint consultation, international 
communications, incentive schemes, job evaluation, materials handl- 
ing, welfare activities and safety measures. 

The teams will include representatives of workers, trade 
unionists, employers and managements from the public and private 
sectors and will visit various industrial units in important industrial 
centres to hold discussions with representatives of organisations and 
institutions dealing with subjects of their interest. These teams will 
enable the industries to increase the general level of productivity by 
benefiting from the experiences and techniques introduced by the 
progressive managements 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE CALTEX (INDIA) LTD, NEW DELHI AND 
THEIR WORKMEN COMPRISING LABOUR, TRANSPORT 
AND SERVICE STAFF, IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI, 
REPRESENTED BY THE PETP.OLEUM WORKERS’ UNION, 
NEW DELHI 

The representatives of the Petroleum Workers' Union, New Delhi 
and the management of the Caltex (India) Ltd , New Delhi signed, on 
the 8th July 1959, a memorandum of settlement in the course of con- 
ciliation proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
settlement shall be binding until 30th June 1962 and thereafter it can 
be terminated by giving two months’ notice by either party Salient 
features of the settlement are given below'. — 

(i) Reclassification of jobs and revision of job titles — AH the jobs 
m the labour, service, security and transport categories have been 
reclassified and grouped into different grades viz , A, B, C and D Under 
each group job-designations have also been made more specific 

(u) Wage Scales — The following wage scales have been brought 
into force with effect from the 1st January 1959 


Grade 

Job? 

Wage Seale 

A 

1 General Workman, Sweep et. Watchman, Fe>n . 

P.? 40— 2—60— EB— 2J— 65 

B 

Head Poon, Ginger, Filling Operator 

Rf 43 — 2 — 65 — EB — 21 — W 

C 

laght Vehicle Driver, Painter, Fitter, Carpenter 

P.«. T 0 — 3 — 83 — EE — i —105 
— EB— 5 — WO. 

D 

Heavy Vehicle Driver . . . . j 

Tit HD — 100— EB— 5— 123 
—FB~ 3—130 



It was agreed that each permanent workman on the rolls of the 
Company at the time of the settlement would be given a special ad- 
justment equal to two increments in the existing scale with a minimum 
• of Rs. 3 as per settlement dated 25th May 1955. This would take 
retrospective effect from 1st Apul 1958. 

(ni) Annual Increments — Increments will normally be granted 
after the completion of one year’s continuous and regular service with 
the Company The scale increment will not be reduced or withheld 
without observing the procedure for desciplinary action The quantum 
of annual increment will depend upon the ability, work and merit of 
individual employees of which the Company shall be the sole judge 

(iv) Dearness Allowance — It will be calculated on the Delhi 
Labour Cost of Living Index with 1944=100 as base published by the 
Delhi Labour Bureau It will come into effect from the 1st April 1958 
It will be paid at the rate of Rs 75 for the wage slab of 151—160 and 
will increase or decrease by Rs 6 with a rise or fall in the index by 10 
points. In addition, workmen drawing basic wages of Rs 7G and above 
will get another Rs. 3 per month as dearness allowance with effect 
from 1st January 1959 The surcharge of Rs 3 per month in deal ness 
allowance will be discontinued with effect from 1st April 1958 

(v) Bonus— Bonus for the years 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960 
will be paid to every workman covered by this settlement and who 
has been in service of the Company continuously for 30 days or 
more during the year for wduch bonus ’S payable, at the rate of >rd 
of the basic wages earned by edch workman during the year in 
question The interim payment of bonus for the years 1956 and 1957 
already made will be deducted fiom the amount thus due In case 
of workmen who were dismissed for misconduct involving anv 
financial loss to the Company, the amount of such loss shall be 
deducted from the bonus payable 

(vi) Contract Labour— In order to allay the workers’ apprehen- 
sion regarding transfer of jobs to contractors the management shall 
secure gradual reduction/elimmation of the contract system of 
labour where feasible 

(vn) Gncuanec Procedure— A gnevance procedure has been 
evolved under which every workman will have the right to present 
any personal grievance to his immediate superior and thereafter if 
still dissatisfied, to each level of authority up to the District Mana- 
ger. 

The benefits granted under this settlement will not be admissi- 
ble to the part-time labour employed by the Company 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Na'ional and Gnndlai/s Bank Disputes — The management and 
employees’ union of the National and Grindlays Bank, Delhi agreed 
to settle their disputes by mediation This agreement was reached 
on the 20th July 1959 at the intercession of the Union Minister for 
Labour and Employment. The employees agreed to take recourse 
to voluntary arbitration, if mediation failed, and the management 
agreed to consider adoption of such a course. 
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V N Seminar an Management of Public Industrial Enterprises 
—A seminar of Management of Public Industrial Enterprises m the 
region of Asia and the Far East organised by the United Nations in 
cooperation with the Government of India will be held in New 
Delhi from December 1 to 11. 1959 Representatives of the sixteen 
countries of the ECAFE region will participate m the seminar. The 
purpose of the Seminar is to bring together actively working 
managers of public industrial enterprises from the countries ol the 
region The participants will discuss procedures and problems of 
such enterprises as viewed from the managerial point of view. The 
emphasis will be on the peculiar position of public enterprises as 
contrasted with private industrial plants on the one hand, and regu- 
lar departmental activities of Government on the other hand 

Employment Exchanges— The Employment Exchanges secured 
jobs for 25,537 persons during May 1959 Of these, 5,551 were employ- 
ed under the Central Government, 14,552 under the State Govern- 
ments, 3,113 under the quasi-Government establishments and local 
bodies and the rest under other employers The number of persons 
registered with the Exchanges and the number of vacancies notified 
to the Exchanges during May 1959, were 1,94,396 and 44,122 respec- 
tively The number of employers who utilised the services of the 
Exchanges during the month was 7,888 

Employment Situation in Madras State— The number of regis- 
trations at the exchanges, the number of placements effected and 
the number of employers utilising the services of exchanges during 
the month of June 1959 in the Madras State were 24,117, 2,680 and 
1,004 respectively The number of applicants on the Live Register 
was 1,24,817 at the end of June 1959. 

Vocational and Technical Training — The number of persons 
undergoing training in various vocational and technical trades under 
the Craftsmen and Displaced Persons Training Scheme was 27,080 
at the end of June 1959 This, inter aha, included 967 women and 
2.913 displaced persons There were 407 Instructor trainees at the 
Central Training Institutes Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh and 32 women 
instructor trainees at the Industrial Training Institute for Women 
at New Delhi, at the end of June 

Scheme for Training of Craftsmen in Rajasthan — The Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan have started a scheme for training of craftsmen 
in better technique of production in trades such as lock-making, 
carpentry, cooperative organising, foot-wear, wire nails manufactur- 
ing katha manufacture, lead pencils manufacture, paints and varnishes, 
wood seasoning, dyeing and printing, blaeksmithy, electrician’s work, 
gas and electric welding and lac utilisation The selected trainees are 
granted stipends ranging from Rs 60 to 75 per month and also the 
travelling charges for the journey undertaken in connection with the 
training 

Night Shelters for the Homeless — The Central Social Welfare Board 
has sanctioned a grant of Rs 2 07 lakhs for one year for setting up 
38 night shelters in various States, viz, seven in Uttar Pradesh, five 
each m Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab, four each m Kerala, and 
Mysore, two each in Bombay and Rajasthan and one each in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Madras, Onssa and Madhya Pradesh. These shelters are 
meant for the use of working people such as labourers, hawkers, etc. 
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Employees' State Insurance Scheme— With the extension of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme to more areas in Kerala from 
the 11th July 1959, the total number of workers who will get bene- 
fit of the scheme in the State will be 45,000 

Medical benefits under the Scheme have been extended to the 
families of insured persons in certain specific areas of Rajasthan 
from the 28th June 1959 and m ceitam specific areas of Madhya 
Pradesh from the 15lh February and the 1st March 1959 

Constitution of the Works Council in the State-Oivrted Industrial 
Undertakings in Uttar Pradesh— The Government of Uttar Pradesh 
have directed by an order that every industrial undertaking owned 
by the State Government in Uttar Pradesh employing 100 or more 
workmen, the U, P Cooperative Bank Ltd. (including its branches) 
the U.P. Cooperative Federation Ltd (including its branches), and 
the Cooperative Milk Supply Unions (including their branched shal ! 
each constitute a Works Council composed of the representatives of 
the management and the workmen The mam objects of the Works 
Council' are to provide a recognised means of consultation between 
the management and the workmen to promote measures for secur- 
ing and preserving amity and good relations between them, to pie- 
vent friction and to encourage proper understanding 

Permanent Conciliation Board for State Owned Industrial Under- 
takings in Uttar Pradesh — The Government of Uttar Pradesh have 
decided to set up a permanent Conciliation Board for the settlement 
of industrial disputes between the State-owned Undertakings. U P 
Cooperative Bank Ltd. (including its branches), the U P Coopera- 
tive Federation Ltd. (including its branches) and Cooperative Milk 
Supply Unions (including their branches) and their workmen The 
headquarters of the Board will be at Lucknow 

Minimum Wanes for Agricultural Labour in Madras—' The 
Government of Madras have issued a preliminary notification urder 
Section 5(l)(b) of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 publishing the 
proposed minimum wages to be fixed under the said Act for t*‘o 
employment in agriculture In the draft notification minimum wages 
for certain categories of workers have been specified 

Works Committee in Rajasthan during 1958 — The number of 
undertakings which were required to constitute Works Committees 
under the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 was 56 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1958 Of these thirty-three had constituted such Committee's bv 
the end of 1957 Five Committees ceased to function and two were 
newly constituted during 1958 Thus. 30 Works Committees were in 
existence at the end of 1958 


Foreign 

COMPENSATION FOR THE REDUNDANT WORKER IN BRITAIN 

In Britain, the issue of compensating redundant wrorkers has 
come to the fore for various reasons Perhaps the most important 
reason is the impact of industrial changes which brings with it 
schemes of modernisation and rationalisation. The higher level of 
unemployment in the past winter has been another important reason 
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Several important compensation agreements have been negotiated 
during the last few months in the cotton and gas industries, the 
railway workshops, and the engineering and maintenance services 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation With the increasing 
consciousness that where large numbers of workers lose their jobs 
through major changes in industry some form of compensation 
should be available, the list continues to grow 

Most schemes already in force all into two mam categories — 
first, where workers receive a fixed sum, often a week’s pay, for 
every year of service, the other is to give a long period of notice so 
that the worker can in the meantime look for another job Another 
variation is to pay the redundant worker the surrender value of his 
policy under the works pension scheme Some schemes have been 
negotiated to cover special circumstances For example, extensive 
reorganisations in the contracting cotton industry has led to a scheme 
whereby workers receive varying amounts — from one_ week’s pay 
for a worker of 21 years, to 30 weeks for a worker of 65 or over. At 
times there is a qualifying period before the provisions relating to 
compensation become applicable In gas, for example, five years m 
the industry are necessary, in coal, the minimum period is two years 

During the period they are looking for a new job, the redundant 
workers may get compensation either as a lump sum or m weekly 
payments In gas industry, where two-thirds of the normal weekly 
wage is paid for each year of service up to a maximum of 13 weeks, 
workers receive a lump sum with additions for the over-45s On the 
other hand, the redundant coal miners are paid compensation weekly 
at two-thirdc the minimum wage, less State unemployment benefit, 
until other work is found or 26 weeks have elapsed In the railway 
workshops, such workers receive two-thirds of their normal pay, less 
unemployment benefit — the rates ranging from a fortnight after three 
years’ service up to 13 weeks after 40 years’ service, irrespective of 
the fact whether work is found or not In case no work can be found, 
payments go on for double the period 

The surveys of redundancy schemes m British, industry conduct- 
ed by various organisations reveal that these are of wide variety 
and that most of them have been negotiated oy the unions and the 
firms and industries concerned One of the most ingenious schemes 
has covered workers in hand tinplate mills where traditional skills 
have had to give way to strip mills The tinplate workers thus ren- 
dered redundant received one point for each year of service under 
46 years of age, and two points for each year after that Highest paid 
workers had a larger sum per point than the less skilled. 
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Among the industries where compensation schemes have been 
evolved under special circumstances like the rationalisation pro- 
gramme, economy reasons, and modernisation are the coal mining, 
London Transport and Railway Workshops. 

Although under the national insurance scheme, the State pa vs 
a weekly benefit to all contributors who are out of wot k. the unions 
have been able to argue with success that some form of compensa- 
tion is essential to case the period of transition and should be addi- 
tional to unemployment benefit Trade unions in Britain have fre- 
quently shown that they do not oppose change in the interests of 
efficiency, better working conditions, and higher living standaid;, but 
have stressed that compensation is necessary to cushion the change 
where it becomes unavoidable 

( Source : British Information Services, BF. 1497) 


POPULATION TRENDS IN THE US 

Out of a total of 175 million, the present working population of 
America is 70 million By 1965, it is expected to go up to 79.2 million 
At piescnt there are 13 million people working on shif’s, but this 
tiguic is moving rapidly upwards. About 2 lakh people per year are 
lcceived as immigrants During the past 59 years, the average work- 
ing life of people has increased from 32 to 42 years According to an 
estimate of the U. S. Department of Labour, the country will need 
to have 74 million employed b> 1965 — with an output of $7.50C per 
worker compared with $6.1 5l) in 1950 The Department also forecasts 
that the number of hours woiked per year may be reduced In fact, 
a six per cent reduction in the hours of work may be obtained by 
1965 Longer vacations, more statutory holidays and a shorter walk- 
ing day are predicted with confidence Some unions are already press- 
ing for a 35-hour week on the basis that people must be kept 
employed by a re-distribution of hours and consequently a spreading 
of earnings By 1965, the U S labour balance sheet should look like 
this. 

Civilian moot . . . '4 4 million 

Annul fnrevs . ... 2 S „ 

Minimum uncmpkij turnt ... 24 „ 

VI l> million 

In 1955, there wore 209 million women in the labour force By 
19C5, their number is expected to go up to 26 2 million Most of this 
increase will be in the youngest and oldest age groups More than 
half of the increase in the total labour force during the decade 1955—65 
will be women 

(Source Industrial Welfare. May-June 1959) 
l rniiik'fi.]:-' 
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CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published in periodicals 
received in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Labour Bulletin ( The Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
U P Allahabad) Decembei 1958 — Motion Study in Industry. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security Association (The 
General Secretariat of the A S S A 154 rue de Lansaune, Geneva), 
April, 1959 — (i) Problems of Sickness Insurance and (h) Regulations 
concerning Insurance coverage of Minor Illnesses— some observa- 
tions based on a Recent Experiment in Italy 

Labour Gazette ( Commissioner of Labour, Government of 
Bombay ), June, 1959 — Employment conditions in the Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments in certain Towns in Bombay State 

Occupational Health Bulletin ( Occupational Health Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa), April, 1959 
— Safety Measures to be observed in the use of Insecticides 

The Indian Worker (17. Janpath, New Delhi), April 27, 1959 — In- 
dustrial Relations in West Bengal. 

The Economic Review (104, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay), July 4, 
1959— Human Relations and Productivity. 

The Eastern Economist (52, Janpath, New Delhi) July 10, 1959- 
Spot light on Social Welfare. 

Indian Finance (116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta), June 27, 1959 
and July 18, 1959— Rut al Manpower and Productivity Movement — A 
World Perspective. 

Capital (5, Mission Roto, Calcutta), July 23, 1959 — Unemployment 
and the Plans. 

American Federatiomst (AFL-C10 Building, 815, Sixteenth Street 
NW , Washington), May-June, 1959 — “Right to Work” Laws Sow the 
Seeds of Depression. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


Andlir i l’radoih 
Asa tin 
li.h.r 

J i m mu A 1\ isliunr 
Ker vl > 

Madhya IV. uli i>h 
Madras . 

Ons* i 
Punj tb 

Hrljuslhlll 

I'ltar I’r.Mlchli 
Vi i ii 1J njral 

Andaman A W«bjr I >}<?><)* 

J)< tin 

lliiuarhal Pradesh 

Manipur 

Tripura 


Total 


Tho above statistic* rel ito to r« organic d Stairs and Union Ttmlnrua and tiny imludc 
es Inn i ted on pi >yment in hot\ipk Eh tones not submitling return* o.ti < jtl for Jammu and K tsh* 
mir, Mysore and Rajasthan in 1010 and Bomb it, Ki ril i and Punjab in JO >H first half for atJiirli 
such cstimati d figures wore not a\ alia bio 

Aourer. Chief Inspci tors of TV lorn* Stall Com mounts 

Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during May, 1959 



Total No. 

Average Daily NuatLc 

of Workers Employed 

State 

C RolU 

1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

Andhra Fradeah . . , 

Bihar ■ i • < ■ 

Bombay . . . • . 

Kerala ..... 

Madhya Pradesh .... 
Madras . ... 

Mysore ..... 

Punjab .... 

Rajiv than .... 

Uttar Fradeah 

West Bengal .... 

Delhi 

Pondicherry .... 

13,(137 

4,96, 93« 
11.417 
51,478 
1,20,099 
7I,3W> 
7,249 
9,5fl2 

1 I,49<> 
54,718 

47.020 

2i.aid 

8.770 

3,5.14 
411 
2,31,572 
5,4.10 
21,350 
58,889 
1. 1,0 91 
l.I.liO 
3,572 
1,944 
21,117 
20 980 
S.31U 

3,411 

1,53,190 
2.S32 
15,81(1 
33,547 
7.( 37 
1.317 
2.091 
3,3 .7 
15 021 
12,(>t>2 
5,232 
1.8 9 

1,907 

30,192 

1,431 

3,783 

10115 

1,050 

1,337 

1,730 

177 

8,814 

7.0o(3 

4 512 
1,3 0 

10,872 
(173 
4,24 9 3 

9 713 
42.949 
1,02,311 
24,994 

4 314 

7 399 
9.888 
44 912 
40,1.17 

18 108 
.7.901 

Total (Max, 1919) . 

8.8)932 

4 09 227 

2.0R,2:13 

80,431. 

7.47,891. 

Total ( V*’- 

8 SI .7*vt 

4.14 448 

2,01.731 

91.210 

7 57 440 

Total (Max. 1931) 

9 09 71.’ 

4 12.'09 

2.58 .789 

81) 9 17 

7 31, Ml 

Average (190S) 

9,00,1 GO 

4,21,910 

2,G2,379 

82,897 

7/7,150 


Source ; OlTiee nf tlic Textile Comnnsin i cr/ Ministry of Commerce and Industry), Govern 
merit of India 


Tadlf. 4 — Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked 
in Coil Mines 



| ' pril 

March 

April 

Average 





|9Js 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Underground 





Arortrgo Daily A umber of 11 orders V 'mpfcrywl . 


2 14 777 

209.547 

2.08 205 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

Open TTorlingt 

Axerijw* Duly Number <.f Workers F mployed 

13 77.091 

53 1.7.0’ 9 

54,17.39. 

53,18 780 

40 813 

43 970 

40.473 

10,973 

’total Number of Marx shifts Worked . | 

Surface 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

. 10 57 022 

11, \ 1.9 15 

10,40,345 

I0 47.S35 

I13 9v, 

1,10 88*. 

1.14 743 

1,14.721 


' 29 47 850 

29 28.1 rs 

29(8 451 

29 71 242 

Total 





Average Daily Number of M orkers 1 mploxcd 


.3.71.433 

3/ 4.7 f. 7 

3 ( .7 899 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

1 9J3001G ■ 

04 07.132 

1 9 V, 33.20 4 

02,97,357 


Sovk* : Chief Inspector of Mine*. Dhanbvl. 
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Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked during May, 
1959 


State 

1 

No, of Spinning Mills and Spinning Departments of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 

Remained 

Closed 

2 

Worked 
One shift 

3 

Worked 
Two shifts 
4 

Worked 
Threo shifts 
5 

Total No. 
of Mills 

0 



2 

1 

5 

5 

13 



1 

I 

1 


3 

Bombay 


20 



101 

199(1) 






7 


Madhya PradeBh 


1 

Z 


ft 

19 







133(3) 

Mysore 


3 



7 

17(1) 




— 


1 


Punjab 


1 

— 

2 

4 

8(1) 

Rajasthan , 



— 




Uttar Pradesh 


7 




24(1) 

West Bengal 





21 

30 








Pondicherry 


— 

— 


2 

3(1) 

Total (May, 1959) . 

48 

24 

181 

210 

480(8) 

Total (April, 1959) . 

45 

23 

187 

217 

480(8) 

Total (May, 1958) . 

40 

43 

189 

198 

477(7) 

Average (1958) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

469(9) 


~N 7b. —T h* figures in brackets relate" 
i »tiplo nbi 


o of the Textilo Commissioner, (Ministry of Commerce and Industry), Govern- 
ment of India. 

Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in May 1959 for Weaving Departments of All Composite 
Mills 




No. of Weaving Departments of Composite Mills which 
durmg the Month 

State 

1 

Remamd 

Hosed 

2 

Worked 

One 

Shift 

3 

Worked 

Two 

Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

5 

Total 

No of 
Mills 

6 

Andhra PradeBh 
Bibar 

Bombay 

JIadhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 

J&StSyy 



15 

3 

8 

•r 

3 

5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

121 

3 

12 

10 

$ 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

32 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

8 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 
173 

6 

18 

25 

11 

I 

4 

9 

17 

17 

4 

3 

Total 5*^. 19 
Total fApnlXl 

9) . . 

40 

13 

173 

60 

292 

50) 

39 

13 

173 

67 

292 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 
Table 7 — Employment Service During June, 1959 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


No. of 




Exchanges 

P.egiatra- 

Appli- 

Appli- 

Employers 

Vacan- 

Vacan- 


at tho 

tiona 

cants 

cants on 

using 

cies 

cies 


ond of 

during 

placed in 

the Live 

the Ex- 

notified 

being 

State 

the 

tho 

Employ- 

Registers 

changes 

during 

dealt with 


Month 

Month 


at the 

during 

tho 

at the 




during the 

end of the 

tho 

Month 

end of the 




Month 

Month 

Month 


Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra . 

19 

1 7,932 

2.423 

89.783 

GOO 

2.334 

5,210 

Assam 

12 

8.437 

ISu 

31.640 

91 

497 

1,085 

Bihar 

20 

9.950 

770 

01.603 

290 

3.1 11 

11,087 

Bombay . 

32 

38,271 

3,970 

1.87.520 

1.233 

4,730 

14,532 

Delhi 

Himachal 

1 

10.007 

037 

01.328 

346 

1,241 

2.287 

Pradesh. 

2 

743 

93 

3 431 

40 

11.8 

330 

Jammu & 








Kishmir 

2 

381 

30 

1,192 

25 

43 


Kerala . 
Madhya 

0 

8, 780 

533 

1,24,130 

242 

1,447 

2.201 

Pradesh. 

16 

13,801 

1.911 

48.707 

385 

4.09D 

0.409 

Madras . 

13 

24,117 

1 2.6S0 

1,24,817 

1,014 

, 5 072 

, 0.672 

Manipur . 

1 

829 

17 

(>.149 

33 

109 

418 

Mysore . 

11 

9,081 

1.143 

45.033 

312 

1,007 j 

3 909 

Orissa 

9 

4,834 

754 

22,126 

198 

1,1-00 

1 3.077 

PowlL 








cherry . 

1 

313 

8 

2.269 

7 i 

12 

142 

Punjab . 

18 

10.295 

| 3.107 j 

5 1(.(3 

970 

3 483 

5,430 

Rajasthan 

14 

12,901 

1,211 

42.049 

015 

3.007 

1 0,073 

Tripura . 

1 

629 

91 

3214 

16 | 

111. 

180 

Uttar 

Pradosh 

33 

34.818 

5 477 

1.5 5.871 

1,185 

(5,587 . 

10,733 

Central 

17 


1.393 

2,10,42? 

236 j 

1,087 | 

0,097 

Estab- 

lishment 
















nation 

office. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

412 

2,103 

Total 

1950) 

Total 

231 

2,29,802 

2’> 671 

| 12 87,783 

7.793 

41.379 

92 379 


229 

1.94,3913 

23 377 

1 12.52,214 

7,888 

44 122 

88 507 

(May, 

1050) 

Total 



200 

1,94,8 >9 

18 «U1 

10 01.573 

6.301 

29.144 

02 000 

1958)' 

Average 

21? 

1,87,617 

19,443 

11,83,299 

6,485 

30,407 

64 080 

(1958) 






Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Em ploy meat. 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on the 
Live Registers by States at the End of June, 1959 


Number of Ipphcants on ihe Lire Registers Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


State 

trial 

Super- 

ServiMs 

Skilled 

skilled 

Services 

3 

Clerical 

'■crvices 

4 

Edu- 

<■/, •.'ll 

5 

D^mesti' 

C 

Unskill- 
s ed 
Services 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 

451 

1.4 1 7 

23 *70 

1585 

3 155 

44.783 

6,814 

89 781 

Assam . . 

lit 

3 015 

3 712 

52 

117 

22.781 

1,293 

31.546 

Bihar . ■ 

5)1 

8 070 

9,445 

911 

1.751 

38,921 

2,270 

61.601 

Bombay . 

1 (>M5 

9.408 

01.107 

9017 

5 1.52 

88 039 

11,131 

1,87.520 

Delhi 

1.428 

5,427 

19.161 

3.923 

7,125 

27511 

2.048 

64 323 

Himachal Pradeeh 

2S 

150 

177 

497 

05 

2.031 

273 

1,431 

Jim mi& Kashmir 

11 

81 

208 

59 

75 

594 

101 

1 1,102 

Kerala . | 

7M 

8 981 

45 041 | 

8.319 

4 093 

.11759 

1,199 

1,24,136 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 J 

7.219 

7,'KII 

5 135 

1,593 

23 710 

2 407 

48.767 

Madras 

91 7 

I fi,817 

10 731 

14,083 

4,287 

(3 770 

4 4C8 

1,24 817 

Manipur . 

(>1 

259 

589 

13132 

24 

2 9l>l 

1,021 

0,149 

Mysore 

i (*25 

3 5’ 5 


5,144 

917 

19-87 

2,209 

45031 

Orissa 

257 

4 173 

.1.709 

<97 

749 

0 951 

2,190 

22,1 2C 

Pondicherry 

4 

113 

317 

217 

89 

l.’84 

125 

2,269 

Punjab 

159 

2014 

12.734 

4(08 

2,371 

27.780 

4 991 

55 1.C3 

Rajasthan 

391 

1,104 

5.920 

II 2*8 

1.181 

10 135 

2.406 

42.1 49 

Tripura . 

s 

204 

152 

CI4 

107 

1,112 

977 

1214 

Uttar Tradesh 

1.328 

14.104 

48.t 51 

3.191 

7 187 

71 129 

0,671 

',69,831 

West Bengal . ; 

1.774 

21,903 

47.330 

139 

1404 

1 34,701 

0.979 

2,16,422 

Total (Juno, 

1059). 

11 1)13 

|.00.« 8 

1.33 V-8 

75.921 

44 038 

1 59,11-9 

62,673 

12,87, 7r 3 

Total (May 

1959). 

9 942 

98.107 

3 17 085 

13.155 

49 705 

5,57 218 

59 602 

12.52 214 

Total (Tune, 

1958). 

6,730 

T0 9i9 

2 80,040 

59 083 

33.871 

5 00.’ 87 

43.141 

10,01,573 

Average (1958) . 

7,418 

) 

78,120 j 

2,87.278 

51,682 

38,025 

5,32,435 

90,132 

10,49,176 


Source— Pi octoratc General of Re ettlemrnt ami Employment 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10 — Earnings op Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 
per Month 


State 

_ 

1956 

1957 

Total 
earnings 
(in thousands 
of Rupees} 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
Eamings*(Rs. 

Total earnings 
(In thousands 
of Rupees) 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
EamingB*(R#.) 

_ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 



75,414 

594-9 

81,811 

1,030-8 

Assam 



47,050 

1,525 9 

50,307 

1,833-0 

Bihar 



1,63,145 

1,233-6 

1,73,448 

1,299 2 

Bombay . 



10,99,521 

1,414-8 

11,11,147 

1,452-0 

Kerala . , 



56,949 

735-9 

48,187 

805-0 

Madhya Pradesh 



33.256 

982-4 

78,291 (P) 

1,138-7(P) 

Madras . 



2.22,576 

950 1 

2,00,313 

978 9 

Mysore 



28,038 

852 5 

14,830 

967-3 

Orissa 



14,923 

948 6 

17,089 

956-8 

Punjab . . 



48,786 

991 0 

60,660 

955-3 

Rajasthan 



12,513 

769 6 

13,498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh , 



2,32,342 

1,014 1 

2,56,189 

1,077-5 

West Bongsl 



6,49,281 

1,141 6 

6,67,168 

1,173-0 

A. & N. Islands 



2,609 

688-8 

1,845 

657 1 

Delhi . • 



67,764 

1,466-9 

72,268 

1,493-4 

Tripura ■ • 



643 

854-3 

555 

933-0 

All the above States 



27,56,830 

1,186-8 

29.07,606 (P) 

1,233 -9(F) 


•Relate to re-organised States and exclude Railway workshops aDd factories belonging to 
groups Rood, Beverages, Tobacco and Oins and Presses. 

Source — Annual Report* on the Working of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 
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Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 


April 

1959 

2 

March 
1959 I 
3 I 

April 

1958 

4 

Average 

1958 

6 

J hart a 

Basie Wages 


9 11 

8-97 1 

8 50 

8-71 

Dearness Allownnco 


11-98 

11-63 1 

11-23 

11-63 

Other Cash Payments 


1-87 

1-91 1 

1-37 

1-64 


Total 

22-% 

22-51 1 

21-16 

21 98 

Ranijanj 

Basic Wages 


8-40 

8-46 i 

8-21 1 

8 24 

Dearness Allowance 


11-73 

11 >85 

11-05 1 

11-02 

Other Cash Payments . . 


2 07 

2-02 

1 39 1 

I-C8 


Total 

22 >20 

22-33 

20-63 | 

20 94 


Sour — Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanb&d. 


Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Dearness Allowance 

Minimum 

Basic 

Wages 

2 

June' 
1959 * 

3 E 

May 

1959 

4 

1958 

6 

Average 

1958 

6 

Bombay 

Abmedabad .... 
Sholapnr .... 

Baroda .... 

Indoro 

Nagpur 

Madras 

Kanpur 

Wot Bcngtl 

Its. nP. 
30-00 
28 00 
26 00 
28-00 
30-00 
26-00 
26 00 
30-00 
28 17 

Its. nP. 
83-20 
83-77 
45-50 
77-19 
69-00 
62-83 
60-37 
56 87 
32'60 

Rs. nr. 
88-60 
83 45 
40-50 
75 11 
69-00 
62 43 
68 87 
56 87 
32 60 

Rs. nP. 
70 80 
72 30 
39 00 
65 07 
52 31 

54 34 
53-81 

55 10 
30-00 

Rs nP. 
81-58 
75-31 
44-01 

67 78 
65 17 
61 99 
63 84 
68-48 

31 23 


Source — Monthly Returns on Dearness Allowance. 


Productivity 


Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Month 

1 

Miners and Loaders | 

Output per Man-shift for 

All Persons Employ- 
ed Underground and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons 
Employed Above 
and Underground 

Tons 

2 

Kilograms 

3 

Tons | 

4 

Kilograms 

5 

1 Tons 1 
C 

Kilograms 

7 


1-16 

1,168 46 

0 62 ' 

629 95 

0 43 ' 

436 90 


1 13 

1.148 14 

0 61 . 

619 79 

0 42 

420 74 


1 12 1 

1,137 98 

0 59 

599 47 

0 40 1 

406 62 

Average 1958 , 

1 15 

1,168 46 

0 59 

699 47 

0 42 , 

426 74 


Source— Chief Inspector of Mines Dhanbad. 
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Industrial Disputes 
Table 14 — By States 


Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages during June 1959 







T\ble 15 — By Industries 



Oth. r. (\i>n Mi tnl 



Table 15 — By Industries — contd. 
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Table 15 — By Industries — concld. 
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Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 


Muimuni Number of Workers Intolv d 

low 

Mas 

1950 

Ju e 
1978 

loss’ 

10 or moro but lots than 100 

30 

.-}* 

5.7 

so 

10') or moro but loss than 500 

33 

37 



500 or tuora but less than 1,000 

U 

•, 

12 

12 

1,000 or more but less than 10,000 

14 ' 

11 

8 

10 

10,000 or more 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

Not Known ...... 

5 

1 i 

2 


Total. 

10 2 

81 | 

lib 

124 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Duration 

Number of Terminated Disputes 


, 1959 

May 

1051) 

June 

195S 

At ernge 
1958 

A day or loss 

43 

32 

30 

44 

Moro than a day up to 5 d iys 

23 

23 

28 

38 

Moro than 5 da) a up to 10 d iys 

10 

13 

22 

14 

Moro than 10 days up to 20 days . 

0 

5 

8 

12 

Moro than 20 days up to 30 days . 

4 

b 

« 

0 

Moro than 30 days ... 

IS 

13 

13 

10 

Not Known 


- 

1 

- 

Total 

111 



121 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 

Number of Tornumtod Dispute! 
Total Man-d ijs Lout During a Diij>ulo 


ou™ 

1 1079 

Slav | 
1959 

1078 

j Average 
19SS 

lams than 100 .... 

27 

19 

24 

34 

100 or no’ll but less than 1 ,000 

41 

57 1 

42 

1 * 52 

1,000 or mire but loss than 10.000 

3" 

23 ' 

33 

30 

10,000 or moro but less than 50,000 

8 

7 

4 

1 5 

SO, 000 or moro 

1 

_ 

t, 

2 

Not Known .... 

4 

1 

5 

| 1 

Totai 

111 

92 

lit 

124 


Sovtce t MmlMy Returns of I nd as trial Dispute*. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing ano Mining 
Industries in India 

(Percentage 0/ Manshifts Last to Man-shifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State 

Industry 

June 

May 

June 

Average 


19)0 

1959 

1078 

J958 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Induatr) 


8 4 

7 7 

7 0 

Ahmodibad (a) 



7 8 

7 1 

Shntopur (a) 


13 8 

lb 9 

13 9 

13-b 

Kanpur (A) 




17-4 

13 I 

Kanpur (S.) 




12 3 

') 4 

Kanpur (4) 

Woollen Industry . 



11 3 

8-5 

Cambay (a) 

Engineering 


r> (> 

•21 O 

11 5 

West CongaI(e) 

Coal timing — 

Under ground 

10 9 

in 

lb 2 

12-2 

Coal Fields (d) 

LI 3 

Jo 1 

15-2 

14-0 


(April, 

(March, 

1919) 

;>i( is) 




ion) 




Open Working 

17 3 

J5 7 

10 8 

14 9 



(April, 

(March, 

(April ’58) 



Surface 

ion) 

1959) 



10 G 

It) 7 

11 1 

') 0 



(April, 

(March, 

1979) 

pr.l-58) 







Over All 

M 11 

13 7 

14 1 

13 2 




(March, 

Cpnl ’98) 




1919) 

1979) 



Source {a) Gn»enuuont of Itomtiay, Deputy Commissioner of IaI> >ur (Administration) 

(6) Employer*’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur 
(c) Government of West Bengal, Labour Commissioner, 

(</) Chief Inspector of Minos, Dhinbad 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during May 1959, by Causes 


Industry 

1 


Porccn'ago 

of Absenteeism duo to 


Sickness 

Accident 

.Social or 
Religious 
Causes 

3 

Other 

Causes 

All 

Cautos 

6 

With 

4 

Without 

Loavo 

5 

.Silk 



O 6 

C 7, 

II b 

19 0 

Cottm 




6 0 



rnginoenng 


3-0 

0 (i 




Manufacturing (Others! 


3 I 

0-2 

4 ? 





0 tt 







3 9 

0 0 

3 (. 

3 5 




2-5 

2 ' 

5 3 





0-2 







1*8 



3 4 




1 ’4 

0 I 






2-8 

3 1 




Hantatirns. 


4-2 






Source 1— Labour Commissioner Blyeortv 
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Table 22 — Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during June, 1959, By Causes 



1 

1 


i 

Forcontftgo of Ab«ontoei«nt due to 


No 


Tot il 






Industry ami Area 

of 

oT. Man 

No of 



Other Causes 


ft • 

shifts 

Man- 







;,ims 


shifts 


or 



All 



to Work 

\b<i nt 

\ content 

lehgiou- 

With 

i\ itlioul 







Causes 

I.fUTIi 

La are 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Cotton JltUs — 









Madras 

1 

3 1.3 M3 

30 499 

t> 1 

0 4 

0 7 

1 2 

S 4 

Madurai 


1,58 tm 

27,030 



2 1 


17 7 

Coimbatore 

14 

4,ST 3i. 0 

17 919 

3 5 

0 9 

4 S 


U 9 

Tirnnelvcli 

3 

71. AS- 

(• 131 

0 t. 

0 2 

S 0 

0 4 

9 2 

Otliors . 

5 

1,31,003 

13 33S 

3 5 

0 t> 

(> 1 

0 8 

1 1 -0 

dWfcn Mills — • 









Ilhariu al . 

1 

G7.0I 1 

t> 230 

1-3 

— 

0 8 

1 1 

9 2 

Iron and Steel 









F actor o r— 

West Bengal . 

a 

i 42.297 

-. 2 *,ul 

,, 


10 2 

> 7 

13 4 

Bihar 

4 

.‘,•19,013 

39 013 

3 S> 

0 3 

7 9 

3 t) 


Madras 

X 

19 734 

2 317 

4 3 

3 3 

H 

— 

11*7 

Ordnance Fac • 









forirj — 

A Voit Bonsai . 

3 

.‘.71. S3* 

37 47s 

0 2 

1 2 

5 3 

1 2 

13* S 

Bombay 

3 

2.59 21 1 

32 039 


0 0 

7 0 

0 9 



3 

2.4* 3*7 

3S 132 

.» 0 


10 1 

0 ,1 




3.23.433 

10 913 

3 4 

1 2 

7 3 

1 9 


Madras 

1 

29,112 

3 330 

4 9 

— 

7 2 

0 0 

12 1 

Cement Factortff — 









\ndhrn 

Madras 

i 

24.lt* 

3,373 

,-j 

3 3 

G 2 





2G.4H 

3 is" 

S 3 

3 S 

(. 9 

1 9 


West Bengal • 

i 

3.091 

7SI 

0 2 

— 

— 

23 0 

2% 2 

Dihnr 

3 

33.914 

10 090 


1*1 

0 l. 

2 0 

18 o 

J/ itch Factories— 









Borabir 

1 


3,3*1 

2 2 

0 4 

0 8 

5 o 


West Bengal . 

l 

39.070 

3 >03 

4 1 

— 

1. 1 

3 0 

14 1 


1 

33.2*0 

4,11.8 


— 



12 9 

Assam 

1 

22.7.17 

3 mi 

t.*o 


0 0 

1 4 

13 4 

Madras 

1 

3\ t>3G 

-»** 


— 

G G 

1 7 

11 4 

Tmm \rt:y Il'ori 




| 





Bombay . 

Delhi * 

, 

1,710 

1 

1 317 

1 9 

2 i 

12*9 

•j (( 


Cslmlls 

1 

2S.5M' 

1 2.M.7 

1 0 

3 0 

— 

5 1 

10 0 

Ttlejroph Ifori- 



1 

1 






1 

32,117 

| 5.101 

j 1 " 

5 3 

7 9 

» 7 

15-7 



31 3W 

9,091 

3 0 


12 7 



Madhya Trade*. 

i 

31.300 

| 0 311 



19-0 

i - 

18 4 


Sottct t Monthlj Relarai on ANfUlnitni, 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 


(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Tear 

Mi lndi »• | 
original I> iso l 
1949 

UK 

1 

1 



lur 

k ‘>> 

1 r iZ 

„ r ,„ 

i Fdkihinn ^ 

a 

ral 

IS, 

K ara | 

yan- . 
ganj 1 

Ran- 


ill 

trib i 

Titan 

bill 

Co 

IW 

101 

104 

103 

HU 

103 

110 

95 

1 103 




85 

1951 

1 03 

|C4 

112 

109 

114 

131 


110 

I OS 

100 



1952 

i 103 

102 

123 

111 

117 


99 

109 

114 

102 , 

107 

79 

1*173 

100 

109 

127 

112 

110 

16* 

103 

111 

121 | 

113 1 

106 | 

77 

1934 | 

101 

10! 

12*1 

113 


Ib4 

112 

no 1 

129 1 


89 i 

74 

1933 

00 


137 

112 

lir, 

109 


no 

12S 

100 

00 

70 

1'tW 

103 

, 107 

, Ut 

tu 

Its 

179 

140 

m i 

I2K 

110 1 

10 v ' 

85 

1977 

III 

1 112 

147 

118 

122 

187 

136 

ns ■ 

132 

120 

no 

92 

1*158 



| 15' 1 

121 

rs 

187 


114 1 

132 

128 

115 

89 

1973- 













June 

no 1 

118 

173 ' 

127 1 

125 

I83f 


114 ' 

13’ 

120 ' 

115 

“3 

July 

119 

122 

ISO 


125 

1 

f 

112 

131 

129 

116 

97 

Ail- > 

120 

124 

170 

“l 

127 

r 187 

1 • 

114 . 

133 

128 ( 

m 

97 

Sopt 

121 

127 

150 

122 | 

120 

J 

t 

114 ; 

132 , 

129 | 

119 | 

94 

Oct 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 

] 

f 

116 

133 

121 . 

118 

91 

Nor. 

122 

128 

152 

122 

126 

^189 


115 

132 

no . 

113 

80 

Dec 

119 

122 

153 

122 

126 

J 

L 

114 

132 

113 1 

110 i 

78 

1059— 













dan 

117 

no 

173 

122 

i.n» 

] 

[•* 

114 

132 

113 1 

111 1 

74 

Bob. 

118 

120 

133 

122 

126 

^•190 


111 

131 

114 ' 

111 1 

73 

Starch 

I IT 

118 

163 

122 

126 

J 


114 

172 

116 ' 

113 | 

75 

April 

117 

119 

152 

122 

123 



115 

132 

117 

112 i 

74 

May 

119 

1221! 

151 

12 2 

120 



110 

131 

117 


73 


12IF 

1241 

151 

U2 

12b 



110 




7.7 


•To obtain the index number with 1944 a* b«»o ye r the figures given here need bo multiplied 
4y 1*42 jn thecaaoof Food Index end 1*38 hi the catoof Gendin Index This implies that for 
this purpoao Iho sorios with base 1944= ICO that u-wd *n b» pubhihed simultaneously, but has 
♦in'*® boon discontinued is linked lolbe above senes at Ibe year 1949 That the final 
ell-India index onbaie'I944= s 100dunngtbemonlh of June 1979 waf ITS 30. 

^Relates to the quarter ending June 1958 

Source ! (t) I L 0. except for all-India Index, (iv) Labour Bureau for all-in-ha In lex. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 








Judex Number 




Stuti. ami 

Original 

Corr- 

aiori 






1 uod Group 








Con 








1939 j 

Mav 

1059 

I 1958 

Ave- 

rage 

1053 

factor* 

io'«» 

U.v 

1'ljO 

Jo"# 

1953 

1 

2 

a 

4 

C 

i * 

7 

8 

0 

,0 - 

1 U 

12 

Hominy — 





r 




1 



Bombay 

| July 1033 

3 07 

135 

132 

129 

129 

3 CO 

no 

137 

| 1)3 

133 


Jono 1031 











Ahmedabad 

1 August 1926 

2 43 

1-1* 


no 

110 

2 55 

134 

131 

i III 

114 


July 1027 1 









! 


Sfiofapur 

' Feb 1027 j 

2 09 | 

III | 

( *10 1 

10} 

!<>5 

2-02 

111 

l!<, | 

* III 

ns 


Jan. 1023 







1 




J alga on 

Auguat | 

1039 i 

4 26 

ll(> 1 


10. 

107 

4 02 

in 


106 

IC9 

Nagpur 

A,P 1939 

3-77 

i* 1 

t* 

117 i 

no 

3-81 

135 

131 i 

119 

121 

A*J\ra Froi/en A— 












Hyderabad City 

Augnrl 1943 

July 1044 

1 34 

129 

1 121 

121 

123 

| 1-51 

14 

1 IK j 

114 

137 

Uairtu— 












Made* City 

July 1033 

3 23 

1M 

1 131 

121 

124 

3 03 

13 

13* 

113 

121 


June 1936 



1 





| 



Sfvtot- 












Bangalore 

July 1931 

Jose 1036 

3 01 

| ■ I'M 

IJS 

130 | 

" 

3 42 | 

142 

140 | 

1*3 | 

<K> | 

13 > 

Myaore 

Do. 

3 03 

137 1 

1 L* 

121 | 

124 

3 42 

111 

111 1 

121 1 

127 

Solar Gold 
Flolda. 

Do. 

3 16 

14U 

139 

129 j 

130 

3 34 

11* 

111 

131 

133 

Kfrala— 






1 






Ernululim . 

August 

1919 

3 09 

1*1 

in 

ml 

1)4 | 

4 S3 | 

130 

129 

115 

118 

Tricbur 

Do. 

3 53 

131 ' 

127 ( 

1>7 1 

119 

1-33 j 

m 

130 

117 1 

120 

1 Uat IWot- 








1 

1 




s ‘"^' • 

Auguat 

1M9 

4 78 

l 

177 


•*| 

1 

09 

; 

| 5-38 

03 

| 

01 | 

t 

94 


•To obtuu lb« index on original bu« thi index bgueea fl von hef»eWIJ be multiplied by lb» nsnmoc factor. 
Source I tt>U Gcr-rnmcviti. 



Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding ' Labour Bureau Series) 
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L\bour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Cl'.ss 
during June 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class feu 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbes with 
the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar Satna and Meicaia (foi 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respective- 
ly) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has been 
arithmetically shifted, the oveiall changes in the letail prices of goods 
and services purchased by the working class Details of the method 
used for converting the figures on original base to the new base yeai 
1949 are given in the July 1955 and January 195G, issues of the "Indian 
Labour Gazette” The coi responding index numbers for the latest 
available month on base 1944=100 are also given in the relevant 
table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number fci Silchar 
recorded the maximum use of 11 points The index numbets foi 
Cuttack and Jabalpur appreciated by 4 points each The index rum- 
bers for 13 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional figuies 
are not commented upon heie 

Remarks on the more impoilant movements in the index numbeis 
and prices for June 1959, aie given below, only those for Delhi iclatc 
to July 1959 In view of the pnmai y interest in the increases in prices, 
the number of points by which puce relatives moved is also shown 
in brackets, against the items In case of decline, the number is given 
with a minus sign 


Dcl/u 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and lemaincd 
stationary at 117 during July 19o9 In the food group, there was a 
rise m the prices of rice (12). potatoes (2G) chillies (9) and gui (10) 
and a fall in the prices of wheat ( — 8) and milk ( — 2) the net result 
being an appreciation by 1 point in the group index number The 
other group index numbers remained stationary 

Ajmer 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 104 The food gioup 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (3) and potatoes (21) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
firewood (4) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index num- 
bers remained stationary 
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Dehn-on Sane 

The index number showed a fractional rise and remained station- 
ary at 99, when rounded uplo the nearest integer. The fuel and light- 
ing group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for firewood (2) and soft coke (3) The clothing group 
index number appreciated by 1 point mainly on account of a rise in 
the prices of markin (3) The food and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Monghyr 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 101. The food gioup 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (2), potatoes (29), turmeric (7) and mustard oil (3) The cloth- 
ing group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to a rise 
in the prices of dhoti (1) and saree (3) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 1 point on account of a fall in the price of pan- 
supari ( — 25) The fuel and lighting group index number remained 
stationary 

Cuttack 

The index number further appreciated by 4 points continuing 
the upward tendency noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 123 The 
food group index number advanced by 6 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (2), dal moong (11), fish (9), potatoes (50) and 
gourds (60). The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point 
mainly due to a rise m the prices of dhoties (1) and shirting (4). The 
miscellaneous group index number receded by 4 points due to a fall 
in the prices of pan ( — 16) and supari ( — 5). The fuel and lighting 
group index number remained stationary 
Berhampur 

The index number advanced by 2 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 115. The 
food group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (5), plantain (33) and tamarind (17) The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 1 point on account 
of a rise in the prices of firewood (2) The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point on account of an increase in the prices 
of toilet soap (5) and washing soap (6) The clothing group index 
number remained stationary. 

SHchar 

The index number further advanced by 11 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 116. The food 
group index number appreciated by 12 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (15), milk (18), bnnjals (35), gur (17) and fish (23). 
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The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated by 21 points 
mainly on account of a rise in the price of firewood (23) The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to a 
rise in the price of supan (13) The clothing group index number re- 
mained stationary. 

Ttnsukia 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 116 The miscellaneous group index number receded 
by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for pan ( — 13) The other 
group index numbers remained stationary 

Ludhiana 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 100 The food group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
potatoes (26) and sugar (16). The fuel and lighting group index num- 
ber declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the price of mustard 
oil (—3) The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 point 
mainly due to lower quotations tor tobacco (—9). The clothing group 
index number remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number appreciated by 1 point continuing the upward 
trend noticed last month and stood at 106 The food group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to a rise in the prices of Juar 
(4) and chillies (11) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to an increase in amusement charges (9) The 
fuel and lighting and the clothing group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number advanced by 4 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 108 The 
food group index number appreciated by 4 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for milk (25), ghee (8). til oil (10) and sugar (11). The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 7 points mainly due 
to a rise in the prices of firewood (9). The clothing group index number 
advanced by 1 point on account of a rise in the prices of shoes (2). 
The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 5 points main- 
ly due to higher quotations for hair oil (7), tobacco (43) and pan (23). 

Kharagpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point neutralising completely 
the fall noticed last month and stood at 108. The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher quota- 
tions for soap-washing (4) The food, the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing group index numbers remained stationary. 
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Plantation Centres (Base Jan to June 1949=100) 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 124. The food 
group index number appreciated by 3 points and the miscellaneous 
group index number declined by 1 point The clothing group index 
number remained stationary. 

Bhopal (Base- 1951=100) 

The index number registered a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 113 when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary 

Beawar (Base August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number appreciated by 1 point reversing the down- 
ward trend noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 104 The food 
group index number advanced by 4 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (2) and Jowar (9). The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 8 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for firewood ( — 13) and kerosene oil (-*-11) The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 2 points on account of an increase in 
the prices of bidi (9) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Satna (Base 1953=100) 

The index number appreciated by 2 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 101. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to a rise in 
the prices of rice (3) and junahan (22) The fuel and lighting group 
index number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the prices 
of kerosene oil ( — 4) The clothing group index number appreciated 
by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for long-cloth (5) and 
shirting (7) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 
points mainly due to a rise in the prices of chewing tobacco (14) 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for ‘Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index num- 
bers on the original base 1944=100 for June 1959 and July 1959 were 
154 47 and 154 82 respectively. 
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To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of July 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 403 77. 
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Table 26— Labour Bureau Consumer Price 

(Base shifted to 1949=100 


Confer- I lane M»f June Arer- Confer I June Vey June A«er 

■ion 1950 1950 195ft age ulon 1959 1059 1018 ego 

fee toff 1958 factor J 1958 


11* 121 US 

117 121 120 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

except for centres marked with an asterisk ) 


\amben 


Fuel and lighting group 

Clothing, Bedding A Footwear 
group 

Miacellaueo 

a group 

Cbn. 

anmer 

Con- 

aion 

factor} 

ira 

Mtv 

1939 

1958 

ago 

1958 

Con- 

a ion 
factor^ 

filin' 

1959 

May- 

1959 

June 

1958 

age 

1958 

Con 

fie- 

195 

Miy 

195 

195 

- Av 

195 

Numbers 
(Baae 
1944 = 

100) for 
















1959 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

1-81 

61 

81 

70 

74 

1 25 

152 

151 

141 

145 

1 48 

112 

111 

112 

111 

134 47} 

1-65 

BO 

Ol 

90 

03 

1-83 

93 

9J 

96 

97 

1-64 

100 

100 

113 

113 

168 20 

1-CO 

101 

101 

101 

101 

I IS 

IJl 

131 

132 

132 

1 49 

119 

120 

117 

117 

179 oU 

1-28 

01 

83 

S3 

83 

1-08 

07 

88 

99 

99 

1 87 

100 

100 

02 

93 

1(9 52 

1*47 

101 

99 

97 

03 

1 31 

12J 

122 

113 

117 

83 

105 

10. 

99 

100 

108 20 

1-31 

73 

73 

85 

83 

1 29 

127 

125 

117 

119 

1-31 

112 

113 

101 

0j 

172 57 

1-40 

103 

103 

9> 

100 

1-30 

11 > 

111 

113 

112 

43 

138 

142 

14 > 

o 

lt.0 73 

1-55 

07 

96 

88 

91 

1 23 

101 

101 

10'. 

105 

40 

111 

110 

11 

2 

170 0J 

0 67 

139 

139 

141 

141 

2 15 

Cl 

04 

6d 

67 

40 

91 

92 

89 

0 

120 17 

LCD 

12b 

105 

103 

103 

1 35 

122 

122 

12 2 

122 

17 

99 

07 

00 

0 

100 30 

0-68 

112 

112 

09 

98 

1-33 

133 

133 

133 

133 

•11 

9 

120 

0 

, 

127 80 

1-57 

74 

75 

73 

74 

1 02 

154 

154 

174 

155 

76 

3 

91 

91 

3 

101 50 

1-B0 

116 

1IG 

93 

103 

1 05 

144 

144 

143 

143 

32 

6 

117 

16 

4 

177 00 

1-43 

108 

101 

104 

10. 

1-23 

114 

114 

109 

110 

■76 

1 

18 

35 

1 

loJ 90 

1-14 

133 


128 

128 

1-23 

99 

09 

103 

102 

•42 

o 

13 

12 

2 

147 71 

“ 

107 


107 

109 


110 

110 

103 

103 


0 

Oo 

03 

3 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

139 

139 

13<> 

136 

- 

0 

II 

04 


_ 

- 

121 


121 

121 

“ 

113 

113 

118 

114 

- 

2 

42 

38 

6 

- 

- 

ns 

100 

103 

1 04 

_ 

101 

101 

ns 

118 

_ 

3 

11 

01 

05 

_ 

“ 

97 

93 

99 

93 

- 

111 

109 

108 

109 

“ 

23 

27 

25 

19 

- 


1 July 1059 index figure 151 82% 

■mo Iho figure's given shore should be multiplied by the con verewn lector. 

i» >e followe — Mercora • 1953 — 100, Plantation Outtoa (Ooi»i>raing Gudalur, Kutlala-nby, Vavilin 
lllopal i 1051 -100, ieawarlAuguat 1351 to July 1933-10U aadSatua : 1933-100. 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base: Shifted to 1949=100) 

Name of Centro 

"l959 

1959 

1958 

Average 

1958 




1 

MIDDLE CLASS 




1 Caloutta . 





109 

108 

1 08(P) 

2, Aaanaol 





1)2 

111 

112(P) 




LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



l. Visikhapttnam 




123 

122 

116 

120 

2. Eluru . • 




131 

133 

117 

120 

3, Cuddalore % 




117 

117 

107 

112 

4. Tiruobirapalli 




114 

113 

101 

104 

5. Madurai . 




116 

111 

101 

1(6 

6. Connbatoro , 




121 

118 

112 

114 

■J, Koibvkode . 




123 

117 

104 

100 

8. Bellary 




119 

119 

111 

112 




RURAL POPULATIO 

N 



1. Adnviram . 




121 

121 

109 

115 

2, Thettangi 




127 

127 

121 

123 

3, Alamuru . 




127 

125 

107 

114 

4. MadUavorun 




IIS 

11S 

112 

118 

5, Puliyur 




120 

12) 

108 

113 

6. Agaram 




126 

126 

117 

118 

7. Tbailayanatliam 




101 

101 

103 

103 

8. Enodu • 




113 

111 

120 

121 

0 Gokilapnrain 




108 

108 

101 

103 

10 Kmathukudavu 




111 

111 

109 

HO 

11 Guduvar'dien 




104 

103 

90 

C8 

12, Kunnathur . 




109 

109 

106 

100 

13. Koduvalli • 




101 

102 

96 

97 

Source ; State Governments. 
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Retail anti Whole-Sale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of June 1959 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of June 1959, are 
given in the following tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
price during the year 19-49 Further details in regard to the com- 
pilation of these price relatives 'have been published in the October 
1953, issue of the 'Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of June 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre m the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets In case of a de- 
cline the number is given with a minus sign 


Nimo of tlio centro and 
State 

Names of tlio fommoditics'and variations in tlicir prieo rclativo 
in brackets 

(1) 

U) 


Urban Centres 

Bombay — 


Surat . . 

Wheat (10), Our (10), Cindies (13), Onions (III), Potatoes (32) 

lloliad . 

Mating Dal (—12), Sugar (11), Salt (—21), Omons (10), Milk (17), 
Firewood (lfi) 

Bihar — 


Patna . 

Gram (—10), Ch-ittnn (—11), Edible oil (23), Fish (14), Onmn-* 
(—17), Potatoes (37), Pan (17) 

Mysore — 


Hubh . 

Meat ■ — 12), Pan (13) 

Punjab — 


Amritsar . , 

Sugar (21), Gnr (10), Soap washing (14). 

Ullar Pradesh — 


Lucknow 

Potatoes (25) Pan ( — 53) 

Apra 

Arlinr Dal (10), Onions ( — 10), Potatoes (13), Pan ( — 35) 

Bareilly . , 

MoongDil (10), Arbar Dil (10), Tan ( — 17). 

Banarns . , 

Chillies (10), Potatoes (20). 

Meerut . 

Jownr (11). Gor (15), Onions ( — 27), Potatoes (17), 
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(1) 

(-’) 

ITfcsi Bengal — 

Urban Centres — contd 

Howrah 

Gram (11), Mixing Dal (11), Ghee Vegetable (10), Chillies (13), 
Turmeric (1 ’), Potatoes (18), Pm ( — 18) 

Budge- Budge . 

Grant Dll ( — 11), Chillies (14), Fish (14), Onions ( — 11), Supari 
(17) 

Kankinara , . 

Rice (16) Chillies (1 ’), Potatoes (15) 

Calcutta . . 

Rice (11), Potatoes (16) 

G iuripore . . j 

Rice (18), Potatoes (14). 

Sersmpore . . 

Gram Dll (—28), Arhar Dil (10), Gar (13), Chillies (16), Tull (13), 
Potatoes ( »C), Pan (—29) 

Ivsnoharapara . | 

Moong Dal (12), Potatoes (20). 


Rural Centres 

Andhra Pradesh— 


Krishna 

Ghee Pure (U) 

Asiim— 


M&ibmg . 

Supin (—27) 

Bombay— 


Lakh . . . | 

Jow-ir (13), Chillies (10). 

iUdhyn Pradesh— 


Sshnintpur 

Sugar (12) Cur (18). Salt (10), B.di (14) 

Mysore— 


Kudohi 

1 Gur (16), Milk (21). 

Malur . « 

Edible oil (11) 

OnSSa — 


Muniguda , , 

Sugar (l<i), Salt (—10), Onions (25), 

Rajasthan— 


Nana 

Kero sen oil (13) 

17/Mr Pradesh— 


Shankargarh . 

Chillies (14) 
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Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of June 1959 

(Base- 1949=100) 


i 1 




Wheat 

Rice 

Gram 

Jo war 

Barley 

Maize 

Chattoo . 

Pvliti— 
Uoong Dal 
Mash Dal 
Gram Dal 


Oth tr Food Arh- 
elt»— 

Sugar 
Gur 

Ghco Van a^pati 
Ghee Pure 
Edible Oil 
Tea 
Salt 

Chillier . 
Turmeric 
Meat 
Fi«h 


Fuel and Light- 
ing — 

Firewood 
Match Box 
Kerosene Oil 

ilisceltantoni — 
Bidis 
Tobacco . 

Soap Washing 
Hair Oil . 

Fan 




•The price relatir 
ce shops. 


s hare leen worked out on the I a<i 


of p'ice. quoted from the fair 
tiourct ; Labour Bureau. 


(West Bengal) 
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Table 28 — contd 


Barley 
Chat too . 

Puteta— 
Moong Dal 
Slash Dal 
Oram Dal 
Arhar Dal 


Chillies , 
Turmnnc 
Slot 
Fmh 


Fuel and LtjfU- 

Firewood 
Match Box 
Kerosene Oil . 

MisctUaneou » — 
Bidia 
Tobacco . 

Soap Washing 
Hair Oil . 


i«l£ 


115 120 144 
80 138 138 
150 223 26 1 


100 139 
155 135 


119 100 100 
— 133 72 

108 417 158 
122 75 120 


262 226 — 182 230 


fBase: 1956=100 
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Table 29 — All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952*53=100) 


1 


Pulses 

3 

All food 
Artitlcn 

4 

Indus- 

trial 

Raw 

Materials 

5 

Ilanufav. 

Articles 

C 

Genon 

Indov All 
noddies 

Mow Jjcrica 
converted 
to ole) b'iso 
(yoaro ided 
Aug ’39= 
100)t 

8 

19 >3* Average 

ICO 

90 

109 

no 

100 

103 0 

101-9 

1934 Averago 

81 

66 

93 

104 

100 

09 0 

379 1 

1035 Arorago 

73 

56 

85 

97 

99 

91 C 

313-0 

193C Avorngo . 

9 3 

78 

99 

113 

105 

10* 0 

390-6 

1957 Avorngo 

102 

85 

107 

ns 

10S 

108 7 

413-7 

lOSSAvirago 

105 

91 

113 

115 

10S 

111 0 

42* 6 

1953- 








Juno . 

106 

91 

113 

115 

108 

111 7 

433 1 

July . 

110 

100 

US 

ns 

10S 

114 7 

430-6 

August . 

JH 

103 

130 

no 

109 

110 0 

441 3 

September . 

115 

103 

131 

no 

109 

lie 5 

443 4 

Octolor . 

111 

109 

121 

117 

109 

116-2 

443 3 

Novemler . 

111 

111 

113 

113 

109 

114 0 

433-9 

Hoccmber • 

105 

111 

113 

113 

103 

111-4 

434 0 

1939— 








January 

105 

117 

114 

114 

103 

112 3 

427 4 

VtVnmry . 

103 

121 

uc 

11C 

108 

113 2 

430 8 

March 

103 

113 

114 

no 

103 

113 3 

437 4 

April 

99 

96 

113 

no 

10S 

111 9 

425 9 

May 

99 

9» 

IK* 

no 

108 

114 O 

433 9 

■T„n. . . . 

102 


no 

120 

109 

in i. 

410 0 


•Avorngo of 9 months ending Docemhor. 

tricorn Inyo Ik-mi obt nncil on tho basis: 100 of tho now mriw«3s0 6 ('mug tho morngo 
for 19 "id A3 of tlio r.M series!. 

Sources Office of <he Lconomie Adviser, A uu»try of Commerce A Tnilu'lrv. Govt, of India. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN MICA MINES AND ATTACHED MICA 
FACTORIES 

1. Introduction — One of the functions of the Labour Bureau is to 
keep up-to-date the factual data relating to conditions of labour in the 
various industries covered by the Labour Investigation Committee 
appointed by the Government of India in 1944. In discharge of this 
obligation, the Bureau collects the information through questionnaires 
and if necessary conducts investigations in the various industries and 
publishes the results thereof m the Indian Labour Gazette The Labour 
Investigation Committee submitted its report on labour conditions in 
mica mining and manufacturing industry in 1945 The data regarding 
mica factories were brought up-to-date in 1954* but that enquiry did 
not cover mica mines. This article is based on a recent enquiry into 
labour conditions in sampled mines and mica factories attached there- 
to or working in vicinity thereof in the States of Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan The mica mining industry is concentrated in 
Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. Out of total employment of 34 
thousand in mica mines in 1956. 33.480 workers were employed in the 
mica mines located in the above mentioned three States. During the 
course of the present enquiry, comprehensive information was collect- 
ed from the sampled mica mines The sampled mines having attached 
factories were also asked to furnish information in respect of factories 
in a separate questionnaire Only those mica factories were 
covered which were either attached to the sampled mines as in 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan or were situated in the adj'acent area 
and were owned by the owners of sampled mines as in Bihar. The mica 
factories which were covered in Bihar were governed by the Factories 
Act, 1948 while in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, the factories 
attached to the mines were governed by the Mines Act, 1952. 

This article has been divided into two parts. Part A relates to 
labour conditions m Mica Mines and Part B relates to labour condi- 
tions in Mica Factories The findings in respect of mica factories may 
not be fully representative of the industry as no accurate sample was 
drawn up in respect of mica factories 

2.1. Sampling- Design— The sample frame for the selection of 
mines was the list of working mines in 1956 obtained from the Chief 
Inspector of Mines There were in all 676 working mines during the 


♦Anjartide on labour conditions in Mien ractonea was published in June, 1<114 issue of tho 
Iiriirn Lob'ivr On stilt. 
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year However employment figures were available in respect of 400 
mines only The average daily employment in these 400 mica mines 
was 19,028 The State-wise distribution of mica mines along with 
employment data aie given in the following table: 


State 

Number of 
Working Mines 

Total employ- 
ment therein 

Biter ... . . 

28S i 

11.877 

Andhra Pradesh , .... 

30 

3,805 

Itajiithan . 

73 

VM 

Total 

400 

19,028 


As the sampling design adopted was stratified random sampling by 
size groups it was decided to draw a sample out of these 400 mines. 
The mines were divided m three categories, viz , small, medium ar.d 
large Small mines were defined as those which employed not more 
than 50 workers, medium as those which employed more than 50 but 
not more than 100 workers, and large as those which employed more 
than 100 workers It was decided to cover a proportion of mines in all 
the three categories in such a way that each of the three major mica 
producing States was properly represented The total number of 
mines, sampling fraction and the number of mines sampled for survey 
in respect of each of the three size groups are shown below: — 


Size Group 

Total number 1 
of mines 

[Sampling 

fraction 

i Number of 
sampled 

\ 

2 

3 

‘ 

Small (up to 50) 

279 

10% 

2S 

Medium (51—100) 

82 

25% 

20 

Largo (above 100) 

39 

50% 


Total 

400 


67 


2 2 Of the 67 sampled mines, 10 were in Andhra Pradesh, 44 in 
Bihar and 13 in Rajasthan. The enquiry, however, relates to 66 mines 
as only 12 mines could be covered in Rajasthan because not only one 
of the sampled mines but also all the other mines in the employment 
group above 100 were found to be closed As regards mica factories 
attached to the sampled mines, the data were collected in respect 
of 34 units — 10 in Andhra Pradesh. 16 m Bihar and 8 in Rajasthan 
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The Bureau issued questionnaires to the sampled mines and their 
attached factories in September 1958 It was found that the response 
from the sampled mines through mail was not encouraging Field 
enquiry was, therefore, launched in March, 1959. The held enquiry was 
completed by the end of June, 1959 During the course of the enquiry, 
the information was collected on various aspects, such as, employ- 
ment, protection for labour employed through contractors, recruit- 
ment, labour turnover, length of service, absenteeism, holidays and 
leave with pay, workmg conditions, accidents and occupational 
diseases, wages and earnings, bonus, housing and welfare, provision, 
for the future of workers and industrial relations. 


Part A 
Mica Mines 
Employment 

3 1 Direct and Contrat Labour— D ata regarding employment 
separately of direct and contract labour in respect of 66 sampled 
mines covered. State-wise, employment group-wise and sex-wise are 
given in Table No. I. 

The total number of workers employed m the sampled mines on 
30th September, 1958 was 4,284. Of these 3,539 or 82.6 per cent., were 
employed directly while the remaining 745 or 17 4 per cent., were en- 
gaged through contractors The system of contract labour was not 
prevalent m sampled mines situated in Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh. The percentage of contract labour to total was. however, 
high (31) in Bihar. 

3,2. Women accounted for only 4 6 per cent., of the total number 
of workers employed in the sampled mines Almost ninety-five per 
cent , of the total female workers were employed directly on miscella- 
neous jobs like water carrying etc on the surface of the mines 

3 3 Of the 4,085 male workers employed in the sampled mines, 
3,427 or 83 9 per cent., were employed underground while the remain- 
ing 658 or 16 1 per cent , were employed on the surface. All the work- 
ers employed in the sampled mines were time-rated There was no 
piece-rate system prevalent in the mica mines 

4 Permanent. Temporary and Casual Workers — The distubution 
of direct employees by the nature of employment viz , permanent, 
temporary and casual, has been given in table No. II Out’ of 3,539 
workers employed directly m the sampled mines, 2,382 or 67 3 per 
cent., were permanent and 1,157 or 32.7 per cent., were temporary, 
there being no casual workers in the sampled mines Taktng the indi- 
vidual States, it will be seen that the percentage of permanent 
workers was the highest in Andhra Pradesh, i e , 83 8 per cent , and 
the lowest in Bihar, le 55 per cent Out of the total of 189 women 
workers employed directly in the sampled mines, 117 or 61 9 per cent , 
were permanent and the remaining 72 or 38 1 per cent , weie tempo- 
rary. 
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such t ho t umber of ■» orders 



Table No. II 

Classification of Direct Labour m Mica Mines into Permanent and Temporary with Sex Sub-Classfication as on 

30th September, 1958 
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5. Length of Service — Data relating to the length of service of 
direct labour are presented in Table III below . 

Table No III 


Length of Service of Direct Labour as on 30 th September, 1958 





Number of worker* having s 

era icc 


M. 

No. 

btatc 

Number of 

having 

labour* 

1 clou 

1 jear 

of one 
jenr or 
more but 

of 5 jears i 

but below 1 
10 j ears 

of 10 

■ Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

1 

Andhra, Pradesh 

10 

b47 
(52 4) 

433 
(35 0) 

103 

(8-3) 

53 
(4 3) 

1,230 
(100 0) 

2 

15 ill a r 

37 

1.1 Sb 
<71 4) 

440 
(20 9) 

10 

(0 0) 

IS 

(1 1) 

l,hb0 
(100 0) 

3 

Rajasthan 

12 

49-? 
<77 4) 

144 
(22 4) 

1 

(0 2) 

(— ) 

043 

| (100 0) 


Tot il 

30 

2,331 
(b5 9) 

1,023 
(23 9) 

114 
(3 2) 

71 

(2 0) . 

3,539 
(100 0) 


♦ In the remaning 7 nuncs m Uihar, unt\ eontnet labour uas employed. 


Taking all the States togethei it will be seen that 65 9 per cent 
of the workers had service below one year Those having service of 
one year or more but below 5 years of 5 years or moie but below 10 
years and 10 years or more formed 28 9 pei cent, 3 2 per cent and 
2.0 per cent , respectively of the total direct labour employed In the 
individual States also majority of the workers had service below one 
year The percentage of such workers was 77 4 in Rajasthan, 714 in 
Bihar and 52 4 in Andhra Pradesh This high percentage can be 
explained by the fact that majonty of the workers are agriculturists 
and they absent themselves duung the sowing and harvesting sea- 
sons In the State of Rajasthan there fl/as no worker having 10 years' 
service or more while in the States of Andhia Pradesh and Bihar the 
percentages of such workers weie 43 and 11 respectively 

G Absenteeism — Data regatdmg absenteeism are available in i as- 
pect of 61 mines only and ha\e been given in Table No IV The 
average annual rate of absenteeism was more or less the same in all 
the three States varying from 15 9 m Bihar to 17 G in Rajasthan The 
All-India average for the yeai was found to be 16 7 per cent The high 
late of absenteeism may be attubuted to various factors Fustly, it 
may be stated that a veiy large pcicentage of labour is drawn from 
the agricultural communities and they invariably run to their villages 
during busy agncultuial seasons Secondly festivals and social cus- 
toms attract them to their native villages and aie to a great extent res- 
ponsible for spasmodic attendance in mines 
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Rates of Wages paid to different Categories of Workers in Mica Mines in different States 




Table No. V—contd 
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7.1. Recruitment and. Apprenticeship — There was no regular sys- 
tem of recruiting the workers In Bihar and Andhra Pradesh workers 
were recruited directly and they themselves reported for jobs at the 
site of the mines. In Rajasthan, recruitment was done through the 
existing workers. 

7.2. The system of apprenticeship did not exist in any of the 
sampled mines. 

Wages and Earnings 

8 Wages — Data regarding the rates of wages paid to different 
categories of workers in the various States are given in Table No. V 
and the average daily earnings in respect of various occupations State- 
wise are given in Table No. VI It may be noted that the average 
monthly earnings have been worked out by multiplying the average 
daily earnings by the average number of days worked by a certain 
category of workers during the month The average daily earnings 
for a particular category of workers have been worked out by divid- 
ing the total earnings during the month for that particular category 
of workers by the total man-days worked during the month by that 
category of workers. 

Table No. VI 


Average Daily Earnings Occupation-wise in the Various States 




Average daily earning* 


si 

No 

Occupation.* 

Andhra 

Bihar 

Rajasthan 

I 

2 

3 

4 

-> 

1 

Dhttti 

(Unskilled 

Coolie*) — 

R* a r 

R* A.r. 

R* * r 


Mule 

1 3 9 




Female 

,13 3 

1 6 0 

0 119 

2 

R-in'a‘,i/n-ind 

2 2 0 

i n r. 

\ 1 ft 

3 

Sir«l*r/Mite 

2 2 0 

3 2 0 

1 14 0 

4 

Shot firer 

2 0 0 

2 9 0 

1 0 0 

C 

Machine driller . 

2 2 0 

2 12 3 

I 8 0 

6 

TnnibKtitlMn 

1 13 0 

2 6 0 

1 6 6 


Fitter, Black- 
smith And 
carpenter 

ISO (Carpenter) 
2 1 6 (Fitter) 

2 4 0(Bhck- 

2 12 3 (for all) 

1 12 0 (Carpenter) 

9 

C-imprc-isnr driver 

Surface worker-* 
and water | 
carrier* 

2 2 0 

j 

3 2 0 

1 f. 0 

1 8 0 
(Water earner) 

10 

j Watchman 

j I 8 0 

- 

- 
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The details in respect of some of these occupations are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. — 

( 1 ) Bamati/ Hand-dnUer — Hand-drillers were appointed as daily- 
rated workers in the States of Andhra Pradesh and Bihai while in 
Rajasthan, they were appointed on a daily basis as well as on a 
monthly basis In Andhra Pradesh, daily-rated workers got Rs. 2-2-0 
per day, in Bihar they were paid Rs 1-11-6 and in Rajasthan, the wage 
rate varied from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per day. The monthly-rated 
workers in Rajasthan were" paid Rs 30 to Rs. 35 per month in the 
different mines. The average monthly earnings per hand-driller for 
the month of September 1958 were Rs. 46-12-0 m Andhra Pradesh, 
Rs. 37-13-0 in Bihar and Rs. 22-5-0 m Rajasthan. 

(n) Machine Duller — Machine drillers were appointed as daily 
rated workers in the States of Andhra Pradesh and Bihar and were 
paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-2-0 per day in the former and Rs 2-12-3 per day 
in the latter. In Rajasthan, daily-rated workers were paid Rs 1-3-0 to 
Rs 1-5-0 per day while monthly-rated workers got Rs 35 per month. 
The average monthly earnings for machine-drillers were Rs. 45-4-6 in 
Andhra Pradesh, Rs. 58-1-3 in Bihar and Rs 28-8-0 in Rajasthan. 

(in) Sardar/ Mate — Wages paid to sardars in Andhra Pradesh 
varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-2-0 per day in the different mines while in 
Bihar, all Sardars got Rs 3-2-0 per day. In Rajasthan (where Sardars 
are called Mates), daily-rated Mates were paid Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs 2-2-0 
per day in the different mines while those appointed on a monthly 
basis got Rs. 36 to Rs 70 per month in the various mines. The average 
monthly earnings for sardars were Rs 54-4-9 m Andhra Pradesh, 
Rs. 75 m Bihar and Rs 45-12-0 in Rajasthan 

(iv) Shot-firer/ Blaster— Shot-firers were appointed on a daily 
basis m the State of Bihar and were paid Rs 2-9-6 per day in all the 
mines In Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, they were appointed on 
daily basis as well as on monthly basis In Andhra Pradesh, the rates 
varied from Rs 2-2-0 to Rs 2-8-0 per day for daily-rated workers and 
Rs. 56 to Rs. 80 per month for monthly-rated workers m the different 
mines In Rajasthan, daily rated workers got Rs 1-5-0 per day while 
the rates for monthly-rated workers varied from Rs 36 to Rs 70 per 
month m the various mines. The average monthly earnings for shot- 
firers were Rs. 57-12-0 m Andhra Pradesh, Rs 59-10-6 in Bihar and 
Rs 32-13-0 in Rajasthan. 

(v) Pump-Khalasi — Employment of Pump-khalasis on daily basis 
as well as on monthly basis was reported in all the States although 
employment on daily basis was more prevalent The rates paid to 
daily-rated workers in different mines varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 2-0-0 per day in Andhra Pradesh and from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs 1-5-0 
in Rajasthan In Bihar, daily-rated workers were paid Rs 2-6-6 in all 
the mines Monthly-rated workers were paid Rs 70 per month in one 
mine of Andhra Pradesh. Rs 36 per month m one mine of Rajasthan 
and Rs. 76-3-0 to 90 in 5 mines of Bihar where monthly rates were 
prevalent. Of the 5 mines of Bihar, workers employed m 4 mines got 
Rs. 76-3-0 per month while in the remaining one mine, workers were 
paid Rs 90 per month The average monthly earnings for Pump- 
khalasis were Rs. 41-11-0 in Andhra Pradesh Rs 57-5-6 in Bihar and 
Rs 25-5-0 in Rajasthan. 
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91. Bonus — Details regarding different types of bonus paid to 
workers in different mines are given below* — 

(a) Profit Bonus —' The profit bonus scheme existed only in one 
mine of Andhra Pradesh. In this mine, all workers were paid profit 
bonus equivalent to 12 per cent . of their total wages during the year 
1958. 

(b) Attendance bonus — The system of paying attendance bonus 
was prevalent m all the 44 sampled mines of Binar and in 7 of the 
mines of Andhra Pradesh. 

In Bihar, all daily-rated workers were paid monthly and quaiterly 
Attendance Bonus as per Award dated 2nd April, 1954 of Sri L P. 
Dhabe, Chairman. Industrial Tribunal Dhanbad Monthly Attendance 
Bonus equivalent to 12J per cent., of their total earnings was paid to 
those workers who had a minimum attendance of 20 days in a month 
This bonus was paid monthly to eligible workers. Besides, all cate- 
gories of workers could get Quarterly Attendance Bonus, equivalent 
to 7 days’ basic wages Underground workers with 45 days attendance 
and surface workers with 57 days’ attendance in a quarter were 
eligible for the quarterly bonus This bonus was paid quarterly. 

In 5 mines of Andhra Pradesh, yearly Attendance Bonus equiva- 
lent to one day’s basic wage for every 24 days worked for daily-rated 
workers and one month’s pay for monthly-rated workers was paid 
In one mine, all workers were given bonus equivalent to one day’s 
average pay for every, 26 days worked. In the remaining mine, all 
daily-rated workers having a minimum service of 3 months were 
given bonus equivalent to 1 day’s basic wage for every 22 days worked 
while the fnonthly-paid workers were given bonus equivalent to 1 
month’s basic pay. 

(cj Service Bonus — In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, all workers 
having 6 months’ service were given clothing worth Rs. 20/- during 
the year 1956 

9 2. No bonus of any kind was paid to workers employed in any 
of the 12 sampled mines of Rajasthan. 

Working Conditions 

10 1 Hours of work, rest intervals etc —In all the mines, the work- 
ing hours were 8 per day excepting 2 mines m Bihar where the work- 
ing hours were 7 The period of daily rest interval varied from half- 
an-hour to one hour in the different mines. The rest interval was 
mostly meant for surface workers. The weekly hours of work were 
48 in all the mines excepting two mines, where the weekly hours of 
work were 42. 

10 2 Night shifts were worked in 33 mines — 4 in Andhra Pradesh, 
23 in Bihar and 6 in Rajasthan 23 of the mines were working 3 shifts 
while the remaining 10 mines were working 2 shifts No separate 
allowance for night shift workers was being paid but the system of 
changeover of shift every week was prevalent. 

10,3 Leave and Holidays with Pay — ( 1 ) Casual Leave — Casual 
leave was granted only in the case of mines — 4 in Andhra Pradesh 
and 5 in Bihar In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, all workers 
were granted 7 days’ casual leave in a year In the remaining 3 mines, 
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only monthly paid workers were granted such leave and the number 
oi days allowed was 10, 15 and 36 respectively. In 5 mines of Bihar, 
only monthly-rated workers were given 10 days’ casual leave in a 
year (as per Award dated 2-4-1954 of Shn L P. Dhabe, Chairman, 
Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad). 

(n) Sick Leave — As per Award of Shri Dhabe referred to above 
all the monthly-rated workers in Bihar mines were entitled to sick 
leave for 7 days m a year In the other States, sick leave was granted 
only in the case of 4 mines — 3 in Andhra Pradesh and 1 in Rajasthan, 
In one mine of Andhra Pradesh workers were given 7 days’ sick leave. 
In another mine, workers were allowed 15 days’ sick leave on produc- 
tion of a medical certificate In the third mine, sick leave was allowed 
only m deserving cases and the number of days allowed was not fixed 
but leave was usually granted for the full period of sickness. In the 
Rajasthan mine, sick leave was allowed in genuine cases Apart from 
the leave provided m the Award for the monthly-rated workers, six 
of the mines m Bihar allowed sick leave m genuine case to daily-rated 
workers. 

(in) Earned Leave — Earned leave was granted to workers in 62 
mines (out of 66 sampled mines). Of these, 44 were in Bihar, 12 in 
Rajasthan and 6 in Andhra Pradesh. In Bihar, all the workers (daily- 
rated and monthly-rated) enjoyed this leave as per Award dated 2nd 
April, 1954 of Shri L P. Dhabe, Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhan- 
bad According to this Award, all daily-rated workers were entitled to 
this leave at the rate of 1 day for every 20 days’ attendance. The condi- 
tion of eligibility was 216 days’ attendance in a year for under-ground 
workers and 228 days’ attendance in a year for surface workers 
Monthly-rated workers were entitled to 20 days’ earned leave in a 
year. The condition of eligibility for such workers one year’s service. 

In the 12 mines of Raj'asthan, workers got earned leave as per 
the Mines Act, 1952. 

In Andhra pradesh, the period of earned leave varied in the 
various mines In 3 mines, earned leave was granted to workers as 
per the Mines Act In one mine, under-ground workers were granted 
earned leave at the rate of 1 day for 27 days worked, surface workers 
at the rate of 1 day for 38 days worked and salaried employees at 
the rate of 1 day for 19 days worked. In the remaining two mines, 
daily-rated workers were given 7 days’ earned leave in a year while 
the monthly rated workers were allowed 14 days leave m a year. 
The condition of eligibility however, varied in the two mines Under- 
ground workers with 190 days’ attendance and surface workers with 
265 days’ attendance in a year were eligible in the first mine and 
workers with 260 days’ attendance in a year were eligible in the 
second mine. 

104 Holidays — All the 66 jnmes allowed holidays with pay. 
The period, however, varied 2 mines allowed 15 days, 10 mines 
allowed 8 days, 11 mines allowed 7 days, 2 mines allowed 5 days, 

1 mine allowed 4 days, 25 mines allowed 3 days and 15 mines allowed 

2 days. 

105. Weekly-off — Out of the 66 sampled mines, weekly off with 
pay was granted to workers only in the case of 22 mines — 10 in 
Andhra Pradesh, 7 in Bihar and 5 in Rajasthan In the mines of Bihar 
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and Rajasthan, all workers were allowed weekly-off with pay while 
in the 10 Andhra Pradesh mines only monthly-paid workers were 
allowed weekly-oft with pay In the remaining 44 sampled mines, 
weekly-off was allowed to workers without pay 

Welfare 

111 Housing — All the mine owners in Andhra Pradesh had pro- 
vided housing accommodation to their workers although the percent- 
age of workers housed was not indicated. The houses provided were 
kutcha huts 01 hutcha sheds These weie provided rent-free. In 
Rajasthan, no housing accommodation was provided to the workers 
as all the w r orkcis belonged to the nearby villages In .one mine of 
Bihat pucca houses were provided to the workers In 24 mines, no 
housing accommodation was provided to the workers but the manage- 
ments nad built kutcha sheds near the mines and all such w'orkers 
as stayed in those sheds foi more than 20 days in a month u'ere paid 
house-rent of Rs 4/- per month (as per award of Shu I* P Dhabe) 
In the remaining 19 mines all w'oikers came from the neighbouring 
villages and were therefore not provided with housing 

The source of water supply was wells in the case of Andhra 
Pradesh mines while in Bihai water carriers had been engaged ior 
supplying water to the workers living in the kutcha sheds Sanitary 
arrangements were looked after by the personnel of the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Organisation Latrines were piovided in 40 
mines — 10 in Andhra Pradesh 23 in Bihar and 7 in Rajasthan In 
one moie mine of Bihar, latrmcs were under construction In Bihar, 
it w’as reported that these w'ere not being used by the workers as 
they preferred to go m the open forest. 

11.2 Medical, Recreational and other Facilities — None of these 
facilities was being provided by the managements However, such 
facilities were provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Organisation, Government of India. The Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act. 1946 provides for the levy of an ad-valorem customs duty 
on all mica exported from India except from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Hie cess so collected is utilised towards the promotion 
of welfare facilities for labout employed in the mica mining in- 
dustry A brief description of the facilities provided by the Fund is 
given below: — 

Medical Facilities — The Fund provides medical facilities for 
mica miners and members of Ihe.v families The facilities piovided 
include maintenance of a Central Hospital at Karma as well as 
static and mobile dispensaries There are thice static dispensaries 
in Andhra Pradesh and five each in Bihar and Rajasthan In Andhia 
Pradesh, these are located at Kalichedu, Talupur and Sydapuram. 
in Bihar at Debour, Dhorakola, Dhub, Bendro and Charkapathal and 
in Rajasthan at Amli, Bagore, Bimali, Ropei and Lawa— Sardaigarh 
Besides these, there were mobile dispensaries — one in Andhra 
Pradesh, two m Bihar and five in Rajasthan These mobile Units 
catered to the needs of workers and their families living in areas not 
served by the static dispensaries 

Education and Vocational Facilities 

Andhra Pradesh — Six elementary schools and one middle school, 
which are being maintained b> the Fund, were functioning in the 
L I'D, 7IWI.Il— 1 
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mining areas of the State The Fund also maintained the boarding- 
house at Sydapuram which accommodated 18 children of mica miners 
studying m the District Board High School In the two schools at 
Kalichedu and Talupur, the children were taught various types of 
handicrafts One Community Centre was also run for the benefit of 
mica miners and their families. 

Bthar — Four multi-purpose institutes each comprising an adult 
education centre and a women welfare centre were functioning at 
Debour, Dhab. Kodarma and Saphi for the benefit of mica miners 
and their families Six primary schools were also functioning at 
Khijuri, Sankh Charki, Gajandi, Bhandan and Khorkata. 

Rajasthan— Adult education centres for the benefit of mica 
miners existed at 12 places At these centres, slates, pencils and books 
were supplied free Four primary schools were run by the Fund, one 
each at Amli, Dhosar, Ganeshpura and Toonka. Reading rooms and 
libraries were also maintained at two of the welfare centres at Bajore 
and Amli In the former centre first-aid classes were also conducted 
Knitting and Sewing classes for women workers were also conducted 
at four welfare centres, viz, Para, Sanod, Surajpura and Sarand 

Recreational facilities— Recreational facilities such as indoor and 
outdoor games were also provided by the Fund for the miners in all 
the three States At most of the centres, radio sets were maintained 
and free cinema shows were arranged in a number of such centres 

113 Rest Shelters— Rest shelters existed in 42 mines, these were 
pucca in the case of 5 mines and kutcha in the others In the case of 
25 mines, certain amenities such as benches, mats and cots were pro- 
vided for the workers. In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, rest shelter 
was being used as a creche. 

12. Accidents and Compensation — No accident was reported to 
have occurred during the year ending 31st September 1958 in any one 
of the sampled mines. 

13. Occupational Diseases — The common disease to which 
workers m mica mines are exposed is Silicosis Workers were not 
reported to be suffering from this disease in view of the fact that 
wet drilling had been introduced by the different mine owners 

14 Maternity Benefit — The managements did not provide any 
maternity benefit to women workers in any one of the sampled 
mines Maternity and child welfare facilities to such workers were 
provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation. 
Four maternity centres run by the Fund in Andhra Pradesh, two 
centres in Bihar and 5 centres in Rajasthan were rendering useful 
service to the women and children in the mining areas 

15 Provision for future of workers — None of the units m the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan had got any scheme 
of Provident Fund or gratuity for their workers 

Industrial Relations 

16 1. Standing Orders — Out of 66 mines, 44 had framed Standing 
Orders for regulating the conditions of service of their employees 
These Orders were certified in 36 cases, while in 8 cases, these were 
under certification. 
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16.2. Works Committees— Only in 6 mines — 5 in Andhra 
Pradesh and 1 m Bihar Works Committees existed for looking after 
the grievances of workers. The workers had equal representation 
with management on such Committees m all the mines. 

16 3 Trade Unions — There were no trade unions exclusively of 
workers belonging to an individual mine. But certain unions (viz , 
the Mica Labour Union and the Abrak Mazdoor Union at Jhumn 
Telaiya in Bihar and Mica Karmika Sangham at Gudur in Andhra 
Pradesh were looking after the interests of the mica mine workers 
These Unions were recognised by the managements of various mines 
17. Labour or Welfare Officers ^- None of the sampled mines had 
appointed a Labour or Welfare Officer. 


Part B 
Mica Factones 

18 The information in respect of mica factories in this report 
is based on 34 units — 10 in Andhra Pradesh, 16 m Bihar and 8 m 
Rajasthan— which were either attached to sampled mica mines as in 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan or were located in adjacent areas but 
were owned by the owners of the sampled mines as in Bihar. 

Employment 

19 1 Data regarding employment of labour in respect of 34 
factones, State-wise and sex- wise, are given in Table No VII 

The total number of workers employed m the 34 mica factories 
on 30th September 1958 was 7,197 Of these, 5,643 or 78 4 per cent , 
were males and 1,554 or 21 6 per cent., females. Taking the individual 
States, it will be seen that employment of females predominated in 
Andhra Pradesh where 38 9 per cent were males and 61 1 per cent 
were females In Bihar and Rajasthan, females accounted for only 
182 per cent and 11.2 per cent of the total number or workers 
respectively. 

19 2 Of the 7,197 workers employed, 6,582 or 91 5 per cent , were 
adults, 246 or 3 4 per cent were adolescents and 369 or 5 1 per cent 
were children In Andhra Pradesh, adolescent and children were not 
employed while in Rajasthan, children were not employed and 
adolescents accounted for 44 per cent, of total workers In Bihar 
adolescents and children accounted for 3 7 per cent, and 6 per cent, 
of the total number of workers respectively. 

19 3. Permanent , Temporary and Casual Workers — Workers are 
classified as permanent, temporary and casual Details regarding such 
classification of workers employed in the 34 mica factories have 
been furnished in Table No. VIII 

It will be seen from the table that out of 7,197 workers, 4,328 or 
60 1 per cent were permanent, 2,240 or 31.1 per cent were temporary 
and 629 or 8.8 per cent, were casual. Taking the individual States, it 
will be noticed that the percentage of permanent workers was the 
highest in Rajasthan (86 0) and the lowest in Bihar (56 5) All the 
casual workers were females and were employed m one factory of 
Bihar No casual workers were employed in the factories of Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan 

19.4 Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers — Table No IX gives 
details regarding labour employed on time-rate and piecerate basis. 
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Table No. VIII 

Classification of Workers in Mica Factories in Permanent, Temporary and. Casual Workers as on 30 - 9 - 1958 . 




Table No IX 

No. of workers employed on Time and Piece Rates in mica Factories as on 30th September 1958 
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It will be seen from the table that out of 7,197 workers employed 
in the 34 factories, 5,187 workers or 72.1 per cent were employed on 
time-rates while the remaining 2,010 or 27.9 per cent were employed 
on piece-rates Statewise break-up shows that employment on piece 
rate system was more common in Rajasthan where 75 5 per cent, 
of the workers were engaged on this basis. In Bihar, 27.5 per cent, 
of the workers were employed on piece-rate system while in Andhra 
Pradesh all workers were time-rated 

19 5 Length of Service — Data relating to the length of service 
of labour are available m respect of 6,568 workers and the same arc 
presented in Table No. X 

Table No. X 


Lenqth of Service of Workers in Mica Factories as on 30 th September 
1958 
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Taking oil the States together, it will be seen that 455 peT cent, 
of the workers had service below one year; 32.2 per cent had service 
of one year or more but below 5 years; 17 9 per cent had service 
of 5 years or more but below 10 vears and the remaining 4 4 per cent, 
had service of 10 years or more In the individual States, majority of 
the workers had service below 5 years, the percentage of such work- 
ers being 87 1 in Andhra Pradesh. 74 9 in Bihar and 98 6 m Rajasthan 
The percentage of workers having service of 10 years or above was 
35 in Andhra Pradesh. 4 8 in Bihar and 0 2 in Raj'asthan 

19 6 Absenteeism — Data regarding absenteeism in respect of 34 
factories have been furnished »n Table No. XI- 




Table No XI 

Rate of Absenteeism m Mica Factories during the year ending September 1958 
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The average annual rate of absenteeism was the highest in 
Rajasthan (22 7 per cent) and the lowest in Andhra Pradesh (12.1 
per cent ) The All-India average for the year was 15 4 per cent. 
The high rate of absenteeism may be attributed to the fact that most 
of the workers come from rural areas and they absent themselves 
from the factories during the sowing and the harvesting periods 

20 1 Recruitment and Apprenticeship — Like mica mines, there 
was no regular system for recruiting the workers in mica factories. 
In Andhra Pradesh and Bihai workers were recruited directly by 
the managements while in Rajasthan, recruitment was made through 
the existing workers 

20 2 The system of apprenticeship did not exist in the mica fac- 
tories covered 


Wages and Earnings 

21 1. Wages — Employment in mica works is one of the employ- 
ments scheduled under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 Under the 
provisions of the Act, the Governments of Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh have fixed minimum rates of wages for workers employed 
in mica factories The rates fixed under the Act are Rs 1-4-6 per day 
in Bihar and Rs. 1-4-0 per day in Andhra Pradesh In Bihar, a 7 per 
cent, increase in the minimum rates of wages fixed under the Act 
has been given to the workers as a result of the Award of Shn A 
Hassan, Chairman of the Industrial Tribunal, Bihar and the workers 
are now getting a minimum rate of Rs 1-6-0 per day It may be men- 
tioned that workers m certain factories were not getting the in- 
creased rates of Rs. 1-6-0 pei day, they were getting only Rs 1-4-6 
per day, as fixed under the Act 

Table No. XU shows the rates of wage paid to different cate- 
gories of woikers in the mica factories in different States. Except- 
ing cutters in the States of Bihar and Rajasthan, all categories of 
workers were employed on time-rate basis. The wages paid to 
different categories of workers varied fom Re X to Rs 1/10/- per 
day in Andhra Pradesh and Rs 1/4/6 to Rs 1/8/6 per day in Bihar 
Higher wages weie also paid to efficient workers in certain factories 
of Bihar. For instance, in one factory, cutters got Rs 2 per day while 
in 3 other factories of Bihar, workers got Rs 1 37 to Rs. 2 67 per 
day In Rajasthan, only cutters and sorters were employed m the 
mica factories attached to the mines. The cutters were generally 
employed on piece-rate basis and were paid on the basis of a seer, 
the rate per seer being Re -/5/6 to Re 0/5/9. In two factories of 
Rajasthan cutters were employed on daily basis and were paid 
Rs. 1/2/- and Rs 1/4/- per day lespectively. Sorters were generally 
employed on monthly basis in the factories of Rajasthan and were 
paid Rs. 30 to Rs 61/12/- per month in the different units In one 
factory, sorters were engaged on daily basis and were paid Rs 1/4/- 
per day. 


21.2 Earnings — Details regaidmg the average daily earnings of 
different categories of workeis aie shown in Table No. XIII 
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Table XIII 

Occupation-wise Average Earnings per Man-day Worked 
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The average earnings for each category of workers in the above 
table have been worked out for each State by dividing the total 
earnings of all workers in that category during the month of 
September 1958 by the total man-days worked by workers in that 
category during that month The adults and adolescents have been 
grouped together while calculating the average daily earnings. 

21 3 Bonus— The system of paying bonus existed in 25 factories 
—16 in Bihar and 9 in Andhra Pradesh No bonus was paid to the 
factory workers in the State of Rajasthan 

In Bihar, all workers were paid Monthly and Quarterly Attend- 
ance Bonuses. Monthly Attendance Bonus was paid at the rate of 
12J per cent of the total wages provided a worker had a minimum 
attendance of 21 days in a month This bonus was paid monthly to 
eligible workers Quarterly Attendance Bonus at the rate of 8 days’ 
basic wages was paid provided a worker had a minimum attend- 
ance of 65 days m a quarter. This bonus was paid quarterly to 
eligible workers Of the 9 factories paying bonus in Andhra Pradesh, 
workers in 1 factory got profit bonus, in another factory they got 
service bonus while in the remaining 7 factories they got Attendance 
Bonus The rates of different types of bonus paid in these units were 
the same as in the case of workers employed m the mica mines and 
discussed in Part A of this report. 

Working Conditions 

22 Hours of work* rest intervals, etc— AH the factories worked 
day-shift only. The weekly hours of work were 48 and daily hours 
were 8 with a spreadover of 8J to 9 hours. The period of rest interval 
varied from half-an-hour to one hour daily in the different factories 
The daily hours of work for adolescents were 4J and weekly hours 
of work for them were 27. The daily spreadover was 5 hours with a 
daily rest intervals of half-an-hour. 

Leave and Holidays with Pay 

23. 1. Casual leave — Casual leave was granted only m 5 factories 
of Andhra Pradesh. In one factory, all workers were granted 7 days’ 
casual leave in a year. In another factory, all workers were eligible 
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for casual leave at the rate oi 1 day for every 38 days woiked In the 
remaining 3 factor.es. casual leave was granted only to monthly-rated 
workers The number of days allowed to such workers differed in the 
3 factories being 10 per annum in one, 15 per annum in another and 
36 per annum m the third 

23 2 Sick leave — Sick leave was granted to woikers only in 4 
factories — 3 in Andhra Pradesh and 1 in Bihar The number of days 
allowed in the Bihar factory was not fixed In one factory of Andhra 
Pradesh, all workers were allowed 15 days’ sick leave on production 
of a medical certificate In another factory, only monthly-i ated work- 
ers were given sick leave for the period of their sickness. In the 
third factory all workers were allowed 7 days’ sick leave in a year 

23 3 Earned leave — Earned leave was granted to workers in 
27 factories— 4 in Andhra Pradesh. 7 in Rajasthan and 16 in Bihar 
Workers employed in all the mica factories of Bihar got earned 
leave at the rate of 1 day for 20 days’ attendance in a month pio- 
vided such workers had got 240 days’ attendance in a year In Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, workers got earned leave as per the Mines 
Act 

24 Holidays — All the 34 factories allowed holidays with pay to 
the workers In all the 10 factories of Andhra Pradesh, workers got 
8 holidays with pay while the holidays with pay granted to workers 
in Bihar and Rajasthan factories varied from 2 to 7 days in a year 

25 Weekly off — Weekly-off was generally allowed without pay 
to daily-rated workers although some factories in Bihar and Rajasthan 
allowed it with pay Monthly-rated workers got weekly-off with pay 
in Andhra Pradesh There w'ere no such workers in Bihar 

Welfare 

26 1 Housing — Housing accommodation was provided to workers 
employed in the mica factories of Andhra Pradesh although the per- 
centage of workers housed is not known No housing accommodation 
was provided to the workers by the managements in the States of 
Bihar and Rajasthan In Bihar the mica factories are located in big 
towns like Jhumri Telaiya Kodarma and Giridih and all workers 
employed in the mica factories came from villages adjacent to these 
towns In Rajasthan the factories are located in the villages and all 
workers employed in the mica factories come from the nearby 
villages 

26 2 The type of houses provided to the workers in Andhra 
Pradesh were in the foim of Kutcha huts or kutcha sheds These 
were provided rent-free 

27 1 Medical, Recreational and Other Facilities — The mica fac- 
tories which are attached to the sampled mines in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan are governed by the Mines Act and 
as such workeis employed in such factories enjoved the same facili- 
ties as provided to mica mine workers by the Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Organisation Government of India A brief descrip- 
tion of the facilities provided to the workers by the Fund in the 
States of Andhra and Rajasthan has already been given No facili- 
ties W’ere piovided to the workers by the different managements 
except that they maintained first-aid boxes 

In Bihar there are no factories attached to the sampled mines 
and the factories which weie surveyed are governed by the Factories 
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Act, 1948. The workers employed in these factories did not enjoy the 
facilities which were provided to the mica mines workers by the 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation. Of the 16 sampled 
factories m Bihar, no medical facilities were provided to the workers 
m 13 factories except that the managements maintained first-aid 
boxes. Two factories had well-equipped hospitals while another 
factory had a medical dispensary. Recreational facilities existed only 
in one factory. In 5 factories, there were canteens for the workers 
where tea and snacks were served. Educational facilities for workers 
existed in 3 factories In 4 factories, creches were provided for the 
women workers’ children. 

28. Rest Shelters — Rest shelters were provided by 20 factories. 
There were pucca rest shelters in the case of 9 factories while in the 
remaining factories these were kutcha. In 6 more factories, no proper 
rest shelters were built for the workers but factory varandahs were 
being used as rest shelters In certain rest shelters certain amenities 
such as, tables, benches, etc., were provided for the workers 

29. Drinking Water Facilities— Arrangements for dnnking 
water existed m all the factories surveyed. In majority of the fac- 
tories of Bihar and Rajasthan, water was kept in earthen pots inside 
the factory premises. In 2 big factories of Bihar, persons were engaged 
for supplying water to the workers in the different departments of 
the factory. In Andhra Pradesh factories, water was stored in tanks 
which were fitted with taps. 

30. Occupational Diseases and Accidents— In mica factories all 
the work is done by hand with the help of knives and other small 
sharp instruments. No accident or occupational disease was reported 
by the managements during the course of the enquiry. 

31. Maternity Benefits— As the mica factories attached to the 
sampled mines in the States of Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan are 
governed by the Mines Act, maternity and child welfare facilities were 
provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation, 
details of which have already been given in Part I No such facilities 
existed for factory workers in Bihar, 

32. Provisions for the Future of Workers — None of the factories 
reported the existence of a Provident Fund Scheme or Gratuity 
Scheme for their workers. 

Industrial Relations 

33.1. Standing Orders— Out of 34 factories, 25 factories had 
framed Standing Orders for regulating the conditions of service of 
their employees. These were certified in all the cases. 

33.2. Works Committees— In 11 factories— 4 in Andhra Pradesh. 
6 in Bihar and 1 fn Rajasthan Works Committees existed for looking 
after the grievances of workers. The workers had equal representa- 
tion with employers in such Committees in all the factories 

33.3. Trade Unions— There were no separate trade unions for 
the mica factory workers. The trade unions of mica mine workers 
also looked after the interests of mica factory workers. 

34 Labour or Welfare Officers— Labour Officers were reported to 
have been appointed in 5 big factories of Bihar. These Officers looked 
after recruitment and welfare of the workers They also acted as 
Conciliation Officers. In the remaining 29 factories, no Labour Officer 
was appointed. 
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AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT IN REGISTERED FACTORIES 
DURING THE HALF YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1958 

In the review £or the preceding half year ending 31st 
December, 1957, published in the December, 1958 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette, the method of collection of half yearly 
statistics of employment in factories, concept of average daily 
employment, etc. have been discussed in details The statistics 
of employment in the registered working factories during the first 
half of 1958 are presented m Table No. 1 for general information 
compiled on the basis of consolidated half yearly returns received 
from the concerned authorities of States and Centrally Administered 
Areas The data considered here relate to the States of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras. 
Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
and the Union Territories of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh and Tripura The State of Jammu and Kashmn 
and the Manipur Administration did not furnish their returns and 
hence the statistics presented here do not include information relating 
to these States The statistics presented in Table No I relate to the 
number of working factories and average daily employment therein. 
The figure of average daily employment is the combination of aver- 
age daily employment in factories submitting returns and estimated 
average daily employment in factories not submitting returns How- 
ever, the States of Bombay, Kerala and Punjab did not furnish esti- 
mated figures of average daily employment in factories which did not 
furnish returns and hence in their cases the total average daily em- 
ployment relate to only those working factories which submitted 
returns 

Subject to the above limitations, it will be seen from Table No 1 
that the total average daily employment in 37,732 factories for which 
information on employment was available, was 33,23,547 during the 
first half of 1958 

Considered by States, Bombay claimed the highest factory em- 
ployment i e , about 9 9 lakhs, of which near about 5 lakhs were in 
Textile Industry These figures would have been still higher if the 
estimated employment figures in factories not submitting returns were 
known for this State Next in order came W. Bengal accuontmg for 6.7 
lakhs of workers, of which 41 3 per cent, was in the Textile Industries 
group only Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh followed 
next with 3.1 lakhs, 2 8 lakhs and 2.1 lakhs of workers respectively. 
Next in order of employment featured Bihar (accounting for 1.8 
lakhs), Madhya Pradesh (accounting for 1.5 lakhs), Mysore (accounting 
for 1 3 lakhs) and Kerala (accounting for 1.1 lakhs), considered by 
Industry groups, Textiles claimed the highest employment ((11 5 
lakhs) The industry groups of Food (except Beverages) and Transport 
Equipment followed at a distance claiming employments of 4 3 and 
3 1 lakhs respectively Next in order followed Tobacco, Non-metalltc 
Mineral Products (except Production of Petroleum and Coal), Machin- 
ery (except Electrical Machinery), Processes Allied to Agriculture 
(Gins and Presses), Miscellaneous Industries, Basic Metal Industries 
and Chemicals and Chemical Products with a level of employment 
between one and two lakhs. 
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Table No. I 

Average Daily Employment m Registered Working Factories Duiing 
the Half Year Ending 30th June, 1958 

The Figures against (a) Indicate Average Daily Employment and 
those against (b) Indicate Number of Working Factories 
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Table No I — contd. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE HOURS OF EM- 
PLOYMENT REGULATIONS (RAILWAYS) FOR THE YEAR 

1957-58*— A SUMMARY OF. 

1 Scope and Application — The Hours of Employment Regulations 
comprise chapter VI-A of the Indian Railways Act. 1890 and the Rail- 
way Servants (Hours of Employment) Rules, 1951 together with the 
suosidiaiy instructions issued by the Railway Board from time to 
time The objects of these regulations are - (a) to regulate the hours 
sf work of railway servants, (b) to provide periodic rest for them at 
regular intervals, and (c) to secure for them (i) overtime wages in 
case they have to work extra hours, and (n) compensatory rest when- 
ever they forego the periodic rest The Regulations are applicable to 
all classes of Railway Servants, except (a) those governed by the 
Factories Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952 and the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, and (b) those who are specifically ‘excluded’ from 
the purview of the Regulations The ‘excluded’ categories are super- 
visory staff, persons employed in a confidential capacity, certain em- 
ployees of the Medical Departments, armed guards and other person- 
nel subject to military and police discipline, class IV staff whose work 
is considered to be very light, and the staff of Railway schools 

The total number of railway servants covered by the Regulations 
during the year under review was 11.09,430 as against 10,80,753 in the 
preceding year 

2. Admtmstratian — The Chief Labour Commissioner (C), 
Dy Chief Labour Commissioners. Regional Labour Commission- 
ers (C) and the Conciliation Officers (C) have been appointed as 
“Supervisors of Railway Labour" under the Indian Railways Act, 
1890 They are assisted by the Labour Inspectors (C), who, having no 
legal powers under the Act, carry out inspections, on behalf of the 
Regional Labour Commissioners, in their respective jurisdictions At 
the end of the year under review, there were 6 Regional Labour Com- 
missioners, 18 Conciliation Officers and 80 Labour Inspectors spread 
all over the country 

3 Classification of Workers — The peculiar nature of employment 
>n Railways requiring service round the clock has necessitated classi- 
fication of employees, under different categories with varying hours 
of work and periodic rest Rule 4 of the Railway Servants (Hours of 
Employment) Rules, 1951, empowers the General Managers of the 
Railways, to classify the railway servants, under one or the other of 
four categories, namely. (1) intensive, (2) essentially intermittent 
(3) continuous, and (4) excluded The number of employees, classified 
under these four categories and their percentage in relation to the 
total number of employees, etc , on the different Railways is given in 
Table I. 
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Classification of staff cauered by the Hours of Employment Regulations m Railways, 1957-58 
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4 Enforcement : 

(i) Method of Inspection — The Labour Inspectors conduct 
regular inspections, for about 12 to 15 days in a month. 
They visit every Railway establishment and carry out ins- 
pections under Hours of Employment Regulations, Payment 
of Wages Act and Employment of Children Act. Minor 
irregularities, such as, non-display of Rosters and Regula- 
tions, working beyond rostered hours or during rest periods, 
non-mamtenancc of registers, cases of continual night duty, 
etc , are taken up directly by them with the Railway Ad- 
ministration Cases of wrong or doubtful classification, in- 
adequate staff, and other major irregularities are referred 
by the Inspecting Officers to the Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners (C) for scrutiny and further action. Regional Labour 
Commissioners keep in close touch with the Heads of Rail- 
ways and seek their co-operation m rectifying the irregu- 
larities detected by the Inspecting Officers Quarterly Meet- 
ings are also held at the Divisional Level, General Manager’s 
Level, and the Railway Board’s Level between the officers 
of the Industrial Relations Machinery and the Railway 
authorities where outstanding issues and infringements are 
discussed and settled. 

(li) Classification of Employees — As classification of railway 
servants under the Regulations is of primary importance to 
them, officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery (men- 
tioned in para 2 above) continued to pay special attention 
to this matter. Cases of incorrect or doubtful classification 
of staff reported by the Inspecting Officers, are scrutinised 
by the Regional Labour Commissioners, are taken up with 
the General Manager of the Railway concerned for consi- 
deration and necessary action It is observed that sometimes 
the employees are denied the benefit of the Regulations due 
to shortage of staff. Such cases are also referred to the 
Railway administration for necessary action. Differences of 
opinion, do arise in such cases between the Industrial Rela- 
tions Machinery and the Railway Administration In order 
to resolve them, joint inspections are sometimes carried out 
by the officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery and 
the Railway Officers and the matters are settled amicably 
Out of 261 cases of re-classification referred to the Ratlway 
Administration, the latter accepted the suggestions of Ins- 
pecting Officers m 69 cases and contested 15 cases The 
remaining 177 cases were pending at the end of the year 
During the same period 254 cases were referred to the 
Railway Administration for appointment of additional staff 
In 36 cases additional staff was appointed and 7 cases were 
contested by the Railway Administration, leaving 211 cases 
pending at the end of the year. The proposals for reclassifi- 
cation and appointment of additional staff are scrutinised 
and passed at various stages resulting in delay in rectifica- 
tion of these irregularities. 

Oh) Inspections and Irregularities— During the year under 
report, 4,974 establishments were inspected as against 5,796 
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during the year 1956-57 The number of irregularities detect- 
ed during 1957-58 were 18,578 as against 13,208 during the 
preceding year. The nature of irregularities detected and 
the number of such irregularities are shown in Table 2 

Table 2 

Nature and Number of Irregularities Detected — 1957-58 



1 



Number 

3 

1 




3,dSS 

16 6 

2 

Non display of Hotter* . . 



410 

2 2 

3 

Out of Uitc Ro-t< r> 



4-1!) 

2 3 

4 

Illegible or otherwise Defective Kosters, . 



3,176 

11 7 

5 

Non di-.pl.iy of Regulations 



i <m 

5 7 

6 

I In 1 utiiil working Out-ulc Woking Ilnur-- 



I,V*4 

s 0 

7 

H flint ini Working on lte-t Davs 



l,o HI 
SS4 

S 3 

8 

Occasional Working Outside Loitered Hours 



4 8 

0 

Occasional W orking on llcst I'ljs . 



<107 

4 !> 

10 

Working Contrary to lto-tcrs 




1 3 

11 

Performing Continual Night Duty . 



107 

0 6 

1.’ 

Drnnl of Compensator} ofT in lieu of Wcckl} 

Rest 1 o 

e ' 

1,1.04 

0 3 

13 

jfon Payment of Overtime Allow mer- 



3,1 KjS 

II I 

14 

Non maintenance of Overtime Regi-lcn, . 



OlS 

3-3 

13 

irrcguhntHD ltiginlmg Maintenance of Miotc 
Over time Registers 

Rolls 

,„d 

33 1> 

3-0 

10 

Other Irregularities 



1,100 

b 4 



Total 

* 

18,578 

100 0 


It will be seen from the above that Non-existence and Non-display 
of rosters and defective rosters accounted for the largest number of 
irregularities, viz , 6,396 

(iv) Recti/ication of Irregularities — All the irregularities detect- 
ed by the officers were taken up with the Railway Adminis- 
tration concerned, for rectification. Of the 18,578 infringe- 
ments so taken up, 7.263 or 31 per cent, were lectified during 
the year as against 36 per cent, during the preceding year 
Of the balance, 135 were contested by the Railway Ad- 
ministration as against 70 during the last year Of the 
irregularities rectified, 36 per cent, were rectified within 
three months, 38 per cent 3 to 6 months, 20 per cent from 
6 to 9 months, 4 per cent from 9 to 12 months and 2 per cent 
after twelve months In order to enable the Railway Ad- 
ministrations to rectif\ the irregularities, pending with 
them the Regional Labour Commissioners continued to 
furnish, as before. Quarterly Statement of cases pending 
with the Railway Administrations, for more than three 
months Inspite of these steps, the number of outstanding 
irregularities continued to be laige 
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THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS SCHEME— SUMMARY 
OF THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 

Scope — The Employees' Provident Funds Scheme framed in pur- 
suance of section 5 of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 has 
been in operation for over five years at the end of March 1958. The 
Scheme applied to 3? industries in March 1958. The scheme was 
extended to Newspaper Establishments employing twenty or more 
persons The scheme applied to 24 28 lakhs of workers in 6,528 estab- 
lishments, as on 31st March 1958 

Administration and Finances — The Employees’ Provident Fund 
constituted under the scheme is administered by the Central Board of 
Trustees appointed by the Central Government in accordance with 
the provisions contained m para 3 of the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Scheme The actual execution of the scheme is the responsibility of 
the Central Provident Fund Commissioner who is assisted by fourteen 
Regional Provident Funds Commissioners, one in each State. 

A worker becomes eligible for the benefits under the scheme if 
he has completed one year’s continuous service or worked for 240 
days during a period of 12 months, and his total emoluments (includ- 
ing cash value of food concessions) do not exceed Rs. 500 pm The 
employees' contribution to the Fund was fixed at the rate of 6j per 
cent of the basic wages and dearness allowance including cash value 
of any food concessions given to them The employers were required 
to contribute the same amount Employees were, however, allowed to 
contribute up to 8J per cent, of their wages and dearness allowance as 
their own share The total sum realized as provident fund contribu- 
tions during the year under review was Rs 12 42 crores A sum of 
Rs 36 09 lakhs was received as administrative charges and a sum of 
Rs 11 63 lakhs as inspection charges The total income accrued to the 
Fund was Rs 49 32 lakhs and expenditure incurred was Rs 24 97 
lakhs. Substantial part of monthly balance of this account was invest- 
ed in Government securities and interest earned thereon was credited 
to this account The provident fund contributions were, as usual, 
invested in Government securities such as. National Plan Savings 
Certificates medium and long-dated securities The total amount 
invested up to the end of the year was Rs. 35 93 crores 

During the year under report, 50,431 fresh claims were received 
m addition to 1,504 claims pending settlement at the beginning of the 
>tar, making a total of 51,935 claims Of these, 47,234 claims were 
settled involving payment of Rs 1,47,64,158 

As in the previous year, the members were paid 3J per cent 
compound interest on the opening balances of their provident fund 
accumulations during the year. 

Enforcement — For the implementation of the scheme, it is essen- 
tial that the covered establishments should be inspected periodically 
However, with the coverage of additional industries, the existing ins- 
pectorate became quite inadequate and inspection could not be done 
according to the prescribed scale Efforts were, however made to 
inspect every establishment at least once* during the year Five 
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hundred and twenty-eight cases for lecovery of unpaid amounts weic 
initiated during the year to recovei Rs 1,43.45,709 as arrears of provi- 
dent fund contributions and R6 2 82,207 as arrears of administrative 
charges due from defaulting employers. Of these and against the 
recovery proceedings of previous years, Rs 67,62,339 00 and 
Rs. 2,10 836 00 were received towards the provident fund contributions 
and administrative charges respectively during the year. At the close 
of the year 412 cases were pending involving a sum of Rs 1,28,68 376 

Conclusion— The Employees' Piovident Fund continued to gain 
m popularity amongst the industrial workers There were persistent 
demands from the non-participating workers for the extension of the 
Act to other industries, workers in smaller establishments of the 
covered industries pressed foi lowering of the prescribed minimum 
employment strength 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1959 

There is no barometer more reliable than statistics of industrial 
disputes to measure the extent of industrial peace or industrial strife 
in a country In the context of a planned economy where all-round 
economic development is conditioned by achievement of prc-determin- 
cd tatgets of industrial production maintenance of industrial peace 
is all important The study of the causes of industrial strife, besides, 
helps to formulate policies for minimising such causes An attempt is 
made in the following pages to analyse statistics of industiial dispute., 
in India during the quarter ending 3lst March 1959 

1 Statistics of Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work-Stoppagls 
AND INVOLVING 10 OR MORE WORKERS 

It will be seen from the statistics of work-stoppages given m 
Table I that, during the quaiter ending March, 1959, there were 359 
disputes involving 1,40.190 uoikers with a time-loss of 8,90,207 man- 
days, as against the corresponding figures of 411, 1,77,542 and 14,33,367 
during the quarter ending 31st December. 1958 Thus, compared to the 
preceding quarter, number of disputes, number of workers involved 
and man-days lost deci eased markedly. The average numbei of work- 
ers involved per dispute was 391 as compared to 432 in the preceding 
quarter. The average man-davs lost per dispute decreased fiom 3.488 
vrv Vne preceding quartet to 2,4 Sft m the quarter under review The 
average duration of disputes, decreased from 8 1 days to 6 4 days 

West Bengal accounted for the largest number of industiial dis- 
putes during the quarter followed by Bombay, Madras and Kciala 
The number of workers involved also was the maximum in West 
Bengal followed by Madras. The time-loss was also the highest in 
West Bengal accounting for 39 pei cent of the total time-loss in all 
States. Next in order came Bihar Uttar Pradesh Mysore and Kerala 

Compared to the preceding quarter the States of Andhra, Bihai. 
Madhya Pradesh. Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and the 
Union Territory of Delhi recorded a highci time-loss duiing the 
quarter under icvicw. The increase m time-loss was the highest in 
West Bengal 
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TABLE I 


Industrial Disputes Resulting in Workrstoppages During the Quarter 
Ending March 1959 by States 



1 During the. Quarter Fnclmg 
Dtccmlxr, l‘J78 

During tin Quarter ending 
Minh, 1370 


1 No of 

1 Disputes 

Maximum 
No nf 
{ Murker# 
Involved 

No of 
Man dajs 
Lost 

No of 
dispute# 

Maximum 
No. of 
\\ nrher# 
Involved 

No. of 
Man da)# 

Andhra 

14 

>1,21 

10 128 

28 

7,700 

24 408 

A- ii" 

a 

4 , 1)28 

37,777 

4 

1,343 


Ifihir 

i 27 1 ',.-,77 

27,1117 

32 

0,437 

1,08,000 

Ifcmibiy 

iH 

21,280 

08,000 

52 

22,003 

40,040 

Jammu ami Kashmir 






_ 

Kerala 

81 

77.22), 

8,10.788 1 

37 

0,033 

00,011 

Mnllna I’r.iiU sli 

14 1 3.XK0 

7 ..-a, 


2,140 

13 730 

Madras 

w 

j 17,700 

1,00,413 

44 

24,073 

01,271 

M,„,„ 

30 





70,301 

OriMn 

1 

IHX 

14 872 


340 j 

14,710 

\U 

<» 1 





1,212 

Kaj. i»U>an 

> 

1 M70 

40,307 

3 

TOO 

10,200 

filar Frude#li 






02,020 

Wilt Bengal 

w» 

111,747 

2,08.237 

80 

34,017 

3,40,377 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Islandu 

Delhi 

11 

0,118 

0,004 

4 

3,034 

7,873 

Himachal l’radcbh 




_ 



Manipur 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Tripura 

1 

187 

374 

0 

1,222 

I0.IMJ 

'Jolnl 

411 

1,77, >42 

14,37,707 

370 

1,40,100 

8,00,207 


The data on lock-outs which are included tn Table I are shown 
separately in Table II It will be seen that lock-outs accounted for 
•'13.4 per cent, of the total time-loss in all industrial disputes during 
the quarter although by number they formed only 109 per cent of 
the total In the preceding quarter, these percentages were 6 1 and 5 1 
respectively The maximum number of lock-outs was reported from 
West Bengal (17) followed by Andhra (5), Mysore (4) and Bombay (4) 
The number of workers involved and time-loss in lock-outs were the 
highest m West Bengal During this quarter the average time-loss per 
lock-out was 8,767, man-days as against the average time-loss of 2,480 
man-days per strike Compared to the preceding quarter, the number 
of lock-outs, number of workers involved and man-days lost increased 
tn a considerable extent. 
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TABLE II 


Lock-outs During the Quarter Ending March 1959 by States 


8tit<* 

Quarter Ending TV o 
l‘»»s 


Quarter End ill" March 

19V) 

\n of 
Lock outs 

Maximum 

\o lit 

U orker* 
Iniotved 

No of 
Man daas 
L/e-t 

No of 
Look out* 

Maximum 
Xo of 

Involved 

Xo of 
Man davs 

Arnllira . 






111 

3 101 

lhhar 

1 

4 VI 

fi.300 

1 

isi 

12 020 

Bombay 

5 

21 > 

8 0S. 

4 

7**7 

<5.827 

Kerala 

1 

in 

32 

2 

704 

14.370 

Madras 

2 

<u> 

18,414 

3 

192 

Ci, 97ft 

Mysore . . 

2 

Clio 

2.728 

4 

■.,777 

49 070 

Uttar Pradesh 

I 

TIKI 

3/S28 

3 

2,7.74 

79 840 

Mc«t Dens'll 

n 

JUI.’ 

48. vm 

17 

9,87!) 

t 70.772 

Total 

>1 

4/114 

87.r.s« 

79 

20.911 

3 41.972 


The statistics of disputes classified by Industries are given in 
Table III It will be seen that during the quarter under review the 
manufacturing sector accounted for the highest time-loss among all 
the sectors. This sector accounted for 63 3 per cent of the total time- 
loss as compared to 27 2 per cent in the preceding quarter In this 
sector the highest time-loss was recorded in Manufacture of Metal 
Products (except Machinery and Transport Equipment) Next m order 
came Cotton Mills Sugar Mills and Bidt Indvtstry “Mining and 
Quarrying” and "Construction” groups also recorded considerable high 
time-losses during the quarter constituting 15 1 and 9 7 per cent of 
the total time-loss in all industries As compared with the preceding 
quarter the time-loss decreased substantially in Agriculture. Forestry, 
Fishing etc In the preceding quaiter it was 53 6 per cent of the total 
time-loss whereas in the current quarter it was only 5 6 per cent of 
the total There was some decrease in time-loss in “Mining and 
Quarrying” “Electricity. Gas Water and Sanitary Services’’ and 
“Commerce" In the Manufacturing Sector, substantial increase in 
time-loss was recorded in four industries only, namely, sugar mills, 
jute mills Bidi and Cement industries 
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TABLE III 

Industrial Disputes Resulting m Work-stoppages during the Quarter 
Ending March 1959 by Industries 



1 During the Quarter Ending 
Dccemlicr, 10 IS 


; the Quarter ending 
ilarch 1079 

Industry 

1 No of 
Deputes 

Maximum 

1 No. of 
\\ orkers 
Involved 

Number 

of 

Man days 
Lost 

No. of 
Dispute* 

Mximnm 
No of 

15 orkers 
Involved 

1 No of 
Man-days 
Lost 

1 

, 2 


4 


G 

7 

0 — Agriculture and 

Allied Activities 

33 

G7 791 

7,08,770 

23 

.7.831 

49,762 

1 Plantations 

31 

07,082 

7.07,745 

27 

.7,831 

49,762 

2 Other* 


.700 

4,807 

- 

- 

- 

I — Mining and Quarry 

37 

13.019 

1,47 800 

41 

22,827 

1,34 301 

1 Coal 

17 

8,014 

37,337 

17 

7,301 

74 417 

2 Other* 

20 

(5,007 

1,08,700 

20 

1 7,460 

79,874 

II III — Manufacturing 

22C 

GS 448 

3.00.134 

210 

_ 88.708 

5,63,230 

Sugar Mill* 

2 


083 

0 

6,077 

70,734 

Hydrogenated Oil 
Industry. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Bidi Industry 

G 

G70 

3,387 

14 

10 007 

70,280 

Cigarette 

4 

2G7 

1.047 

- 

- 


Cotton Mill" 

47 

30,1 r >0 

1.47 9R0 

42 

33.483 

87,208 

Jute Mills 

S 

3,107 

14,307 

6 

7.093 

27,339 

Silk Mills 

10 

001 

1.700 

1 

17 

SI 

Woollen Mills . 

- 

_ 


2 

827 

18 850 

Coir Factories 

G 

700 

7,010 


160 

1,480 

Paper Mills 

3 

437 

6,780 

' 

115 

1,725 

Feather & leather 
Products. 

7 

3, 097 

0.050 


“ 


Heavy ( hemicals 

2 

81 

1.212 

2 

1,992 

2,242 

Matches 

2 

56 

76 

1 

32 

100 

Cement 

I 

68 

272 

2 

1,203 

10.412 

Mica Industries 

3 

780 

840 

1 

- 


Iron And Steel . 

10 

1,739 

26.4C4 

4 

1,280 

7,018 

Others 

IIS 

19.312 

1,73,277 

123 1 

1 

20,180 

2,82,007 
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TABLE III —contd 


* 1 

1 

3 1 

4 ! 

a 1 

r> : 

7 

IV— Const met ion 

■-•1 

"5 042 1 

38,477 

12 

9,023 

80,121 

V— CUctricin. fits 

Mater ami ‘saiu- 
tarj f'prMccs 


3,2fi7 1 
2,778 ^ 

27, ISC 

24 

2 307 

10,103 

VI— Commerce 

21 


1 o.3«7 , 

M 

411 

1.30 

Wlio'eailo & Retail 
Trade 

1 

I’M j 

57 

1 


- 

- 

Hanking and In«u 

20 

2.428 , 

1 

7.28S 

14 

411 

130 

Others 

- 



-1 

- 

- 

VII — Transport Storage 
and Communu atuai 

10 

8 470 

| 17, SCO 

21 

S 020 

30,820 

Porks and Ports 

13 

0.837 ; 

j 4,147 , 

14 

0,0*4 

0,024 

Itadnass (Exelnd 
>»g Workshops 
which go under 
Minufii Hiring) 




1 

,-.47 

832 

Others 

fi 

1,013 , 

13710 1 

0 

2 003 j 

20,001 

VIII — Vertices 

8 


| 1.030 

9 

1,300 | 

3 .347 

l\— Miscellaneous 

30 

1 **» 

37 

3 

372 

0 207 

Total 

411 

( 1.77.'>4.* 

14 33 307 , 

3 ‘.'J 

1 40 100 

1 8.00 207 


The number of terminated industrial disputes classified by dura- 
tion is given m Table IV It would be seen that about two-thirds of 
the disputes did not last for more than 5 days each Only 9 3 per cent 
of the terminated disputes lasted for more than 30 days 
TABLE IV 

Industrial Disputes Classified by Duration 


Duration 

i Qu irter ending 
December. 1078 

Quarter ending 
March, 1970 

No of 
■ trim 
nnted ! 

1 Disputes 

Pcreent - 

total* 

1 No of 
| Disputes 

| Perient- 

l total* 

1 

A «1 ij nr Ws 

134 

37 7 1 

117 

' " (> 

■More than a dn and npti* ’ulna 

i m 1 

30 7 j 



More tb m 7 da\» atul U|,to Kl dwa 

■* l 1 

13 0 

30 

12 t* 

More th m 10 data and opto 20 dm x 

30 

10 4 

24 

1 7 7 

Mure than 20 dij 4 and uptn 3(1 dux 

11 j 

2 o ; 

17 


More than 30 da \ 4 



20 

0 3 

Not know n 


-1 



Total 

. ivT 

100 0 | 

313 

| 100 (1 


*Tlie jKricntagix are la-ed on Ihc mindior of deputes fr.r which information h available. 
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During the quarter under review, 228 out of the total of 295 ie 
77 3 per cent involved less than 500 workers each. Only 31, ie., 105 
per cent of the disputes involved 1,000 or more workers each. These 
percentages were 80 0 and 8 0 respectively m the preceding quarter. 
Considered fiom the point of view of time-loss,' it will be seen that 
192 out of 293 disputes, i e . 65 5 per cent, involved a time-loss of less 
than 1,000 man-days each Only 24, i.e., 8 2 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of disputes involved a time-loss of over 10,000 man-days each 
These percentages were 73 0 and 5 3 respectively in the preceding 
quarter 

Table V shows classification of disputes by causes. The number of 
disputes relating to “Wages and Allowances” was the highest follow- 
ed by the number of those relating to “Personnel”. These two groups 
accounted for 30.8 and 27 6 per cent respectively of the total number 
of disputes during the quarter under review as against 27.6 per cent 
and 28 9 per cent, respectively in the preceding quarter “Bonus” ac- 
counted for 7 3 per cent of the total number of disputes as compared to 
13 3 per cent in the preceding quarter. Considered from the point of 
view of loss of man-days, “Wages and Allowances”, “Personnel”, and 
“Bonus" accounted for 26 5. 26 8 and 5.9 per cent of the total during 
the quarter under review. All the groups except “Bonus” and “Leave 
and Hours of Work” recorded a higher percentage time-loss as eompar 
ed to the preceding quarter. 

TABLE V 


Industrial Disputes Classified by Causes 



| Quarter Ending December, 1058 

Quarter 

Ending March, 1939 

Ca o-o 

No of 
Dispute* 

Bfutimoni 
No of 
Worker* 
Involve il 

Man da}* 
I»*t 

No of 
Disputes 

lUxi niun 
So of 
Workers* 
Involved 

i No of 
Mandnv* 
Lout 

Wages and Allowance* 

112 

(27-6) 

21,027 

2,90,642 
(20 3) 

10. 
no 8) 

1 38,398 

2,26,667 
(26 3) 

■ • • 

r>4 

(13-3) 

6h,3bl 

8.04,031 
(50 2) 

(7 33) 

6,2 30 

50 503 

n 0) 

Personnel . . . 

117 
(’S b) 

41,347 

1,50 308 
(10 h) 

»4 
(27 C) 

1 34,318 

2,28 840 
(26 8) 

Retrenchment . 

21 
Vi 2) 

G,783 

21,007 
(2 OJ 

16 
i* •) 

3,228 

33,126 
(3 9) 

Leave & Hour* of work 

10 
(2 5) 

4,414 

10.298 
(1 *) 

12 
(3 5) 

11,320 

10,563 
(1 2) 

Others 

hi 
(22 5) 

25,232 

1. 30.G69 
(b 2) 

(26 n 

41.751 

3,05.830 

(35-7) 

Not known 

6 

1,443 

3,504 

18 

4,888 

34,678 

Total 

411 

1,77,542 

14 33,367 

35b j 

1.41,100 

8,90,207 


AT b — Fig ire* In brvch-t* in licate the p»rcent*ge* over t he total number of dispute* far 
which the information h available. 
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The statistics of terminated disputes classified by results aie 
shown in Table VI. It will be seen from the Table that 25 8 per cent 
of the disputes for which definite results were known were successful 
from the point of view of the workers during the quarter under 
review They were unsuccessful in 525 per cent of the disputes and 
partially successful in 21 7 per cent of the disputes 

TABLE VI 


Industrial Disputes Classified by Results 



, Quitter Kivliug lloccmhcr, 1038 

Quieter Ktuling Mill 

■ill, mo 

III >ult 

No of 
Termi 
niteA 
Depute" 

Mu'cimnni 
Xo of 
Woikcrs 
InroKnl 

' 

Xo of 
>L*nd*j3 
Lri't 

Xo of 
Terwmntid 
Disputes 

Maximum 

Workers 

Involved 

Xo of 
if inti u s 
Lost 

8lir<es.sfl|l . . 

100 
(**•» 1) 

30 70s 

t 74,628 
<-’» ■>) 

(27 8) 

X) 477 

1,26 'HO 
(21 1) 

1’irli »ll\ SiiKo-wful 

64 , 
<-) | 

IS, 706 

1 73 3-3 
(74 1) 

4S 
Cl ') 

21 071 

1,76,371 
(26 1) 

t’llsllfl fulfill 

nil 
O' 31 

■111 bl" 

1 HOST 
CO 7) 

u r> 
5) ! 

41 71-) 

' 1 16,077 

1 02 8) 

Iiuli (mile . , 

68 

72 347 

S.M.071 

71) 

17,10.1 

2 20,601 

Xnt known 

1 ,s 

8 \I5 

1-1,748 


4 <>97 

| 27 171 

Total 

1 177 

1 71 101 

| 1111717 

313 

1 .‘7,631 

1 8 48,320 


■V IS — Figures tn brackets iniiicite tin pi reentages OTcr the total niunbi r of dispute* for 
"liu.li (lc dalle results wore know a 


Table VII shows the statistics relating to the number of terminat- 
ed disputes by method of settlement and result It will be seen that 
40 8 per cent of the disputes terminated as a result of intervention by 
Government, a great majority being through mediation and concilia- 
tion The number of disputes terminated through mutual settlement 
formed 247 per cent of the total number of which all the other dis- 
putes terminated by direct mutual settlement In 33 8 per cent of the 
disputes, the workers resumed work voluntarily It is interesting to 
see that in 56 6 per cent of the total number of disputes which termi- 
nated through either conciliation or mediation by the Government, 
the workers we're successful either completely or partially, whereas in 
771 per cent of the cases where the workers resumed work on a 
voluntary basis they were unsuccessful. The percentage of disputes 
which terminated as a result of intervention by the Government 
recorded some decrease further from 48 3 per cent in the preceding 
quarter to 40 8 per cent during the quarter under review. The per- 
centage of the number of disputes which terminated through mutual 
settlement, however, recorded a little increase from 23 4 to 24 7 The 
percentage of disputes in which the workers resumed work volun- 
tarily inci eased significantly from 280 to 33 8. While 427 per cent. oE 
the total number of disputes which terminated through direct mutual 
L IMSIDofl.r.— 5 
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Terminated Industrial Disputes Classified by Method 


258 
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Settlement during the preceding quarter were successful from the 
point of view of workers, the same percentage was only 26 1 m the 
quarter under review. 

The statistics of disputes classified by Public and Private Sectors 
are given in Table VIII It will be seen that in the Public Sector, 
during the quarter under review, there was a considerable increase 
in the number of disputes, number of workers involved and man-da js 
lost In the quarter ending March 1959. the number of workers involv- 
ed in the Public Sector formed 21 2 per cent of the total as against 
7 9 per cent in the previous quarter. The percentage of man-days lost 
was 12.4 as against 38 in the preceding quarter 
TABLE VIII 


Industrial Disputes by Sectors Viz. Public and Privat e 



During the Qinrter Ending 
December IOi* 

During the Quarter Ending 
* March, 1070 


Xo of 
Dispute* 

, Worker* 
Involved 

Man ddjs | 
Lout 

Xo of | 
Pi “put es 

Workers | 
In volt eel . 

Man d it* 

| Lost 

lit Sector 

4(1 

13 or* 

I (7 <l) 

73,87.1 
(3 8) 

57 ! 

7Sb 
(.*1 J) 

1,10,313 

(»-’ 

i ate sector 

3W 

1 1 bl 5S7 
| ('« 1) 

n,i».4b> 

| (OG J) 

30.* 

1 10 404 
(78 8) 

7,70,t>')4 
(S7 6) 

Tot il 

411 

| i.i-.ni 
(100 00) 

| 14 33 367 

1 (ICO 0) 

370 

1 40.1'>0 
(100 O) 

8 «>0 107 
(110 0) 


X B — Figure* in bracket* indicite percentage “ 

II Details of Important Disputes Involving 1,000 Workers or More 
Andhra 

There were two strikes in Andhra Pradesh during the quarter 
involving 1,000 or more workers One of these was in the Central 
sphere and the other in the State sphere. On 17th January, 1959, one 
thousand workers of Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries Ltd , 
Tandur struck work at the instance of Tandur Quarries Labour and 
Employees’ Union (INTUC) over their demands such as revision of 
wages, payment of arrears of wages, compensation for weekly holi- 
days, leave with wages, bonus for the years 1952 — 58 etc On the inter- 
vention of the Regional Labour Commissioner (Central/. Madras the 
strike was called off on the 24th January, 1959 The strike caused a 
loss of Rs 12,000 and Rs 32,000 as wages and value of loss in produc- 
tion respectively 

On 23rd January, 1959, all the 1 500 workers of Bajrang Jute Mills, 
Guntur struck work on account of i eduction of Pongal holidays The 
strike was organised by the Jute Mill Workers’ Union (AITUC) 
Through direct negotiations strike was called off on the 27th January, 
1959 Wage loss to the workers was Rs 4,000 
Bihar 

The situation in the Central sphere was somewhat disturbed On 
31st January, 1959 about 1900 workers of Ganga Bridge Project, 
Hathidah. Patna went on strike over the issue of retrenchment of 



workers On 6th February 1959, about 1,500 more workers joined the 
strike The Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), Dhanbad held 
conciliation proceedings in the matter which ended in failure. Later 
on as a result of persuation by Sarvashn Ramdhani Singh Dinkar, 
M P and Mathura Prasad Misra, M P who explained the views of the 
Admin is tiation to the workers, the workers resumed their duties on 
the 16th February, 1959 The strike caused a loss of Rs. 91,445 and 
Rs 8 00 000 as loss in wages to workers and loss m production to the 
management respectively 

The management of Bhagaband Colliery, P.0 Bhagaband (Dhan- 
oad) introduced a new system of checking the loaded tubs w.ef. 6th 
March 1959 The workers (members of INTUC union) of the first shift 
on the 16th March, 1959, felt that the new system was not favourable 
and before going to the work on that shift they wanted an assurance 
from the management that they should not be penalised for the loss 
of tokens and that the/e should not be any tub deduction on the pit- 
top The Mines Manager refused to give any assurance and conse- 
quently 200 workers of the 1st shift refused to work. The management 
immediately locked-out the remaining workmen numbering more than 
1 000 by putting up a notice that those workers were laid off without 
any wages The Conciliation Officer (C), Dhanbad discussed the matter 
with the representatives of the management and the Colliery Mazdoor 
Sangh but no settlement could'be brought about The Regional Labour 
Commissioner took up the dispute for further conciliation They also 
ended in failure The work was resumed on 1st April, 1959, consequent 
upon the orders of the Government prohibiting the continuance of 
strikes and referring the dispute to an Industrial Tribunal 
Bombay 

There was a peaceful demonstration by 1.650 workers of the Tele- 
phone Workshop, Bombay on 20th March, 1959, in protest against the 
refusal of the Chairman, P. & T. Workshop, Bombay to give sufficient 
time to the P & T Industrial Workers’ Union to discuss with the 
. Board their grievances The Chairman agreed to call a meeting of the 
representatives of the workers at Calcutta in May, 1959 when the 
next meeting of the Board was likely to take place, to discuss their 
grievances On this assurance, the workers resumed work. 

On 4th January, 1959, about four thousand workers each of the 
Model MilLs, Nagpur and the Empress Mills, Nagpur, struck work as a 
protest against the change in weekly holiday effected by the manage- 
ment In both the mills the strikes were organised by Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh affiliated to INTUC The workers resumed work as 
usual on the next day The one day’s strikes in both the units account- 
ed for a loss of Rs. 11.373 and Rs. 11.022 m wages to workers and 
Rs 61,070 and Rs. 1,33,325 in production. 

On 14th January', 1959 all the 1,390 workers of Dhrangadhara 
Chemical Works, Dhrangadhara, Zalwad District observed one day’s 
token strike demanding increase in dearness allowance, payment of 
overtime allowance, bonus for 1955-56, increase in the strength accord- 
ing to work-load and supply of uniforms etc The strike was organised 
by Kamdar Sangh. Dhrangadhara affiliated to INTUC The strike 
caused a loss of Rs 4,000 m wages and Rs 27,600 in value of loss in 
production It was later on learnt that the workers served a notice to 
the management that they would observe another token strike on 
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30th January, 1959 if their demands were not fulfilled and if the 
Government did not send their demands to the Industrial Tribunal 
before 30th January. 1959. Later on the threatened strike to be observ- 
ed on 30th January, 1959, was postponed by the workers 

On 19th January, 1959, 1,759 workers of Shah Salzitter and Jolly 
Co, Ltd., Koyananagar Poona struck work as a protest against the 
alleged insult of the workers’ representatives by the management 
The stnke was sponsored by Koyana Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh, 
Koyana affiliated to INTUC As a lesult of mutual settlement arrived 
at between the parties the strike was called off after one day It 
resulted in a loss of Rs 2,187.50 as wages to the workers 

On 23rd January, 1959, 1,085 workers of Shree Madhav Mills Ltd 
Foras Road, Bombay struck work demanding immediate payment ol 
wages for the month of December, 1958 It was assured earlier by the 
management that payment would be made on the 23rd January At 
about 11-30 A.M the workers assembled in front of the office of the 
Manager demanding immediate payment of wages for December, 1958 
At about 4 P M. the General Manager expressed his inability to pay 
the wages in the absence of the Managing Director The workers 
thereafter decided to stay there till the payment was made to them 
At about 12 mid-night the officials of the mill were escorted out ol 
the mill premises by the police. The workers then left the mill gradu- 
ally with the exceptiorl of a few’ who remained there for the rest of 
the night. 

On 23rd February 1959. 500 workers of the Nagri Mills Companj 
Ltd . Ahmedabad struck work demanding holiday on account of Shab- 
e-Barat As a result of this strike another 1,190 workers were affected 
indirectly. The workers were members of different trade unions All 
the members resumed work on the 24th February and the strike ended 
peacefully. 

Madras 

The Quarry workers of Dalmia Cement (B) Ltd , Dalmiapuram. 
wb6 are members of Dalmia Cement Woikers’ Union (INTUC), 
thieatened to go on strike from the 16th January 1959, if their demands 
such as payment of three months' wages as bonus for the year 1958, 
leinstatement of workers suspended and dismissed from 4th Quarry, 
provision of work for the surplus workers due to mechanization, etc , 
were not conceded in the meantime. The Regional Labour Commis- 
sioner (Central), Madras was to hold conciliation proceedings in the 
dispute on the 12th January , 1959 The Regional Labour Comnussiooei 
(Central), Madras, later on, postponed the conciliation proceedings to 
the 23rd January, 1959 In the meantime the union addressed the 
Collector of Tiruehirapalh stating that they had decided to picket the 
machine drilling operations from 17th January, 1959, and that all the 
members of the union would go on strike from 23rd January. The 
workers went on strike on 23rd as declared by them earlier The strike 
terminated on the 31st January, 1959 on the advice of Minister for 
Industries and Labour, Madras "The strike caused a loss of Rs 26,721 
m wages for the workers 

On 4th March, 1959, all the 8.000 workers of 14 Beedt Manufactur- 
ing Establishments in North Arcot (AITUC) struck work as a protest 
against the management’s refusal to pay the increased wages as agieed 
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to by them before the Labour Officer The strike came to an end on 
Gth March 1959 following intervention by the F.A to the Collector, 
North Arcot 

On 26th March 1959, 7,104 workers of Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills Madras struck work as a protest against the discontinuance of 
three-shift-systeni The strike was organised by the Madras Labour 
Union Madras affiliated to H M S As a result of direct negotiation 
the strike came to an end on the same day. 

Mysore 

Though the situation in the State sphere was quite normal, there 
was some unrest in the mines. The maistnes of all the sections of 
underground department and the workers employed on picking floor 
of the Metallurgical Department of Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings 
(Mysore Mine) numbering 881 and belonging to AITUC struck work 
on 8th January, 1959, to express their dissatisfaction over the Award 
of the Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Nagpur, As a result, 
other workers numbering 2,965 became idle. The strikers resumed 
normal work on the 9th January, 1959 

The Superintendent of Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Nundy- 
dioog Mine) reported that he was compelled to issue a notice of clo- 
sure of Henry’s Shaft from 16th January, 1969, until further notice 
in view of the fact that the labour situation had taken a serious turn 
when the second-shift workers tried to attack one of the officials of the 
mine On the assurance of about 600 workers that they would carry 
out their normal work smoothly, it was agreed to open the Henry’s 
shaft from the 3rd shift on 16th January 1959 and mark the workers 
assembled for the usual payment of lay-off He further warned the 
workers that if there was a recurrence of their go-slow tactics, he 
would be compelled to close the mine again. On 18th it was again 
reported that contrary to the assurance given by the workers, the 
labour situation continued to remain unchanged. The Superintendent 
again issued a notice on 18th January 1959 to close down the mine 
with the exception of essential services on the ground that the work- 
ers were adopting go-slow tactics and declared a lock-out on 19th 
January 1959. The Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), Madras 
asked the Labour Inspector (C), K G F. to enquire into the breaches 
of the Code of discipline As a result of discussions held between the 
management of the mine and the President of the Nundydroog Mines 
Labour Association in the presence of the Labour Inspector and the 
assurance given by the President of the Union that he would advise 
the workers to resume normal work and see that production in the 
mine was not impeded, the management re-opened the mine on the 
27th January, 1959 

The workers of Kolar Gold Mining Undertaking (Champion Reef 
Mine) numbering 4,019 belonging to the Champion Reef Mine Labour 
Association (AITUC) struck work on 19th January, 1959, without 
making any specific demand The strikers resumed their work un- 
conditionally on 20th January, 1959 
Punjab 

On 3rd January, 1959, 1,063 workers of M/s Hissar Textile Mills, 
Hissar, observed a token strike for one day as a protest against the 
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dismissal of some workers. The union sponsoring the strike was affili- 
ated to AITUC. The workers resumed work on 5th, 4th being a Sun- 
day. It caused a loss of Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 45,750 as wages to workers 
and value of production to employers respectively. 

Uttar Pradesh 

There was unrest among the sugar factory workers and notices 
served by the unions of United Chini Mill Mazdoor Federation stating 
that in case the workers’ demands were not acceded, they would 
resort to strike with effect from 15th February, 1059. All the strike 
notices were, however, withdrawn except in one case. In Raza and 
Buland Sugar Companies Ltd., Rampur, the workers went on strikes 
lrom 2nd February, 1959 The employers declared lock-outs from 4th 
February, 1959 Though the lock-outs were lifted by them on the 2Gth 
February, 1959, the workers did not turn up and the strikes therefore 
continued The strikes were sponsored by Buland Sugar Mill Mazdoor 
Union not affiliated to any Central Organization of workers. In early 
March, 1959, both the strikes came to an end, workers having returned 
to work unconditionally In the two mills there was a loss of Rs. 1,16,058 
and Rs 1,14,010 as wages to workers and Rs. 45,82,800 and Rs 43,78,800 
respectively as loss in production to the managements 

On 6th March, 1959, 1,050 workers of Dhampur Sugar Mills, Ltd , 
Dhampur, Bareilly, struck work for a day due to union rivalry etc 
The strike was organised by Dhampur Chini Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 
Dhampur, not affiliated to any Central Organisation The strike caused 
a loss of Rs 48 COO in production 

West Bengal 

On 6th January, 1959, all the 1,300 workers of AID. Ltd , 
Shyamnagar, 24-Parganas (AITUC) struck work as a protest against 
management’s recruitment policy Subsequently management declar- 
ed a lock-out on the 19th January, 1959 which continued for about 
two months On 18th March, 1959 the lock-out was lifted as a result of 
conciliation by the Labour Directorate of West Bengal During Janu- 
ary, 1959 alone the work-stoppage accounted for a loss of Rs 47,600 
to workers in their wages and Rs 8,00,000 to the management as value 
of loss in production. It was the biggest work-stoppage in the whole 
quarter accounting for a time-loss of 80,600 man-days 

On 8th January, 1959 all the 2,900 workers of Titaghur Jute Fac- 
tory No 1 Ltd , Titaghur, 24-Parganas struck work in protest against 
the issue of charge sheet against a worker for assault On 12th the 
management locked out the factory Through conciliation, however, 
the disputes terminated on the 13th January, 1959 It accounted for a 
loss of Rs 18 838 to the workers in their wages, and Rs 1 28,441 for 
the employers as value of loss in production. 

On 15th January, 1959. all the 1,800 workers (members of AITUC) 
of Simon Carves Ltd , P O Durgapur Steel Project, Burdwan struck 
work demanding increase in their wages The strike lasted for 15 days 
when on reference of the dispute to adjudication, it came to an end 
on 31st January, 1959 

On 21st January 1959, 12 ground chargers of Indian Iron and 
Steel Company Ltd , Burnpur, struck work as a protest against charge 
sheeting a ground charger of the melting shop. As a result, therefore, 
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1,000 workers were affected indirectly The management, subsequent- 
ly, discharged the strikers and thus the work-stoppage came to an end 
on 26th January, 1959 

On 11th February, 1959, all the one thousand workers of M/s 
Pathanayak and Co Ltd , contractors of M/s Thakurdas Surekha Iron 
Foundry, Lillooah, Howrah (BPTUC) struck work as a protest against 
the retrenchment of about 400 workers The management, thereupon, 
discharged all the workers on the 17th February, 1959. 

On 17th February 1959, all the 3,500 workers of Indian Standard 
Wagon Company Ltd , Burnpur, Burdwan observed one day’s protest 
strike over lay off of 400 workers due to want of directions from Rail- 
way Board The Union sponsoring the strike was affiliated to INTUC 

On 24th February, 195S, 1,278 workers of Victoria Jute Mills Ltd, 
Telinipara, Hooghly, struck work as a protest against issue of charge- 
sheet to 2 workers and warning to 31 other workers Through concili- 
ation the work-stoppage was brought to an end after one day. 

On 1st March, 1959, 1,100 dock workers belonging to Dock Maz* 
door Union, Dubey Group (UTUC) suspended work and came out in 
a procession demonstrating in front of the office of the Chairman, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, over alleged action of the Dock Labour 
Board in pasting of numbers on the identity Cards and demanding 
immediate abrogation of special powers assumed under clause 46 of 
the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956 
by the Chairman Consequent upon the propaganda by the leaders 
the workers resorted to slow-down tactics which was arrested by 
suspending a number of workers for their slow-down activities 

The management of Victory Jute Mills Ltd., Metiaburuz, Calcutta 
locked-out their factory employing about 1,400 workers on the 18th 
March, 1959, due to trouble over dismissal of some workers However, 
as a result of direct negotiation the lock-out was lifted on 19th March, 
1959 

On 26th March, 1959, all the one thousand workers of Orient 
General Industries Ltd., Ghore Bidi Lane, Narkeldanga, Calcutta, 
struck work over dismissal of 30 workers and suspension of 121 work- 
ers due to go-slow tactics adopted bv the workers. The union sponsor- 
ing the strike was affiliated to AITUC, The strike was still in progress 
at the end of the quarter under review and no settlement could be 
arrived at 

On 19th March, 1959, the management of I.G N. Railway Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta declared a lock-out due to assault on an executive member. 
Tb/i lonk-wit was. I ix progress al the end of the Quarter under review 

Delhi 

On 27th February, 1959, about 3,800 workers of the Birla Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd , Birla Lines, Delhi, struck work as 
a protest against the dismissal of one worker. The strike was sponta- 
neous As a result of direct negotiations, the strike came to an end 
on 2nd March, 1959 It caused a loss of Bs 37,800 as wages to the 
workers and about Rs. 2 lakhs to the management as value of loss in 
production, 
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III. General 

A meeting of Trade Union Bodies m Bombay held on 20th 
January 1959, protested against the exclusion of its representatives 
from the Conference of Public Sector to be convened by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment at New Delhi on 21st January 1959 Re- 
presentatives of nine trade unions including All-India Port and Dock 
Workers’ Federation and all-India Raihvaymen’s Federation urged a 
postponement of the Conference and to summon a fully repiesentative 
meeting of all the employees of Public Sector including employees of 
various Ministries of the Central and State Governments 

According to press reports about 20,000 employees of 86 Muni- 
cipalities in West Bengal observed a token strike on 20th March 1959, 
as a mark of protest against the non-implementation of the recom- 
mendations by the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee. 

The employees of vauous Cential Government offices and estab- 
lishments in Calcutta demonstrated and attended a public meeting 
which discussed various issues including delay in the publication of 
the Pay Commission’s Report and non-sanction of Second Interim 
Relief The Third Annual Conference of all-India Postal Employees’ 
Union, Class III, Uttar Pradesh Circle held at Gorakhpur on 25th 
February 1959, demanded early release of Pay Commission's Report 
and grant of additional interim relief. 

In response to the call of the National Federation of Post and 
Telegraph Employees, the Post and Telegraph workers observed “pay 
boycot” on the 2nd March 1959. in most of the States thereby focusing 
the attention of the authorities on their pending demands regarding 
publication of Pay Commission’s Report by 31st March 1959, and 
grant of Second instalment of intei lm relief 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

Laws 

THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT, 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MORE INDUSTRIES 

The Central Government have extended the provisions of the 
above Act to the following establishments - 

(i) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd, 289, Bellasis Road Byculla, Bombay 8. 

(ii) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd, Sales Depot, 1/186 Mount Road, Madras. 

(iii) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboi atones 
Ltd , Sales Depot. Bala Niketan, Station Road, Patna 

(iv) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboi atones 
Ltd , Sales Depot, Hazrat Gunj, Mahatma Gandhi Marg the 
Mall, Lucknow. 

(v) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd , Sales Depot, A 37, Connaught Place, New Delhi 
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(vi) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratones 
Ltd. Sales Depot 14-A. Majithia Road. Raghunatha Pura, 
Amritsar. 

(vn) The State Government of West Bengal also extended the 
provisions of the said Act to Messrs Bose Wood Works (P) 
Ltd . 19 Dakhmdari Road. Calcutta 37 with effect from 31st 
October 1958. 

[(i) Notification No SO 1756. dated 29th July 1959; the Gazette 
of India, August 8, 19o9 ] 

[(n) Notification No 3827-L W./LW/1A-14/59. dated 2nd July 
1959 the Calcutta, Gazette. July 23, 1959 ] 


THE RAJASTHAN MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) ACT. 

195 9 

The above Act amending the original statute of 1953 received 
the assent of the President on 12th June 1959. The statement of 
"Objects and Reasons" has been published in December 1958 issue 
of the Gazette 

i Notification No F4(55)L J/A/58, dated June 16, 1959, the 
Rajasthan Gazette, June 17, 1959). 


THE RAJASTHAN INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL (CONSTITUTION 
AND PROCEEDINGS) VALIDATING ACT, 1959 
The above Act received the assent of the President on 10th June 
1959 The object of the Act is to validate the constitution, proceedings, 
orders and awards of the Industrial Tribunal for the State of 
Rajasthan in relation to Industrial Disputes referred to that Tribunal 
during the period commencing on 10th March 1957 and ending on 
15th April 1959. 

(Notification No. F.4(30)L J/A/59, dated 10th June 1959, the 
Rajasthan Gazette, June 23, 1959) 


THE WEST BENGAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS BILL, 1959 
A Bill entitled ‘The Welfare Institutions Bill, 1959', to provide for 
certain matters connected with welfare institutions was introduced 
in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly and has been published in 
the State Gazette for general information The object of the Bill is to 
prohibit strikes and lock-outs m welfare institutions, e g , educational 
institutions, hospitals, etc., to provide for settlement of disputes m 
such institutions and to permit employers and employees connected 
with such institutions to form associations for their common benefit 
(Notification No 1425L, dated 10th July 1959. the Calcutta, 
Gazette. July 10, 1959). 


THE COAL MINES PITHEAD BATH RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (e) and (f) of Sec- 
tion 58 of the Mines Act, 1952, the Central Government have framed 
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the above Rules and these have been published in the Gazette for 
general information The Rules provide for the establishment ot 
Dithead baths, sanitary, lighting, bath and certain other facilities The 
Rules repeal the earlier Rules of 1946 except in regard to things done 
or omitted to be done. 

(Notification No. SO 1711. dated 24th July 1959, the Gazette of 
India. August 1, 1959). 


Decision 

DECISION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COURT BOMBAY IN THE 

DISPUTE BETWEEN THE SILK MILLS OF GREATER BOM- 
BAY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES* 

“Gratuity is a long term benefit, and the demand must be viewed 
from a long-range perspective and we should not be influenced by 
any temporary or passing difficulties which may have arisen” 

The above observation was made by the Industrial Court, Bom- 
bav while dealing with an industrial dispute between Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association Ltd , Bombay and ‘the employees employed in 
the silk textile industry in the local area of Greater Bombay repre- 
sented by the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay The employees had 
demanded gratuity and m support of their demand had argued that 
wages paid to the silk textile woikers were low and were not suffi- 
cient to enable them to save anything for the future It -was also 
argued on behalf of the employees that gratuity was a reward foi 
long and faithful service and that the claim had been accepted as a 
rightful claim of the employees by the various Tribunals as also the 
Appellate Tribunal 

On the other hand, the Association’s contention was that a similar 
demand was rejected by the Wage Board for the Silk Textile Industry 
in 1952 and that there had been no material change of circumstances 
since then to warrant any award of gratuity On the contrary, the 
financial position of the industry was stated to have grown worse and 
the industry was faced with difficulties, such as, the limited import 
of art silk yarn, etc Besides the general arguments advanced bv the 
Association, two mills submitted their separate applications pointing 
out the adverse repurcussions of imposition of any additional burden 
by way of gratuity. 

The Court, after careful examination of the facts relating to the 
financial position of the industry and the economic conditions of the 
employees employed in the industry came to the conclusion that 
financial condition of the Silk industry could not be compared to that 
of the Cotton Textile Industry although it was not as bad as was 
sought to be made out It, therefore awarded a scheme of gratuity, 
although on a much more limited scale than that prescribed for cotton 
textile operatives While giving the said award, the Court observed 
“Gratuity is a long-term benefit and the demand must be viewed 
from a long-range perspective and we should not be influ- 
enced by any temporary or passing difficulties which may 
have arisen" 

* The Industrial Court Reporter, April lOji pp 231 — £3$ 
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As regards certain individual mills, which had asked for special 
treatment on certain grounds, the Court observed “ .. it would 

not be conducive to industrial peace to make a distinction in respect 
of only 2 or 3 units m a homogeneous area like the City of Bombay 
where there are 75 silk textile mills’’. A uniform scheme of gratuity 
was therefore awarded with retrospective effect from the date of 
reference, viz 29th January 1958. The Tribunal awarded the follow- 
ing scheme of gratuity — 

(1) On the death of an employee while in the service of the mill 
company or on his becoming physically or mentally incapacitated for 
further service — 14 days basic wages for each completed year of sei- 
vice for the period before the coming into force of the Provident 
Funds Act, 1952 m the silk textile industry in Bombay and 7 days 
basic wages for each completed year of service thereafter, subject to 
a maximum of ten months’ basic wages to be paid to him or his heirs 
or executors or nominees as the case may be 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employee — 

After 15 years’ continuous service in the company — on the same 
scale as in (1) 

(3) On termination of service by the company — 

(a) After 10 years’ continuous service but less than 15 years' 
service m the company — 11 days’ basic wages for each 
completed year of service before the coming into force of 
the Provident Funds Act, 1952, and 7 days basic wages for 
each completed year of service thereafter 

(b) After 15 years’ continuous service in the company — on the 
same scale as in (1) 

(4) Basic wages for the purposes of this Scheme shall be the aver- 
age of the basic wage payable to a worker during the twelve months 
next preceding death, disability, retirement, resignation or termina- 
tion of service 

(5) For the purposes of reckoning continuous service, break in 
service not exceeding 6 months shall be condoned, but the period or 
periods of such breaks shall not be included in calculating the num- 
ber of years’ continuous service. Service for the purpose of gratuity 
shall include service under the previous management whether in the 
particular mill or other sister mill under the same management 
Gratuity will not be payable to an employee who is dismissed for 
misconduct. 
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Employment Situation 


(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 


( 1 ) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 35,524, 1 e by 
15 5 per cent At the end of the month the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Registers was 13,47,314 as against 12,87,783 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 59,531 l e by 4 6 per cent 
(n) The total number of vacancies notified to the exchanges 
declined by 11.7 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined in the public sector and increased slightly in the 
private sector Of the total number of vacancies notified to 
the Exchanges 88 9 per cent were in the Government and 
quasi-Government establishments and Local Bodies The 
number of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges 
increased from 7,795 during the previous month to 8,220 
during the month under review, le. by 5 5 per cent 
(m) The particulars of 1,54,784 applicants as against 1,01,637 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during July 1959 was 25 827 as compared to 26,531 in June 
1959, thus recording a decline of 2 7 per cent. 

The relevant statistics are presented in the following table — 
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(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 37 closures m 27 of which 
5,445 workers were affected, as against 32 closures affecting 1,253 
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u orkc rs in 29 cases in the preceding month Of the 37 closures 12 
were due 1o shortage of raw material, 10 due to end of season, 2 due 
to fire in the faclorv and 1 each due to rift among the partners, ac- 
cumulation of stocks machinery being out of order, cleaning of boiler 
and explosion in the factorv. The reasons for the closure of eight 
taclories are not known 

(c) Retienchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were ro renchmcnts in 29 units affecting 375 workers Besides 8 
workers were retrenched m Kerala, the number of units involved 
was not known In the previous month, retrenchments were reported 
from 14 units affecting 234 workers in 11 cases Besides, in the pre- 
vious month, 142 workers were retrenched m Kerala for which the 
number of units involved was not known The main reasons for 
retrenchment during the month under review were shortage of work, 
financial loss and rationalisation 

(d) Lay Off— In the States supplying information 65 units laid 
off 2 921 workers mainly due to the shortage of work, accumulation 
of stocks, breakdown of machinery, shortage of raw material, trade 
reasons and fall in production due to rainy season 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 24 new factories were 
registered in 22 of which 1.417 workers were proposed to be em- 
ployed Besides, in Punjab, out of 4 new factories or factories re- 
opened after closure 3 employed 33 workers 

ff) General Employment Situation in Factories— Reports re- 
ceived from States do not show any significant variation in the 
employment situation 

Working of Laeour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery. Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, recti- 
fied Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross 
violations or against habitual defaulters. The Table below shows- the 
number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and con- 
victions obtained during the month of July 1959 under the Factories 
Act, Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available. Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Unions 
registered etc., under the Indian Trade Unions Act 1926, are given 
in a separate table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946. and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923, etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 


Unions 

Act, 1926 during July, 

1959 
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• 
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Tripurn 

. | 30 

1 


31 


*1 or the month of June, 1059 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
The number of undertakings whose Standing Orders were certi- 
fied during July 1959 were as follows- Andhra— 1. Madras— 2 and 
Uttar Pradesh — 3. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra a sum of Rs. 5.532 was paid as compensation m res- 
pect of one fatal and five non-fatal cases. In Kerala, nine cases were 
decided and a sum of Rs 11.072 86 was paid as compensation In 
Madras, an amount of Rs 40,651 60 w-as disbursed m respect of 18 
cases. Of these, 8 cases related to accidents resulting in death while 
the rest were permanent disablement cases 

Workers’ Education — In Andhra, Workers’ Education Classes 
were established m eight factories m the cities of Hyderabad and 
Kagaz Nagar These classes were held in four languages. 3,913 
workers attended the libraries at the various welfare centres In 
Mysore, the Industrial Training Institutes provided training for 1,447 
trainees in engineering and 34 in non-engineering trades. In Uttar 
Pradesh, adult education classes were held at four labour welfare 
centres at Kanpur and were largely attended by workers. In Delhi 
466 workers attended the literacy classes held at five welfare centres 
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Labour Welfare — In Andhra, welfare activities like indoor and 
outdoor games and music programmes were held at different welfare 
centres, during the month under review. In Punjab, instructive 
entertainments continued to be provided through films to the workers. 
In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were carried out 
enthusiastically at the various Welfare centres. In Delhi, apart from 
matches and tournaments regular music classes, film shows on family 
planning and sewing classes for ladies were organised at the centres. 

Industrial Housing — In Uttar Pradesh, out of 11,662 houses to be 
constructed under the various phases of the Subsidized Industrial 
Housing Scheme, 6,756 had been completed till July 1959. Under the 
Sugar Housing Scheme. 58 sugar factories had undertaken the con- 
struction of 1,444 quarters till the end of the month, of which 1,312 
had been completed and the rest were in various stages of construc- 
tion In Delhi, -eligible industrial workers were handed over posses- 
sion of 222 quarters at the Najafgarh Industrial Housing Colony The 
total number of houses so far occupied by qualified workers was 
1,163 and the number of houses lying vacant was 198 
Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee for Coir met at 
Alwaye on 8th July and confirmed the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing after some modifications In Mysore, the Minimum Wages 
Advisory Committee for Plantations undertook an enquiry in Cooig 
and Mysore with a view to revising the minimum rates of wages in 
plantations A family budget enquiry was in progress to determine 
the Consumer. Price Index m Mangalore. In Punjab, the Labour Com- 
missioner convened a meeting of the Tea Planters at Paiampur with 
a view to persuading them to make use of the financial assistance 
under the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme for constructing houses 
for their resident labour In Madras, the monthly meeting of the State 
Housing Board was held on 3rd July to review the progiess made in 
various housing schemes The Bonus Committee on Plantations mol 
on the Bth July to draw up the Memorandum of Settlement regarding 
the payment of bonus for the years 1957 and 1958 and also to evolve 
a formula for future years In Uttar Pradesh, the Standing Committee 
of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation decided to undertake 
propaganda for family planning and also discussed the extension of 
medical Plan In Delhi, a meeting of the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Committee for the Automobile Industry was held on 36th July to 
review the Minimum rates of wages already fixed. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JULY 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section ot this 
issue It will be seen that in July 1959, there were 93 fresh disputes 
In 91 of these disputes, for which information on numbti cf workers 
involved and man-days lost both were available, the maximum num- 
ber of workers involved was 28,542 in units normally employing 
70,829 workers. The figures for the previous month were 108 fresh 
disputes, maximum number of workers involved m 102 disputes was 
45,515 in units normally employing 1,34,644 workers The number of 
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disputes current at any time during the month was 139. In. 137 of them 
the maximum number of workers involved was 58,756 in units 
normally employing 1,04,880 workers The figures for the previous 
month were 161 current disputes, maximum number of workers in- 
volved in 154 disputes 80,223 m units normally employing 1,74,816 
workers The average number of workers involved in 137 current 
disputes during July 1959 was 55,121 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 79,553 in 154 current dis- 
putes The man-days lost were 6,85,279 during July 1959 and 8,26,805 
during the preceding month The time-loss during July 1958 and the 
monthly average time-loss during the year 1958, was 4,68,4/4 and 
6,49.799 respectively. The average duration of disputes current at any 
time was 12 4 days during July 1959 and 10 4 in the preceding month 
It may be mentioned that the figures given above for the months of 
June and July are not strictly comparable, as information relating 
to Orissa is not included in the figures for the latter month due to 
non-receipt of returns 

Twenty five of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These 
involved 22,457 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 4,13,351 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 12 lock-outs, 
Madras 8, Mysore 2, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Kerala ore each 
One hundred and one disputes terminated during the month of 
July 1959 Of these 66 lasted for not more than five days each and only 
14 lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were com- 
pletely or partially successful in 32 cases that terminated during the 
month They were unsuccessful in 24 cases The results were indefi- 
nite in 36 cases and not known in 9 cases Among the important causes 
of fresh disputes may be mentioned “Personnel" in 26 cases and 
"Wages and Allowances’’ in 22 cases. During the month under review, 
a time-loss of 5,54,080 man-days out of the total of 6,85,279 l e 80 9 
per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing industry group 
Mining and Quarrying and Commerce followed next with time-losses 
of 66,832 and 34,676 man-days respectively i e 9 8 and 5 1 per cent of 
the total Time- losses in other major groups of mdustires were com- 
paratively low. By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Cotton Mills (3,28,445 man-days), Silk Mills (35,775 man- 
days), Electrical Machinery (16,227 man-days) and Iron and Steel 
(14,405 man-days), under the Manufacturing group, Coal Mines 
(64,414 man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying group and Banks 
and other Financial Institution (34,676) under Commerce 

Madras recorded a time-loss of 3,26,271 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
-West Bengal, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore with time-losses 
of 1,50,979 , 78,805, 42,559, and 32,200 man-days respectively Com- 
pared to the previous month, the time-loss increased in West Bengal, 
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Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh by 25,888, 9,412, 
5,095, 4,702 and 4,073 man-days respectively. It decreased in the 
remaining States 

Regarding the Industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Orient General Industries Ltd , Ghore Bibi Lane, 
Narkeldanga, Calcutta, (AITUC), reported earlier, was still in pro- 
gress at the end of July 1959 and caused a time-loss of 27,000 man- 
days during the month under review The strike in New Era Fabrics 
Ltd., Bombay (AITUC), reported earlier, was still continuing at the 
end of the month under review and caused a time-loss of 19,575 man- 
days, loss of Rs. 78,300 in wages and Rs 4,00,000 in production Lock- 
out as declared m Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co Ltd , Naim Allahabaa 
after the strike in this unit, reported earlier, continued upto the 4th 
July 1959 Following mediation by the Assistant Labour Commis- 
sioner, the lock-out was lifted on the 31st July 1959 The work 
stoppage caused a total time-loss of 41,522 man-days There was a 
total loss ol Rs 91,000 m wages and Rs 20,75,000 in production All 
the three lock-outs in Madura Mills Companies Ltd , in Madurai 
(AITUC. INTUC & HMS) Amba Samudram (INTUC & AITUC) and 
Tuticonn (Independent) which were continuing since May 1959, came 
to an end in the month under review after a settlement was aruvcd 
at before the Commissioner of Laboui, Madras These lock-outs caused 
total time-losses of 4,14,504, 1,74 160 and 1,27,840 man-days ies 
pectively In the three work-stoppages the workers suffered a loss 
of Rs 16,58,016, Rs. 10,83,463 and Rs 4,42,104 respectively, in the wages 
and the managements suffered a loss of Rs 63.86,418 and Rs 26 12.651 
in production m the latter two cases respectively On the 15th June 
1959, all the one thousand workers of Machinery Manufactunng Co 
Ltd, 207, Low’er Circular Road, Calcutta (AITUC) struck work as a 
protest against the retrenchment of 249 workers The strike w-as still 
in progress at the close of July 1959, and accounted for a time-loss of 
27,000 man-days during the month under review The Bank Em- 
ployees of National and Gnndlays Bank Ltd, stationed at Delhi 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were on strike even in July 1959 over 
dismissal of 6 employees of Chandm Chowk. Delhi Branch. The strike 
was, however, called off during the month under review’ after the 
intervention of the Union Labour Minister In sympathy with the 
striking employees of National and Grindlays Bank Ltd , the em- 
ployees of various other banks also observed a token strike of short 
duration in the month under review in many parts of the country 
For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Umest (Base 1951=100) foi the month of July 1959. was 179 ‘(Provi- 
sional) as against 228 (Revised) m the preceding month. 
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Settlement op Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during July 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them • — * 
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‘Includes outstanding eases of the previous month, if any 
Source — Monthly Labour News submitted by State Governments 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

(The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present session of the 
Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha). 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme — The Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme has so far been introduced at 82 centres and is 
likely to be introduced at 37 more centres during the second half of 
1959 All these centres are located in cities or towns including m some 
cases adjoining villages or taluqas which have coverable factories 
(August 6, 1959). 

Motor Transport Industry — The Special Committee constituted 
by the Government of India to finalise the draft of motor transport 
labbur legislation suggested to the Government that the appointment 
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of a Commission to enquire into the working conditions, pay scales, 
health and work-load of transport workers may be considered. The 
Government, however, did not consider it necessary to appoint such 
a Commission as it was proposed to introduce a Bill to regulate the 
working conditions of motor transport workers, shortly. (August 6, 
1959) 

Demands of Domestic Servants — The question of regulating the 
conditions of work and employment of domestic servants was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Informal Consultative Committee held 
on the 29th April 1959 The consensus of opinion among the Com- 
mittee members was that it was not practicable to have any law to 
regulate the working conditions ol domestic workers. The Indian 
Labour Conference, which considered the question at its last session 
held the same view The Conference, however, approved a pilot 
scheme for setting up a special employment office m Delhi for the 
benefit of Domestic Servants with a Welfare Officer attached to it 
Steps were being taken by the Government to implement the recom- 
mendation (August 6, 1959). 

Closure of Iron Ore and Manganese Mines — During the year 1958 
and first half of the year 1959, 51 iron ore and manganese mines were 
closed down in Keonjhar Distrtct of Orissa, Smghbhum District of 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh As a result of these closures, 11,370 
workers were served with notices of ‘retrenchment’ during the period 
1st January 1958 to 30th June 1959 Of these, 5,800 were rendered 
unemployed This large scale unemployment was also due to the 
mechanisation of the Noamundi mines Efforts were being made for 
absorbing workmen likely to be rendered surplus in this mine due 
to mechanisation in some other undertakings (August 6, 1959) 

Contract Labour in bon Ore Mines — Majority of workers engaged 
in iron ore raising m the Smghbhum District of Bihar and Keonjhar 
District ol Orissa are employed as contractors' labour The approxi- 
mate number of workmen employed through contractors and through 
the department is 10,500 and 7,500 respectively. The conditions of 
work and service of contract labour are worse than those of regular 
departmental labour. A Committee has been appointed to study the 
question whether miners doing the work of a permanent character 
are to be treated as Departmental employees. However, contract 
labour employed directly in connection with the work of a covered 
establishment is entitled for provident fund benefits under Employees’ 
Provident Funds Scheme (August C, 1959) 

Coal Award and Demands Discussed at the Various Tripartite 
Conferences — The Sub-Committee of the Industrial Committee on 
Coal Mining has agreed that all the demands which were discussed 
at the various tripartite Conferences from the date the Coal Award 
came into force (i p , 26th May 1956) to the 21st February 1959 and 
not settled, be referred to arbitration The terms of reference to the 
Arbitrator are to determine which of the demands arise out of the 
Coal Award and which of them do not arise out of the Award and to 
give his decision on them It has also been agreed that in respect of 
the items which in the opinion of the Arbitrator, do not arise out of 
the Awards his decision shall not have retrospective effect. (August 
11, 1959) 
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Industrial Disputes in Public Sector — A Committee has been set 
up to idcihtdte consultations among the Union Ministries concerned 
on questions legardmg labour demands in undertakings in the public 
sector (August 11 1959) 

Wage Boards — The progress made by the various Wage Boards 
appointed for specific industries is indicated below 

(i) Textile Waqe Board — The Board has been engaged in study- 
ing the evidence collected so far and meetings are proposed to be held 
shortlv for final deliberations of certain matters 

( 11 ) Sugar Wage Board — Public hearings are in progress. 

(m) Cement Wage Board — Public hearings have concluded 
Tentative conclusions on various issues are being considered by the 
Board (August 11. 1959) 

Listing of Dock Workers at Calcutta and Madras— The number 
of dock workers approved for listing in Calcutta and Madras is as 
under — 
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[August 14, 1959] 


Tratmno Withm Industry — Under the scheme of ‘Training With- 
in Industry' sponsored by the Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
the Bombay Centre has so far trained 173 training officers from 
'iv iwas. vvbn have ux turn, trained about 37,000 super- 

visors in T.W.I programmes of job instruction, job method and job 
relations Of the 173 training officers so far trained 141 are from the 
private sector and the remaining 32 from the public sector (August 
24 1959) 

Housing of Industrial Workers — Reports have been received from 
the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and Bihar about the magnitude 
of the housing problem of industrial wmrkers in their States In 
Andhra Pradesh, about 36.575 permanent industrial workers require 
provision of residential accommodation under the Second Plan It 
is proposed to provide 7778 houses under the Subsidised Industrial 
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Housing Scheme Industrial Co-operation Housing and Building 
Societies are being organised to relieve housing shortage for indus- 
trial workers, but the response lrom then side is not encouraging In 
Bihar. an ad-hoc survey conducted on a stratified random sample 
basis in Jamshedpur revealed a potential demand of about 24,000 
houses at varying rents Another survey conducted in 1957 concern- 
ing workers in sugar factories showed that a large number of workers 
were without houses Out of about 6,500 permanent workers, only 
about 3,300 were provided with residential accommodation The de- 
mand for houses from seasonal workers was estimated at about 7,300 
(August 14, 1959) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL 
TRADES 

Addressing the National Council for Training in Vocational 
Trades which met in New Delhi on the 29th August 1959 the Union 
Deputy Minister for Labour pointed out that promotion of training 
in vocational trades was the Council’s special concern The drive for 
industrialisation depended much on the supply of trained man- 
power He added that the idle man-power could be placed in produc- 
tive employment if it could be properly trained There was also 
immense scope for extending the area of fruitful employment 
through training in vocational trades If the idea of productive self- 
employment caught on among the educated classes it would have 
been possible to plan an effective process that would generate wealth 
as well as employment He stated that the work of orientation 
centres started at some places was a modest beginning in this direc- 
tion He further stressed that the purpose of the council was to bring 
about a change m the attitude of young men towards work and 
employment 


CENTRAL IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 
COMMITTEES 

The Central Implementation and Evaluation Committee met in 
New Delhi on the 13th August 1959 under the Chairmanship of the 
Union Minister for Labour and Employment The Committee dis- 
cussed the auestion of constituting a tripartite machinery to 
sciutimse appeals to courts arising out of industrial disputes and 
came to the conclusion that it would not be practicable to set up a 
central Committee for this purpose. The parties, themselves should 
screen cases and, if necessary, undertake a post-check of cases filed 
in courts Central Organisations of employers and workers agreed 
to advise their member units to extend their full co-operation in 
bringing about out-of-court settlement of cases of industrial disputes 
pending in courts They would impress upon their member-units 
the need for fully exploring the possibility of out-of-court settle- 
ment of cases in which monetary gain was insignificant or in which 
one or a few' workeis were concerned and no general principle of 
law or policy was involved The employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions also agreed to advise their member-units to have greater re- 
course to mediation and voluntary arbitration for settling dtsputes 
The Committee also suggested that in order to facilitate arbitra- 
tions a panel of arbitrators should be drawn up m consultation with 
the State Government, the State Implementation and Evaluation 
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Committees and the central organisation of employers and workers 
The list of arbitrators already drawn up by the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment should be circulated to employers’ and 
workers’ Organisations The Committee felt that a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of employing ministries should be convened to discuss 
questions relating to implementation of Labour enactments, awards, 
etc, observance of the Code of Discipline and greater recourse to 
mediation and arbitration in the public sector. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE BATA SHOE COMPANY PRIVATE 
LTD , BATANAGAR, CALCUTTA AND THE BATA MAZDOOR 
UNION, BATANAGAR. 

An agreement concluded between the Bata Shoe Company and 
the Bata Mazdoor Union on 18th February 1955 remained effective 
till the 31st December, 1957. The present Collective Agreement was 
concluded on 6th October, 1958 and will remain effective till 31st 
December, 1961 but shall continue to be in force from year to year 
thereafter unless either party gives notice in writing of its inten- 
tion to enter into negotiations for the purpose of amending the 
Agreement and a new agreement is arrived at. The salient features 
of the agreement are given in the following paragraphs. 

(i) For the purpose of the Agreement the Company recognises 
the Union as the sole and exclusive collective bargaining agency for 
the workmen and employees engaged in its factory at Batanagar, 
Calcutta offices and the Central Repair Shop at 1, Chandm Chawk, 
Calcutta except the employees who are prohibited from becoming 
members of the Union or from taking part in any union activities 
under the terms and conditions of employment between the Com- 
pany and such employees as authorised under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. 

(nj Workmen from the departments of (1) Watch and Ward, 
(2) Public Health, (3) Telephone Operators, (4) Fire Brigade, (5) 
Kitchen and Store, (6) Transport (unloading and loading of wagons 
reached or those which left destination before commencement of 
strike), (7) Water and Electric Supply and (8) Skeleton Staff in 
Tannery (for the purpose of saving the hides and skins m the process 
of soaking, liming, etc , till brought to lanyard and/or drying chamber) 
are not to be withdrawn from work by the Union even if a strike is 
declared by the Union In the event of a strike if the Company 
actually starts carrying on the business of manufacture, the Union 
will have the liberty to withdraw such staff 

(ui) The Company agreed that it will not indulge m unfair 
labour practices and/or will not discriminate, interfere, coerce or 
restrain any workman and employee because of the membership 
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in the union. It will not permit any non-union workman and 
employee to engage in anti-union activities during working hours 
or on Company’s premises It will help as far as possible, within 
law regarding realisation of union subscription. 

The Union agrees not to intimidate or coerce workmen and 
employees into membership of the union or interfere against the non- 
union workmen and employees It also agrees not to carry on any 
union activity on Company time and premises except that solicita- 
tion for membership and collection of subscription will be permitted 
beyond Factory hours and outside factory premises 

(iv) It is agreed that it is the Company's right to maintain 
order, discipline and efficiency among the workers. Any case of 
alleged victimisation or improper discharge will be dealt with in 
accordance with the grievance procedure laid down m the Agree- 
ment. The Company also reserves its right to manage its own 
enterprise m the manner it likes 

(v) The Company agrees not to cause or direct any lock-out 
as long as the workmen and employees collectively or individually 
do not commit any breach of this Agreement The Union also agrees 
that while retaining its right to go on a strike it and its members 
individually or collectively will not cause, permit or take part in 
any strike, picketing, sit-down, stay-in, slow-down or other curtail- 
ment or restriction on production or interference with work in or 
about the Company’s premises until the procedure provided in the 
Agreement for the settlement of grievances had been first fully 
complied with In case the Company desired to effect mass retrench- 
ment, such question will form the subject of negotiations and if no 
settlement is arrived at will be referred to 'arbitration if mutually 
agreed upon, or to the Government through the Conciliation Officers 
for referring the matter to adjudication if the Conciliation Officer 
was unable to effect a settlement between the parties. 

(vi) The Company agrees to pay the general bonus one month 
after the end of each quarter at the rate of 18 50 per cent , of the 
total salary and/or wages (exclusive of dearness allowance or other 
special allowances or rewards) paid to each workman/employee 
during the quarter immediately preceding Such bonus will be pay- 
able only to those who have completed six months’ approved 
service ending on the last day of the quarter and to those who have 
completed less than six months' approved service on the last day 
of the quarter, the bonus will be payable at the rate of 9.25 per cent , 
of their total salary or wages as aforesaid The bonus will be avail- 
able only to those who were in the employment of the company on 
the last date of the quarter and who have given regular and approved 
service during the quarter to which the bonus relates. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employment Assistance to Ex-Servicemen — Between 1945 and 
1947, over 8 lakh ex-servicemen were registered and over one lakh 
secured jobs During the period January 1948 to July 1959, over 1! 
lakh ex-servicemen were registered and over 2 lakhs were placed 
in employment Preference was given to ex-servicemen in filling up 
vacancies in departments such as police, watch and ward and excise 
where military training was useful. 

State Productivity Council for Rajasthan — A meeting of the re- 
presentatives of workers, employers, the State Government, techni- 
cians and consumers m Rajasthan was held m Jaipur on the 2nd 
September 1959 to Set up a 25-member ad-hoc Committee which 
would prepare ground for the constitution 'of the Rajasthan State 
Productivity Council 

1 LO. Sixth Session of the Industrial Committee on Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works — The Sixth Session of the 
Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works of the International Labour Organisation is scheduled to be 
held at Geneva from 19th to 30th October 1959 The delegation of 
each country represented on the meeting will consist of two repre- 
sentatives each of Government, employers’ and workers’ Organi- 
sations having a substantial number of members }n the industry 
cencerned The Indian delegation will be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the interests concerned. 

Youth Employment Service and Employment Counselling- 
National Employment service conducted recently a brief orientation 
course m Vocational Guidance for officers of four University Employ- 
ment Bureaux at Delhi, Aligarh. Banaras and Trivandrum. 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of Labour Interest published in periodicals 
received m the Labour Bureau are mentioned below. 

Labour Bulletin — (The Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
U.P Allahabad), October 1958— (1) Studies in Rationalization, (2) Our 
Approach to the Problem of Productivity 

Labour Gazette — (Department of Labour, Government of West 
Bengal, Calcutta), April 1959 and May 1959— (1) Evolution of Con- 
ciliation Machinery in India. (2) Manufacturers’ Responsibility Re- 
garding Safety and Certain Observations for their Guidance 

Labour Gazette — (The Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Employment, Chepauk, Madras-5), May 1959 — (1) Origin, Growth and 
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Functions of Trade Unionism in India (2) Working Conditions and 
Productivity. 

Industrial Relations — (Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Artistry House, 15. Park Street. Calcutta-16), May-June, 1959 — 
(1) Voluntary Arbitration of Industrial Disputes (2) The Impact of 
Labour Legislation on Industrial Relations 

American Federatxomst — (A F L I C O , Building, 815, Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6. D C ), June 1959 — A New Philosophy for 
Labour. 

Industrial and Labour Relations Review — (New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. New York), July 1959 — (1) Trade Union Development and 
Labour Relations Policy in the Philippines (2) Discussion on Some 
Issues and Goals in Social Security (3) Document on Labour Rela- 
tions Programme For Employees of the City of New York. 

Labour Monthly— (Angela Tuckett. Labour Monthly 134, Ballards 
Lane, London N 3), August 1959 — The Shop Steward's Job. 

The Eastern Economist — (52, Janpath, New Delhi) August 14, 
1959 — Productivity Problems of Statistical Comparison 

The Economic Weekly— ( 104, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay) 
August 29, 1959 — ■ Unemployment and Unorthodox Methods 

Indian Finance — (116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta), August 
29, 1959 — A Statistical Measure of Under-Employment 

Indian Workers — (17. Janpath, New Delhi). August 31 1959 and 
September 7, 1959— (1) A Comparative Study of Productivity Move- 
ment in Asian Countries (2) A Glimpse of Malayan Labour Situa- 
tion 

Book Reviews 

(1) Prevention of Accidents due to Fires Underground in Coal 
Mines and (2) Prevention of Accidents due to Electricity Under- 
ground in Coal Mines (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1959 
Pages (1) 48 and (2) 54 Price 50 cents; 3 s each) 

In spite of the best efforts made by the international Labour 
Office in promoting higher standards of safety and health in coal 
mines, the accident rates have continued to be high This has un- 
doubtedly intensified interest in all countries in the prevention of 
coal mining accidents and Has in particular given urgency to the 
problems of preventing maior disasters which may cost the lives of 
large numbers of miners Increasingly consc.ous of the need of the 
hour, the ILO took upon itself the task of accelerating its plans 
for further action designed to help reduce accident risks m coal 
mines Since the subject was vast and at the same time exceedingly 
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comp' ex it seemed appropriate to the I L O. that it should deal 
successively with selected branches of the subject rather than en- 
deavour to cover it all at one and the same time. The first two items 
selected for study were Mine Fires and Electricity underground 
on account of their being responsible for a substantial proportion of 
coal mines disasters m recent years. Meetings of, qualified experts 
were held for the purpose and their recomendations have been em- 
bodied in the above mentioned publications. 

The codes deal with the subject in detail and contain practical 
advice for the guidance of those who in any capacity, have some 
responsibility for safety in coal mines The value of the publications 
lies in the fact that they are the work of a group of experts and 
embody the knowledge and experience of many countries The 
experts genuinely hope that if the codes are followed as a guide the 
toll taken by accidents due to fires and electricity in coal mines can 
be appreciably reduced 

The booklets moderately priced and written in an easy style 
with an impressive get up are a welcome addition to the I.LO. 
literature and will be well-received by the managements of coal 
mines in this country. 
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STATISTICS 

rioF 


Employmkwt — 

Table 1 — Employment in Faetones 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 
Table 2k— Employment m Cotton Mills Industry during June 1059. 

Table 4 — Employment and Total If umber of Man-Shifts Worked in Coal Wines 
Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All Mills) by Shifts 

Worked in June 1939 

Tabla 6 — Number of Cotton Mills (Weaving Departments of Composite Mills) 

by Shifts Worked in June 1939 

Employment Ex cm sue Statistics — 

Table 7— Employment Service during July 1139 ...... 

Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers during 
July 1939 ........... 

Table!) — Training Statistics for July 1939 ...... 

Waoes ajo> EAJWrraoa — 

Table 10 — Earnings of Factory Workers 

Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground J liners and Loaders in 
Coal Mines ... ....... 

Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton Textile Mills 
Productivity — 

Table 13 — Prodactivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 
Industrial Disputes Resulytso « Work Stoppaoes— 

Table 14— By States . . 

Table 15 — By Industries 

Table 16— By Causes and Results 

Table 17— By No. of Workers Involved 

Table IS — By Duration 

Table 19— By No, of Man days lost 

Absenteeism— 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing and Mining Industries in 

India ... . 

Table 21 — Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation Industries in 

Mysore State during J ne 1939 

Table 22 — Labour Bureau Senes of Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing 

lndustnes in India during July 1959 

Consumer Price Index Numbers — 

Table 23 — Interim Senes of AH India Average Consumer Pncc Index Numbers 
for Working Class along with the Consumer Price Index Numbers for certain 

other Countnes 

Table 21 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class (excluding Labour 
Bureau Senes) ... ...... 

Table 25— Recent Senes of Consumer Price Index Numbers (excluding Labour 
Bureau Senes) . . ... 

Table 26— Labour Bureau Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for Working Class 
Table 27 — Consumer Pnce Index Numbers for Stiddle Class, Low-paid Em- 
ployees and Rural Population in Certain States 

Retail and Wholesale Prices — 

Table 23 — Pnce Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at IS 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres . ...... 

Table 29 — AH India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised Senes) . 


233 


287 

287 


293 

291 


302 

303 


301 


30A 

312 

314 


317 

310 


yj!. — I. For Scope and Limitations of the Statistics presented, kindly «ce the January, 
1959 issue of the Indian Labour Gaxette. 

2. The following symbols have been u*ed thronghoot the Tables — 

..Not available. 

— Nil or Negligible. 

(R) Revised. 

(Pi Provisional. 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 


State 


Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 



195G 

1957 (P) 

1958 (P) 

First half 

Andhra £*■ atlo-li 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Jammu 4, Kashmir 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Mysore 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West- Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh . 

Manipur 

Tripura .... 


2,04,339 

1,7g',840 

10,51,878 

5,176 

1,65,196 

1,68,176 

3,07,065 

75,105 

22,614 

01,083 

44,832 

2,73,537 

6,82,297 

3,833 

51,075 

1,054 

298 

1,001 

1,07,449 

72,415 

1,80,260 

10,75,044 

1,55.315 
1,54,738 
3, 24, Cl 7 
1,12,618 
24,730 
99,147 
48,109 
2,82,987 
G, 88, 092 
2,808 
57,337 
1,175 
120 
1,033 

2,13,457 

60,430 

1,77,603 

0,88,928 

1,10,683 

1,53,607 

3,12,165 

1,32,902 

24,981 

86,878 

60,854 

2,70,832 

0,71,478 

2,502 

57,230 

1,324 

1,473 

Total 

34.01,599 j 



The above statistics relate to reorganised Stales and Union Territories and they include 
estimated employment in working factories not submitting returns except fur Jasmin A Kashmir, 
Mysore and Rajasthan in 1950 and Bombay, Kerala and Punjab in 1958 first half for which 
such estimated figures were not available 

Source — Chief Inspectors of Factories, State Governments. 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 



y D . — -Figures relate to Regular Eitabli^hmoit only 
Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, 
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Table 3 — Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during June 1959 



Total No 
of Work 

Avorago Daily Number 

if Workers 

hnplnjed 

State 

Rolls 

1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh . 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pr idi Mi 

Madras 

Mysoro 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . . 

VJVtat YrnilcsVi , 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Pondicherry .... 

13 022 
700 

4 *17,3-“ 

11 427 
34 8S* 
m 17*1 
31,447 

-,,K>1 

11 400 
Vs*£7 
43 000 
‘l 914 
8.717 

5, hill 
Tt'i 

2 37.711/ 

5 .71(2 
21,000 
48,298 
lfi.181 

1.007 
3.1 48 
(i Oil 
il.tViV. 
20,8*1 

2.007 

3,4(H> 
231 
1,11 174 

2 8 11 

1(. Ill's 

2t\3'W> 

2,13' 1 
.1 3-.I 
\Vw 
12. -.Ml 
1,1 til 

1 718 

1,927 

3 » 7i 1 

1 447 

3 770 

9 2l» 
1,741 

1 71.1 
(.12 
«. 1 

(>.<11 > 
t. 490 

1 212 

10 %3 

4,27 844 

9 840 
43.417 

83 904 

23 (ill 

4 408 
7,748 

9 984 

V> 27.3 
40,318 
18.23') 
3,847 

Total (Juno 1939) 

8,1.1 411 

3,'19,x22 

2,4') 721 

82 187 

7,31 710 

Total (Mu 1939} 

8.81,932 

4 "".227 

2,58 211 

Ml 41(> 

7 47,890 

Total (June 1933) 

9,00,778 

4,08 (142 

2,51 .47 

8(1 S72 

7,40 401 

Average (1953) 

n.oo.tco 

4,21 ,<UC 

2 62 339 

82,891 

1,67 130 


Source Offico of the Textile Commissioner (Ministry of Commerce L Industry), Govt, of India, 


Table 4 — Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



Mas 

April 

War 

* 


1979 

1950 

1 9 IS 

1918 

I 

2 

3 

4 

o 

Under Ground 





Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

2. Hi, 773 

2,08 188 

2 Ob 1)0 

2,08,203 

Total Number of T.lan-rf\if(R Worked 

54,04, 1S1 


.>7 49 970 

31,18,7 SO 

Open irortinj* 





Avemgo Duly Number of Workers Employed 

40,011 

40 811 


40,97.1 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

Surface 

Average Doily Number of W'orkers Employed . 

10,41,023 

10,57,022 . 

10,53 147 ' 

10,47.823 

1 13 329 

1.13,980 | 

1,17 977 

1,14,721 

Total Number of Han -shifts Worked 

] 29 42.02(, 

29.43 870 

31,11. 170 

29 31 242 

Total 





Average D uly Number of W'orkers Employed 

j 3,61922 

3 (>3,007 

161 87! 

3,63 8 *9 

Tula) Number of Man-shifts Worked . 

j 94 49.211 

" W, ' T 

97.19,787 

92 97 837 


Sourer: Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanlud. 
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Table 6 — Number of Cotton Mills {Spinning Departments of AjJ 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in June 1959. 


State 

No. of Spinning Mills and Spinning Department* f f 
Composite Mills which daring the Month 

1 

Remained 

Closed 

2 

Worked 
One Shift 

3 

Worked 
Two Shift 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total No 
of Mi b 

C 

Andhn Pradesh 


1 

4 

G 

13 

Bihar . ... 

1 

1 

1 


3 

Bombay , . . 

20 

S 

CO 

101 

199 (1) 

Kerala • . . . . 

— 

- 

G 

7 

13 

A'adbva Pradesh 

I 

3 

9 

G 

19 

Madras 

0 

3 

73 

4ft 

133 (-*) 

Mysore 

4 

1 

5 

C 

17(1) 

Orissa ..... 

2 

- 

— 

1 

3 

Punjab 

1 

- 

2 

4 

8(1) 

Rajasthan ..... 

. 

- 

5 

2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

7 

2 

5 

0 

24 (1) 

West Bengal .... 

2 

2 

C 

21 

30 

Delhi 

1 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicherry .... 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3(1) 

Total (Jane. 1*150) 

54 

21 

Ih4 

211 

4S0 (7) 

Total (Msv. 1139) 

48 

24 

181 

219 

480 (S) 

Totil (June 1 958) . 

43 

42 

179 

2M3 

47" (12) 

Average (WaS) 

41 

33 

1S2 

” 1 

1 

4'8 (9) 


J'.B. — The figures in Ira. Lota r< late to new mills cot started working or mills tick Ling 
purely on Staple fibre. 

■Source Office of the Textile CcHnaii^iccer (Ministry of Commerce and Industry), 
Government of India. 
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Table 6— Number of Cotton Muxs in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in June 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mili.s 


No. of Weaving Departments of Composite Mills which 
during the Month 


State 


Remained 

Closed 

Worked 

One 

Shift 

Woiked 

Two 

Shirts 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

No, of 
Mills 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh . 



_ 


2 

2 

Bihar .... 


. 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Bombay .... 


15 

5 

121 

32 

173 

Korols .... 


- 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 


3 

- 

12 

3 

18 

Madras .... 


9 

2 

10 

4 

25 

Mysore .... 


4 

I 

6 

- 

11 

Orissa .... 


- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Punjab .... 


- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Rajasthan .... 


3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

Uttar Praderh 


5 

- 

4 

8 

17 

West Bengal 


1 

- 

10 

6 

17 

Delhi .... 


I 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 


— 

““ 

1 

2 

3 

Total (June, 1959) 


42 

13 

172 

65 

292 

Total (May. 1059) 


40 

13 

173 

CO 



Source Office of the Testjle Commissioner (Ministry of Commerce an I Indu«*ry) r 
Government of India. f 

LT167DofLB— 7 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7 — Employment Service during July 1959 



No of 

No of 

No of 

No. of 

w „ 

No. of 

No of 


Exchange; 

i Registra- 

Apph- 

Appli- 

Employer 

s Vacan- 

Vacan. 


at the 


Cante 

rants on 





End of 

during 



the Ex- 



Stats 

the 

the 

Employ- 

Registers 

changes 

during 

Dealt \\ lth 


Month 

Month 

at the 



at the 




during the 

End of the 



End of the 




Month 

Month 

Month 


Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra 








Pradesh 

19 

1C 561 


91,347 

692 

2,532 

5,396 

Assam 


6,623 

179 

34 061 

118 

489 

1 C58 

Bihar 


11,670 


62,478 

301 

2,179 

9,896 

Bombay 

34 

40,851 

2,979 

1,95,101 

1,3 70 

4.772 

14,118 

Delhi 

Himachal 

1 

13,564 

819 

71,777 

360 

1,205 

2,154 

Pradesh 
Jammu & i 

2 

725 

118 

3,500 

33 

118 

310 

Kashmir 


524 




90 

292 

Kerala 1 

9 1 

7,303 


1,20,964 

230 

1.079 

2,15V 

Madhya i 
Pradesh 1 

15 1 

18,744 



361 

2,251 

8,526 

Madras 

13 ; 

23,393 



974 

3,893 

6,727 

463 

Hamper 

.! 

750 ' 




166 

Mysore 

0,421 , 


46,968 

357 

1,300 , 

3,820 

Orissa 

Pondi- 

9 I 

5,842 

710 | 

21,703 

234 

1,621 ( 

3,692 


l 

306 


2,228 

10 

25 

130 

Punjab | 


20,482 



1,020 

3,598 


Rajasthan | 


14,078 


49.127 

591 

2,889 

1 6,259 

Tripura 1 
Uttar 

l 1 

505 

’ 27 I 

3,346 

16 i 

54 

t8l 

Pradesh 

West 

33 

50,695 1 

4,404 

1,71,667 

1,200 

6.012 

10,415 

Bengal 

Central 

17 

1 21,069 

1,370 

2,14,848 

329 

1,986 

6,-49 

lishment 























2,170 

office . 

Total 


~ 


~ 

84 










1959)’ . 

232* 

2,63,326 

25,827 

13,47,314 

8,220 

36,541 

90,328 

*1930) . 








231 

2,29,802 

26,531 

12.S7.783 

7,795 

41,379 

92,379 

(July. 
1958) . 








2 02 

2,40,895 

21,667 

10,83,126 

6,922 

30,651 

60,20b 


200 

1,83,637 

19,443 

10,49,176 

6,485 

30,407 

57,775 

(1958) 








Snitrci piraflortle Cenora) or Resettlement and Emplovmen' 

*In addition, four University Employment Bureaus at Delhi. Tmardrnm, Aligarh arj 
Vgranasiwere functioning at the end of July, 1959 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters by States during July 1959 


Number of Applicants on Live Registers Socking Employment f 
Assistance in 


State 

Indus, 
trial 
Super- 
visorv 
■Services 1 

Skilled 

shilled 

Services 

Clerical c 
Services J 

Edu- 

■ational 

Services 

Domestic 

Services 

Unskill- 

ed 

Services 

Other? 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Prado <b 

522 

3.451 

20.015 

6.580 

3,040 

44,880 

6,815 

91,347 

As«am 

257 

3,200 

4,820 

81 

529 

23.5S8 

1,537 

34.0S1 

Bihar 

432 

7,700 

11,233 

440 

1,707 

3S.462 

2,448 

02,478 

Bombay , 

1,051 

9,839 

G4.719 

10.1U 

5.551 

90,283 

12,415 

1,95,101 

Delhi , 

i,r»si 

5,598 

18,450 

3,934 

7,360 

31,093 

3,148 

71,777 

Him »cli il Pradejh 

30 

140 

373 

577 

100 

2,007 

203 

3,500 

Jammu & Hash 

22 

SO 

360 

5S 

114 

054 

191 

1,485 

Kerala 

800 

9,034 

43,209 

8,480 

4,335 

51,516 

3,511 

1,20,904 

Madliyo Pradc*b 

420 

0.377 

9,167 

6,740 

1,4 SO 

28,003 

2,091 

55,339 

Madras 

721 

0,510 ; 

31,927 

14,363 

4.653 ; 

71,007 

4,904 

1,34,779 

Manipur . 

73 

212 

917 

1.400 

39 

2,729 

1,104 

O.0S4 

Mysore 

701 

3.317 

13.120 

6,145 

1,207 

19,822 

2,517 1 

40,965 

Orissa 

290 

4 013 

3,022 

648 

620 

9,719 

2,491 , 


Fondichi rry 

7 

I0S 

355 

230 

80 

1,385 

121 

2.29S 


G02 






4,148 

2 8SS 

59,802 

49,127 

* Rajasthan 

410 

1,200 

7S58 

13.806 

1.733 

21,220 

Tripura . 

10 

201 

lbi 

681 

117 

1,240 

921 

3 346 

Wan YniArda 

5 

tv** 

53 7 21 

4.YW 

a.tm 

83.942 

7,219 

1,11,807 

West Bengal 

1,702 

21,050 

41.407 

527 

3,040 

1.32.517 

0.949 

2,14 848 

Total (July, 

1059). 

12.110 

99.4S9 

3 M “3.5 

84.878 

47,530 

0.82,020 

00,384 

13 47,714 

Total (Ji ro«. 

11,031 

1.00 <->8 


75.025 

44,031 

0,59 1 86 



19'<9). 




Total (luly. 

1958). 

8,150 

17,234 

3.04 303 

TO,°40 

j'Uis 

5.31,294 

51,402 

10,83,120 

Average (lOtH) 

7.4 TO 

71 326 

2,87,278 

54.662 

31,925 

5,32,435 

50 132 

10,49,1 7G 


Soviet Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, 
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Table 9— Training Statistics for July 1959 


Number of Persons Undergo! og Training at the 
No of Institutes/ End of the Month 

Undertakings 


State 

Imparting Training 
at the end of the 
Month 

Non Engineering 
Trades 





Ciaftv 

Training 

Appien 

Training 

Total 


Women 

ing 

Trades* 

Appren- 

liccshi| 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh . 

9 

1 

10 

- 

- 

2,149 

85 

2,234 

Assam 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4i7 

- 

457 

Bihar 

6 

2 

8 

90 

- 

1,551 

76 

1,717 

Bombay . , 

IS 

1 

10 

- 

- 

2,126 

107 

2,233 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2 

- 

2 

28 

- 

95 

- 

123 

Kerala 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1,207 

- 

1,267 

Madhya Pradesh . 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1,602 

- 

1,602 

Madras . . 

10 

3 

13 

- 

- 

1,633 

1)2 

1,745 

Mysore 

13 

- 

13 

- 

- 

1,319 

- 

1,319 

Onssa 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

748 

- 

748 

Punjab 

21 

- 

21 

- 

- 

2,000 

- 

2,660 

Rajasthan . 

4 


4 

- 

- 

730 


730 

Uttar Pradesh 

14 

- 

14 

- 

- 

3,656 

- 

3 656 

West Bengal 

9 

3 

12 

- 

- 

2,792 

100 

2,892 

Delhi 

7 

- 

7 

71 

- 

1,413 

- 

1.484 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

165 

- 

165 

Manipur 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

50 

- 

50* 

Total (July, 1959} 

133 

10 

143 

189 

- 

24,413 

460 

25,082 

Total (done, 1939) 

133 

10 

143 

1.567 

917 

24,596 

498 

27,578 

Total (July, 1958) 

94 

273 

367 

- 

- 

19,491 

608 

20,099 

Average (1958) 

96 

261 

357 

1,103 

C28 

17,660 

573 

19,064 


Source : Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, 
?Jneludea women, if any. 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 
per Month 




1936 

1957 

State 


Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 



Earnings 


Earnings 

per 




Capita 

tin 

Capita. 




Annual 

thousands 

Annual 



Rupoes) 

Earnings* 

of Rupees) 

Earnings* 







I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 


<5,414 

694 9 

81,811 

1,030-8 



47,030 

1,623-9 

60.307 

1,833-6 



1,03,143 

1,235 6 

1,73,443 

1.299-2 

Bombay . 


10,99,521 

1,414-8 

11,11,147 

1,452 6 



50,940 

735 9 

48,187 

805-0 

Madhya Pradesh 


33.236 

982 4 

78,291(P) 

1, 138 -7(F) 

Madras 


2,22,576 

930 1 

2,60,313 

978 9 



23.05S 

852-6 

14.S30 

967-3 

Orissa 


14,923 

048-6 

17.089 

936 8 

Punjab 


48,786 

991-0 

60,660 

935-3 

Rajasthan 


12,513 

769-6 

13,498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 


2,32,342 

1,014-1 

2,56,189 

1,077 5 

West Bengal 


0,49.231 

1,141 0 

6,67,168 

1,173 6 

A. and N Islands 


2,609 

638 8 

1,845 

657 1 

Delhi 


67,764 

1,466 9 

72,268 

1,493-4 

Tripura . 


643 

854-3 

655 

933 0 

All the above States . 


27,56,830 

1,186 8 

29,07,606(P) 

1,233 9(P) 


•Relate to ro-organiaed States and exclude Railway workshops and factories belonging to 
th 5 groups Food, Beverages, Tobacco and Gras and Presses. 

Sourer : Annual Reports on the Working of the Payment of Wages Act, 1930. 


Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 



Slav 

1959 

1059 

Mar 

1958 

Average 

1958 

1 

= 

3 

4 

5 

Basic Wages 

Dearness Allowance 

Other Cash Pavment s 

9 U 1 
11 94 

1 92 1 

9 U ■ 

11 98 

1 87 

8 83 
11 79 
1-48 

8 71 
11-63 

1 04 

Total 

22 97 1 

22 98 

22 10 

21 93 

Ranignnj 

Basic Wages 

Dearness Allowance 

Other Cash Payment* ..... 

8 53 
11-06 

1 86 

8 40 
11 73 
2 07 

8 26 
11 32 

1 43 

8 24 
11-02 
1-63 

Total 

21 47 

22 20 

21 01 

20 94 


Sonttrt Chief Inspector of Mines, Rbanbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Davs 


Dearness Allowance 


Centre or State 

Minimum 

Jiily 


duly 

Areragb 


Basic 

Wages 

1959 

1959 

1958 

19 >8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. nP 

Rs nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs nP. 

Rs nP. 

Bombay . 

30 00 

87 15 

85 20 

82 10 

81-53 

Ahmcdabnd 

28 00 

90 00 

85 77 

73 08 

75 31 

Sholapur • . , . 

26 00 

45 60 

45 50 

39 00 

44-01 

Baroda . • . . . 

26-00 

81 00 

77 19 

C5 72 

07-78 

Indore ■ • . . 

30 00 

60 37 

59 00 

53 81 

55 17 

Nagpur 

26 00 

63 37 

62 83 

54 CO 

54 93 

Madras ..... 

26 00 

62 25 

CO 37 

54 37 

55 84 

Kanpur 

30 00 

58 12 

60 87 

59 00 

58-48 

West Bengal .... 

28 17 

32 50 

32 50 

32 50 

31-21 


Source. Monthly returns on Dearness Allowance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 





Output per Man-shift foi 

Month 

Miners and Loaders 

AH Pertorn Employ 
ed Underground and 

in Open Workings 

AU Versons Employ 
ed Above and 
Underground 


Tons 1 

Kilograms | 

Tons 

Kilograms j 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

May, 1959 . . 

1-14 

1,158 30 

0 02 

029 95 1 

0 43 

430 90 

April, 1959 . . | 

1 15 

1,168 40 

0 62 

629 95 | 

0 43 

436 90 

May, 1958 . . . 

1 13 

’ 1,148 14 

0 59 

599 47 

0 40 

400 62 

Average 1958 

1-15 

! 1,1 £8 46 

0 59 | 

699 47 

0 42 

426-74 


Source —Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanlad. 



Industrial Disputes Resulting: in Work Stoppages during July, 1959 

Table 14 — By States 

Starting During the Month I Continued front Previous Month I In Progress During the Mon! 
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tral Sphere only Source Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes. 
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Table 15— By Industries 



No. 

of 

Dm- 

Maximum 
No of 
Workers 

No. of 
workers 

Total Number of Man-days 

Lost During 

Industry 

Pro* 

gress 

Involved 

Employed 
In the 
Units 
Affected 

July 

1959 

1959R 

May 

1959P. 

I 

2 ( 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0— Agriculture, Forestry, 







Fishing, etr. . . 1 

9 

2,710 

5,771 

7,677 

13,169 

3,145 

Tea Plantations . 

6 

2.336 

(1) 

5,581 

4,501 

9,061 

(1) 

4,108 

1,249 

Rubber Plantations 

2 

174 

190 

2,576 

1,896 

Other Plantations 

1 

200 


600 

- 

- 

I — Mining and Quarrying 

20 

9,083 

14,868 

60,832 

(1) 

73,316 

68,942 

(•) 

Coal Mining . 

1 16 

8,099 

8,708 

64,414 

(1) 

60,322 

25,157 

(1) 

Iron Ore Mining . 

! I 

168 

188 

1,008 

4,368 


Gold .... 

1 

600 

4,984 

500 

710 

102 

Stone Quarrying, Clay 

_ 




4,200 

21,960 

and Sand Pits. 







Mica .... 

1 

260 

922 | 

250 | 

2,000 | 

700 

Others (Non-metallic Min- 

| 1 


66 

cco 

1,716 

909 

ing and Quarrying not 
elsewhere classified). 







2 3 — Manufacturing . 

77 

39.746 

76,237 

(2) 

5,54,080 

6,90,944 

W 

7.06,269 

(2) 

20. Food (except Beverages) 

1 

70 

87 

210 

940 

1284 

Floor Mills . 

— 

— 

- 

- 

940 

- 

Sugar Mills . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Edible Oils (Other thin 

1 

70 

87 

210 

— 

— 

Hydrogenated Oils) 







Others (Miscellaneous | 




_ 

— 

1,284 

Food Preparations) 1 







21. Beverages . 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

85 

6,095 

Distilleries and Breweries 

_ 



_ 

„ 

6,000 

(including Power Alcohol 
Manufacturing). 







Others 


- 

- 

~~ i 

85 

95 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

22. Tobacco . 

5 

1,236 

1,236 

10,810 

1,038 

ttl 

200 

24.780 

Bidi Industry 

5 

1.236 

1 236 

10.S10 

23 500 



— 

— 

— 

53 

_ 






(1) 


Others . . • 

— 






23. Textiles . 

25 

28,809 

33.933 

3.C9.S71 

4 80,409 

3.62,459 



(1) 


(2) 



18 

23,194 

44.538 

3 28,445 

4,31,204 

2,41.623 




dl 


(1) 


Juto Mills . . 

3 

4.244 

9,984 

5,451 

18,000 

84,7.38 

Silk Mills . . • 

2 

1,323 

1,323 

35,773 

10,079 

28,163 





(1) 


Woollen Mills . • 

— 



— 

226 

1,582 

Others (Spinning. Wear- 
ing anil Finishing of 

2 

46 

46 

200 

0.300 

1,933 

Textiles). 

Coir Factories 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,600 

2,600 

Others (Manufacture of 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1,800 

Textiles not el-ewbcrc 
Chssified) 







23. Wood and Cork (except 

3 

131 

297 

1,114 


6,848 

Furniture). 







Saw Mills . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.287 

FI} wood 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

3.240 

Others 

3 

131 

297 

1.114 


2.321 

26. Furniture and Fixtures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23S 

2.091 

21. Paper and Taper Pro- 
ducts. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,164 

51.753 

Paper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 014 

51,403 

23. Printing, Publishing 

3 

849 

349 

22,221 

21 446 

21.290 

end Allied Industries. 







29 Leather end Leather 

2 

1 438 

1,458 

8 COO 



Products (except Foot, 
wear) 







30. Robber and Rubbor 


_ 


_ 

2,654 


Products. 







T>«s . . . 

“ 

“ 

1 ~ 

“ 

2,634 

- 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 | 2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

G 

7 

31 Chem’cals and Chemical | 
Products. 

1 5 

553 

3.288 

(1) 

1,915 

7,464 

19,099 

Hoitt Chemicals . . | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

2«6 

Fertilizers 

1 

1 20 

20 

200 

- 

- 

Others (Basic Industrial | 
Chemicals) 


| 56 

S3 

56 

- 

10,504 

Medicinal and Pharma- 
ceutical Products 

1 

CO 1 

60 

1.620 

- 

ITS 

Soaps 

1 

400 

3,121 

25 

- 

143 

Paints, Vanishes and 
Lacquers, etc 

1 

17 j 


17 

- 

28 

Lac (Including Shellac} . 

j - 


- 

- 

6,500 

0 500 

Others (Miscellaneous) . 

- 


~ 



1.460 

33 Non Metallic Mineral 
Products (exoept Pro- 
duct* of Petroleum and , 
Coal) 

Structural Clay Products 

° 

468 1 

1.263 1 

7.410 

77.536 

(>) 

1 17 824 

(I) 

1 

oo 

00 

360 

27 

1,566 

Glass and Glass Products 
(except Optical Lenses). 

! 

13S 

243 

1,6V) j 

2.746 

3 032 

Cement 


- 

- 

- 

74 613 

1,09,476 

Mica Industnes 

i 

60 

750 

540 

- 

3.750 

Others (Non-metalho Min- 
eral Products not else- 
where classified). 

j i 

ISO 

ISO 

4,860 , 

110 

(1) 


34. Basic Metal Indus'ries 

9 

1,677 

2.036 

25,342 

S.S4G 

21.833 

(1) 

Iron and Steel 

3 

903 

1,077 

14 403 

2 206 

12 873 

Bolling into Basic Perms 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

Other Processes . . 

r> 

C74 

959 

10 937 

6 Vift 

s $ 

35. Manufacture of Metal 
Products (except Machin- 
ery and Transport Equip- 
ment). 

10 

1,624 

6 737 

31,124 

22,035 j 

1 

18.263 

30. Maehi-ery (except Elec- 
trical Machinery). 

* 

1,279 

1.361 

77.S-, 

1,719 j 

- 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 1 

». 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 i 

7 

37. Electrical Machinery, 

3 

y.u 

1,041 

43,204 

39,200 

44,402 

Apparatus Appliances 







Electrical Machinery 

1 

COI 

001 

10,227 



Eloctrio fans. Radiators 







and Other Accessories. 







Storage Batteries . 







Others 

2 

1,040 

1,010 

27,0'i7 

2i>,3b4 


33. Transport Equipment . 

2 

il 

51 

222 

1,017 | 

2,921 

Ship Building 

T 

32 

32 





\ 

\9 

10 

VW 



Bicycles • . . i 


— 

— 

— 

1,017 

2,921 

39 Miscellaneous 


_ j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7,321 

4 — Construction . . 1 

1 

770 

750 

1,377 



Construction, Repair and : 

1 

760 

750 

1,37 7 

11,327 

4,440 

Demolition of Buildings 







Others 


— 

— 

— 


— 

fi — Electricity, Oa», Wafer 
and Sanitary Seructi. 

ft 1 

1.1 v> 1 
(1) 

8 Vi 
(2) 

”(i) 

4,7e9 ^ 

1,143 

Sanitary Services . . j 

I 0 | 

1 lb'» 1 
0) 

8li 7 
(2) 

"Vi) 

4,779 . 


0— Commerce . 


1.003 i 

ami 

3t 070 

9 317 i 

77 

Banka and Other Pinan- 


1,‘M>3 


31,070 

9,S17 

.17 

cud Institutions. 






7—' Transport and Commu- 
nication (other than HV1. 

ft 

1,110 1 

1.212 

(2) 

7,712 


j 3,370 

XhODS). 






Railways 

3 

450 

500 

3,3)0 

214 

1,900 

Motor Transport . 

1 


450 

2,2.70 

__ 





07 


441 

1,970 

Others [Water Transport 

1 

113 

l(.-> 

57 

— 

— 

(Except Ocean Trans, 
port) ) 








3 

to* ' 

5 52 * 

1 470 

13,040 

2,504 




■I-, 


17, loo 

132 

Medical and Other Tublio 

1 

270 

2bS 


— 

50 

Health Services. 









100 

170 

1,370 

1,300 

1,317 

tion. Distribution and 
Projection 





SI 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels 

— I 

— 

~ 

— 


Other Personal Services 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

240 J 

1,031 

9 — Act ini ies not adequately 
described. 

7 ( 

1 ftltl 

2.303 

10,132 

3,sn | 

7,079 

Total 

139 

-,H 770 

1,01,030 

(12) 

| 0,87 270 
(2) 

1 8,20,307 
(•) 

7 87,193 
(3) 


AM?.— The figures gi von in brackets rel lie to the number of chaos for which tho relevant 
inform a [ion is not available. 


Source: Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes. 


Table 16— By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 


Number of Fresh Disputes 


Maximum No. of Workers Involved 

July 

1959 

1959 

(R> 

1958 

Average 

1958 


but loss than 100 

41 

39 

54 

59 

100 or mon 

but less thau 500 

32 



41 







1,000 orm 

re but less than 10,000 

8 



10 

10,000 or ti 


— 




Not known 


2 


“ 



Total 

93 

103 

123 

124 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Number of Terminated Disputes 


Duration 


A day or less , 

More than a day up to 5 days 
More than 5 days up to 10 days 
More than 10 days up to 20 days 
More than 20 days up to 30 days 
More than 30 days 
Not known 


1959 

Juno 

1059 

(R) 

July 

1958 

Average 

1958 

37 

49 

58 

41 

29 

24 

29 

33 

14 

11 

19 

14 


10 

10 

12 

5 

4 

3 

6 

14 

15 

2 

13 

10 

101 

115 

140 

124 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 



Number of Terminated Disputes 

TtoAsA Uvi.'dj.ys Ia/Vl YVcmirg a Dispute 



July 

Average 


1959 

1959 

1958 

1958 



(R) 



Leas than 100 ...... 

25 

27 

42 


100 or more but less than 1,000 . 

41 

43 

58 


1,000 or more but less than 10,000 

24 

31 

35 

30 


0 




CO, 000 or more . 





Nat known ...... 

1 

C 

“ 

1 

Total 

101 

115 

140 

124 


Source : Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes, 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries in India 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State j 

Industry 

•I 1\ 
1959 ! 

3 

1959 

4 

J.ly . 
1958 

5 

Average 

1958 

6 

Bombay (a) . 1 

Cotton Mill Industry 

t o j 

9 3 

C 9 

7-0 

Ahmedabad (a) . 

0 1 


G 7 

7 1 

ShoUpur (a) 


10 9 

13 8 

11 9 

13 6 

Kanpur ( b ) 

| Leather Industry . 



13 3 

13 1 

Kanpur (5) , 




8 8 

9 4 

Kanpur (6) . 

i It oollen Industry . 



6 8 

8 5 

Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

it 9 

15 7 

13 8 

14 5 

West Bengal (c) . 

1 Coal Mining — ] 

13 3 

1C 9 

12 3 

12 2 

Coal Fields (if) . . 

Under Ground . 1 

15 3 
(Mat 
59) 

15 3 
(ApL 
59) 

14 0 
(May 
58) 

14-0 


Open Workings 

IC 4 
(May 
59) 

17 3 
(A pi 

59) 

JC 0 
(May 
58) 

14-9 


Surface . 

10 8 
(May 
59) 

10 0 
(Apl 

59) 

8 8 
(May 
58) 

9-0 


Over All 

U 1 
(May 

59) 

(Apl 

59) 

13 (. 
(May 
58) 

13-2 


Source (a) Government of Bombay, Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration). 

(A) Employers' Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(c) Government of \\ est Bengal, Labour Commissioner. 

(<f) Chief Inspector of ilines, Dhanbad. 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during June 1959, by Causes 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during July 1959 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 

Industry and Area 

No. 

of 

Re 

Total No. 
of Jlan- 

Total^ 

Sickness 

Soma , 

Other Causes 


1 

2 

Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

shift 1 * 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

6 

Religious 

6 

With 

7™ 

Without 

8 

All 

Causes 

9 










Madras 

1 

3.79,655 

30,025 

6 0 

0 3 

0 7 

1 l 

8 1 

Madurai 

8 

2,35,' '*10 

32,405 

4 1 

4 9 


2 3 

13 ft 


n 

4,84,231 

51.800 

3 2 

0 6 

4 6 

2 3 

10 7 

Tironolveli 


1,G4,800 

18,205 

4 0 


5 1 

0 7 

II 0 

Others 

6 

1 "0,507 

12,280 

4 3 

0 7 

3 8 

0 9 

9-7 

Woollen Mills — 









Dhornval 

i 

71,853 

0.26G 

1 2 

— 

0 3 

1-2 

8-7 

Iron and Steel 
Factories — 









West Bengal . 

3 

3 52.588 

40 030 

2 8 


0 3 

2 2 

11-3 

Bihar . 


9,55,455 

1,10,801 

3 0 

0 8 

5 7 

2 7 

12 2 

Madras 

1 

21,540 

2,073 

3 9 

3 5 

2 2 

— 

9 0 

Ordnance Fac- 
tories— 









West Bengal 

3 

2,07,152 

20,685 

4 0 

0 S 

4 2 

1 0 


Bombay 

5 

2,47,47ft 

28.310 

3 7 

0 0 

0 9 



Madhya Pradesh 

3 

3,00.503 

30.108 

3 2 


0 2 



Uttar Pradesh 

7 

3,32,644 

35,533 

4-2 

0 9 

4 3 



Madras # . 

1 

30,214 

3,854 

4 8 

— 

7 0 

0 0 

12 7 

Cement Factories— 









Andhra 

1 

18,630 

651 

1 0 

o 3 

2 0 



Madras 

1 

25,274 

3,030 

0 0 

3 2 

2 8 



Madhya Pradosl 


27,042 

3.700 

6 I 

3 1 

2 8 



Best Bengal 

1 

17,801 

1,358 

1 1 


0 8 



Bihar 

2 

47,439 

5,3>2 

4*9 

— 

3 7 

2-7 

11*3 

Hatch Factories — 









Bombay 

] 

40,107 

2,869 

1 9 

0 4 

0-7 

4 1 


t\e»t Bengal . 

1 

43 725 

3,807 

3 2 





Uttar Pradesh 

1 

30,020 

2.933 

0 4 


o 7 




1 

24,272 

2.748 

4 7 


G 4 



Madras 

1 

40,095 

5.449 

5 9 

— 

5 9 

1 8 

n b 

Tramway Work- 









Delhi ^ 
Calcutta 

1 

29 500 

1,932 

1-4 

1-3 


3 8 

0 5 

Telegraph Work 









shops — 

Bombay 

1 

33 870 

4,567 

1 6 

4-2 



13 5 


1 

55 3S0 

6,775 

3 8 


8 4 

ft O 

Madhya 

1 

36,003 

4.423 



11 4 


Pradesh 








Source t Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 


(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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'Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 







Index Number 





Centres 

Original 

G;e- 


Ceneral 




Food Group 

! 


E 

July 

1959 

1939 

6 

July 

1958 

6 

Aver 

age 

1958 

7 

Con 

verr.'or 

Gct-jr* 

8 

, July 
‘ 1959 

9 

June 

1959 

10 

Jntv 

19j'8 

11 

Arer 

nge 

1958 

12 

Bombay— 












Bom bn > 

July 1913 

Jons 1931 

3 07 

130 

135 

133 

1*9 

1 66 

142 

140 

138 

131 

Abmedsbid 

August 192* 

Jtly 1927 

2 48 

127 

125 

115 

110 

2 55 

133 

134 

121 

111 

Iv-Ufut 

Frt. 1927 

Jan 1929 

2 99 

115 

113 

106 

105 

2 92 

130 

131 

120 

118 

Jalgion 

Aairu-t 

1939 

* 25 

US 

116 

109 

107 

1 62 

126 

122 

113 

109 

Nagpur 

AOS 1919 

3 77 

133 

132 

118 

119 

3 81 

136 

i 135 

120 

121 

Andhra Prade’h— 












Hyderabad C.ty 

Augmt t911 

July 1941 


133 

123 

127 

121 

1 51 

152 


144 

137 

hi id rat - 












Madras City 

July 1955 

June 193* 

3 23 

134 

134 

125 

121 

3-03 

137 

135 

125 

124 

Mysore — 












Panes lore . 

July 1935 

Tune 1936 

3 01 

141 

140 

130 

131 

3-42 

144 

142 

129 

130 

Myeore 

Do. 

3 03 

141 

137 

120 

121 

3 42 

148 

144 

129 

127 

Kolar Cold 

Do 

3 16 

141 

140 




144 

142 


133 













Ernakohm . 

AU ?939 

3 CS 

124 

124 

114 

111 

4 53 

130 

130 

117 

118 

Tr rbur 

August 

1939 

3 53 

134 

134 

113 

119 

4 35 

141 

141 

119 

120 

VUar Pnltth — 












K '“ f " 

August 

1919 

4-78 

07 

97 

101 

03 

5-38 

03 

93 


94 














*Iob fScr^ 1 ** 0 in ‘* er on of! f base the lode* ligam giren here eboold be multiplied by the oonTer- 
Sovt* : State GoTernmente. 

ri67DofLB— 8 



Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Series ) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Inder Numbers for Working Class 
during July, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables. These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
which the base periods arc the calendar year 1951, August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respec- 
tively) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has 
been, arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail prices 
of goods and services purchased by the working class Details of the 
method used for converting the figures on original base to the new 
base year 1949 are given in the July 1955 and January 1956, issues 
of the “Indian Labour Gazette”. The corresponding index numbers 
for the latest available month on base 1944=100 are also given in 
the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Plantation Centres recorded the maximum rise of 4 points The 
index number for Kharagpur advanced by 3 points. The index 
numbers for 15 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional 
figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for July 1959 are given below, only those for 
Delhi relate to August, 1959 In view of the primary interest in the 
increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of de- 
cline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number appieciated by 1 point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 118 during 
August 1959. The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated 
by 4 points mainly due to a rise in the price of firewood (5) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 3 points due to higher 
quotations for dhoti (3), long cloth (6), khadi (6) and shirting (7) 
The food and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May, 1959 and stood at 105 The food 
and the fuel and lighting group index numbers appreciated by 1 
point each mainly due to higher quotations for mutton (14) in the 
case of former and of firewood (2) and kerosene oil (4) in the case 
of latter. The clothing and the miscellaneous group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since, May 1959 and stood at 129. The food group index 
number receded by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for rice 
( — 7) and onions ( — 5) The miscellaneous group index number re- 
ceded by 1 point on account of a fall in the prices of pan (—11) 
and hair oil ( — 3) The clothing and the fuel and lighting group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Dehri-on-Sone 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 100 The 
food group index number advanced by 1 point on account of a rise 
in the prices of wheat (2), potatoes (22), onions (17) and chillies (8) 
Other group index numbers remained stationary 
Monghyr 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 101, when rounded upto the nearest integer The mis- 
cellaneous group index number declined by 2 points due to a fall in 
the prices of hair oil ( — 2), tobacco ( — 6) and pan-supari ( — 17) Other 
group index numbers remained stationary 
Cuttack 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 122. The clothing group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for long cloth (3) and shirting (5) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 6 points on account of a fall in the prices of 
pan ( — 19) and supan ( — 9) The food and the fuel and lighting 
group index numbers remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group 
index number appreciated by 1 point due to a rise in the prices of 
bnnjal (29) and tea (4) The fuel and lighting group index number 
moved up by 5 points mainly due to higher quotation for firewood 
(5). The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 1 point 
on account of a rise m the prices of pan (11) and tobacco (2) The 
clothing group index number remained stationary 
Ttnsukia 

The index number declined by 1 point after having remained 
stationary during the preceding two months and stood at 115. The 
food group index number recorded a fall of 2 points due to lower 
quotations for rice (—6) Other group index numbers remained 
stationay. 



• Ludhiana 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed last month and stood at 101. The food group 
index number moved up by 1 point due to a rise in the prices of 
mutton (10), potatoes (17) and onions (10). The fuel and lighting 
group index number also advanced by 1 point on account of higher 
quotations for mustard oil (2). The miscellaneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for cigarettes 
(10) and tobacco (4). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Akola. 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May 1959 and stood at 108. The food 
group index number appreciated by 3 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (14), wheat (11), juar (1), milk (3) and tea (7) 
The fuel and lighting group index number receded by 6 points due to 
a fall in the price of firewood (—7) The clothing group index number 
moved up by 1 point on account of a rise in the price of twill (5). 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for supari (3) and an increase in amusement 
charges (18). 

Jabalpur 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed last month and stood at 110. The food group 
index number moved up by 4 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (3), wheat (2), milk (5), ghee (7), til oil (5), potatoes (23) 
and onions (13) The clothing group index number appreciated by 1 
point due to an increase in the price of shoes (9) The miscellaneous 
group index number moved up by 2 points mainly due to a rise in the 
prices of tobacco (23) and pan (9). The fuel and lighting group index 
number remained stationary 

Kharagpur 

The index number further advanced by 3 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed last month and stood at 111 The food group 
Index number appreciated by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (11), fish (13), ghee (5), chillies (10), dhania (25) and sugar (7) 
The miscellaneous group index number moved up by 1 point due to 
an increase in the price of soap washing (4). The fuel and lighting 
and the clothing group index numbers remained stationary. 

Mercara (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number registered only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 125 when rounded up to the nearest integer. The food 
group index number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to an increase 
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in the prices of ragi (14) The fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous 
group index numbers advanced by 1 point each mainly due to higher 
quotations for castor oil (15) and an increase in shave and haircut 
charges (4) respectively The clothing group index number remained 
stationary 

Plantation Centres (Base Jan to June 1949=100) 

The index number further advanced by 4 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 128. The food 
group index number appreciated by 4 points The other group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base 1951=100) 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having re- 
mained almost stationary during the preceding two months and stood 
at 114 The food group index number advanced by 1 point due to an 
increase in the prices of til oil (4), chillies (12), sugar (10) and 
potatoes (6) The other group index numbers remained stationary. 

Beawar (Base. August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 104, when rounded up to the nearest integer. The cloth- 
ing group index number appreciated by 1 point due to higher 
quotations of khadi (4) and ghagra cloth (4) The miscellaneous group 
index number declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall m the price 
of bidi (—11) The food and the fuel and lighting group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Satna (Base 1953=100) 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing 
the upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 102 The food 
/ group index number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (2), wheat (2), berri (2) and potatoes (39) The 
fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 12 points on ac- 
count of a rise xn the prices of firewood (20) kerosene oil (4) and 
cow dung cakes (3) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August, 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October. 1943 to October, 1944 the consumer price index numbers on 
the original base 1944=100 for July, 1959 and August, 1959 were 15482 
and 156 35 respectively. 
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To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out on index number series with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this series 
the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this figure 
with index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau Series, 
the Consumer Prices Index Number for the month of August, 1959 
on pre-war August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 407.76 



CuttwV 

Berharrput 


Qaubati 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

for centres marked with an asterisk). 


Numbers 


Fuel sod lighting group 


lotting. Bedding and Footweaij 

Miscellaneous 

group 

- 

Cod- 



Inn* 


Xrer- 


July 

... 

■fnlv 

•We 

On 

nly 

une 

ulv 

Av 

Index 

lumbers 






Ter- 

1973 


1953 








IS 

11 

14 

16 

1953 

16 

iCtor{ 

17 

IS 

ID 

20 

953 

21 

aetort 

23 

24 

25 

958 

26 

100) for 
July 
19s?) 

27 











1-43 

12 

12 

13 

11 


1*65 

97 

00 

07 

03 

1 83 

93 

93 

96 

07 











104 


m 

131 

132 

132 

1 49 

118 

119 

119 

117 

173 07 

V2S 

08 

94 

83 

83 

1 03 

101 

97 

90 

99 





W 






93' 




113 


1 S3 

105 

105 

99 

100 

169 09 

1 31 

75 

73 

8(1 

83 

1 29 

127 


117 

119 





105 


1-40 

103 

103 

I0rt 

100 

1 30 

no 

113 

111 

112 

1-43 

132 

133 

140 

135 

179 73 

1 S3 

102 

97 

S3 

91 

1 28 

101 

101 

105 

107 






173 73 

0 67 

139 

139 

111 

141 


64 


60 


1 40 

92 

91 

89 

89 

124 24p 

1 so 

103 

13.1 

103 

103 

1 35 

122 


122 

123 


99 



100 

l r 0 8Sr 

0 ss 

117 

112 

99 

93 

V 33 

133 

133 

131 


111 

no 

119 

115 

m 

126 30 


7. 

74 

70 

74 

1 02 

174 

154 

165 

150 


95 



93 

105-33 

MMJ 

110 

116 

107 

103 

1-05 

145 

(44 

143 

143 

1-32 

118 

110 

117 

114 

130 00 


10S 


104 

105 

1 23 

115 

114 

110 

110 

1 79 

125 

127 

135 

124 

166 63 

l'U 

133 

133 

123 

123 

1-25 

99 

99 

103 

103 

1 42 

no 

115 

112 

112 

1? , 




107 

109 

— 

no 

no 

107 

105 


107 


103 

103 


_ 

_ 





139 

139 

136 

136 


no 

110 

105 

105 





121 

m 

~ 

113 

113 

118 

114 


142 

142 

142 

130 


_ 

133 

109 

178 

167 

1M 


107 

101 

118 

119 


111 

113 

10,’, 








111 

111 

108 

109 


129 

129 


119 



I Vnrost 1959 Index figure 1M 13. 

We the figures preo ebore should be multiplied by ih» ooarerslon (actor. 

5h » ! >951 -100. Plantation Centres (Comprising Gudalur. 

PbT*l 1951-100. Beawxr Au;ost 1951 to July 1952 -100 and Sat as- 1953=100, 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Name of Ceatre 

July 

Jane 

July 

Average 


1059 

! 

1959 

1958 

1958 


i i 

1 


MIDDLE CLASS 


I. Calcutta 
2 Asansol 


LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 


I. Visakhapatnam 






J25 

123 

116 

120 

2. Eluru . 






131 

134 

122 

120 

3. Cnddalore . 






118 

117 

113 

112 

4. Tiruchirapalli 






115 

114 

103 

104 

6. Madurai 






117 

lie 

105 

105 

6. Coimbatore . 






124 

121 

114 

114 

7. Kozhikode . 






12t 

123 

100 

106 

8. Bellary . 






121 

119 

113 

112 





RURAL 

POPULATION 



1. Advivaram . 






123 

121 

113 

115 

2. Thettangi 






138 

127 

124 

123 

3. Alamnru 






127 

127 

120 

114 

4, Madhavaram 






115 

115 

113 

118 

5. Puhyux 






121 

120 

110 

113 

6. Agaram 






120 

128 

117 

118 

7. Thnlayaaatham 






104 

104 

104 

103 

8. Enodn 






148 

143 

119 

121 

9. Goldlapuram 






108 

108 

101 

103 

10. Kinathnkndavn 






m 

111 

110 

110 

11. Guduvanchen 






107 

101 

97 

93 

12. Kunnathur • 






109 

109 

107 

106 

13. KoduvalU 






105 

104 

90 

97 


Source : State Qarenusents. 
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' Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of. Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of July 1959 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of July, 1959, are 
given in the following tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
onces during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the compi- 
lation of these price relatives have been published in the October 
1953. issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of July, 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre in the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a de- 
cline the number is given with a minus sign. 


X lnicof Hip eentrenml State 

Xiimex of the commodities and variations in tbeir jrne 
relative in brackets 

(1) 

<2> 


I'rban Outre* 

It mbit if — 


Surat 

Wheat (—10) Rice (—15), Jnwnr (18), Moorg Dal (12) 

Poind 

Wheat ( — 101, Jloong Dnl (12), Onions ( — 10) 

JJihnr— 


Tatnn 

Gur (11). Potatoes (11) 

rrm/nh— 


. . . 

Sugar ( — 21), Potatoes (II) 

I’tlnr rrmtt'h— 


Lucknow . 

Gur (11), Onmns (1C) Pan ( — 20) 

Aprn 

Potatoes (18), Soap washing (11), Pan ( — 02). 

r.imlK 

Gur (10), Pan (—11) 

I! tin rnx . 

Totators (20) 

Meerut 

Sugar (10), Edible Oil (—22). Onions (IS), Pol aloes (22). 
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(1) 

(2) 

West Bengal — 


Howrah 

Pan (—31). 

Budge-Budge 

Potatoes (10). 

Kanbinara . 

Sugar (19), Odious ( — 12), Tobacco (18). 

Raniganj 

Rice (23), Arhar Dal (—10). Salt (—17). Fiah (17). 

Calcutta 

Rice (32), Potatoes (10). 

Gauriporo . 

Potatoes (IS), Pan ( — 21) 

Serampore . , 

Rice (57), Cram (10) 

Kancharapara , 

Rice (11), Fiah (17). 


Rural Centre 

Assam — 


Maibang 

Sugar (12). 

Bihar— 


Teghra* 

Gram (—12), Jfoong Dal (—10), Stash Dal (—15), Gram Dal 
(—15), Arhar Dal (—12), Fiah (10), Onions (10), Potatoes 
(25). 

Madhya Pradesh — 


Moltapi 

Rico ( — 11), Arhar Dal (13) 

Sakmatpur 

Edible Oil (10), Salt (20), Stilk (26), Match Box (13). 

Mysore- 


lUur . . . 

Onions (13), Potatoes (23) 

tajastha n — 


Nana 

Moong Dal (19), 8ugar (19), Ghee Pure (—13), Chillies (27), 
Tobacco (—10) 

Uttar Pradesh — 


Shan&argarh 

Slash Dal (—16), Arhar Dal (13), Turmeric (10) 


•Base 1958=100 
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Table 23 — Trice Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of July 1959 


(Bose: 1949=100) 


I,™. 

^ a 

Is 

Dohad 
( Bombay) 

e -S 

•gs 

f 

Amritsar 

(Punjab) 

Is 

F 

2 

£ 

|S 

< 

| 

£ 

is 

M w 

II 

£ 

ll 

F 

-5 

ll 

M"* 

■if 

II 

Kankinara 
(West Bengal) 

s-« 

if! 

05 

Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Gaunpore 
(West Bengal) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

Cereals— 

I6S 

137 



83 

88 

82 

83 

78 

86 

94 

94* 

87* 

57 

87 

87* 


133a 

112 

102 

113b 


03 

84 

75 

85 

SO 

170 


166 

170 

ICC 

107* 

Gram 



102 


143 

109 

103 

103 

114 

92 

128 

97 

71* 





1S2 




131 






78 

89 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Barley 



— 

115 

— 

— 

94 

92 

94 

88 

85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

167 

122 

— 

— • 






— 


— 

— 

— 

— 




111 








101 

84 

122 

83 

Ill 

110 

Pulse) — 
Moong Dal 

100 

144 


140 

118 

95 

118 

113 

112 

109 

116 

114 

124 

114 

108 

123 

Mash Dat 

101 





117 

123 

114 

112 

113 











102 







123 

91 

111 

81 

103 

100 


no 


124 

131 

121 

121 


129 

11G 

120 

129 

UU 

105 

108 

110 

134 

Other Pood 
Article ) — 
Sugar 

120 

141 

123 

10!) 

118* 

136 

140 

137 

130 

143 

127 

123 

138 

113 

121 

no 

Gur 

101 

113 

106 


151 

113 

129 

125 

83 

130 

107 

U4 

109 

no 

95 


Gheo 



120 


142 

98 

93 

98 

103 

99 

103 

100 

82 

89 

87 

80 

Vanaspati 
Ghee INire 

117 

107 

102 



96 

101 

99 

99 

103 

101 

105 

105 

99 

113 

83 

Ediblo Oil 

103 

104 

132 

91 

100 

S8 

90 

100 

95 

95 

89 

90 

85 

86 

87 

80 

Tea 

120 

123 

123 

123 

117 

123 

127 

124 

123 

117 

128 

130 


123 

134 

124 

Salt 

46 

60 

75 

117 

50 

60 

00 

69 

64 

75 

109 

190 

100 

75 

91 

92 

Chillies . 

no 

127 

88 

140 

97 





111 

113 

109 


111 

90 

74 

Turmeric. 


63 



61 




79 

73 

75 

70 

G7 

70 

71 

64 


118 

137 

100 

117 

114 

111) 

100 

110 

91 

112 

90 

97 

92 

81 

94 

05 

Fish 



112 








127 

no 

I29* 

101 

lift 

107 

Onions . 

O') 

100 

66 

120 

41 

66 

34 

40 

49 

44 

60 

69 

72 

58 

83 

61 

Potatoes . 

102 


137 

103 



90 

78 

no 

100 

114 

104 

119 

104 

114 

123 

^ Milk ^ . 

103 

143 

93 

92 

71 

93 

103 

119 

100 

110 

109 

09 

96 

99 

98 

113 

Lighting — 
Firewood 

131 

109 

73 

I0O 

78 

75 

78 

87 

84 

97 

80 




71 

97 

Match Box 

120 

86 

80 

120 

120 

140 

150 

120 


140 

120 


100 

100 

120 

120 

Kerosene 

III) 

95 

111 

117 

103 

120 

90 

104 

100 

93 

100 

100 

100 

453 

100 

118 

llitctllane- 

Bidis . 

100 

81 

123 

100 

100 

133 

133 

92 

100 

133 

107 

107 

107 

94 

100 

100 

Tobacco . 

129 


100 

91 

128 

101 

135 

94 

74 

94 

i28 


141 

84 

.07 

72 

Soap V ash- 

112 

.00 

70 

107 

117 

147 











ing. 

Hair Oil . 

113 

105 

123 

103 






122 

145 


150 

112 

127 

145 

Pan 

86 


144 

123 


52 

90 

49 

37 

61 

66 



Cl 

.08 

65 

Sup.,, . 

153 

192 

178 

130 

— 

208 

236 

229 

1-3 

214 

242 

247 

217 

233 

“ 4 

250 


Scare* : Labour Bureau. 


*Tha price relatives havo been worked ont on the basis of price-' quoted from the fair price 

a The price relative has been worked out by taking fair and open market prices in the ratio of 3 1. 
B Tho prico relativo has been compiled by taking average at the open market and fair puces. 
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Table 28 — contd. 


3 

s 


s| 

S| 

g*| 

s « 

u -3 

— s. 

-=? 5 

-- 

J 

| 

£ 

3 

a. 

c-g, 

si 

-S' 
I 8 

s 1 

fi 

S3'-' 

!„ 

gO 

(Rajasthan) 

|s 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Ccreala— 
















89 




114 



M 





63 

S'. 

Rice 

IWi 

170 


152 

173 


133 

95 



144 

89 


100 


no 

98 



1(81 









no 




133 


1<>3 

109 

1.9 


122 





in 






123 








63 

97 














59 


Chattoo 

•14 

114 

- 

“ 

134 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 


“ 

Pulitt — 
















113 

130 






>118 


84 



97 


Mash Dal 





U 7 


98 








Gram Dal 


109 

105 


133 

93 



00 




74 


Arhar Dal 


135 

122 

Si 

112 

1J.> 

147 

2l>4 

150 

92 

iW 

132 

“ 


















121 

121 

ilo 

115 

138 




107 

117 

121 

178 

140 



119 

121 

04 

>19 

143 

133 

92 

138 

138 

107 

107 




Ghee Vanaspati 


97 

— 


110 



137 




101 






I4H 











Sti 

71 

08 

107 

100 

103 

•Hi 


105 

111 

95 

99 

93 




130 


133 

100 

1I!> 

128 

148 

132 

132 


140 

100 



100 

92 

75 

86 


71 

80 

129 

67 

90 


(.0 

120 

82 


Kill 

103 

151 

94 

101 

139 

91 

111 

208 

ll>4 

151 

[11 

22 

108 


75 


80 

SS 

54 

54 


09 

08 

143 

53 

141 

Of. 

60 


109 

102 

1G0 














1)7 



144 











00 

<>l 

63 

93 

US 

— 


LOO 

139 

113 

70 

158 




120 

110 



118 



— 







Milk ■ 

108 

250 

139 

— 

100 

43 

109 

ISO 

133 

100 

167 

102 

100 

93 

Fuel and Ltjhltnj — 





























100 


120 

120 

80 

100 

80 

100 

140 



120 

[20 



Kerosene Oil . 

100 

100 

— 

119 

112 

92 

100 

112 


89 

124 

75 

- 


















129 


135 


100 

106 



119 

100 

100 

[00 

119 



118 

99 


70 



182 



131 



141 

90 

Soap Washing 

OS 


107 

09 

124 

150 

218 

314 

108 

417 

IBS 

75 

100 

83 

















1 38 

138 


42 

2<i« 










Suyarl . 

ll 

204 

“ 

181 

IS i 



2C2 

220 

— 

181 

230 



189 


(fi Base : 1950 = XOO 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Bose: 1952-53=100) 


1 

Cereals 

Puls 08 

i 

3 

111 food 
Articles 

1 

Indus- 

trial 

Raw 

fatenals 

5 


General Index All 
Commodities 

lanufac- 

Articles 

Sew Se- ' New Series 
ties converted 
to old 
base (year 
ended 
Aug.’39= 
I00)t 

7 8 

1053* Average . 

100 

96 

109 

110 

100 

105-6 

401-9 

1931 Average . . 

84 

06 

93 

104 

100 

99-6 

379 1 

1933 Average 

73 

SO 

83 

97 

99 

91 6 

348 9 

1939 Average 

02 

78 

99 

113 

103 

102 6 

390 5 

1937 Average 

102 

83 

107 

118 

103 

103 7 

413 7 

1938 Avorogo 

103 

94 

112 

115 

103 

111 0 

422 5 

1933— 








July . 

no 

100 

113 

118 

103 

114 7 

436 5 

August 

114 

102 

120 

119 

109 

116 0 

441 5 

September . 

115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

116 5 

443-4 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

116-2 

442 3 

Novomber . 

HI 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

December . . 

103 

111 

113 

113 

103 

111-4 

424 0 

1939— 








January . . 

103 

117 

114 

114 

103 

112-3 

427 4 

February 

103 

121 

116 

116 

I0S 

II3-2 

430 -S 

March . 

102 

113 

114 

lie 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

April . 

99 

9li 

113 

110 

10S 

111 9 

423 9 

May . 

99 

93 

, 116 

120 

103 

114 0 

433 9 

June . 

102 

(Mi 

1 119 

120 

109 

115-6 

440 O 

July . 

107 

ftft 

1 121 

12ft 

10ft 

110 8 

444*5 


•Average of 9 months ending Decomber. 

t Figures have been obtained on the basis: 100 of the new series ■- 3S0 6 (being the averar-e 
lor 1952-53 of the old series) b 

Sourtt; Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce & Industries, Govt, of India. 
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RESULTS OF WAGE INCREASES 

Immediately after Independence, energies of the National and 
State Governments were directed towards securing reasonable wages 
to workers Numerous disputes were referred to Adjudicators, Indus- 
trial Tribunals, etc, which proceeding mostly on the basis of social 
justice granted substantial wage increases to workers in almost all 
important industries Added to these were also voluntary increases 
granted by certain employers All these measures constituted a part of 
the process set in motion towards raising the level of wages and with 
it the standard of living of the working population. 

In view of the fact that in recent years, there were a number of 
wage increases the Government of India considered it to be the ap- 
propriate time to verify the common belief that wage increases benefit 
not only workers but also the employers as well as the nation, and to 
ascertain their impact in various directions Consequently, the Labour 
Bureau was asked by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to 
undertake a study by spot examination of data and also by interview’ 
of management and workers concerned and to produce a factual report 
on the results of its studies 

The research studies were conducted in six selected units m 
Bombay, which included three engineering concerns, a textile mill, a 
chemical concern and a rubber factory The survey posed many 
pertinent questions like Has the increased pay packet of an industrial 
worker anv vital bearing on the creation of a stable and contented 
labour force, increasing productivity and developing harmonious 
employer-employee relationship'' Does the wage increase produce any 
effect on the employment mobility, on absenteeism and labour turn- 
over rates, and the day-to-day relationship of the workers with their 
employers and the trade unions'' What the real impact of the wage- 
lift is and how far it is responsible in changing the spending habits of 
the workers'’ The Labour Bureau made an attempt to find realistic 
answers to these in the context of a developing economy 

A proforma was devised for the collection of the relevant infor- 
mation It was divided into two parts, viz . the Factory Schedule and 
the Household Schedule Information relating to items in the Factory 
Schedule was retired to be collected from each unit The second part, 
i e , the Household Survey was designed to obtain information relat- 
ing to broad changes in the expenditure pattern of workers as a 
consequence of wage increases. 

As far as possible, the data were collected for the year 1947 and 
onwards The enquiry was initiated in February 1956. and ended m 
October 1956 The conclusions arrived at by the enquiry m no way 
S23 
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reflect the overall and general trend for the country or for the indus- 
tries covered as a whole since the locale and scope of the enquiry 
were of a restricted nature, and consequently, they have their own 
limitations The mam findings of the enquiry are briefly given 
below — 

( I ) Effect on Employment — From the data collected on the 
subject, it was surmised that wage increases did not lead to 
any shrinkage in employment However, on enquiry, it was 
revealed both by the representatives of the workers and 
employers that with the increase in wages there was a 
growing tendency to employ as many workers as possible 
on a casual basis This was more so, since the employers 
found that the casual labour is cheaper to employ as these 
workers are not eligible to many statutory privileges which 
the regular workers enjoy Moreover, casual labour is more 
amenable to adjustments and can be reduced or increased 
depending upon the availability of work Such adjustments 
are difficult with other categories of workers in view of the 
various statutory provisions 

( II ) Effects on Absenteeism and Labour Turnover— In those 
units where wage increases were substantial and affected 
significant number of workers, the absenteeism rate showed 
a decline However, the same cannot be said about turn- 
over. From the statistics collected it was found that the 
extent of labour turnover was practically negligible in all 
the six units. In one of the units, the turnover was mostly 
among temporary workmen which was due to receipt of 
consignment and placement of orders. In other words, the 
determining factor for the labour turnover was availability 
of work Among the permanent workers, the separations 
were very few and were generally due to unavoidable 
causes like death, discharge for overstay of leave, etc. The 
accessions in the permanent category of workers relate to 
those temporary workers who were confirmed after putting 
in 12 months’ satisfactory service In another unit, the turn- 
over was slightly higher one month before and four months 
after the wage increase In yet another unit, the percentage 
of labour turnover was conspicuously high This was ex- 
plained by the fact that the working conditions in this 
concern were not stable The workers resigned as soon as 
they could find better jobs elsewhere and retrenchment 
was often resorted to due to lack of work The manage- 
ments also preferred to employ larger proportion of tempo- 
rary or casual workers for the same reason 

The representatives of the management and labour held 
that absenteeism was influenced more by ancillary causes 
like the State Insurance Scheme, holidays with pay and 
subsidiary occupations etc , rather than wage lifts But no 
sooner the workers realised the futility of remaining absent 
without being adequately compensated, than they became 
wiser and returned to normal habits The opinions on the 
exclusive effect of wage increases on absenteeism were, 
however, divided Some felt that the workers have their 
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own ideas about the norms of monthly income beyond 
which they would not like to work The majority, however, 
felt that absenteeism is not affected by the wage increase; 
but if it is a substantial increase it tends to increase 
absenteeism. However, the statistics collected did not 
justify this view 

(in) Effect on Earnings — The individual wages of workers 
increased by one and a half annas to eight annas generally 
Some of the increases took place as early as 1947 It was 
difficult, however, to separate out the effects of wage lift 
entirely from other factors which might have operated, e g., 
hours of work, work-load, changes in the method of produc- 
tion, etc There is, however, no doubt that the increased 
income was additional in the hands of workers and they 
could spend it in any manner to meet their most pressing 
needs The following table shows the average daily earn- 
ings per worker based on the total of six-monthly wage 
bill before and after the month when wage increase was 
granted for four of the units Similar information for the 
remaining two units was not available 


Unit 

Sionth m which increase 
was granted 

Average Dai 

Before 

ly Earnings 

After 

Actual increase 

(») 

(»») 

(in) 

(ui 

(0 



Rs. As. Pa 

Rs. Ab. Ps 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Unit A . | 

September 1004 

5 12 

5 2 8 

0 1 G 

Unit B 

April 1951 

3 11 4 

4 3 5* 

0 8 1 

Unit C . 1 

September 1053 

4 8 9 

4 12 3 

0 3 6 

Unit D 

June 1947 

2 10 0 

3 4 2 



(Day Shift) 





(Night Shift) . . 

2 10 2 

3 2 3 

0 8 1 


♦5 months’ average 


(iv) Effects on Industrial Relations — Generally speaking, the 
industrial relations improved immediately after the wage 
increase, but the precise effect depended on the manner and 
circumstances in which the increase was granted. If the 
increase was given voluntarily or by private negotiations, 
the relations improved unequivocally, but if it was given 
as a result of an award, the relations did not improve so 
well and a trail of bitterness was left behind. The quantum 
of increase is another important factor which affects the 
industrial relations materially. A substantial wage increase 
is bound to have an embalming effect on the strained nerves 
whereas an insignificant increase may not produce any effect 
at all. The view that industrial relations do not improve as 
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a result of wage increase as the two are not directly Con- 
nected was also expressed by some of the representatives 
concerned Very much depends upon the state of workers' 
organisations and how far they are informed and educated 
about the affairs concernmg them A few representatives of 
managements and workers observed that a very important 
factor governing industrial relations is the state of workers’ 
knowledge of the affairs of the units If they are well 
informed of the problems of the management, they adopt 
more reasonable attitude and are less prone to instigations 
even though the wages may be low and working conditions 
may not be conforming to their expectations The trade 
unions could also play a significant role in this direction, in 
moulding the out-look and attitude of the workers 

Conditioned by several factors, as they are, the indus- 
trial relations seem to be positively affected by wage 
increases Given in normal circumstances, any increase in 
emoluments does soothe the minds of the employees and 
make them more responsive to approaches and suggestions 
of managements This is quite natural as when the nerves 
are frayed even minor and insignificant items cannot be 
viewed in their proper perspective The working of the 
Works Committees in some of the units covered illus- 
trated this point as their functioning improved consider- 
ably after the wage increases and workers’ representatives 
became more cooperative and evinced greater interest 
and understanding 

(v) Effects on Production— In one unit which was maintaining 
proper records of workers’ efficiency, it was found that the 
efficiency was higher immediately after the wage increases 
In another unit, it was found that the percentage of labour 
cost to the value of production decreased following the 
wage increase This may be interpreted to indicate that in 
spite of increase in the wage bill due to wage lifts, the 
value of production was relatively higher. 

Wages are obviously the most important concomitant 
of the conditions of work and bear close relationship with 
the efficiency of a worker Any progressive revision of wages 
should, therefore, create necessary conditions for increased 
production On discussion with the representatives of the 
employers and employees, it was expressed that anything 
in the nature of a general wage increase does not inculcate 
id Wit worker a sense of mcrra\ duty to work more, but that 
he takes it as a matter of right Human nature being what 
it is, no one wants to work more than what is barely neces- 
sary So although the general production may be stepping 
up due to several factors mainly change in technique and 
improvement in machinery, the individual productivity has 
either more or less remained the same or at times has been 
towards the decline This decline was attributed by different 
respondents to mainly three factors (1) slackness on the part 
of old permanent hands due to extra satisfaction as a result 
of wage increases; (11) as a matter of habit gradually to go 
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slow, and (in) to use it deliberately as a levet for their un- 
conceded demands Another interesting feature that emerg- 
ed during the course of discussions was that the time-rated 
workers felt that they would continue to get the same basic 
wages even if they work more whereas the piece-rated 
workers did not bother so much for a slight rise in their 
basic wages since they enjoyed substantial dearness allow- 
ance. On the contrary some parties were of the view that 
the productivity in respect of piece-rated workers had 
definitely gone up Yet another opinion was that the work- 
ers normally do not work for more than 5-6 hours out of 
8 hours a day — this being the saturation point and so no 
amount of wage increases will improve the situation unless 
methods of work radically changed 

A good number of persons held the view that all wage 
increases have a salutary effect on the mind of workers in 
increasing production but the phase is short-lived and 
temporary Almost all the respondents were of the view 
that either periodic revision of wages or introduction of 
Bonus Incentive Schemes linked with production alone 
could produce better results in the field of production 
(vi) Effect on Spending Habits— Does the rise in wages have any 
bearing in reshaping the economic pattern of the workers? 
The present enquiry also aimed at studying this vital aspect 
of the workers' life and for the purpose 202 workers in the 
6 units were sampled out whose pay packets had increased 
as a result of wage lifts 

From the statistics collected, it was revealed that 60 9 
per cent of workers registered improvement in consump- 
tion expenditure, 26 7 per cent, showed an improvement 
in housing conditions, 45 5 per cent met expenses on social 
obligations like marriage, festivals, etc, and 41 per cent 
created assets The last figure includes those who registered 
an increase even after repayment of debts and those who 
did not have any debts to clear up, their percentages being 
31 1 and 9 9 respectively. An analysis of 123 families, show- 
ing increased consumption expenditure revealed that only 
31 9 per cent, increased in size whereas 19 5 per cent de- 
creased in size and 48 8 per cent recorded no change. Thus, 
in a majority of cases the increased expenditure was not 
due to an increase in the number of family members. 

Improvement in consumption expenditure did not 
register any marked rise in the expenditure on cereals 
Only 8 5 per cent of the workers showed marked improve- 
ment in the expenditure on cereals The other items of food 
group on which the expenditure became relatively higher 
after the wage increases were refreshments, milk and milk 
products and mutton The percentage of workers who in- 
creased their expenditure on these items were 47 8, 34 8 and 
21 4 respectively Another factor which accounted for 
increased expenditure was education No less than 23 3 per 
cent of workers were found to be spending more on their 
children’s education after the wage increase. Among other 
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items, clothmg, toilet groups, pan-tobacco and entertain- 
ment also accounted for a sizeable increase in expenditure. 
These few changes serve as an indicator and signify the 
adaptability of the workers towards the changing social and 
economic environments. 

(vn) Other Ejects — ( 1 ) In 5 of the 6 units surveyed, there was 
no change in working conditions, amenities, hours of work 
and work-load, etc Only in one unit some changes took 
place which were more or less as a result of its long-stand- 
ing modernisation programme, ( 11 ) The view that the em- 
ployers curtail other amenities in order to compensate for 
the cost of the wage increases was not substantiated in so 
far as the units studied were concerned, and (in) Some of 
the knowledgeable persons in the industry expressed the 
view that after the wage lift the workers became more pay- 
pocket conscious and acquired a sense of prestige and affi- 
nity to their jobs. 


IMPORTANT AWARDS AND AGREEMENTS RELATING TO 
BASIC WAGE, DEARNESS ALLOWANCE AND BONUS 
DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1959* 

1 Introduction: 

Awards of Adjudicators and Tribunals published in the Official 
Gazettes of the Central and State Governments and important agree- 
ments etc., arrived at mutually between employers and workers are 
studied regularly in the Labour Bureau with a view to collecting 
information on revisions of basic wage and dearness allowance and 
also in respect of bonus granted to workers from time to time, m the 
country A study has, accordingly, been made for the half- y ear ending 
June, 1959, on the basis of important awards and agreements received 
in the Bureau upto 20th September, 1959 

In all, there were 325 important awards (including 5 agreements) 
during the period under review Out of these, 169 awards were m 
terms of mutual settlements reached between the parties Out of the 
total awards and agreements, as many as 158 related to Bombay State, 
32 to West Bengal, 31 to Punjab, 24 each to Madras and Kerala. 23 to 
Mysore, 11 to Bihar, 7 to Uttar Pradesh, 5 to Delhi. 3 to Orissa, 2 each 
to Assam and Central Government and 1 each to Andhra Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan With the exception of 18 awards (including 
4 agreements), all the cases covered individual units only Details of 
the 18 cases including more than one unit are given in Table No I 
at pages 330 to 335 

•A similar Article for the half vear ending 31gt December 195S. was published in the Juh, 
1959 issue of the Indian Labour OazelU. 
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The break-up of important awards and agreements during the 
half-year ending June, 1959, according to industrial groups and issues 
involved, viz, Basic Wage, Dearness Allowance and Bonus, is shown 
m Table No II given at page 336. 

2. Baste Wage and Dearness Alloioance : 

A few noteworthy decisions involving the questions of basic wage 
and dearness allowance are discussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs • — 

(i) The question of fixation of wage rates for different catego- 
ries of workmen employed in 31 new Textile mills in the 
Coimbatore district of Madras State was referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal, Madras, which gave its decision dated 
24-2-1959 (published in the Fort St George Gazette dated 
22-4-1959). The Tribunal observed that the individual mills 
should be placed under one or more stages, according to the 
number of years of their productive existence and, accord- 
ingly, recommended varying rates of wages for different 
stages The First stage was to commence as soon as the mills 
started production i.e at least 2,000 spindles began to func- 
tion The Second stage would be the end of the first year, 
the Third stage the end of the second year and the Fourth 
stage the end of the third year, after the commencement of 
production The Tribunal recommended that an unskilled 
worker (Grade I) should be started on Rs 26/- p m on the 
First stage and get Rs 27/- pm on the Second stage, 
Rs, 29/- p.m. on the Third stage and Rs 30-1-0 p m. on the 
Fourth and final stage. Similar start with similar variations 
were to be made in regard to the other categories of work- 
ers The Tribunal granted dearness allowance at the rate of 
Re 0-1-6 per point over 100 of the Madras Cost of Living 
Index for the workers at the First stage At the Second 
stage, the dearness allowance was to be raised to Re. 0-2-0 
per point, at the Third stage to Re. 0-2-6 per point and at 
the Fourth and final stage to the maximum of Re. 0-3-0 per 
point The different mills were individually considered and 
placed in different stages for the purpose of payment of 
minimum basic wage and dearness allowance The Award 
was not applied to mills with less than 2,000 spindles, but it 
has been stipulated that they will fall within this award, 
as soon as 2,000 spindles are put into commission in such 
mills 

(ii) According to a settlement reached between the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company Ltd . Jamshedpur and the Tata Work- 
ers’ Union on 18th February, 1959, the wage-structure of 
daily-rated employees and of certain other categories of 
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Table No II 




Awards and Agreements relating to 


Serial 

No. 

Industry group 

Wages 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Wages 

and 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Bonus 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 

Processes Allied to Agncnl- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Food including Bev eragea 

4* 

2 

2* 

11 

19 

3 

Tobacco . . . 

2t 

1 

- 

4 

7 

4 

Textiles 

38| 

6* 

12* 

60 

116 

B 

Wood and Cork except 
Furniture 

2* 

-1 

- 

3 

5 

6 

Printing and Publishing, 

2 

— 1 

4 

4 

10 

7 

Rubber and Rubber Pro- 
ducts 

1 


1 

1 

3 

8 

Chemicals and Chemical 
P/odocts 

2* 

3 

1 

11 

17 

6 

Non metallic Mineral Fro 

2 

2 

4* 

3 

11 

10 

Products of Petroleum and 
Coal 

- . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

11 

Basic Metal Industries, 
Metal Products. Machinery . 
etc {Including Engineer- 
*“«> 

Transport Equipment 

5 

4t 

lot 

20 

39 

12 

5* 

1 

4 

12 

22 

13 

Electricity, Gas and Steam 

I 

2 

2 

3 

8 

11 

Plantations 

2 

- 

- 

4 

6 

15 

Mines 

1* 

- 

- 


1 

16 

Banks 

I 

1 

1 

- 

3 

17 

Insurance 

- 

1 

- 

- 

I 

18 

Municipalities 

7 

- 

1 


8 

19 

Recreation Services 

1 

2 

13§ 

3 

19 

20 

Personal Services 

3 

1 

3 

l 

* 

21 

Miscellaneous . 

«t 

5 

5 

3 

19 


Total 

85 

31 

63 

146 j 

325 


•Issue of Bonus was also involved in one case 
tissue of Bonus was also involved in two cases. 
tissue of Bonus was also involved in three cases. 
{Issue of Bonus was also involved id tea cases. 
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workers in the Company has been rationalised and simplifi- 
ed. The lowest grade of the daily-rated employees, which 
was in the range of Re. 1-0-0 to Rs 1-2-0 has been revised to 
Rs. 1.90 to Rs. 2.18. 

(in) The Working Journalists Wage Committee made certain 
recommendations regarding fixation of wage rates for 
Journalists The recommendations were accepted by the 
Government For the purpose of wage fixation, the various 
news-papers and news-agencies have been classified on the 
basis of the average revenue of three accounting years viz 
1955, 1956 and 1957 and the basic pay scales for Journalists 
of different groups employed in different classes of news- 
papers and news-agencies have been fixed. For the purpose 
of payment of dearness allowance to the full-time em- 
ployees and monthly retainer to part-time employees, the 
various places have been divided into three areas, Area-I 
being the metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras, Aiea-II being towns with a population of over 
5 lakhs each, excluding the metropolitan cities and Area-Ill 
covering all the other places Rates of D.A. for the three 
areas varying with the ranges of basic pay have also been 
recommended Remuneration of part-time correspondents 
has also been fixed. 

Dearness Allowance tn the Cotton Textile Industry — Information 
is also received m the Bureau from various employers’ associations 
and certain individual mills regarding the amount of D.A paid to the 
workers of the Cotton Textile Industry at important centres The 
average amount of D A (rounded to the nearest integer) paid for 26 
working days in a month to workers in this Industry during the half- 
year ending June, 1959 is shown in Table No III For purposes of 
comparison, corresponding figures for the half-year ending December, 
1958 are also given below: — 


Table No III 


Serin 1 

No. 


Out ie 



Avrnsji Monthly 
Alton .met foi tho 
i riding 

IK mne-s 
h ilf-yeni 






Dot cuibci, 
195S 

June, 1050 

1 


3 

1 

1 

Almu-dabad 




IP. nP 
80-12 
72-10 


IP. nP 
85-31 
7li-05 

a 

i 

Botnbav 

Dellii ' . 




M-2S 

62-00 


S3 10 
(.8-31 

I 

Indore 

Kanpur . 




10-lb 

63-06 


30-06 

bO-2J 

7 

8 

Madras 

Nagpur 




57-01 

55-80 


>0 60 
01-51 

0 

10 

Phol a pur . 

We«t Ben-ril 




13-33 

32-30 


15 50 
32-50 

l.l'SIBDofLB — 3 
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With the exception of Cotton Textile workers at Bombay, Kanpur 
and in West Bengal, the dearness allowance granted to Cotton 
Textile workers increased slightly in the Cotton Textile centres during 
the half-year ending June 1959, compared with the half-year ending 
December 1958 
3 Bonus: 

Bonus was awarded to workers at widely varying scales during 
the half-year ending June 1959 Brief details of important bonus 
awards during the half-year under review are given below: — 

(l) In accordance with the five-year Bonus agreement entered 
into by the Mill-owners’ Association, Bombay on behalf of 
its members and the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bom- 
bay for the period 1953 — 57, over 80 per cent, of the Cotton 
Textile workers in Bombay were paid bonus for the year 
1957 at rates ranging from 5 7 per cent of annual basic 
wages to 3 months' basic wages. 

(u) An agreement was reached on 5-1-1959 between the manage- 
ment of 4 Cashew factories in Kerala State owned by M/s 
Peirce Leslie & Co Ltd , and their workmen on the question 
of payment of bonus from 1952 onwards According to the 
agreement, bonus was to be paid at a consolidated rate for 
the year 1957-58, in addition to the 6J per cent of total 
earnings of workers, already agreed to by the Company 
for this year The consolidated rate varied in the case of 
4 factories between 2J per cent and 4£ per cent of the 
total earnings of workers employed m the factories at the 
4 places. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS AS INDICATORS OF 
PREVAILING UNEMPLOYMENT IN JAIPUR 
(Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Rajasthan) 

1 1 Background for the Survey 

The problem of unemployment in general and among the educat- 
ed persons in particular has been engaging the serious attention of the 
planners of the country The rapid increase of employment opportu- 
nities is one of the objectives of the Second Five Year Plan However, 
timely and accurate information both with regard to the extent of 
unemployment and its periodic variations as well as the employment 
opportunities created is not readily available. In the absence of any 
specific information data regarding registrations and placings by the 
employment exchanges have often been used to indicate the extent of 
unemployment and give broad indications of employment opportu- 
nities created The users of employment exchange statistics are 
invariably cautioned about the limitations of this data Nevertheless, 
it is usually assumed that data relating to number of candidates 
registered with the employment exchanges represents unemploy- 
ment data This is partly based on the assumption that according to 
the procedure adopted by the employment exchanges a candidate 
to be registered for employment must not be already employed, or 
if he is already employed, he should produce a certificate from his 
employer to the effect that the present employer has no objection to 
his being registered with the employment exchange for employment 
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elsewhere. A prelimmaiy examination of the candidates registered 
in the Live-register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur, as on 31st 
May 1958. indicated that hardly one per cent, of the candidates 
registered with them had declared themselves to be already employed. 
This small proportion of the candidates belonging to the category of 
educated persons was considered to be extremely low and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to entrust the work of ascertaining the 
extent of candidates who are alread> employed out of those registered 
with the Employment Exchange, Jaipur, to the Directorate of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Rajasthan This was to be investigated through a 
sample survey Subsequently as it was found that some of the candi- 
dates registered with the Employment Exchanges were prosecuting 
further studies the enquiry was extended to find out the proportion of 
such candidates and also to ascertain the extent to which these 
candidates were prepared to go to the rural areas if employment was 
offered to them 

2. Object and Approach 

2 1 As indicated above, the object of the present survey was to 
estimate the proportion of those who were already employed among 
the educated candidates registeied with the Employment Exchange 
Jaipur In order that the candidates included in the sample may not 
be led, by fear or some other consideration to stick to the reply that 
they had already given to the Employment Exchange regarding their 
employment status at the time of registration, the discrepancy bet- 
ween the information given previously and that given now was not 
pointed out to them, nor was any attempt made to find any explana- 
tion for the same In fact, particular case was taken to see that the 
candidates may not even suspect that the information being supplied 
by them would be compared with wnat they had pi eviously conveyed 
to the Employment Exchange and secrecy of individual replies was 
guaranteed Even the fact of their having been already registered with 
the Employment Exchange was not emphasised b> the Investigators, 
and only towards the end of the interview was this question asked to 
obtain a reply in the affirmative or negative from the candidates 
themselves 

3 Coverage 

31 The Employment Exchanges register the various applicants 
according to seven different categories of occupations for which pre- 
ference is to be indicated by the applicants. These seven categories 
could be divided into two groups coi responding to the educated and 
uneducated candidates respectively These are listed below': — 


Educated Applicant' 

Uneducated Apphc-inti 

1 Industrial Occupation' 

1 Domestic service- 

2. Skilled and Seim skilled job' 

2. Unskilled job* 

3. Clerical jobs 

3. Sh'cellaneons types of jobs. 

4. Educational jobs 


LT216DofLB — 3{a) — 
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32 As on 31st May 1958, a total of 3,994 candidates were register- 
ed in the Live Register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur. Of these, 
3.912 were males and 82 were females. The category-wise classification 
of the male candidates was ao follows' — 


Edu< 

>J uppli. 


CucduiaU.fi dppli< dn(« 


1 JiirluAlridl Oc( U[j. 

Limns 

4!) 

1 Dome idle sci vii es 

298 

1 Skilled and Serui 

skilled j 

I'.li? if/3 

2 l n-.kiUiii jiflw 

1,340 

3 LU.ru.al jobs 


1,017 

3 Hi wtl Untou* tjjne of 

32 

4 Educational jobs 


4IJ 




1 UUl 

2,242 

1.070 


3 3 The present survey covered only the 2,242 male candidates 
who fell in the category of educated applicants 

4 Sample. 

4 1 A systematic sample of 100 applicants was taken from among 
the 2,242 educated male candidates who were registered m the Live 
Register of the Jaipur Employment Exchange on 31st May 1958 Since 
the sampling fraction adopted meant selecting one candidate out of 
about 22, the number of selected candidates belonging to the various 


categories was as follows — 

1. Industrial occupations 2 

2 Skilled and semi-skilled jobs 7 

3 Clerical jobs 72 

4 Educational jobs 19 

5 Field Work: 


5 1 The field work was carried out by 19 Statistical Inspectors of 
the Directorate and supervised by 4 Statisticians 
6, Response. 

61 Out of the 100 candidates, included in the sample, complete 
information, as asked for in the questionnaire could be collected in 
respect of only 86 At the time of collecting supplementary informa- 
tion response could be obtained from 76 persons only 
7 Results : 

7 1 As the survey related to the candidates, who were registered 
in the Live Register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur on 31-5-1958 
the results have been drawn for the same date 
(a) Particulars of candidates 

7 2 The educational qualifications of the 86 candidates in respect 
of whom complete information could be collected were as follows 
12 graduates, 14 intermediates 54 matnculates and the remaining 6 
non-matnculates Out of these candidates 49 belonged to the age group 
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17 to 20 years, 33 to the age group 21 to 25 years and three were thirty 
years and above. The age of the remaining one candidate was not 
known 

(b) Percentage Employment 

7 3 Out of the 86 candidates, in respect of whom complete infor- 
mation could be collected, the number of candidates who were al- 
ready employed on 31-5-58 was 21 Of the four candidates in respect of 
whom only this much was known as to whether they were employed 
or not, the number of those who were reported to be employed on this 
date was 3 Thus 24 candidates out of 90 or 2G 7 per cent, were already 
employed while according to the information supplied to the Employ- 
ment Exchange by the candidates at the time of their registration only 
I per cent was employed 

7 4. At the time of investigation, i e , end of June 1958, the number 
of already employed candidates among the 90 candidates was 25 
constituting 28 per cent. 

7 5 As regards employment on 1st March 1958, the picture was as 
follows Out of the 86 candidates about whom information could be 
available. 18 were employed and 68 unemployed Of these 18, as many 
as 5 lost their jobs during the period ending 31-5-58. On the other hand 
8 out of 68 candidates who were unemployed on 1-3-58 got employed 
by 31-5-58 

(c) Salary and satisfaction with the job 

7 6 Out of the 21 candidates who wore already employed and 
regarding whom detailed information was collected during the course 
of the survey, as many as 16 were employed on clerical jobs For 15 
the monthly salary including allowances lay between Rs 50/- and 
Rs 100/- Only 4 candidates received salary (including allow'ances) 
exceeding Rs 100/- per month, whereas for 2, the salary was even less 
than Rs. 50/- per month The average employments worked out to 
Rs 82/- per month. 

7 7. Of the 21 candidates, the number of those who stated that 
they were satisfied with the present iob, was 9. Four of these 9 candi- 
dates were employed on 1-3-58, 5 getting employment after that date. 
The names of all those continued to be on the Live Register of the 
Employment Exchange, Jaipur As indicated above, no attempt was 
made to go into such questions as to why no steps were taken to get 
their names removed from the Live Register of the Employment Ex- 
change after getting their present jobs 

7.8 Of the 21 persons only 7 got their jobs through the Employ- 
ment Exchange. 

7.9. It may be of interest to examine the qualifications and salary 
of the satisfied and the dissatisfied employees separately. Of the 9 
satisfied persons, 6 were matriculates, 1 intermediate, 1 BA. and 1 
non-matriculate. The average emoluments for these 9 persons came 
to 92/- per month Of the 12 dissatisfied employees, 9 were matricu- 
lates, 2 were B.As. and 1 non-matriculate The average emoluments for 
these 12 persons came to Rs. 75/- p.m. The average emoluments for 
the dissatisfied employees were thus approximately 19 per cent less 
than the average emoluments of the satisfied employees, although the 
educational standard of the two groups w T as approximately the same. 
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(d) Duration of unemployment 

7 10 Out of these 65 unemployed persons, 24 were married. In the 
case of as many as 33 persons the period of unemployment till 31st 
May 1958, was more than a year, while for 25 it was less than 3 
months, for 2 between 3 to 6 months and for 5 between 6 and 12 
months. 

7.11 The period of unemployment up to 31st May 1958, may be 
divided into two parts viz , 

(i) The period from the date when the search for job starts 
up to the date of registration with the Employment Ex- 
change 

(n) The period from the date of registration with the employ- 
ment Exchange, up to 31st May 1958. 

7 12 The following figures give an idea of the respective dura- 
tions of these two periods for the 65 unemployed persons Out of the 
65 persons. 30 waited for more than a year after starting the search 
for a job before they registered themselves with the Employment 
Exchange This period was less than 6 months in the case of 28 appli- 
cants and between 6 months and a year in the case of 7. 

7 13 Regarding the period from the date of registration with the 
employment exchange, up to 31st May 1958, it may be mentioned that 
12 persons had registered themselves with the Employment Exchange 
more than a year prior to this date and they were still unemployed 
This period was less than 3 months in the case of 42 applicants, bet- 
ween 3 and six months in the case of 7 applicants and between 6 
months and a year m the case of 4 

7.14. These figures indicate that both the above mentioned periods 
which together constitute the total period of unemployment upto 
31st May 1958, were considerably long Neither did the persons, who 
were jobless, take early steps on the whole to get themselves regis- 
tered with the Employment Exchange, nor were jobs available to 
them through this agency soon after the registration. 

(e) Type of job and salary desired 

7 15. Out of the 65 persons unemployed on 31st May 1958, one 
secured employment afterwards but before the date of this survey, 
leaving 64 unemployed candidates. The likings as indicated by these 
unemployed persons on the date of survey have been assumed to be 
applicable on 31-5-58 as well The preferences indicated by the 64 
unemployed persons for the various types of jobs were as follows: — 

Thirty-three of them wanted to become clerks, 17 wanted to 
be teachers, 8 wanted technical jobs and 6 wanted other types of jobs. 
The relative preferences indicated by the candidates during the course 
of this survey differ considerably from the way their names were 
registered in the Employment Exchange However, in view of the 
consideration already indicated, further inquiry into such questions 
was not conducted. 

7 16 The monthly emoluments desired by 40 of the 64 unemployed 
candidates varied between Rs 50/- and Rs 100/- the remaimng24 
looking for salaries (including allowances) exceeding Rs 100/-. The 
average salary desired by the unemployed persons came to Rs. 109 
per month This is about 32 per cent, higher than the average salary 
of those who were already employed but only 16 per cent higher than 
the average salary of those who were satisfied with the present jobs. 
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7.17 Of the 64 unemployed candidates, 39 were matriculates, 13 
were intermediates and 9 were graduates (including graduates in Law 
and Education). The educational qualification in case of the remaining 
3 candidates was below high school 

(f) Option for rural areas 

718 Out of the 76 candidates \\ ho gave response during the course 
of the supplementary investigaions 47 persons, i e 61 8 per cent 
were prepared to go to rural areas if employment was available 
These 47 persons included 8 persons who were already employed and 
liked to go to rural areas if better employment could be offered. 

7 19 The 76 persons comprised of 18 persons who were already 
employed and 58 persons who weie not employed These 58 persons 
consisted of 3 non-matriculates (5 2 per cent ) 36 matriculates (62 0 
per cent). 10 intermediates (17 3 per cent) and 9 graduates (15 5 per 
cent). The percentage of the number of persons prepared to go to 
rural areas for employment to the corresponding number of un- 
employed persons in each qualification group was non-matriculates 
66 7 per cent , matriculates 67 2 per cent . intermediate 60 per cent 
graduates 55 5 per cent and in total 67 2 per cent The maximum 
option for rural areas was thus offered by the matriculates 

(g) Continuance of further studies 

7 20 Among the 76 persons investigated, 25 persons or 329 per 
cent were continuing further studies These 25 persons included 
2 persons who were already employed The 23 unemployed persons 
who were continuing further studies comprised of 16 persons who 
were prosecuting such studies simply as a stop-gap arrangement Thus 
27 6 per cent of the total unemployed persons were prosecuting 
further studies as a stop-gap arrangement till the availability of 
employment. 

(h) Type of job desired in rural areas 

721 The preferences indicated bv the 47 unemployed persons who 
were prepared to go to rural areas for the various types of jobs were 
as follows’ — 

(i) Nineteen of them, le 40 4 per cent liked clerical jobs Of 
these, some showed their willingness for other jobs, viz , 
8 for teaching and 2 for skilled jobs, as well 
(n) Eighteen ie 38 8 per cent offered their choice for teach- 
ing in rural areas Of these 18, some showed their willing- 
ness for other jobs, viz, 8 for clerks, and 1 for industrial 
occupations Of the 8, who offered for clerical jobs one 
showed willingness for some job in Co-operative Depart- 
ment, etc. 

(m) Twelve persons, ie, 25 5 per cent, wanted technical jobs 
such as cottage industries, agriculture and other allied jobs 
Two persons out of these 12 were also prepared to accept 
clerical jobs and one liked teaching job as well. Six showed 
willingness for other types, viz , 5 for co-operative and 
1 for Medical and Public Health. 

(iv) Nine persons, i e , 19 1 per cent, wanted other types of lobs, 
viz., co-operative, medical and public health, village level 
workers, etc , six out of these, indicated willingness for other 
kinds of technical jobs and 1 for teaching and clerical jobs 
in addition to the above. 
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8. Conclusions— Although candidates registering their names with 
Employment Exchanges for employment assistance are required to 
state whether they are already in employment, and if so, produce no- 
objection certificates from the present employers, several candidates 
already employed register themselves as unemployed persons. In 
Jaipur* the proportion of such registrations was about 25 per cent 
Again, about 9 per cent of candidates on the Live Register of the Ex- 
change were found to have secured employment since the time of 
their registration The study thus reveals that only about 66 per cent, 
of the number of persons borne on the Live Register of the Employ- 
ment Exchange should be reckoned as really unemployed. 

It was found that there was not as much prejudice among the 
educated unemployed to accept employment in rural areas as is com- 
monly made out In Jaipur 61.8 per cent of the unemployed were 
prepared to accept jobs in rural areas 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

RESCUE STATIONS COMMITTEE— A SUMMARY OF THE 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 
Meetings — During the year under review, the Rescue Stations 
Committee held 24 meetings — 13 at the Mines Rescue Sta- 
tion, Jhana and 11 at the Mines Rescue Station, Sitarampur. 
The members of the Committee availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered by these meetings to inspect the Rescue Stations 
and their premises The President also visited both the Rescue 
Stations on several occasions to see that a high standard of efficiency 
was maintained 

Progress Report— Additional equipments such as twelve sets of 
Savox Breathing apparatus, one set of Blowman Fresh Air 
Apparatus, three sets of Novita Reviving Apparatus, one H,S 
Detector, and CO, Detectors (M S.A type), twelve sets of M.A S Self 
Rescuer with 24 recharge Cartridges, one Paulins Altimeter (Aneroid 
Barometer) and one smok« Producing apparatus were provided at 
the Rescue Stations during the year under review. 

The Committee continued to pay premia, during the year under 
review, in respect of policies for personal injury on behalf of all the 
rescue-trained workers m the coalfields 

Annual Rescue Competitions— As usual, the Annual Competition 
was held and rescue teams from Kolar Gold Field Mosabani Copper 
Mines, Ramganj Coalfield and Jharia Coalfield took part in the 
competition Prizes were awarded to the winners to encourage rescue 
trained persons of the Coalfield 

Staff — The total strength of the staff as on the 31st March 1959, 
was 49 permanent and 7 part-time workers besides garden mazdoors 
Training — Initial training in rescue and recovery work was pro- 
vided during the year to 70 persons Three hundred and seventy-six 
refresher practices were held in the training gallery and 2,444 man- 
practices were organised One hundred and thirty-four pit practices 
were held in the underground workings of various coal mines, and 
909 persons attended these practices. 
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The permanent rescue brigades attached to the stations rendered 
assistance in rescue and recovery operations on 23 occasions involving 
104 days. Among the emergency calls which the rescue stations 
attended were those in connection with the accidents which occurred 
in Saunda and Giridih collieries on the 27th January 1959, and 2nd 
March 1959, respectively. 

Receipts and Expenditure — A sum of Rs 2,78,525 was realized as 
excise duty during the year under review The closing balance of the 
Committee at the end of the year was Rs. 3,69,155 as against the 
opening balance of Rs 5,05,429. 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF 
CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MACHINERY 
FOR THE YEAR 1957*58 

Activities* 

1 Works Committees, etc — The total number of Central Sphere 
undertakings required to constitute Works Committees (under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947) was 1,108, at the end of 
March 1958. Works Committees existed during the year under review 
in 633 undertakings The officers of the Central Relations Machinery 
undertook a study of the working of the Works Committees in the 
Central Government undertakings The study revealed that the 
working of these Committees was free from any rigidity of pro- 
cedure and the subjects coming up for discussion before them were 
many and varied like workers’ education, health, retrenchment, etc 
The study also showed that m as many as 60 per cent of the cases, 
the decisions of the Works Committees were unanimous Unit pro- 
duction Committees functioned in 92 undertakings.-}- The object 
of these Committees is to avoid waste and achieve maximum pro- 
ductivity by removing causes of friction and better utilisation of 
men, material and machinery. 

2. Strikes, Lockouts, etc— The number of strikes, lock-outs 
man-days lost, etc, during the years 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 
are given below: — 
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•For structure of the Machinery and its functions "ec summary of therenorf for 
19™ 57 in the Mm Labour Man h 10 VI 1 year 


t Tn some ra*-» Works Committees them«e1rw functioned as production Committees. 
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The year under review recorded an increase in the number of 
strikes and lockouts which was mainly due to the fact that banks 
alone accounted for 225 strikes as against 30 during the year 1956-57. 
There was however, steep fall in the number of man-days lost. This 
was because except for the strike by bankmen in Calcutta (involving 
over 7,000 employees and causing a loss of 1,53 266 man-days) there 
was no prolonged strike involving large number of workmen such 
as the strike launched by the Colliery Mazdoor Congress in 1956-57 
in 30 collieries invoking 36.000 workers and causing a loss of 792 
lakh man-days. 

3 Industrial Disputes — (Other than strikes and lock-outs), etc — 
The total number of industrial disputes other than strikes and lock- 
outs (mentioned in para 2 above) reported during 1957-58 was 3,150 
apart from 472 brought forward from the previous year The officers 
of the Industrial Relations Machinery intervened in 3.428 disputes 
and 2,242 of these disputes, i e , about 65 per cent . were settled 
Five hundred and eighteen disputes were pending at the end of 
March 1958 Conciliation proceedings held during the year 1957-58 
numbered 1,745 and settlements were brought about in 1,097 cases 
Of 1,097 settlements arrived at in 1957-58, 963 were implemented 
fully, and 58 partially and the remaining were pending implemen- 
tation at the end of March 1958 

4 Implementation of awards etc. — Of the 34 awards given during 
the year, 16 were implemented fully and 5 partly No specific action 
arose out of 4 awards Twenty-one awards (including those brought 
forward from previous years) were pending implementation at the 
close of the year The Industrial Relations Machinery handled 125 
applications for recovery of an ears resulting from non-unplementa- 
tion of awards etc The total Haim preferred in these applications 
was Rs 73,205 and the verified amount came to Rs. 56,973. Out of 
this, a sum of Rs 1,316 was recovered during the year, which did 
not include the amount of Rs 14.785 in respect of banks in the 
Calcutta region which was paid by the management before the 
order of recovery was executed. The verified amount pending re- 
covery at the close of the year was Rs 40,872 The Industrial Relations 
Machinery continued to make efforts for the implementation of 
Bindra Award concerning manganese mines, Sastry Award (modified) 
relating to banks and the award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal 
relating to colliery disputes. 

5. Enforcement of Labour Laws— The numbers of inspections 
made, irregularities detected, etc , under different labour law’s, for 
which the Industrial Relations Machinery is the appropriate 
authority are given m the table on the next page 
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Number of Inspections, etc., made by the Industrial Relations 
Machinery during 1957-58 


Name of the Act. Regulation* etc. 
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Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
117 draft Standing orders were received by the Certifying Officers 
during the calendar year 1957 and 76 were certified during that 
period. The total number of establishments which had their stand- 
ing orders certified at the close of the calendar year 1957 was 1,531 
6. Other Activities — Some of the more important amongst the 
other activities of the Industrial Relations Machinery were in the 
sphere of (i) lay-off and retrenchment, (ii) welfare and (m) veri- 
fication of membership of the Central organisations of Labour. As 
regards lay-off and retrenchment, the number of workers laid-off 
and retrenched in the Central Sphere undertakings during the year 
were 6,187 and 10,889. The details of the amounts paid to the work- 
men as lay-off and retrenchment compensation are not available 
The activities in the sphere of welfare comprised (a) preparation 
and circulation of a leaflet known as “Guidance Points” based on 
the reports of Labour Officers and (b) supervision of labour welfare 
Amtfei tiiefr ccesthn ami growhV As regards veriScstKm of trade 
union membership, the Industrial Relations Machinery carried out 
the verification of the membership of the trade unions affiliated to 
the four All India organisations and verified the membership of 
I.N.T.U.C. and HMS Since the All India Trade Union Congress and 
the United Trade Union Congress did not furnish the list of their 
constituent unions, as required, their membership could not be veri- 
fied. 


* Figure* relite to the Calendir year 1957 

t 0,053 within three month*. 2 008 m three to six months. 911 in six to nine month* am l 
942 within a year. 

t 36 per cent, in three month*. 38 per rent in three to six months. 20 per cent in «i* ( 0 
nine month*. 4 per cent in nine to twelve month* and 2 per rent, after 12 month*. 
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LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 1948 

In exercise of the poweis conferred by Clause 1 of article 258 of 
the Constitution the Piesident has delegated certain of the functions, 
exercisable under the Minimum Wages Act 1948 to the States of 
Andhra Pradesh Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysoie Orissa Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal relating to appointment, hearing and deciding claims arising 
out of the enforcement ol the Minimum wage rates and overtime 
rates based on this with the proviso that the centre itself may at any 
time exercise the above delegated powers 

[Notification No LWI-I-2(21)/58 New Delhi dated 23rd 
September 1959 ] 


THE EMPLOVEES PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT, 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MORE INDUSTRIES 

The Central Government have extended the provisions of the 
above Act to 21 more establishments in industries in the States of 
Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, and Calcutta 

[Gazette of India dated 15th and 29th August and 5th Sep- 
tember, 1959 Gazette of Bombay dated 20th, 27th of 
August and 5th September, 1959, Calcutta Gazette of 
6th and 13th August, 1959 ] 


AMENDMENTS TO THE EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE 
(GENERAL) REGULATIONS, 1950 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 97 of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act 1948, the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation has made certain amendments in the above regulations 
The main amendments relate to the substitution of ‘appropriate 
Regional office’ m the place of ‘Insurance Commissioner’, declaration 
of the fitness certificate issued by the Insurance Medical Officer as 
the final certificate which will form the basis for determining the 
benefit admitted to a person and stipulating that persons whose 
claims for permanent disablement benefit and dependents’ benefit 
are admitted should submit their claims at six monthly intervals 
and also should present themselves not more than once m six months 
as required by the local Insurance office. Forms Nos 18 and 26 have 
been substituted by new ones and another Form No 27 has been 
added 

[Notification No Genl/Amend/7, dated 13th August 1959] 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE PAYMENT OF WAGES (MINES) 
RULES, 1956 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (2), (3) and 
(4) of Section 26 read with Section 24 of the Payment of Wages Act 
1936, the Central Government propose to substitute sub-rule 1 of 
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rule 17 of the above Rules by a new one Substitution provides for 
assessment of work done by piece-rated workeis by recording in their 
presence at the end of each day or shift weighment or measurement 
of the work done by them m the prescribed form At the close of 
the wage period, the measurement slip will be handed over to each 
worker at least a day prior to the pay day. and in the event of a dis- 
pute regarding the entries the employer will try to settle it on the 
spot in consultation with the worker or his representative. As a 
consequence of this, addition of Form IVA in which to lay down the 
particulars of work done by the workers is also proposed. 

[Notification No S.O PW/Mines/Rules/Am. dated 

14th September, 1959.] 


DRAFT COLLECTION OF STATISTICS (CENTRAL) RULES, 
1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 14 of the Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act, 1953 the Central Government have published 
the draft Collection of Statistics (Central) Rules 1959 for general in- 
formation. The draft rules relate to conditions governing the sub- 
mission of particulars of annual returns by registered companies to 
the statistics authority. 

[Notification No. S.O 1769 — dated 4th August, 1959— The 
Gazette of India Extraordinary dated August 6, 1959] 


PAYMENT OF WAGES (MADRAS AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 
The above Act further to amend the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 
in its application to the State of Madras has received the assent of 
the President on 9th August 1959 The salient features of the Act 
have already been published in the April, 1959 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[The Fort St. George Gazette Part IV-B, dated 19th August 
1959 ] 


THE MADHYA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL WORKMEN 
(STANDING ORDERS) ACT, 1959 

The above Act which provides for rules defining with sufficient 
precision in certain matters the conditions of employment of work- 
men in Industrial Establishments in the State of Madhya Pradesh 
received the assent of the President on the 29th July, 1959 

[Notification No 27038/XXI-A(Dr) dated 5th August, 1959— 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette dated August 14, 1959 ] 


THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS BILL. 1959 


Two Bills, namely, (l) the Jammu and Kashmir Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Bill, 1959. and (ii) the Jammu and Kashmir 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Bill. 1959 have been 
pubished in the State Gazette for general information The state- 
ments of objects and reasons of the respective Bills are given below 
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( 1 ) “In order to make the Jammu and Kashmir Trade Em* 
ployees’ Act 2002, more comprehensive and to bring it into 
line with similar legislation in force in other parts of the 
country, the present Act has been amended so as to cover 
provisions, on the lines of the Model Act circulated by the 
Government of India, relating to the opening and closing 
hours, hours of work, rest intervals, spreadover, overtime 
rates and weekly holidays A very notable feature of the 
present legislation is the relatively liberal scale in which 
provision has been made for annual holidays with pay. The 
Bill also includes special provisions for protection of 
children and young persons and regulates the age of entry 
into such establishments which fall within the ambit of 
the law The Bill broadly covers wage earnings of persons 
employed m shops, commercial establishments, (including 
banking and insurance companies), restaurants, theatres, 
cinemas and other places of public amusement” 

(u) “Frictions between management and employees are a 
common day experience in the State The main reason 
for these incidents can be traced to the absence of condi- 
tions relating to recruitment, discharge, disciplinary 
action, holidays, leave, etc., for employees working m in- 
dustrial establishments. With a view to minimising friction 
between management and employees, it is necessary that 
conditions of their service should be determined The Bill 
is a step towards that end”. 

[The Jammu and Kashmir Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary dated the 31st August, 1959 ] 


THE ORISSA INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 the Government of Orissa have finalised the draft 
rules of 1958 and the same have been published in the State Gazette 
for general information The main provisions of these Rules were 
published m the October, 1958 issue of the I LG. 

[Notification No 7238-11-133/58, Lab dated 5th August 1959; 

The Orissa Gazette, dated August 28, 1959 ] 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE KERALA INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT (STANDING ORDERS) RULES, 1958 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 15 of the In- 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 the Government 
oi Kerala propose to amend the above Rules by substituting Model 
Standing Order No 7 relating to ‘Shift Working' The proposed 
amendment authorises working of more than one shift by the em- 
ployer. The important aspects of the amendment are the serving 
of two months’ prior notice in the event of discontinuance or re- 
sumption of a shift and to affect retrenchment and re-instatement of 
workers, if necessary in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

[Notification No 36352 /IL5/59.L&LAD dated Trivandrum 
August 12, 1959— Kerala Gazette September 1, 1959.] 
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BOMBAY EMPLOYEES' INSURANCE COURTS RULES, 1959 

The Government of Bombay have framed the above rules, which 
tnter-ahn provide for the Constitution of Employees Insurance 
Courts Conditions of services of Judges thereof, procedure and 
execution of their orders, payment of fees and costs, etc 

TNotification No SIA.1459-l-Bombay Government Gazette 

of August 13, 1959.] 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 1947-DECLARATION OF PUBLIC 
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Xo 4105 IR/IR/IA 33 17, 
dated 22nd August, 1950. 

For a period of six 
months vuth effect 
from 22nd August, 
1959. 
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DECISION 

SUPREME COURT DECISION IN THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PATNA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO, LTD AND THE PATNA 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY WORKERS’ UNION RELATING TO 
CONSTRUCTION OF QUARTERS FOR THE EMPLOYEES 
UNDER THE BIHAR INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SCHEME 
An interesting issue Whether in the present industrial set-up an 
employer could be directed by the industrial tribunal to provide or 
construct quarters for its employees’ came up before the Supreme 
Court for decision m an appeal arising, by special leave, out of an 
industrial dispute between the Patna Electric Supply Co Ltd. and its 
workmen represented by the PES. Workers’ Union. The Court consi- 
dering the question m a broader perspective held that “so far as the 
present state of our national economy and the general financial condi- 
tion of our industry are concerned, it would be undesirable to think of 
introducing such an obligation on the employers to-day” The fact of 
the case are summarised below : 

The Government of Bihar, by a notification, under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, referred twelve items of dispute for adjudication 
to the Industrial Tribunal Of these, the appeal preferred concerned 
with only one and related to “the housing facilities to the workmen 
and principle of allotment of quarters to them” The respondent 
Union had put forward a demand that the appellant Company should 
provide houses to its employees and should undertake the construc- 
tion of quarters immediately in that behalf The respondent’s case was 
that the appellant was bound to provide quarters to its employees and 
let out the same to them according to the Bihar Government Scheme 
The appellant denied its liability to make any housing provision for 
its employees and that gave rise to the industrial dispute 

The main argument of the appellant before the Tribunal was that 
the housing facilities and allotment of quarters to workmen was the 
primary responsibility of the State and not of the employer. The 
Tribunal upheld the respondent's claim and directed the appellant to 
construct at least 15 quarters as laid down in the Government scheme 
within a year of the publication of the award This part of the award 
was challenged by the appellant before the Labour Appellate Tribu- 
nal The appeal was, however, dismissed The appellant then obtained 
special leave to move the Supreme Court and to decide whether the 
direction issued by the award was justified or not 

The Supreme Court took note of the appellant’s case that housing 
arrangements were a matter of the appellant’s choice and volition, 
and that it could not be made an obligation and thus virtually a term 
of employment The respondent's contention, on the other hand, was 
that the State scheme of industrial housing though recommendatory 
in character imposed on the appellant an obligation to provide housing 
facilities for all its employees and in industrial adjudication this 
moral obligation could be enforced against it The Tribunals had 
accepted the argument that although industrial adjudication had so 
far consistently held that providing housing facilities for industrial 
labour was the primary responsibility of the State, the scheme formu- 
lated by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee m Bihar had material- 
ly altered the position. 
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On examination of the scheme pragmatically, the Supreme Court 
did not consider that the scheme m question could justify the direc- 
tion issued by the award under appeal, as it had no statutory force 
It, therefore, "could not at present at least be treated as a subject 
matter of an award The Court surmised that both the Tribunals 
assumed that the scheme in question had been adopted with the 
consent of the appellant and as such the appellant was bound by it 
This assumption was clearly unjustitied The Court was satisfied that 
the scheme m question which was the sole basis for the award could 
not have the eftect of introducing a term of employment between the 
appellant and its workmen in iegard to housing facilities. 

Emphasising that in considering the claims of workmen sympathe- 
tically on the ground of social and economic justice, industrial adjudi- 
cation has to bear in mind the interests of national economy and 
progress, which are relevant and material, the Supreme Court held 
that the award under appeal could not be sustained on the basis of 
the scheme sanctioned by the Bihar Government. As a result, the 
appeal was allowed and the award set aside. 

( Labour Law Journal, September 1959, pp. 366 — 373) 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (JULY— SEPTEMBER. 19 59) 

1 Employment 

Compulsory notification of vacancies to Exchanges — The Lok 
Sabha passed a Bill* on 4th August 1959 providing for compulsory 
notification of vacancies, except those specified, to employment ex- 
changes by employers in the public and private sectors. The Bill is 
based on the recommendations of the Shiva Rao Committee appointed 
by the Government of India m 1952 to study the training and employ- 
ment service organisation 

Employment Exchange Statistics— The number of registrations at 
the exchanges, the average number of employers utilising the services 
of exchanges, total number of vacancies notified and number of place- 
ments effected during the quarter under review were 7,12,052; 7879; 
1,04,793 and 73, 87 9 respectively The number of applicants on the Live 
Register was 14,93,993 at the end of September 1959 as against 
12,87,783 at the end of June 1959 

Two hundred and thirty six Employment Exchanges including 
one Employment Exchange for the handicapped at Bombay and four 
University Employment Bureau at Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and Tri- 
vandrum were functioning at the end of July 1959 
2. Wages 

Wage Increase for Tea Workers— The West Bengal Government 
announced its decision to increase the minimum daily wage of the 
garden workers by 12 nP. with eftect from July 1, 1959 The increase 
will benefit about two lakh workers in North Bengal . 

•For detail!, so* Iniian Labour Gazette, Jons I*>V», [>i>. <>b 3 9\G. 
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Minimum Wages for Mine Workers — The Industrial Committee 
on Mines other than Coal Mines which met in April 1959 recommend- 
ed that minimum wages should be made applicable to all iron ore and 
manganese workers Accordingly, a phased programme of extension 
of the Minimum Wages Act to employments in Mines not already 
covered by the Act was worked out and steps were being taken to 
implement the same 

Waqe Board for Sugar Industry — Of the 140 sugar factories cover- 
ed by the recommendation of the Central Wage Board for Sugar 
regarding interim relief to workers. 103 had already begun implement- 
ing the recommendation The managements of the remaining 32 facto- 
ries were being persuaded by Government to implement the recom- 
mendation 

Wage Census — The field survey in connection with the collection 
of data relating to Waee Census Scheme was completed on the 31st 
August 1959 In all, 2,948 establishments were covered. 

Pay Commission’s Report — The Central Pay Commission submit- 
ted its report to the Government of India in August 1959 

3 Industrial Relations 

The number of industrial disputes workers involved therein and 
number of man-days lost during the quarter were 362, 1,56,500' and 
12,36,918* lakhs respectively as against 391, 1 83 lakhs and 1527 lakhs 
respectively during the previous quarter 

Important among the industrial disputes! that occurred during 
the quarter were those in Orient General Industries Ltd , Calcutta 
New Era Fabrics Ltd . Bombay and Machinery Manufacturing Co 
Ltd . Calcutta 

The Union Labour Ministry has evolved some “Model” principles 
to govern the reference of labour disputes to adjudication The main 
idea underlying these principles is that adjudication should be resort- 
ed to only when all other modes of settlement have been exhausted. 

4 Important Decision 

An authoritative interpretation of the words “in another part of 
the establishment” occurring in Clause (m) of Section 25-E of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, was laid down for the first time by the 
Supreme Court, when an appeal of Associated Cement Cos Ltd , was 
allowed during the quarter under review The Court held, “that for 
considering whether the limestone quarry was or was not a part of 
the factory several points such as ownership, control and supervision, 
finance, management and employment, geographical proximity and 
general unity of purpose, and functional integrity with particular 
reference to the industrial process of manufacturing cement had to be 
considered ” It was further held that “it is perhaps impossible to lay 
down any one test as an absolute and invariable test for all cases 
The real purpose of these tests is to Find out the true relation between 
the parts ” if in their true relation they constitute one inte- 

grated w-hole. we say that the establishment is one 
5 Legislation 

The Government of Madras enacted the Payment of Wages 
(Madras Amendment) Act, 19 59 which rec eived the assent_ of_ the 

"•IWimonaf 
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President on the 9th August 1959. In Madhya Pradesh, an Act known 
as the Madhya Pradesh Industrial Workmen (Standing Orders) Act, 
1959 received the assent of the President on the 29 th July 1959. In 
West Bengal, a Bill* entitled ‘The Welfare Institutions Bill, 1959’ was 
introduced in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Govern* 
ment oi Jammu and Kashmir published in the State Gazette the 
Jammu and Kashmir Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill, 1959 
and the Jammu and Kashmir Employment (Standing Orders) Bill, 
1959 for general information 

6. COMMITTLES AND CONFERENCES 

The 17th Session of the Indian Labour Conference was held at 
Madras from the 27th to 29th July 1959 The Conference was presided 
over by Shn Gulzan Lai Nanda, Union Minister for Labour and Em- 
ployment The mam items discussed at the Conference were industrial 
relations, service conditions of domestic servants, and trade unions. 
Important recommendations and conclusions arrived at the Conference 
have been published in the August 1959 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette. 

The Central implementation and Evaluation Committee met in 
New Delhi on the 13th August 1959 The Committee inter alia dis- 
cussed the question of constituting tripartite machinery to scrutinise 
appeals to Courts arising out of industrial disputes and came to the 
conclusion that it would not be practicable to set up a centre for this 
purpose. 

A meeting of the Housing Secretaries of the Northern region 
was convened by the Union Housing Ministry at Naimtal towards the 
close of the quarter to enable the Central Working Group on Housing 
and Urban Planning to ascertain the views of Working Groups of the 
four States of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan and Kashmir. 

7 Other important events 

It was decided at a tripartite meeting held on the 9th August 1959 
that the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, which was responsible for 
supply of labour to certain coal mines should be abolished and its 
recruitment function be transferred to the Employment Organisation. 
It was also decided that a Committee should be set up to consider all 
aspects of recruitment, training and welfare of entire coalfield labour 

The Union Labour Minister announced at a meeting of the 
Informal Consultative Committee of Parliament on Labour in Delhi 
that it was proposed to amend the Trade Unions Act with a view to 
making it obligatory for unions to prescribe a minimum membership 
fee of four annas a month This, he said, would improve the finances 
of Jrade unions and also put them on a proper footing. Shri Nanda 
told the Committee that the scheme of workers’ participation was in 
force in 36 units in the country at present. He also stated that in view 
of the greater stress that was being placed on mediation and arbitra- 
tion for settling industrial disputes, officers of the Central and State 
industrial relations machinery had been instructed to help bring about 
settlement through arbitration where conc iliation failed. A panel of 

‘For details, wc Indian Labour QoztUe, Srplirabor 1030, p, 200. 
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arbitrators was being drawn up for this purpose. He informed the 
Committee that the Government were contemplating a scheme for 
training of Conciliators as also a refresher course for existing Conci- 
liation officers so that they might be properly equipped to carry out 
their duties 

In a Memorandum to the Union Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment the All India Organisation of Industrial Employers is reported 
to have pointed out that measures proposed by the Government such 
as the enhancement of the rate of contribution to the provident fund 
from 6.} per cent , to 81 per cent , will accelerate the trend towards 
higher costs of production 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— AUGUST, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

(j) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recoided a decline by 47,017 le. by 
17.7 per cent At the end of the month, the number of ap- 
plicants on the Live Registers was 13,77,096 as against 
13,47,314 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 29,782 i e by 2 2 per cent 
(n) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 4 9 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined in the public sector and increased in the private 
sector Of the total number of vacancies notified to the 
Exchanges 87 3 per cent , were in the Government and quasi- 
Govemment establishments and Local Bodies The number 
of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges declin- 
ed from 8,220 during the previous month to 7,673 during 
the month under review, i e. by 6 7 per cent 
(ill) The particulars of 1,49,781 applicants as against 1,54,784 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities. The number of placements effected 
during August 1959 was 24,070 as compared to 25,827 in July 
1959, thus recording a decline of 6 8 per cent 


The relevant statistics are presented m the following table — 
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(b) Closures — Information on c osures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 64 closures in 50 of which 
1,447 workers were affected, as against 37 closures affecting 5,445 
workers in 27 cases in the preceding month Of the 64 closures, 8 
were due to end of season 3 to shoitage of raw material, 2 to economic 
reason and one each to shortage of work and labour trouble The 
reason for the other closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchments— In the States supplying information, theie 
were retrenchments in 36 units aflecting 2,350 workers In the previ- 
ous month reti cnchments were reported from 29 units affecting 375 
workers The mam reasons for retrenchment during the month under 
review were completion of work non-availability of raw material 
slackness in business shortage of work, defect m machinery etc 

(dj Lay Off— In the States supplying information, 26 units laid 
off 10 982 workers mainly due to shoitage of raw material, shortage of 
coal slackness in business and shortage of power. 

(e) Employment m New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures— In the States supplying information. 52 new factories were 
registered in 44 of which 2,161 workers were proposed to be employ- 
ed In Orissa, one factory reopened after closure providing employ- 
ment situation 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment situation 


Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provision of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, rectified Re- 
course to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross violations or 
against habitual defaulters The table below show's the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of August 1959 under the Factories Act 
Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information is 
available. Statistical data regarding the number of trade unions 
registered, etc, under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are given 
in a separate Table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Emplojment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923 etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs. 
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Kstcbltshments Inspected, Prosecutions launched etc., under certain 
Labour Laws m August 1959 
(a) Numbei of establishments inspected 


(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

( c) Number of convictions obtained 
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•Union Territories 
flnformation relates to JuK, 1'lj'J 

-V B — Information has not been received from the States of Jammu and Raalimn Punjab 
anil Uttar Pradesh. 


Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Trade Unions Act 
__ 1926 during August 1959 
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•Union Territories 
(S Information relates to July, 1979 

NJ ! — Information has nor been received from the Stiff* of Tammu aod Kashmir, 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 
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industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 — In Andhro 
Pradesh, two standing orders wcie certified during the month under 
review. In Madras, two standing oiders weic certified bringing the 
total number of standing orders certified to 761. In West Bengal, nine 
draft standing oiders and three proposals for amendment were receiv- 
ed Another three standing orders and five proposals for amendments 
were certified. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 — In Andhra Pradesh, an 
amount of Rs 51.244 12 was paid as compensation m respect of fatal 
cases and Rs. 3.46800 m respect of non-fatal cases during the month 
In Kerala, an amount of Rs 24,25522 was disbursed towards compen- 
sation in thirteen cases In Madras, a sum of Rs. 23,028.00 was paid as 
compensation arising out of nine fatal cases and Rs. 1,973 33 for three 
permanent disablement cases In Delhi, out of a total of 39 cases for 
disposal arising out of awards and agreements seven cases were dis- 
posed of by the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Workers’ Education — In Andhra Pradesh, workers’ education 
classes m Hindi, Urdu, Telugu and English were continued to be held 
during the month under review. Libraries in these centres were large- 
ly attended by workers. In Mysore. 1,409 trainees in engineering trades 
and 34 in non-engineering trades received training at the various 
Industrial Training Institutes and centres in (he State Fifty trainees 
were selected to undergo training under the National Apprenticeship 
Training Scheme and were posted m the Gold Mines at Oorgaum and 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, Bhadravathi In West Bengal, craft 
training classes, such as sewing, knitting and leather work classes 
were held in the plantation centres as usual undci the Plantations 
Labour Scheme. 

Labour Welfare — In Andhia Pradesh, cmema shows were arrang- 
ed at the various welfare centres and hygiene classes for women were 
held at the Vijayawada welfare ccntie' Fiee milk was distributed to 
children and expectant mothers in various welfare centres. In West 
Bengal, 31 Labour Welfare Centres functioned during the month 
under review and were attended by 92,664 workers Among the im- 
portant activities of the centre were lectures on social subjects, cul- 
tural and music programmes In Delhi, usual labour wclfaie activities 
were conducted in all the eight Iaboui welfare centres Special music 
programmes, film shows on family planning and sewing classes for 
ladies were organised at the Shahdara welfare centre Literacy classes 
were attended by 1.000 workers at the different centres. 

Independence Day celebrations and indoor and outdoor games 
were among the popular activities of all the welfare centres in the 
reporting States 

Industrial Housing — In Delhi, eligible Industrial workers were 
given possession of 62 quarteis at the Industrial Housing Colony, 
Najafgarh Road, New Delhi Since the resumption of allotment, the 
total number of quarters made available to workers was 387 as on 
31st August 1959 The total number of houses so far occupied by quali- 
fied workers came to 1.219 and the number of houses lving vacant at 
the end of the month was 161 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries— In Andhra Pradesh, the 
first meeting of the Liaison Committee discussed the general labour 
situation in the State The Standing Committee of the Productivity 
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Council and the Minimum Wages Enquiry Committee on Oil Industry 
held their routine meetings In Assam, a conference of all Labour Offi- 
cers and Labour Inspectors of the State discussed the implementation 
of the Plantations Labour Act, Code of discipline in industry, effi- 
ciency and productivity in industry and industrial relations. In 
Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee for the Tile Industry dis- 
cussed the question of Bonus for 1953 and decided that a minimum 
rate of 4 per cent of the total earnings of the workers should be paid 
as bonus by all establishments in the tile Industry save in exceptional 
adverse circumstances relating to particular establishments. This will 
not apply to establishments where bonus for the year had been finally 
settled The Industrial Relations Committee for Timber Industry 
resolved at its meeting tnat workers in the Saw Mill Industry should 
be granted an interim relief or increase of one anna in their wages 
with effect from 1-4-1959 if they did not get any increase this year 
The Committee also resolved that a minimum rate of 8% per cent, of 
the basic wages of the workers should be paid as bonus by all timber 
industry establishments save under exceptional circumstances, at least 
one week before the Onam festival The Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Oil Milling Industry recommended that a special officer 
should examine the writ petition filed by the employees for fixation 
of Minimum Wages and make an assessment of the situation The sub- 
committee for Saw Mills constituted m September last year submit- 
ted its report In Madras, the State Housing Board revealed the pro- 
gress made in various State Housing Schemes A Conference 
of the employers’ and employees’ representatives of the Beedi Indus- 
trial Premises in Madras State discussed matters relating to the im- 
plementation of the Madras Beedi Industrial Premises (Regulation of 
Conditions of Work) Act, 1958 The State Liaison Committee discussed 
matters relating to fixation of minimum rates of wages for Mica Mines 
and the labour situation in the strike affected Madura Mills The State 
Labour Advisory Board discussed subjects relating to the Madras 
Industrial Establishments Bill, 1958, statutory backing for Wage Board 
decisions and the Pay Roll Saving Scheme 

In Mysore, the Minimum Wages Committee for Agriculture 
toured various districts of the State in connection with the enquiry 
for fixation of Minimum rates of wages for agriculture The Minimum 
Wages Committees for Public Motor Transport discussed in detail 
several aspects with regard to the revision of minimum rates of wage-, 
to different categories of employees The Minimum Wages Advisory 
Committee for Plantation workers undertook an enquiry at Coorg. 

In Orissa, the Central Liaison Committee discussed matters relat- 
ing to conciliation in mines by the Slate Conciliation Machinery, 
appointment of State Conciliation Machinery as Conciliation Officers 
in respect of quarrying industries, exchange of reports by the State 
and Central agencies, and ways and means of achieving co-ordination 
as regards adoption of welfare measures in the mining areas 

In West Bengal, the Calcutta Dock Labour Board considered crea- 
tion of posts of medical officers, nurses and other staff for the Boards 
hospital and also framing rules governing grants of benefits to work- 
ers suffering from Cancer and Mental diseases. The State Evaluation 
Committee reviewed the working and the difficulties encountered in 
the proper enforcement of the Payment of Wages Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA 
DURING AUGUST, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will be seen that in August. 1959, there were 98 fresh 
disputes In 89 of these disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both were available, the 
maximum number of workers involved was 47,999 in units normally 
employing 77,317 workers The figuies for the previous month were 
93 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 91 
disputes was 28,542 in units normally employing 70,829 workers. The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month was 141. 
In 132 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 
66,437 in units normally employing 1,00,548 workers The figures for 
the previous month were 139 current disputes, maximum number 
of workers involved in 137 disputes 58,75G in units normally employ- 
ing 1,04,880 workers The average number of workers involved in 
130 cuirent disputes during August, 1959, was 63,716 In the preced- 
ing month the average number of workers involved was 55,121 m 137 
current disputes The man-days lost were 3,96,789 during August, 
1959, and 6,85.279 during the preceding month. The time loss during 
August, 1958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 
1958, were 6,55,692 and 6,49,799 respectively The average duration 
of disputes current at any time was 6.2 days during August, 1959 
and 12.4 in the preceding month 

Eighteen of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These 
involved 8,572 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 74,771 man- 
days during the month. West Bengal accounted for 9 lock-outs, 
Madras 3. Mysore 2, Uttar Pradesh 1, Bombay 1 and Kerala 2 

One hundred and fifteen disputes terminated during the month 
of August. 1959 Of these 74 lasted for not more than five days each 
and only 19 lasted for more than thirty days each. The workers were 
completely or partially successful in 46 cases that terminated during 
the month They were unsuccessful m 24 cases The results rvere 
indefinite in 31 cases and not known in 14 cases Among the im- 
portant causes of fresh disputes may be mentioned ‘'Wages and 
Allowances" in 28 cases and “Personnel” in 21 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 2,50,047 man-days out of the total of 
3,96.789 i.e. 63 0 per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Services followed next with time-losses of 1,00,950 
and 14,862 man-days respectively l e. 25 4 and 3.7 per cent, of the 
total Time-losses in other major groups of industry were compara- 
tively low. By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Cotton Mills (59.971 man-days), Silk Mills (19,650 man- 
days), Electrical Machinery (27,970 man-days) and Iron and Steel 
(17,910 man-days), under the Manufacturing group, Coal Mines 
(28,390 man-days) and Stone Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits (72,000 
man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying group and Hydro- 
electric Projects (12,662 man-days) under Construction 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,12,641 man-days during 
the month. This was the highest among all the States. Next in 
order came Andhra, Bombay, Madras and Mysore with time losses of 
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93,409, 78,187 31,177 and 24,832 man-days respectively. Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss slightly increased in Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Assam, by 9,506, 1.269 and 678 man-days respectively. It 
decreased in the remaining States. 

Regarding the Industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Orient General Industries Ltd , Ghore Bibi Lane, 
Calcutta (A I TU C ), reported earlier came to an end on 31 st August 
1959 through direct negotiation between the strikers and the Manage- 
ment, after continuing for nearly five months The strike caused a 
total loss of 1 36,000 man-days, of which 26,000 were lost in the month 
under review 

The strike in Machinery Manufacturing Co Ltd , Circular Road. 
Calcutta (A IT.U C.), reported earlier, was still in progress at the end 
of the month and caused a time-loss of 26,000 man-days during the 
month under review. The workers of the Vishnu Cotton Mills and 
two other textile mills of Sholapur, (INTUC) struck work on the 
23rd August, 1959, as a protest against the adverse decisions of the 
Industrial Court regarding their dearness allowance The court 
declared its decision on 21st August, 1959 and the strike started on 
23rd August, 1959 About 9,852 workers were involved in it The 
strike came to an end on 28th August 1959 resulting in a time-loss 
of 35,937 man-days This strike accounted for a loss of Rs 1,24,260 
as wages and Rs. 6,64,940 as loss in production The strike in Sree 
R B. Sreeram & Co , Ferre Alloy Corporation, Garmdi, Andhra 
(I.N T.U C.) which was continuing from the previous month, came 
to an end on the 16th August, 1959 through conciliation by the Labour 
Commissioner, Andhra. The strike caused a total loss of 26,880 man- 
days, of which 14 560 were lost during the month under review On 
the 10th August, 1959, about 4,000 workers of Nagarjunsagar Dam- 
querry, Vijaypun, Andhra (A I T.U C ) struck work demanding for 
an increase in the rates of their wages The strike was continuing at 
the end of the month About 72,000 man-days were lost during the 
month under review The strike in Chinmiri Colliery, Madhya 
Pradesh (INTU.C) which was continuing from May, 1959, came to 
an end on the 12th August, 1959, through mutual settlement between 
the strikers and the management The strike accounted for a total 
time-loss of 99,709 man-days a total loss of Rs 3,45,6Q0 as wages and 
Rs 13,68,000 as loss m production The loss in man-days, wages and 
production during the month under review were 14,400, 33,600. and 
1,71,000 respectively. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of August, 1959, was 71 (Pro- 
visional) as against 175 (Revised) in the preceding month. 
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Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received dv the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during August, 1959 and the number settled or investigated b> 
them: — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

[The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the monsoon session of 
Parliament] 

Legislation for Motor Transport Workers— The Central Govern- 
ment has finalised the details of the proposed legislation to regulate 
the working conditions of motor transport workers It is expected 
that the Bill will be introduced in the next session of Parliament 
(August 24, 1959). 

Central Legislation on Maternity Benefit — The Central Govern- 
ment proposes to introduce central legislation to prescribe unifoim 
standards in the matter of maternity benefit. (August 14, 1959). 

AH India Working Class Family Budget Survey — Out of 23,000 
families to be covered under the All-India Working Class Family 
Budget Survey, about 19,100 families had been surveyed up to June 
1959. It was expected that the survey would be concluded by the end 
of the current year (August 20, 1959). 
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Contribution to Coal Mines Provident Fund — It is estimated that 
an additional financial burden of the order of Rs 75 lakhs per annum 
will have to be borne by the coal industry if the contribution to the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund is laised from 6i to 8} per cent. (August 
24, 1959) 

Steennq Group on Wages — The Steering Group has technically 
examined the question of (1) replacement costs and (2) the concept 
of labour costs The Group last met on the 16th July 1959 The Steer- 
ing Group has also decided that the experimental wage maps for 
Bombay and Kanpur will be drawn up after the data from the Wage 
Census scheme of the Labour Bureau become available (August 24, 
September 1, 1959) 

Interim Relief to Workers in Sugar Industry — Of the 140 sugar 
factories covered by the recommendations of the Central Wage Board 
for Sugar Industry regarding grant of interim relief to workers, 103 
had already started implementing it The managements of the re- 
maining 32 factories were being persuaded by Government to imple- 
ment the recommendation (September 1, 1959). 

Bonus to Colliery Workers— On the question of paying bonus to 
colliery workers, a pilot enquiry was conducted at Jhana coalfield 
for finalising all technical and operational details and the results of 
this enquiry were being analysed The main survey will start shortly 
(August 28. 1959) 

Workers' Education Scheme— The training of first batch of 
worker-teachers in Delhi under the ‘Workers’ Education Scheme’ was 
concluded in July. 1959 The other centres where worker-teachers 
were being trained are— (1) Alwaye, (2) Bombay. (3) Bangalore 
(4) Calcutta. (5) Dhanbad, (6) Hyderabad, (7) Indore, (8) Kanpur 
and (9) Nagpur It has also been decided to open centres m other 
industrial towns wherever it will be found necessary to do so 
(August 28. 1959). 

Labour Information Centre, Delhi— Preliminary steps for the 
opening of a Labour Information Centre in Delhi had been taken 
Research work particularly analysis of awards of Labour Appellate 
Tribunals as also those received from other States under different 
heads has already started The centre will furnish information on 
current labour topics to employers and employees who approach the 
Delhi Administration for the same. (September 4, 1959) 

Noamandi Mines — As a result of mechanisation of Noamandi 
mines of Messrs TISCO nearly 5,000 workers were to 'be retrenched 
with effect from the 12th September, 1959 At the intervention of the 
Wror/ri UhKfiftiy ui ’L.h'ouut and E'rnj/iuymtrrA Wie tsonpaxty wgi'wi V& 
absorb 2,000 workers in other employment The Ministry is exploring 
other avenues of employment for the remaining 3 000 workers 
(August 28. 1959) 

Part-Time Jobs m Delhi — A Scheme to provide part-time jobs 
has been introduced in the Employment Exchange at Delhi Fifteen 
persons had been provided such jobs till 31st July 1959 (August 28, 
1959). 

Labour Participation in Management — The scheme of labour 
participation in management had been introduced in 20 undertakings 
up to August 1959 (September 1, 1959) 
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Verification of Trade Union Membership — The verified figures of 
membership of the Central Trade Union Organisations, as on the 
31st March, 1959 were— (1) I N T U C -8,98,527. (2) AITUC — 
5,17,306, (3) H.MS- 1,84.084 and (4) UTUC— 80.345 (September 4 
1959) 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME DURING 1958-59 

Under the aegis of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, facili- 
ties relating to medical care to the families of insured persons were 
extended in the States of Mysore. Andhra Pradesh Assam, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan, during 1958-59 As a result 
of these extensions 2^26 lakhs family units or 6 33 lakhs additional 
persons were benefited by the Scheme At the close of the year 1958- 
59, the total number of employees covered by the scheme was 14 14 
lakhs including 78,000 covered during the year The scheme was 
in force at 79 centres jn 12 States and the Union Terntory of Delhi 
as compared with 60 centres m 10 States and Delhi at the end of 
the previous financial year The rate of employers’ special contribu- 
tion remained unchanged during the year The employees’ contri- 
bution and the employers’ special contribution received during the 
year amounted to Rs 3.81,11,950 and Rs 2,90 24,081 respectively 
as against Rs 3,52,35,954 and Rs 2.83,41,328 during 1957-58 

The Valuation Report on the Corporation for the first quin- 
quennium, i e . 1949-54. received during the year confirmed the 
sound financial position of the scheme The year had also been 
satisfactory from the point of view of the administration of the 
scheme The question of increasing the rates of employers’ special 
contribution was also considered by the Corporation during the 
year and it was decided that the increased rates might be levied 
if it was not found possible to meet the increased expenditure in- 
volved fiom the current revenues or if the Valuation Report for 
the first qum-quennium showed that the rate of employeis' special 
contribution needed to be enhanced 

TRAINING OP CRAFTSMEN UNDER THE THIRD PLAN 

In a recent meeting of the State Representatives for the train- 
ing of craftsmen during the Third Five Year Plan it was recom- 
mended to create one lakh additional seats in the Industrial 
Training J . nshtvtcs and Centres They svggcstcd that seats 

should be provided for by increasing the capacity of the existing 
Institutes, 50,000 by opening new Institutes and 10,000 by expand- 
ing private training centres 

As compared with 59 Industrial Training Institutes at the begin- 
ning of the Second Plan Period, there were now 142 Institutes in 
various parts of the country The number of scats in these institu- 
tions had increased from 10 500 to 36 800 By the end of the Second 
Plan period, it was proposed to have in all 40,000 seats for the train- 
ing of craftsmen. In addition, 3.000 scats had been provided under 
the Work and Orientation Scheme Toi the educated unemployed and 
another 4.000 for training of displaced persons Thus, the total capa- 
city for the limning of craftsmen by the end of the 2nd Plan period 
would be 47,000 seats. 
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ABOLITION OF GORAKHPUR LABOUR ORGANISATION 
In pursuance of a decision taken at a tripartite meeting of re- 
presentatives of the coal industry, workers' organisations and 
Government held at New Delhi on August 9. 1959, an Informal Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament has been set up to draw a 
scheme for implementing the decision to abolish the Gorakhpur 
Labour Organisation In working out the scheme, the committee will 
take into account the following considerations ( 1 ) there should be 
no distinction between Gorakhpur labour and other employees at 
work sites, (n) as many of the existing facilities as possible should 
be made available to future recruits, and (in) there should be 
security of employment for existing workers recruited through the 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, even after its abolition 

The Union Deputy Minister for Labour is the Chairman of the 
Committee 


STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
According to the National Employment Service of the Mimstiy 
of Labour and Employment, the proportion of applicants seeking 
educational jobs through Employment Exchanges more than doubled 
itself during the period July 1953, to June 1958 The study also 
revealed a conspicuous increase in the proportion of unskilled appli- 
cants on the Live Register during the period On the other hand, 
the proportion of applicants under the ‘industrial supervisory’, 
‘skilled and semi-skilled* and clerical’ categories showed a decline 
The proportion of applicants in the ‘domestic service’ category re- 
mained practically constant during the period 

During the period July 1957, to June 1958, the Live Register 
showed a remarkable rise in West Bengal (42,790), Bombay (36,763), 
Kerala (26,976). Uttar Pradesh (25,326) and Madras (20,175) These 
five States accounted for 68 per cent of the increase in the all-India 
Live Register The size of the Live Register in the other States also 
showed a rise although the extent of increase was not considerable 
The monthly rate of growth of the all-India Live Register which 
had shown a fall from 1955 to the middle of 1957 increased thereafter. 
The rate of growth rose from 6.408 per month in 1956 to 23,233 in 1958 
(January to June) A rapid increase in the number of monthly regis- 
trations at the Exchanges was one of the primary factors responsible 
for the growth of the Live Register The opening of 44 additional 
Exchanges during July 1957, to June 1958, also contributed to the 
swelling of the Live Register Another important factor was the fall 
in the proportion of registrations lapsed during the year ended June 
1958. According to the study, this indicated that a greater proportion 
of applicants w’ere now keeping their registrations ‘alive - by renew- 
ing them after every two months 


MEETING OF THE LABOUR ADVISORY BOARD, MADRAS 
A meeting of the Labour Advisory Body, Madras was held on 
29th August, 1959, wherein the pay-roll saving scheme as suggested 
by the National Savings Commissioner was unanimously approved. 
Under the scheme, against a written agreement given by an em- 
ployee, the employer is empowered to deduct a portion of the wages 
and invest it in Postal Savings, Small Savings or the Cumulative 
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Time Deposit Scheme. The Board recommended withdrawals from 
the provident fund for the recognised Industrial Housing Schemes 
and also urged that there should be no delay in registering workers’ 
housing co-operatives The Board unanimously decided to recom- 
mend to the Government of India to amend the definition of the term 
•employee’ to enable persons who have ceased to be employees to 
get the benefits of section 20 of the Minimum Wages Act. by which 
an employee has the right to claim the difference between the statu- 
tory minimum wages and his wages, if it is less It was also decided 
to convene a special conference to discuss the need for legislation 
to compel employers to provide houses to workers at a fixed percent- 
age each year 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OF INDIA AND THE ALL INDIA INSURANCE/ LIFE 
INSURANCE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

An agreement was signed by the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India and the All India Insurance/Life Insurance Employees’ Associa- 
tion on 2nd July, 1959 regarding such staff of the Corporation who 
drew a basic salary of Rs. 500 or less per month and belonged to the 
supervisory, clerical and subordinate grades The salient features of 
the agreement are as follows. — 

The Free Insurance Scheme of the Corporation will be with- 
drawn but any employee who had benefited by it and w'ho desired 
to continue the same will be issued an individual policy under the 
Corporation’s Staff Insurance Scheme for the same original amount 
and the same plan and term as was applicable to him under the Free 
Insurance Scheme The policy will be dated back 1st January, 1957 
The employees who had not availed of the benefit of the Free Insui- 
ance Scheme will be allowed to take policies under the Corporation’s 
Staff Insurance Scheme dated 1st January, 1958 Such employees will 
be at liberty to pay the premium for the policy out of the amount of 
cash bonus and/or from his own provident fund contribution and/or 
from his salary. They will also be entitled to take out additional 
Insurance Covers and pay the premium amounts likewise. 

An annual cash bonus will be paid to the employees in the above 
three grades in respect of the period 1957 — 61 at the rate of 1J month's 
basic salary of the employee as on 31st December of the year to which 
the bonus relates. Only permanent employees who had put in twelve 
months’ service as on 3lst December of the year to which the bonus 
relates shall be paid bonus A proportionately reduced bonus shall be 
paid to employees who died or retired or were retrenched from 
service during the year and those who joined during any year and 
had put in six months’ service as on 31st December of the declared 
bonus year. Proportionate bonus will be paid to those employees who 
have been transferred from the Development to the Administration 
side or vice versa 

A new Assurance Scheme will be introduced for the benefit of the 
permanent employees in these grades. The Initial Insurance Cover 
for the supervisory and clerical staff will be Rs 3.000 and for the 
subordinate staff Rs. 1.500 with an increase of Rs 1,000 and 500 
respectively at the end of every subsequent five years till the maxima 
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of Rs 8 000 and 4000 respectively are reached The respective In- 
surance amounts for those who have completed 30 years’ age hut 
not 45 years as on 1st Januarv 1957 will be Rs. 2.000 and Rs 4,000. 

The Scheme will be deemed to have come into force with effect 
from 1st September 1956 In the case of such persons who died since 
1st September, 1956 and are entitled to receive gratuity in terms of 
the standing orders benefit under this scheme will be paid in addi- 
tion to bonus provided no benefit had accrued to the employee under 
the Free Insurance Scheme 

NEWS IN BRIEF 

Industrial Committee on Plantations 
A meeting of the Industrial Committee on Plantations is sche- 
duled to be held on 23rd and 24th October, 1959 at Calcutta. The 
Committee will discuss (i) Action taken on the decisions of the 8th 
session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations, (u) setting up of 
a Wage Board for the Plantation industry, (in) modifications to the 
Code of Discipline in. industry to suit the needs of both workeis and 
employers (iv) problem of housing for plantation workers, (v) Em- 
polyment position in plantation industry, and (vi) Norms of wage fixa- 
tion for the plantation workers Besides, the Committee will also 
consider a memorandum prepared by the Government of West Bengal. 

Joint Management Council for Delhi D. D T. Factory 
The Hindustan Insecticide Factory is the second* public sector 
undertaking w-here a Joint Management Council has been constituted 
to enable the workers to participate actively in management The 
Council was set up as a result of an agreement between the workers 
and management and was inaugurated on 30th September, 1959. The 
Council consists of three representatives each of the workers and 
the management and will be consulted on such matters as retrench- 
ment, rationalisation, closure or reduction of operations in the 
factory etc Questions such as wages, bonus, etc , which are sub- 
jects for collective bargaining, will not be within the scope of the 
Council 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 
The Scheme which came into force in May, 1947 has a member- 
ship of about 3 44 lakhs of colliery workers The total accumulations 
in the Fund till the end of June 1959, exceeded Rs 15 62 cioies 
Increasing Productivity of Coal-mining Industry 
An eleven-man Indian coal-mining industry team consisting of 
3 engineers and one coal-cutter from the public sector and 7 technical 
personnel from the private sector of the coal-mmmg industry left 
on 10th September. 1959 for a 7 w'eck study-tour of the USA, the 

♦The first Mich Council "as iniu-aratcil in Hindiiclan Mirbmt foci* .<( Jahhilli in 
June 195S. 
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U.K., France and West Germany The team which has been spon- 
sored by the National Productivity Council under Technical Co- 
operation Mission programme will study the latest techniques in 
productivity. 

Employment Exchanges 

Two hundred and thirty-six Employment Exchanges including 
one Employment Exchange for the handicapped at Bombay and 
four University Employment Bureaux at Aligarh. Banaras, Delhi 
and Trivandrum were functioning at the end of July, 1959. 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
Medical benefits under the Employees State Insurance Scheme 
wore extended to the families of insured persons in Khasa in the 
State of Punjab with effect from the 9th August. 1959. 

43rd International Labour Conference 
The International Labour Organisation, at its 43rd Session held 
recently in Geneva adopted three new Conventions dealing with 
working conditions of Fishermen and a Recommendation concerning 
the organisation of health services in places of employment. The 
Conference, inter aha passed a Resolution, jointly sponsored by the 
Government delegates of India and the U.SA. concerning opera- 
tional activities of the IL.O. The Resolution calls for particular 
6tress on IL.O. regional activities 

Ninth Session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
The ninth session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
will be held at Calcutta on the 23rd and 24th October, 1959 The 
main items of agenda are Housing for Plantation Workers, appoint- 
ment of a Wage Board for the Plantation Industry and application 
of the Code of Discipline to the Plantation Industry. 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

C>) ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of Labour interest in Periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour). 
Juno 1959 and July 1959—Behaviour of the C. P. I. in Periods of 
Business Recovery: Two European Trade Union Seminars 

Industrial and Labour Relations Reuieio (New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cornell University 
Ithaca. Neiv Fork), July 1959— Trade Union Development and 
Labour Relations Policy in the Philippines. 

LT2l6DofLB — 5 
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International Social Security Association (Published by the 
General Secretariat of the I S S A , 154, Rue de Lausanne Geneva), 
April 1959, June-July 1959, Problems of Sickness Insurance: Social 
Insurance in Israel 

Occupational Safety and Health ( Published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva), January — March 1959— Collaboration bet- 
ween Engineer and Industrial Medical Officer in matters of safety 
and hygiene in a large undertaking 

American Labour Review ( Labour Attache. American Embassy. 
New Delhi), September 1959~The Vital Role of Research in Modem 
Unionism. 

Ceylon Labour Gazette ( Department of Labour, P.O. Box No 575, 
Lotoer Lake Road. Colombo 3), August 1959 — The Need for Vocational 
Training 

The Indian Journal of Social Work ( Department of Publications. 
Tata Institute of Social Services. Chembur, Bombay 38), June 1959 — 
Collective Bargaining And Voluntary Arbitration : Evolution of 
Industrial Law in India. 

<ti> IMPORTANT BOOKS (MOSTLY PUBLISHED IN INDIA) 

Principles of Agricultural Problems — By B N Pal. Kitab Mahal, 
Allahabad. 

The Twelfth Year of Freedom— All India Congress Committee- 
All India Congress Committee, New Delhi 

Human and Social Impact of Technological Change m Pakistan — 
A Report on a survey conducted by the University of Dacca and pub- 
lished with the assistance of UNESCO Vol. I and Vol II — By A.F A. 
Hussain— Oxford University Press — Pakistan. 

Statistical Abstracts of Bombay State 1957-58 — Published by the 
Government of Bombay 

West Bengal Labour Year Book 1957 — Published by the Govern- 
ment of Vfest Bengal. 

Lime Industry in India — A limited survey of the Lime Industry 
and of organisations concerned with research in the use of Building 
Lime — National Buildings Organisation, New Delhi 

Minimum Wages, 1956 — Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, Labour Bureau, Simla-4 

An Economic Guide to India— Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Jamshedpur. 
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Large Industrial Establishments in India 1953 and 1954 — Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau, 
Simla-4. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

International Labour Office — Manual of Industrial Radiation Protection 

— Part II — Model Code of Safety Regulations ( Ionising Radiation ), 

pp. 54, Price 75 Cents or 45 6d. 

At a time when radiation techniques are spreading very fast 
throughout industry m the world, the I.L.O. has rendered yeoman’s 
service by publishing the review Model Code of Safety Regulations 
incorporating the most recent knowledge on the subject. The booklet, 
which contains the text of Chapter XI. Section 2 of the Model Code 
(published by I.L.0 in 1949) as amended in 1957, and Part II of the 
Manual of Industrial Radiation Protection which the I.L.O. has under 
preparation is bound to be of immense value as an aid to Governments 
and industry when drafting or revising their own regulations and 
safety codes. 

To India in particular, which has recently embarked on a pro- 
gramme of safety consciousness, the provisions of the Code will 
naturally have an added importance. 

Like all other publications of the I.L.O, the Manual has an 
attractive design and get up. Being moderately priced and handy, the 
book will serve a very useful purpose. 

International Labour Office — The Cost of Medical Care — pp. 216; 

Price SI 50 or 9Sh. 

This is a welcome addition to the series of publications brought 
out by the I.L.O The Study was undertaken on account of widespread 
apprehension in social security circles at the increase m the cost of 
medical care. The I LO., therefore, undertook a study of its cost under 
social security schemes in a number of European countries and U.S.A., 
Canada, etc. The mam aim of the study was to examine the range 
and extent of the benefits provided and to estimate the real cost of 
medical care. The study is based on an analysis, in most cases cover- 
ing periods ending in 1955, of the expenditure on medical benefits. 

In spite of certain basic limitations viz., difference in currency 
units and range and extent of the provision of medical benefit, 
certain broad-based conclusions have been arrived at in regard to the 
cost of medical care in relation to the average income per economi- 
cally active person and trends in expenditure of social security 
schemes The study revealed that of the total cost on medical care, 
the share borne by social security schemes ranged from as little as 
LT2ir.jvn,B— #»> 
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25 per cent to as much as 95 per cent. — the fluctuation being an indi- 
cator of the varying range of medical benefits and the proportion 
paid by the patient himself of the cost of care received under social 
security schemes. It also reflected the greater or lesser participation 
of the public authorities in the financing of hospital care. In countries 
where expenditure on social security has risen, the rise is mainly 
due to an increase m hospital-care which in turn would appear to 
be due to an increase m the amount of care provided and possibly 
to the introduction of more expensive equipment and methods of 
treatment. The study also dispels the common apprehension about 
the rise m the cost of medical care and suggests that it has not risen 
any faster than national income or reference wages 

In a country like India where social security schemes are still in 
a stage of infancy, the publication may be helpful and provide food 
for thought and further planning to those concerned with such mea- 
sures. 
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STATISTICS 

PAOE 


EmIXOYXENT' — 

Table 1 — Employment m Registered Tac tones 

Table 2 — Ilmplo^ meat in Central Government Establishments 
Table 3— Employment m Cotton Mills Industry during July , 1939 
Table 4 — Employment anil Total Number of Man Shifts W orbed in Coal Mines 
Toblo 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All Mills) by Shifts 
Worked in July. 1959. ......... 

Tablo f — Number of Cotton Mills (Weaving Dipirtiueuts of Cum polite Mills) 

by ''hifts Worked hi July. 1939 • 

C'ULOVMEHT EXCIIASOR STATISTICS — 

Tablo 7 — Employment Service during August 1939 . . 

Tablo 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applmnts on Luc Registers during 

August, 1959 

Tablo 9— Training Statistics for August. 19 >9 ...... 

Wages ash D»hM> US- 


Table 10 — 13 irntngs of Factory Workers 

Tablo 11— Average Weekly Kunungs of Underground Minor and Loaders in Lou) 
Mines . ...... 

Table 12— .Minimum Wages nml Di-nrness Alio* amt in the Cotton Textile Mills 
I’ROUVCTl' ITT— 


Table 13— Proiluctivity of Worker* Employed m (.oil Mines. . . 

IVDCSTRIAL WlsPLTFS RESULTING IN WORK STOPPAGES — 

Tablo 14 — llv States . . 

Table 13 — By Industries 

Table l(i— lly Causes and Results 

Tablo 17— l!v No. of Workers Involved 

Tablo lly Duration 

Table 19— By No of Man days lost 

Absenteeism — 

Table 20 — \bsenteei*in in Certain Manufacturing and Mining Industrie in 
India . .......... 

Table 21— Uwntocum in Manufacturing, Mining and IT mtation Industries in 
Mysore btato during July, 1939 

Tible 22— Libour llurem Series of Abs^nteei'in m Ccrtun Mamifictunug In- 
Uii ‘tries in Imii i during August, 1959 ....... 

CvnsLMEk 1‘uiCE Index Numbers — 

Tublo 2.1— Interim Senes of All India Aacrugi Consumer 1’ruc Index Numbers 
for Working Clu*s along *ith the Consumer Price Index Number for certain 
other Giuntrics . . ..... 

Tabic 21 — Consumer Price Index Numbers Tor W orkmg Class (Excluding Labour 
_ Hurt au Senes) ... . ... 

Table 23— Recent Senes of Consumer Price Index Numbtr. (Excluding Labour 
ISurcnu Series) . . . . 

lable 2lt — Labour Bnriau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
1' 'bio 27 — Consumer I’nro Index Numbers for Middle Class, Lou -paid Em- 
ployees and Rural Population in Certain States ..... 

Retail and W holes ale Prices— 

Tablets — Price Relatives of Certain Selected Article, of Consumption at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres. ... . . 

Tablo 29 — AU Indi » Index Numbers of W holesale Prices (Rea i-cd Series) 


392 


392 

393 


394 

395 

41MI 

492 


A.B. — For Scope and Limitations of the Statistics presented, kindly sec t be January. 
1939 issue of ihc /*•/■ in Lnb-mr <J iztUe. 

2. The folio* mg symbols have been um.J throughout the Tables— 

.. Not available. 

— Nil or Negligible. 

(R) Revised. 

IP) Fnm-iouaL 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


State 


Average Daily Number of Workers 
Employed 



1050 

1957 (P) 

1958 (P) 
Terst half 


2,04,339 

1,97,440 

2,13,457 


74.C9S 

72,415 

00,439 


1,76,840 

1,80,200 

1,77,603 

Bombay] 

10,51,878 

10,75,944 

9,88,928 


5.17C 




1,G5,19G 

1,55,305 

1,10,683 

Madhya Pradesh 

J, 68,170 

1,54,738 

1,53,697 


3,07,CG5 

3,24,617 

3,12,166 

Mysore 

75,105 

1,12,618 

1,32,962 


22,014 

24,730 

24,984 

86,878 

Punjab . . . 

91,083 

99, U7 

Rajasthan 

44,832 

48,190 


Uttar Pradesh 

2,73, >37 

2,82 ,9 S 7 

2,76,832 


C, 82,297 

0,88,092 

0,71,478 

Andaman A Nicobar Islands . 

3,835 

2,808 

2.5G2 

Delhi .... 

51,075 

57,337 


Himachal Pradesh . 

1,054 

1,175 

1,307 

Manipur 

298 

120 


Tripura 

1,901 

1,933 


Total 

34,01,599 




Tho above statistics relate to reorganised States ami Union Territories and they includo 
estimated emplcrt ment in w orking factories not submitting returns except for Jammu A Kashmir, 
Mysore and Rajasthan in 1950 and Bombay, Kerala and Punjab in 1958 first half for which 
such estimated figures were not available 

Source — Chief Inspectors of Factories, State Governments 


Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 



Admints- 


Skilled 



Month 




Un- 



Executive 


Skilled 

Skilled 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

June 195S . . . 

70,990 

2.36.207 

1,52.067 

2,43,434 

7,03,298 

July 1058 .... 

71,555 

2,37,531 

1,53,231 

2.42,971 


August 19oS 

71,734 

2,38,110 

1,54,097 

2,43,180 


September 19, >8 . 

72.635 

2.3S.409 

1, 50,342 



October 1958 

72,745 

2,38,630 

1,55,961 

2,43,211 


November 1958 . 

73,061 

2,39,193 

1,57,423 

2,42,824 


December 1958 

73,601 

2,39.577 

1,57,410 

2,43,471 


January 19->9 

73,851 

2,39,743 

1,57,812 

2,44,253 


February 1959 

73,749 

2,40,519 

1,58,225 

2,44,452 


March 1959 

74,169 

2,41,319 

1,58,367 

2,45,714 


April 1959 . 

74,605 

2,42,260 

1,58,953 

2,45,987 


May 1959 

74,457 

2.42,689 

1,59,015 

2,45,920 


June 1959 .... 

71,091 

2.43,202 

1,59,648 

2,45,979 


N.1S — The information relates 


1. „„H 



Source — Director ite General of Resettlement and Emploj ment. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Indusery in the Various 
States during July, 1959 


State 

Total No. 
of Work- 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 


1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

C 

Aiulbra Pradesh . 

llihnr . 

Bombay ..... 

Madhia Pradesh . 

Madras . . 

Mi sore . 

l>rj*«a . . 

Punjab .... 
Rajasthan .... 

Uttar Pradesh 

llc«l Bengal .... 
Delhi . . 

Pondicherry 

13,6.9 
760 
4.W 177 
11,4(17 
33 07. 
1,21.14.’ 
31,471 
5,317 
DOS', 
11,000 
55.719 
43,085 
19,896 
8,729 

O, 390 

2,40,636 

.5,433 

33,057 

61.078 

10,349 

1,752 

3.719 

5,628 

21,786 

21,119 

5,974 

2,843 

3,449 

253 

1,51,119 

2.S23 

10,108 

33,777 

8,335 

1,205 

2.170 

3,102 

13,300 

12,733 

o.ses 

1,839 

1,720 

37,981 

1,402 

3, SIX) 
19,540 
1,770 
1.210 
1,811 
609 
9,626 
7.189 
4,601 
1,208 

10,820 

652 

4,32,750 

9 722 
43,363 
1,05,401 
20,4(41 
4,227 
7,700 
0,339 
40,712 
41,041 
17,443 
5,970 

Total (July It* >0) 

8,84,396 

4.16.052 

?,62,1C3 

83,599 

7,61,814 

Total (June 1059) . 

8,63,433 

3,99,822 



7,31,730 



Total (July I0*.S) 

8,97,042 

4.21.99S 


81,708 

7 C6.37S 


Average (195S) 

0.00,166 

4411,916 

2,62,339 

82.895 

7,67 150 


Sourer — Office of the lit tile Cutnmis-ioncr (Ministry of Com mcnc A Industry ) <o>\ I oflidia 


Table 4 — Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 


1 

June 

1959 

May 

1959 

3 

1958 

4 

1958^ 

Under Ground 





Ai crape D illy Number of Workers Employed | 

2,03,530 

| 2,10,553 

2,05,Wb 

2,08,025 

Total Number of Man shift* Worked 

52, S 7, 27 4 

54, W, 183 

51.39.541 

53,18,780 

Open II orltngj 




Avi rape Daily Number of W orhers Employed 

3S.797 

40,013 

38,994 

40,973 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked . . I 

Surfaee 

10.0S.757 

10,43,025 

9,91,741 

10,47,835 

Average Daily Number of Workers Emj.loyed 

1.134*36 

1.13,320 

1,14,768 

1,14,7*1 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked . . 

Total 

29,42,601 

29.42,026 

28,73,837 

29,31,212 

Average D nly Number of W orkers Employ ed ^ 

3,55,509 

3,63,922 

' 3,393,9'i 

3,63,599 

Total Number of Man *hift’» W orked 

92,38,(412 

91,49,234 

90 05,122 

W,T 


Source — Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 
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Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked during July, 1959 


State 

No of Spinning Mills and Spinning Departments of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 

Remained 
f loscd 

2 

Vi Hiked 
One Shift 

3 

Vi orked 
Two Shift' 

4 

IN orked 

5 Three 
Shifts 

Total No 
of Mills 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

1 

4 

0 

13 

Bihar . . 

1 

. 

1 


3 

Bombay 

19 

9 

5G 

114 

199 (1J 

Kerala . ... 

- 

- 

5 

8 

13 

Madhya Prade-h 

1 

3 

9 

G 

19 

Madras .... 

4 

2 

G9 

57 

133 (1) 

Mysore 

* 1 

-1 

G 

6 

17 (1) 

Orissa 

2 

- 

“ 

1 

| 3 

Punjab ... 

1 

- 

1 

5 

8 0) 

Rajasthan 

4 

■ 

* 

2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh . 

7 

3 

3 

10 

24 (1) 

West Bengal 

2 

2 


21 

30 

Delhi ... 

1 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicherry , . . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3(1) 

Total (July 1339) 

Total (Jtuie 1959) 

Total (Jnly 1958) 

Average (1958) . 

48 

22 

163 

241 

480 (6) 

54 

21 

184 

214 

480 (7) 

43 

31 

182 

203 

477 (11) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

478 (9) 


‘''■fi -The figure* in brackets relate to new mill* not started working or mills working 
purely on staple fibre. 


Sourer — O&ce of the Textile Coauaicsiooer (Ministry ©fCommetce and Industry) Govern 
ment of India. 
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Table 6— Number or Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in July, 1959 (Weaving Departments of all Com- 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7 — Employment Service during August, 1959 


State 

1 

1 

| No. of 
Exchanges 

( the 
| Month 

No of 
Regrstra 

during 

the 

1 Month 

1 

3 

No. of 

Placed in 
Employ. 

during the 
Month 

4 

No of 

the Live 
Registers 
at the 
End of the 

Month 

No of 
Employers 
Using 
the Ex 
changes 
during 
the 
Month 

0 

No of 
Vacan 

Notified 

during 

the 

Month 

7 

No of 
Vacan- 

Being 
Dealt uith 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

8 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

10 

| 12,353 

[ 1,604 

00,100 

574 

2,304 

5,025 

Assam 


5.1117 

1 236 

34,148 

106 

400 

1,821) 

Bibar 

21 

10 635 | 

1 1,027 

62,670 

288 

1,634 

9,073 

Bombay 

34 

29 018 

2,754 

1,99,709 

1,226 

4,689 

14,111 

Delhi 

1 

10.M31 

430 

73,436 

372 

917 

2,240 

Himaehal 



126 

3.485 

31 


218 

Pradesh 







Jammu A 




2,069 



320 

Kashmir 








<1 

8.728 

730 

1,21,382 

230 

1,109 

2,277 


15 

12,270 

1,621 1 
I 

55,230 

357 

2,499 

8,518 

Pradesh 





Madras 

13 

19,267 

3,655 

1,35,699 

975 

3,469 

6,1U 

-Manipur 

1 

1.096 

102 


16 


Mysore . 

11 

7.377 

758 

48.310 

283 

1,148 

3,437 

Onv>a 

9 

5.421 

362 


193 

88(1 


Pondi 

1 

202 

•5 

2,180 



137 

chem 








10 

18,543 

2,460 

64,207 

933 

4,8.31 

6,526 

6,777 

Rajasth m 
Tripura 

11 

0,002 

2,185 

48 707 

578 

3,055 

1 

407 

48 • 

3.427 

19 

336 


Uttar 

33 

43.639 

4,591 

1,84,790 


5,598 


Pradesh 






West 

Bengal 

Central 

17 

19,304 

1,247 

2,19,262 

231 

1,268 

6,291 

_ 




73 


2,129 

Estab 
hshment 
Co ordi 

Office. 







Total 

231* 

2,18,309 

24,070 

13,77,096 

7,673 

31,759 

89,403 

(August 

1959) 




Total ] 

232* 

2,6.5,326 

25,827 

13,47,314 

8,220 

36,541 

90,328 

(•uiy 






Yl3»/ 1 








Total 

204 

2,07,731 

20,994 ; 

11,28,741 

6,643 

30,941 

61,042 

(August 













Average 

(I93SJ 

| 200 

1 ,83,6.57 

19,443 

10,49,176 

6,485 

30,407 

57,773 


•In addition, four University Employment Bureaus at Delhi, Trivandrum, Aligarh and 
Varanasi were functioning at the end of Julj 1959. 

Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers 
by States during August, 1959 


Number of Applicants on Lire Registers Seeking Employment 
Assistance in 


State 

1 

Indus- 

trial 

Super- 

Skilled 

"killed ' 

3 

4 

Edu 

itionnl 

Do most ic 

C 

Jnskill 

ed 

Others 

S 

Total 

9 

Andhra l’radesh 

463 

3,643 

25,577 

6,306 

3,234 

44.172 

6,703 | 

90,100 

Assam 

277 

3,235 

5,223 

106 

569 

23,288 

1,430 ] 

34,148 

llihar 

497 

7.4S5 

11,918 

442 

1.820 

38,228 ! 

2.3S0 

62,670 

Bombay . 

1,942 

10,113 

63.9S7 

10,033 

5,632 

92,810 

13,132 

,99,709 

Delht 

1,866 

5,731 

19,578 

3,790 

7,549 

31,658 

3.2S4 

73,436 

Himachal Prade-h 

21 

149 

33S 

581 

103 

2,036 

257 

3,435 

Jammu & Kadi 
tnir. 

26 

100 

521 

92 

162 

033 

235 

2,069 

Kerala 

837 

9,116 

42,534 

8,559 

4,566 

52,180 

3,540 

1,21,382 

Madhya Pradesh 

402 

7,574 

9.94S 

6 581 

1.522 

20,462 

2,747 

55,236 

Madras 

731 

6,335 

31,432 

13,114 

4, SOI 

74,137 

4,926 

1,35,699 

Manipur . 

1KI 

371 

1.053 

1 ,690 

42 

2,919 

1,200 

7.371 

Mysore - 

836 

3,422 

13.76S 

6,076 

1,273 

20,438 

2,4 SO 

4S.319 

Orissa . 

262 

3,620 

3,735 

489 

606 

9,576 

2,501 

20,789 

Pondicherry 

7 

105 

312 

232 

83 

1,298 

113 

2,180 

Punjab 

706 

3.721 

15, GOO 

0,738 

3,461 

29,506 

4,453 

64,297 

Rajasthan 

402 

1.20S 

8,031 

13,101 

1,711 

21,375 

2,879 

48,707 

Tripura 

0 

216 

159 

CoG 

114 

1,224 

1,049 

3,427 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1.671 

14.415 

56,993 

4,270 

8.329 

90,931 

8,170 

1,81,790 

Wist Bengal 

1,810 


50.374 

77* 

3,832 

I.33.S07 

5,813 

2.19,262 





Total (August, 
1939). 

I2.S" 

1,01,771 

1,67,173 

83,4 IS 

49,432 

6,99,(138 

67,377 

13,77,09 

Total (July, 
1939). 

12.146 

99.4S9 

3,34,237 

84.S7S 

47,556 

6,82,626 

66,384 

13,47,31 

Total August, 
IMS) 

9,424 

SI, 736 

3,11,379 

70,763 

41,285 

5,60,43S 

53,711 

11,28,74 

Aacrag.i(lMH) 

7,418 

78,326 

2,87,278 

34,662 

38,925 

3,32,433 

5", 132 

10,49,17 


Siiurtt. Uircitorato General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 9 — Training Statistics during August, 1959 


State 

No of Institntions/Under- 
takmgs imparting Train- 
ing at the Ecd of the 
Month 

No of Persona Undergoing Training 
End of the Month 

at the 














Vocational 

Tcthni 

Appren- 

ticeship 

8 

Total 

. 

Criits 

3 

Total 

4 

Men 

Women 

6 

7 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 

9 

- 

10 

- 

- 

2,135 

85 

2,220 

Ammo. . 

> 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

448 

_ 

418 

Bihar 

6 

2 

8 

90 

- 

1,549 

70 

1,715 

Bombay . 

15 

I 

16 

89 

- 

2,112 

107 

2,308 

Jammu 4c Kash- 
mir 

2 

_ 

, 

28 

_ 

95 

__ 

123 

Kerala 

4 

- 

4 


- 

1,267 


1,207 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

- 

8 

31 

- 

1,503 


1,626 

Madras 

10 

3 

13 


102 

1,623 

150 

1,875 

Mysore 

13 

- 

13 

36 

- 

1,316 

- 

1,352 

Orissa 

b 

- 

6 

23 

- 

751 

- 

774 

Punjab 

21 


21 

112 

- 

2,595 

- 

2,707 

Rajasthan . 

4 


4 

- 

- 

720 

- 

726 

Uttar Pradesh . 

14 

- 

14 

560 

223 

3,629 

- 

4,418 

West Bengal 

0 

3 

12 

44 


2,773 

100 

2,917 

Delhi 









Himachal Pra- 

2 

- 

2 

29 


1C5 

- 

194 

Msmm^we - 

\ 

- 

\ 

- 


58 

- 

55 

Total (Aug. ’59). 

133 

10 

143 

1,425 

533 

24,250 

518 

26,720 

Total (July ’59) 

133 

10 

143 

189 

- 

24,413 

480 

25,082 

Total (Aug ’58) 

97 

267 

364 

669 

581 

19,546 

574 

21,370 

Averuge (1918) . 

90 

261 

357 

1,103 

628 

17,660 

573 

19,964 


Sourr* j — Dm.ctuta.le General of Resettlement A Employment. 
•Includes women, if any. 
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Wages ami Earnings 


Table ID— Earnings 

of Factory Workers 
R s 200 Per Month 

Drawing 

Less Than 

State 

1 

i<r,r. 

1077 

Total 

Earning-. 

(In 

thousands of 
Rupees) 

Average 

per 

Cupit x 

Annu il 
Earnings* 
(Rs) 

3 

Total 

Earn ing< 

(In 

thousands 
of Rupee') 

4 

Average 

per 

Capita 

Annual 

E i ruing'* 
(R*) 


7.-1.414 

704 0 

81. SI 1 

1 030 S 


47.030 

1,312 0 

7(1,307 

1,833 0 


1.07,145 

1,237 0 

1,73.448 

1.290 2 

llombaj 

10.00..721 

1,414 H 

11,11 147 



VI 0|0 


48,187 

807 0 

Jlulbya Pradesh 

33,250 

032 4 

78,291(1’) 

1,133 7(P) 


2.J»,570 

070 1 

2.00,313 

078 0 


28,078 

832 5 

14,830 

907 3 


14,023 

048 5 

17,080 

070 S 


48,786 

901 0 

00,000 

077 3 

Rajasthan 

I2.CI1 

700 C 

13,498 

907 I 


2,72.342 

1,014 1 

2,00,180 

1 077 0 


0,40 21 1 

1,141 0 

0.67,108 

1.173 0 


2.600 

OSS 8 

1,817 

6.77 1 

Delhi 

07,764 

1,400 0 

72,203 

1.493 4 

Tripura 

047 

874 3 

.7.73 

033 0 

All the above State i . 

27,30,830 

1,180 8 

29, 07, W6(P) 

1,233 0{V) 


•IV-liiton to Re organised States anil exclude Railway workshop* and factories belonging 
to II ir> groups Food, Beverages, Tobacco and Gins and Prcwn 

Sourer : Annin! Reports on the Working of the Pxvment of Wage' Act, 1036 


Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

*1939 

! 3/ay | 
19.79 | 

3 1 

1973 1 

4 

19.73 

G 

Basic Wage* 

Dearness Allowance 

Other Ca»U Payment* 

p« Total 

Rrtnitjanj 

Basie Wages .... 

Dearness Allowance ... 

Other Cash Payments . . 

Total 

9 00 
12 04 

1 97 

911 , 
11 94 1 
1-02 

8 71 
12 04 

1 78 

8 71 

11 63 
1-64 

53 "• 


22 57 | 

21 93 

8 .73 j 
11 77 

2 13 

11-06 | 

1 86 | 

8 08 i 

. 11 17 1 

1 87 | 

8-24 

11-02 

1 68 

22-41 | 

21 47 j 

21-10 , 20-04 


Source : Chief Inspector of Mine', Phan Lad, 
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Table 12— Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Dearness Allowances 

~= 

August 
ll»V) 1 

3 

July 1 
1939 

4 

August 

1958 

5 

Average 

1958 

6 


P.s nP. 

Bs nP 

Pa nP 

Rs nP. 

R». nP. 

Bombay 

30 00 

88 CO | 

87 15 | 

8> 45 

81 68 

Ahmedabad 

28 00 

00 77 

90 00 

76 92 

75 31 

Sholapur 

26 00 

45 50 

45 50 

39 00 

44 01 

Barodn 

26 00 

81 60 

81 00 

69 23 

67-78 

Imloro 

30 00 

60 37 

CO 37 

53 81 

55 17 

Nagpur .... 

20 00 

63 02 

63 37 

57 12 

51-09 

Madras 

26 00 

62 62 

62 25 

67-00 

55-84 

Kanpur 

30 00 

58 59 

58 12 

61 41 

58-48 

West Bengal 

28 17 

32 SO 

32 50 

32 50 

31-25 


Source: Monthly returns on Dearness Allowance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Works Employed in Coal Mines 





Output per Man shift for 

Month 

Miners and Loaders 

All Persons Employ j 
ed Underground and j 
in Open Workings 

All Persons Employ- 
ed Above and 
Underground 









Tons | 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms ' 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

6 1 

7 

June, 1959 

1 13 

1,148 14 

0 61 

619 79 

0 41 

416-58 

May, 1959 . | 

1-14 

1,158 30 

0-62 

629 95 

0 43 

436 90 

.Tune, 1958 . . | 

1-12 

1,137-98 

0-58 ! 
! 

689 31 | 

0 40 

406-62 

Average 1938 

1-15 

1,168 46 

0-59 

599 47 | 

0 42 

426-74 


Source- Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad 



Industrial Disputes Resulting: In Work Stoppages during August, 1959 
Table 14 — By States 




Table 14 — contd. 



territory of Tripura 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


\ 

'o of 1 

Pro- 

Maximum 
No of 

No of 
Workers 
Normal! i/ 

Total No of Man days Lost 
during 

Industry 

Involved ] 

Employed 
in the 
Units 
Affected 

August 

1259 

July 

1959R 

1959 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 AoriccltVBE, Forestry, 
FraiUNo, etc. 

= 

1,044 

2.374 

1,976 

7,677 

15,753 

Tea Plantations 

2 

1,044 

2,374 

1,976 

4,501 

11,245 

(6) 

Rubber Plantatio is 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.57C 

4,508 

Other plantatio is 

- 

- 

- 

- 

600 

~ 

1, JJlYI>0 4'>D QtARRTD.0 

20 

7.70G 

(17) 

12,999 

(13) 

1,09.950 

(15) 

66,832 

(19) 

73,316 

Coal Mining 

15 

3,->83 

(12) 

8,549 

(9) 

28,390 

(4) 

04,414 

(15) 

60,322 

Iron Ore Mining 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,008 

4,308 

(a) Manganese . 

1 

18 



- 

- 

(fc> Gold . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

710 

(r) Others 

1 

15 

15 

30 

- 

- 

Stone Quarrying, Clay 
and band Pit* 

1 

4,ooo 

5.2GO 

72,000 

- 

4,200 

(a) Mica • 

2 

130 

177 

530 

250 

2,000 

(6) Others (Non-Metal 
tic liming and 

Quarrying not el*e- 
nhere" classified). 





600 

1,716 

2-3 MvMjrvcTLRi'.G 

68 

39,820 

.■8 7S1 

2,50,047 

5,54, OSO 

7,75,399 

(94) 

20 Food (Except sever 
iQESV. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,210 

975 

W 

Flour Mills 

- 


- 

- 

- 

975 

(2) 

(a) Edible Oils (Other 
than Hjdrogennted 
Oils). 

— 


- 


210 


(r) Others (lliseelhneov 
Food Preparations) 

i' 1 

503 

563 

2,815 

10,000 

- 

21. l!n tit lets 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

85 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 


L-P21SDofL&-G 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 


6 

1,062 

1,369 

7,166 

10,810 

2,976 



(5) 

(5) 



0) 

Bidi Industry . 

6 

1,062 

1,369 

7.1G6 

10,810 

200 


(3) 

<5> 




Cigarette . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,891 

(1) 

Others . • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

785 

23. Textiles 

IS 

26,344 

43,389 

97,144 

3,69,871 

6,96,797 

(33) 


9 

18,862 

35,803 

50,371 

3,28,445 

4,67,887 




(26) 

Jute Mills 

2 

6,100 

6,100 

17,200 

5,451 

18,000 

Silk Mills 

3 

1,363 

1,373 

19,030 

35,775 

1,90,079 

(3) 

Woollen Mills . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

226 

Others (Spinning, Wear 

1 

19 

21 

323 

200 

18,705 

mg ana Finishing of 
Textiles). 







Manufacture of Textiles 

_ 




„ 

1,900 

not elsewhere Classi 
fied — Coir Factories 







25. Wood a»d Cobs (Ex- 

t 

200 

200 

180 

1,114 

3,633 

(1) 

CEPT FcBMTUBE) 






Saw Mills 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3,633 

Others 

1 

200 

200 

180 

1,114 


26. Fubnjtube and Fix- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

238 

TUBES. 







27. Paper and Fapeb Pbo 






26,164 

DUCTS 

1 

32 

32 

192 


Paper 

1 

32 

32 

192 

— 






_ 


150 

of Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Board. 







28 Pbintimj, Publishing 

3 

822 

82 2 

19,786 

22,221 

21,446 

and Allied Industbiis. 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 



29. Leather and Leather 

, 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

8,690 

— 

Products (Except Foot- 








1 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

_ 

— 

Finishing. 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

30. llUBREK AND RUBBER 
PRODUCTS. 

3 

774 

774 

2,836 

- 

2,654 

Footwear . 

1 

500 

500 

1,500 

- 

“ 

Tyres 

- 

- 


- 


2,634 

Others . . < 

2 

274 

274 

1,356 


- 

31. Chemical and Chemical 
Products* 

2 

84 

85 

1,344 

1,918 

8,064 

Hcaej Chemicals . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Fertilizers . . 

1 

24 

23 

24 

200 

- 

Others (Basic Industrial 
Chemicals). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 


Medicinal and Pharma- 
ceutical Products. 

1 

CO 

60 

1,320 

1,620 

600 

Soaps 

- 

- 

- 

- j 

23 | 

- 

Paints, \ armshes and 
Laquers.ctc. 

- 


- ' 


17 

— 

Lac (Including Shellac) 

- 

1 _ 

- 

- 

- 

6,300 

Others (Miscellaneous) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

942 

33. Nov Metallic Mineral 
Products (Exci.pt 
Products op Petro 
leum and Coal) 


219 

219 

3,793 

57,567 

82,211 

(7) 

Structural Clay Pro* 

ducts. 

1 

39 

39 

195 

360 

22 

Glass and Glass Pro- 
ducts (Except Opti- 
cal Lenses) 

— 


- 

- 

1.630 

2,746 

Cement 

- 

— 

- 

- 

50,137 

74.613 

Mica Industries 

- 

- 

- 

- 

340 

- 

Others (Non metallic 
Mineral Products not 
elsewhere classified) 

I 

180 

180 

3,600 

4,860 

4,830 

01) 

31. Bvsic Metal Ivors- 

14 

3,039 

3,120 

<131 

43,333 

2 >,342 

17,846 

Iron and btcel . 

7 

1,273 

1,274 

(6) 

17,910 

14,405 

10,906 

Rolling into Basic 
Forms. 

- 

- 


- 

“ 

80 

' Other Processes 

7 

1,76(5 

1,866 

23,473 

10,937 

6 860 


L r216DofLB—6(a) 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

35. JLlNCFaCTUEE OF METAL 

Products (Except 

Machinery asP Trass 
port Equipment). 

14 

2,483 

3,804 

15,800 

35,124 

22,038 

36. Machinery (Except 
Electkicai. Macbi 
hery) 

2 

1,030 

1,039 

26,117 . 

27,854 ( 

13,710 

37 Electrical Machinery 
Apparatus, Applian- 
ces and Supplies. 

3 

1,768 

1,873 

27,970 ' 

43,294 ' 

39,260 

Electrical Machinery . 

1 

601 

601 

1,803 

16,227 

10,397 

Electric Fans, Radia- 
tors and other Ac- 
cessories. 

2 

1,167 

1,274 

26,167 

~ 

1,007 

Storage Batteries . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1,472 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27,067 

26,384 

3S. Tbaksfort Equipment 

- 

- 

— 

- , 

222 

| 1.017 

Ship Building . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 


-Motor Vehicles 

- 

- 


- 

190 

- 

Bicycles . 

- 

- 


- 

“ 

, 1,017 

4 Construction . 

3 

7,000 

11,000 | 

13,462 | 

1,873 

11,726 

Construction, Repair 
and Demolition of 
Buildings. 

1 

800 

800 

800 

1,875 

11,427 

Hydro Electric Projects 

2 

6,200 

10,200 | 

12,662 

- 

- 

Others 


- 

“I 

- 


299 

5 Electricity, Gas, 

Water and Sanitary 
Services. 

17 

3,887 

(16) 

4,008 

(13) 

14,862 

(16) 

*' w 

4,739 

Electricity, Gas and 

Steam. 

3 

84 

(2) 


624 i 
(2) 

- 

- 

UaterSupply . 

1 

300 

376 

300 , 

- 

- 

Sanitary Services 

13 

3,503 

3,722 

(12) 

13,938 

2,773 

(8) 

4 759 

6. Commerce 

2 




34,676 

9,892 

Banks and Other Finan 
cial Institutions. 

2 




34,676 

9,892 
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1 

2 1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

7. Transport akd COMMU- 
NICATION (other 

12 

3,792 

(U) 

6,800 

(10) 

6,219 

(11) 

5,712 

685 

THAN WORKSHOPS). 


123 


873 

3,390 

244 

Railways . 

1 




Motor Transport 

,4 

1,092 

3,320 

2,590 

2,230 

— 

Road Transport Not 

1 

C20 

700 

620 

_ 

— 

El-ewhpre Clas ified 
(E G. Rickshaws 

etc). 







Docks and Ports 

5 

1.871 

(4) 

1.670 

(3) 

2,034 

(4) 

13 

441 






57 



Other [(Water Trans- 







port (Except Ocean 
Transport)]. 







Air Transport 

1 

100 

110 

100 



8. Services . 

11 

2,082 ' 

4,039 J 

3,691 

1.470 

18,646 

Government Services j 

fi 

1,823 

3,716 

1,803 

28 

17,100 

Educational Services . 

1 2 

124 

132 

310 

— 


Medical & Other 


— 

— 

— 

92 

— 

Public Health Ser- 
vices. 







Motion Picture Pro- 

2 

121 

197 

1.307 

1,350 

1,300 

duction, Distribution 







and Projection. 







Restaurants, Cafes, 

1 

14 

14 

260 

— 

— 

Hotels.etc. 







Other P< rsonal Services 

- 

- 

- 


— 

240 

9, Activities not ADE- 

6 

437 

437 

6.532 

10,182 

3,843 

QUATELY DESCRIBEII. 








141 

66,437 

1.00,548 

3,96.789 

7,43,436 

9,08.593 


(132) 

(122) 

(130) 

(140) 

(147) 


-V.B —The figures given m brackets show the number of cases to which the relevant 
infonnation relates wherever information is not available for all the cases 


Source —Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes, 



Table 16— By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes. (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved. (b) Total o! Average Number of Workers Involved 

(2) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost in the Disputes 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 
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Number of Fresh Disputes 


Maximum Number of WorlcerB Involved 






August 

1939 

July 

1959R 

August 

1958 

Average 

1958 

10 or more but less than 100 

37 

33 

8 

11 

41 

55 

40 

59 

41 

1 00 or more but less than 500 . . 

500 or more but less than 1,000 

10 

0 

11 

G 

12 

10 

1,000 or more but less than 10,000 







2 

1 

10,000 or more 


2 

3 

1 

Not known 





Total 

98 

94 

117 

124 

Table 18— By Duration 




Number of Terminated Disputes 

Duration 

August 

July 

August 

Average 


1959 

1939 R 

1958 

1958 

A day or less ... 

40 

37 

43 

44 

More than a day up to 5 days 

34 

29 

m 

45 

38 

More than 5 days up to 10 days 

10 

14' 

w 

9 

14 

More than 10 days up to 20 days 

7 

21 

9 

12 

P 

More than 20 days up to 30"days 

5 

5 

4 

0 

More than 30 days 

19 

1C 

11 

10 

Not known 

- 

- 


— 

Total 

115 

103 

121 

124 


Table 19— By No. of Man-days Lost 



August 

1939 

July 

1939 

August 

1958 

Average 

1958 


17 

25 

36 

34 

100 or more but less than 1,000 

47 



52 


30 

24 

28 

30 

10,000 or more butless than 60,000 




5 

50,000 or more ...... 

4 

4 ' 

2 

2 

Not known 





Total 

115 

103 

121 

124 


Number of Term mated Deputes 


Source.— Monthly Returns of Industrial Disputes. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in India 


( Percentage of Man-Shifts Lost to Man-Shifts Scheduled to * Work) 


Cr ntre or Stale 

V 


August 

law 

s 

1050 

, 4 

August 

1958 

5 

Average 

1958 

6 


Cotton Mill Industry 

n o 

7 0 

6-4 

7 0 






13 -6 




10 9 

no 








Leather Industry . 



8-1 

■ 9-4 


\\ oollen Industry . 



5‘4 

• 8-6 


Engineering . 


H-9 

11-2 

14-6 

West Bengal (e) . . j 

| Coal Alining— 


13-3 , 

10 0 | 

12 $ 

Coal Field* (if) 

| Under Ground . 

15 .1 
(June ’59) 

15 3 
(May ’50) 

14-8 
(June ’58) 

14 0 


Open Working* 

15 4 
(June ’59) 

16 4 
(May ’50) 

15 5 
(June ’58) 

H 9 


Surface . . 

10 4 
(June ’50) 

10 S 
(May ’50) 

10 r> 

(June ’58) 

9 0 


Over All 

13 S 
(June ’50) 

14 1 
(May ’50) 

13-6 
(June ’58) 

13>2 


5 oarer —(a) Govern merit ofBombay, Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
(b) Employer* Association of Northern India, Kanpur 
(/■) G ivernment of West Rengal. Labour Commissioner 
(if) <‘hief Inipci tor of Mine*. Dhanbad ' 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
iNntJSTRiEs in Mysore State during July 1859 ry Causes 



Source — Commissioner of Labour , Mysore, 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during August, 1959 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 

Industry and Arei 

No 
i of 
Re 

Total No 
of Man- 
shifts 

Total 
No of 

Sickness 

I Social 

Other Causes 


1 


Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

shifts 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

Religion 

G 

s With 

7 

Without 

Leave 

8 

AH 

Onuses 

9 

Cotton Mill * — 










1 

3,66,030 

28,762 

5 7 

0 2 

0 7 

1 2 


Madurai 

8 

3,84 80 3 

40,686 

3 9 

3 4 

4 0 

1 0 


Coimbatore . 

14 

-1,63.613 

6 »,S03 

3 C 

0 7 

5 4 

2 3 

12-0 

Tirunclve li 


2.86.099 

3 >,249 


2 3 

4 4 

0 4 


Others . 

4 

00,820 

0,620 

3 2 

0 R 

5 1 

0 8 

9 6 

flW/en ihlli — 









Dhariuul 

I 

63,028 

3,789 

0 9 

— 

3 5 

1 2 

5.6 

Iron and Steel 

Factories — 









West Rental . 

, 3 

3,51,111 

30.345 

3 0 

— 

3 4 

2 2 


Riliar . 

1 * , 

8,98,106 

1,08,406 

3 0 

0 9 

5 7 

2 5 

12 1 

Madras . 

j I 

22,824 

2,389 

3 8 

2 6 

4 1 

- 

10 5 

Ordnance Fac 

lories — 









W est Bengal 

1 2 

2,13,317 

18,407 

2 7 

0 7 

4 4 

0 8 


Bombay 

a ■ 

2,25,673 

22.8S2 

3 2 

0 0 i 

6 1 , 



Madhya Pradesh 

\ 3 

2,21,881 

22,478 

3 0 


G 7 

0 4 


Uttar Pradesh 

7 

2,01,470 | 

23.336 | 

3 I 


3 3 


7 9 

Madras 

1 

27,042 ! 

3.402 1 

4 3 

0 6 j 

8 0 

0 0 

12 3 

Cement Factories - 









Andhra 

1 

17,910 

600 

0 7 





Madras 

1 

25,211 

3,016 

2 9 

2-8 

0 3 



Madhya Pradesh 

1 

1,026 

70 

3 5 

1 > 

2 7 



West Bengal . 

1 

16,977 

1,325 

1 5 

— 

1 9 

4 4 


Bihar . 

3 

44,073 

8,591 

7-7 

1-3 

7-7 

2 4 

19-1 

Match Factories — 









Bombay 

1 

30,869 

2,550 

1 7 

ft 4 

0 7 



West Bengal 

1 

42,015 


2 4 






Uttar Pradesh 

1 

30,682 

1.942 

O 2 


1-7 

3 5 


Assam . 

1 

22,638 

2,211 

3 3 

— 

5 2 



Madras , 

1 

35.6S8 

4,521 

6 6 

— 

5-0 

2-1 

12*7 

Tramway ft'orl. 
thapt — 









Bombar 

Delhi 

’ 1 

1435 

209 

2 O 





Calcutta 

I 

28,224 

1,608 

1-5 

M 


3 I 

5-7 

Telegraph IJ'orf. 
*hr,pt — 









Bom bar 

I 

28,826 

2,036 

1-0 



o.o 


West 1 ton gal . 

1 

53,550 

6,257 

3-3 





desh. . 

1 

31,418 

2,941 

00 

| 

8-8 


9-4 


■Swerc— Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All-India Average Consumer Price 

p’ D ™ F ° R WoRK “ ,G CLASS ALONG WITH THE CONSUMER 

Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base- Shifted to 1949=100) 


[Gene- Food 
ral [ Index 
Index ' 


1030 

1951 

1932 

1953 


1951 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


1958— 

Aug. 


Alt India* 
original base 
1919 


Feb 


March 




>■191 


Tur- 

bul 

t 

Oey 


Pakistan 

Bur- 

Co 

tom bo 


K X 

^anj 

Ran- 

goon 

95 

105 

93 

96 

95 

85 

94 

no 

108 

100 

99 

83 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

79 

103 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

112 

no 

129 

111 

89 

74 

122 

no 

128 

106 

90 

76 

139 

109 

128 

110 

105 

83 

155 

112 

132 

120 

110 

92 

175 

114 

132 

128 

115 

89 

f 178 

114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

L 134 

114 

132 

129 

119 

94 

r i85 

no 

133 

121 

118 

91 

193 

115 

132 

116 

113 

86 

(.204 

114 

132 

,113 

110 

78 

f*" 

114 

132 

113 

111 

74 

■<212 

111 

131 

114 

111 

73 

1.213 

114 

132 

110 

113 

75 

r 215 

j 

115 

132 

116R 

112 

74 

< 

115 

131 

117 

113 

75 

L 

116 

132 

118 

115 

75 


115 

133 





114 



- 



V • — ■** •-aee of Food Index andTrafn Th! ^ ar here need be multiplied 
thia purpose the senes with base IQH i^n It . ^* e of , General Index. This implies that for 

since been discontinued is linked In the 32? l ^ at uaef * to , ^ published simultaneously, but has 
India index on base 194«Ll00 dnnnieh ,lwe r? . at ,he >' far ma TT ”’* 


i oiscontinued is linked to the — , uc F“«n«nea simultaneously, but nai 

sx on base 1944=100 dun^. ,he ? ear 1949 - ^ provisional all- 

ne latter senes ww— too The figures given above have been denved on the basis 

JRelates to the quarter ending September 1958 

Swr", (.) I.L O. nrup, for alUmlra I,fa“ Labour B™.» for .B-Iodl. Mar. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949—100) 








Index 

Number 





Original 

Con 

General J 


Fond Group 


fee 

toe* 

1959 

July 

1999 

Aug 

uet 

1958 

1958 

Con 

Aug 

1959 

Tuly 

Vug j 
1078 ' 

. *8* 

| 1858 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

J„ hy _ 












Bombay . 

joiy nn 

3 07 

137 

136 

132 

129 

3 66 

143 

142 

137 

133 


Tuno 1931 











Ahmedabad 

Augnet 1926 

2 48 

125 

127 

116 

no 

2 55 

135 

HR 


114 


July 1927 1 











Sbolopnr 

1 F*b 1927 

2 99 


1,5 

109 

195 

2 92 

177 

no | 

122 

118 


Jon 1928 











Jotguon . 

Aiiemt 

1939 

4 25 

117 ' 

118 1 

112 

107 

4 62 

126 

120 | 

116 

109 

Negpur . 

August 

193D 

3 77 

134 

133 1 

118 

119 

3 84 

138 

130 | 

120 

121 

Andhra jViifed— 












Hyderabad r>(v 

Anpott 1913 

July 1914 

1 54 

132 

133 

126 

123 

1 31 

151 

J53 j 

i 142 . 

137 

JUnirts — 












M»dnu City , 

July 1935 

3 23 

134 

131 

126 

124 

3 03 

130 

137 | 

127 

124 


June 1939 











U V Y*r- 












Bangalore 

July 1935 

3 W 

142 

141 

132 

131 

3 42 

146 

144 | 

133 

130 


Juno 1939 











Mnore . 

1)0 

3-03 

144 

141 

120 

124 

3 42 

149 

148 | 

129 

127 

Kokr Cold 

Field*. 

Do 

3-19 

142 

111 

132 

139 

3 34 

146 

... 

J34 

133 

Srrafa — . 












Erntluilnm 

Aogw 

1939 

3-68 

123 

124 

115 

114 

4 53 

128 

130 • 

119 

118 

Tnchur . 

Do 

3-33 

132 

134 

120 

119 

4 35 

139 

141 | 

122 

120 

Pilot Crod'A— 













Augo-i 

1939 

<•79 

98 

97 

103 

98 

5 38 

94 

93 j 

102 . 

94 


yttwaafator** indcI 60 onsin * 1 b “' tbe ‘ nd « 6gu»» gl*en here »bou!d bo multiplied by tbs 
8a*t t t —Stole CoTWOmrnl". 


Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(excluding Labour Series) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Number for Working Class 
during August, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 
20 centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases, res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year, 1949 are given in the July, 1955 and January. 1956, 
issues of the “Indian Labour Gazette" The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 1944=100 are also 
given m the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Tinsukia recorded the maximum rise of 6 points The index numbers 
for Kharagpur and Mercara advanced by 4 points each The index 
number for Cuttack declined by 4 points The index numbers for 10 
centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional figures are not 
commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index numbers 
and prices for August 1959 are given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to September 1959 In view of the primary interest m the in- 
crease in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved 
is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline, the 
number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 118 during September, 1959 The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 3 points mainly due to a fall in the price 
of firewood ( — 4). The clothing group index number advanced by 
1 point mainly due to higher quotations for khadi (2) and shirting (3). 
The miscellaneous group index number also appreciated by 1 point 
due to higher quotations for washing soap (5) The food group index 
number remained stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 105, when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the 
prices of mutton ( — II) The fuel and lighting group index number 
appreciated by 5 points due to higher quotations for firewood (5) and 
kerosene oil (4). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary. 


Dehn-on-Sone 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed in July, 1959 and stood at 101 The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point on account of a rise in the 
P" 0 ®!?* (2), mustard oil (6). potatoes (7). onions (11) and chillies 

tb) The clothing group index number declined by 1 point due to a 
fall in the prices of dhoti (—1) and saree (— 1 ). The fuel and lighting 
and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary. 
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Monghyr 

The index number declined by 2 points after having almost 
remained stationary during the preceding month and stood at 99. 
The food group index number recorded a fall of 2 points due to 
lower quotations for rice ( — 3) and maize ( — 15) The clothing group 
index number advanced by 4 points due to a rise m the prices of 
dhoti (2). saree (2), markin (8), long cloth (10) and shirting (10). The 
miscellaneous group index number declined by 1 point due to a fall 
m the prices of hair oil (—8) and pan-supan (—17) The fuel and 
lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number further declined by 4 points continuing the 
downward trend noticed last month and stood at 118. The food 
group index number receded by 5 points due to a fall in the prices 
of dal moong (—16), gourds (—100) and bnnjal (—6) The fuel and 
lighting group index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to a 
rise in the price of firewood (4) The miscellaneous group index 
number declined by 2 points due to lower quotations for pan (—9) 
and supan (—2) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

BerhampuT 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed since June, 1959 and stood at 117. The food 
group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to an in- 
crease in the prices of fish (6), brinjal (24), tamarind (25) and sugar 
16 ) The fuel and lighting group index number moved up by 1 point 
due to a rise in the price of firewood (5) The miscellaneous group 
index number also showed a rise of 1 point due to higher quotations 
for tobacco (4) The clothing group index number remained sta- 
tionary 

Ttnsukia 

The index number advanced by 6 points and stood at 121. The 
food group index number moved up by 8 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (16), hsh (22) and potatoes (29) Other group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Ludhiana 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since June, 1959 and stood at 100 The food group index 
number registered a fall of 2 points mainly due to a recession in the 
prices of milk ( — 11), curd (—15) and chillies (—5). The fuel and 
lighting group index number declined by 2 points due to a fall in 
pnce of mustard oil (—8) The miscellaneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points due to higher quotations for tobacco 
(12) The clothing group index number remained stationary. 

Akola 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May, 1959 and stood at 110. The food 
group index number appreciated by 5 points mainly due to a rise 
in the prices of rice (13), wheat (10), Juar (5), dal tur (10), milk (6) 
onions (15) and sugar (9). The fuel and lighting group index number 
receded by 3 points due to a fall m the price of firewood (—15). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher 
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quotations for twill (2) and saree (1). The miscellaneous group index 
number appreciated by 2 points due to a rise in the price of soap 
washing (15) and an increase in the barber charges (8). 

KJiaragpur 

The index number further advanced by 4 points continuing the 
UDward tendency noticed since June. 1959 and stood at 115. The food 
group index number appreciated by 5 points due to a rise in the 
prices of rice (7), fish (16) and brinjal (27) The miscellaneous group 
index number advanced by 4 points due to higher quotations for 
soap washing (9), soap toilet (4) and hair oil (11) The clothing and 
the fuel and lighting group index numbers remained stationary 
Mercara (Base 1953=100) 

The index number appreciated by 4 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 129 The 
food group index number advanced by 5 points due to higher 
quotations for rice (10), ragi (14), onions (14), brmjals (67), chillies 
(11) and tamarind (58) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to a rise in the price of saree (2) The miscel- 
laneous group index number also appreciated by 1 point due to a 
rise in the shave and hair cut charges (20) The fuel and lighting 
group index number remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base. 1951=100) 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed during the preceding month and stood at 115 
The food group index number advanced by 1 point due to a rise in 
the prices of potatoes (21) and brinjal (16). Other group index 
number remained stationary 

Satna (Base- 1953=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 102, when rounded upto the nearest integer The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 2 points due to a 
rise m the prices of firewood (6) and cowdung cakes (4) Other group 
index numbers remained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base. August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index num- 
bers on the original base 1944=100 for August 1959 and September 
1959 were 156 35 and 156.26 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8. Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of Septem- 
ber 1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 407.53, 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 
except for centres marked with an asterisk) 
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\ble 27— Consumers Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low- 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in Certain States 

(Base Shifted to 1949=100) 


Name of Centre 

Vugust | 
1959 

1939 ^ 

August 
1938 | 

Average 

1938 



) 




MIDDLE CLASS 


Calcutta • 


- 


,u 

108(P) 

Asansol 

' ' 

- 


119 

112(P) 


LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



% i«uhhapatnam 


123 

125 

118 

120 

Eluru 


131 

134 

124 

120 

Cuddalore 


118 

118 

114 

112 

firuthirapalli 


115 

115 

103 

104 

Madurai 


116 

117 

104 

103 

Coimbatore • 


120 

124 

114 

114 

Kozhikode . 


no 

124 

106 

108 

Bellary 


121 

1! ' 

112 

112 


RURAL POPULATION 



Aduvaram 


126 

123 

110 

115 

Thettangi 


no 

133 

128 

123 

Alamuru . 


130 

127 

120 

114 

Madhavarara 


117 

115 

110 

lift 

Pulijur 


122 

121 

113 

113 

Agaram 


126 

126 

117 

118 

Tbulayanatbam 


103 

104 

104 

103 

Enodu 


147 

140 

119 

121 

Ookilapurain 

. 

108 

108 

105 

103 

KinathuLudavu • 


114 

113 

111 

110 

Guduvancberi . 


106 

103 

99 

98 

Kunnathur 


109 

109 

107 

106 

Koduvalli 


103 

105 

06 

97 


Source : State Governments , 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of Augu 
1959. 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumpti • 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of August, 19c 
are given in the following tables These measure the percenta 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared 
their prices during the year. 1949 Further details in regard to tl 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in tl 
October, 1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles f- 
which the price relative during the month of August 1959 show* 
variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding hgure in tl 
previous month are given against each centre m the stateme’ 
below The magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets In ca 
of a decline the number is given with a minus sign 


Name of the Centre 
ami State 
(1) 

Names of the commodities and variations in tin xr price 
ulative in brackets 
(2) 

Bombay — 

Urban Centres 

Surat 

Moong Dal ( — 11), Potatoes (ll) 

Pohad 

Sugar ( — Li), Milk ( — 10) 

Bihar— 


Patna 

Bariev (—12). Our (1C), Fiab (17). Supnri (14) 

Punjab — 

Amritsar 

Potatoes (14) 

Uttar Pradteh — 

Lucknow 

Sugar (—12). Onions (—12), Pan ( — 14) 

Agra 

Onions (12). Milk (—11). 

Bareilly 

Onions (1(1). Potatoes (5.1). 

Ban a rm 

Mash Dal ( — 12). Sugar (IS), Our (14), Onions (12), Pan (—12). 

Meerut 

Pan (12) 

ITe»t Bengal — 

Howrah 

Rice (12) Ohce Pure (11), Firewood (12). 

Budget Budge 

Potatoes (11). Pan (—12). 

KanVinara 

Rice (—23). Sugar (—11). 

Calcutta 

Fish (11) 

Gaurfpore 

Fi«h (11) 

Serampore 

Fish (18). 

Katicharapara 

Oram (10). Oram Dal (—14). Arhar Dal (—11), Salt (—17). 
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(1) 

(2> 

Andhra Pradesh — 

Rural Centre t 

Krishna 

Jowat (34). 

Astam — 


Maibang . . 1 

Edible Oil{ — 14). 

Bihar— 


Teghra * 

Maize ( — 16), Mash Dal ( — 13), Gram Dal { — 12), Arhar Dal ( — 10) 
Sugar (15), Potatoes (11), Pea ( — 42). 

Bomba y — 


Lakh , 

Arhar Dal (—11), Gur (—11), Chillies (11) 

Madhya Pradesh — 


Multapi 

Chillies (10). 

Salamatpur . 

Sugar (16). 

Mysore— 


Kudchi 

Gram Dal (—15). 

ITafur 

Potatoes (—15). 

Rajasthan — 


Nana 

| Moong Dal (—15), Sugar (12), Ghee Pure (—21). 


Base 1956=100 
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Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of August, 1959 
(Bose: 1949=100) 


9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


132 03 — 88 93 87 87 83 88 01P 94* 87 5G 87 

» 112 102)113* 85 84 76 80 82 182 155* 143c 170 173 

_ 95 I — 148 106 100 100 109 89 122 97 71* 81 96 

_ »©3 | — — 94 92 91 88 85 — — — — — 

107 114 I — — _ — — — — — — — — — 


96 84 122 83 111 


0.7 148 - 140 115 94 115 105 112 107 109 \09 124 113 104 

Of, _ — — 93 109 121 100 100 H2 — — — I — — 

83 74 _ 98 _ _ — — — — 123 01 103 81 100 

110 — 124 130 121 121 139 123 U2 118 125 119 100 108 109 


Oder Food 
ArUrltt — 

Out . | 

Ghee Vana«p»ti 
GW Purr . i 

Edible 0,1 


122 109? 118* l! 

> 122 156 1 

II 9 — 142 

’ 102 — 
l 132 89 97 

I 123 123 123 I 

> 75 108 50 
1 92 151 100 


62 120 46 

143 108 86 

i 98 97 "I 


133 126 119 
132 U5 114 
94 101 97 

104 112 103 
90 89 85 
123 128 130 
75 109 100 
1 109 113 109 
i 77 73 73 
110 90 94 
- — 134 107 

51 64 07 

I 93 114 117 
> 109 109 99 


127 112 122 
108 112 100 
86 80 87 

105 99 113 
| 85 80 87 

100 ISO 134 
100 75 100 
97 104 90 
67 68 68 
92 84 98 
123 101 121 
70 58 83 
119 98 112 

90 99 03 


£' re ''o°<l ■ 132 109 80 100 76 76 81 89 84 97 92 95 91 — 71 

lUtch Boa J20 86 86 120 120 140 150 120 140 140 120 120 100 100 120 

Kerosene Oil . 110 95 ill 108 103 116 96 104 104 93 100 100 100 48 100 

J/.-rfffanroM*- 

100 81 123 100 100 133 133 92 100 133 107 107 107 94 100 

. • 129 — 100 91 128 lot 135 100 74 94 128 101 147 84 107 

« ' 112 100 ” 6 107 U7 147 108 74 67 107 101 83 78 01 99 

Hair Oil . U3 io5 123 103 — — — — — 119 145 123 150 112 129 

* 4n S6 — 144 120 _ 38 90 51 25 73 66 112 129 65 105 

J'upMl . . 158 192 192 123 — 208 236 225 174 218 242 217 217 233 224 

*T*.« , , , Sm ret — Labour Bureau 

a » TV rtJT 11 i . i i"*® w °fked out on the b&'isof pnrr* quoted from tbr fair Mice ahona. 

f i , ° "Redone bj taking fair and open market prices in thr ratio of 3 I. 
c Tbr Z ^, 1Te a ' h 7 average of the openmarkrt and fair price*. 

p 1 rrlatirehaa been workrdont by taking fair and open market priccain 4beratloof3,2. 



INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Monthly Articles on economic end social topics A statistical supplement gives information 
■on employment, unemployment, wages, consumer price®, etc. Among recent article-share been 
the following' 

The influence of International Labour Conventions on Indian Labour Legislation, Employ, 
nient and Unemployment . Government Policies smee 1960. Social Aspects of European Econo 
mfo Co operation- Internationa] Movement of Capital and Labour since 1945 

Women in the Factory A Record of Personal Experience Welfare of Seamen on Board Ship. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a Catalogue of International Labour Office Publications 
will be forwarded on application to the International Labour Office, Geneva, or to the Director 
of Indian Branch Office of tbe I L 0 , 1-Mandi House. New Delhi. 

Pvmra&l Subscription : Rs. 24 00 Single copy : Rs. 2 40 

(Published in English , French and Spanish Editions) 


MONTHLY COAL BULLETIN 

Issued by 

The Chief Inspector of Mines in India 

Devised to meet the pressing need for current information on the cost mining industry 
in India, the Monthly Coal Bulletin presents an up to-date statistical picture of tne venous 
aspeota of the industry. In particular, tbe Bulletin gives tbe latest information on production 
and distribution of coal, labour employed tn the collieries, their wages and hoots, productivity, 
mechanisation and many other subjects. 

Price per copy : 75 Naye False 

Available from : 

TBE MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS. CIVIL LINES. DELHI-8 
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A RELIABLE GUIDE FOR COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


"COMMERCE’*, through the medium of its weekly features — Textiles, 
Banking, Insurance, Engineering and Transport, Coal, Jute, Planting, Com- 
merce and Industry, Company Affairs, Company and Market Reports, Stock 
Exchange Quotations and Reviews — meets the need by presenting an unbroken 
and connected account of all financial, commercial and industrial development 
in India. 

Inland Foreign 

Subscription Rates : Yearly Rs. 65 *50 Rs. 70 

(Inclusive of Postage) 

"COMMERCE” 
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India’s Premier Financial, Commercial and Industrial Journal 
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LABOUR BULLETIN 
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UTTAR PRADESH, INDIA 
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pertaining to Labour; (2) Special articles on Labour problems; (3) Report on the admlnlstra- 
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a ing to Employment, Labour Legislation, Labour Administration, 
industrial Relations, Wages and Earnings, Cost and Standard of 
iving. Health and Safety, Industrial Housing, Labour Welfare, 
Indian Labour Overseas, India and the International Labour 
rganisation, etc. It also contains a special statistical appendix. 
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LABOUR BUREAU 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT • GOVERNMENT OF~ INDIA 
VOL. XVII No. 5 & 6 NOV. & DEC. 1939 
Its. 2-M/Ssh. 



I 

LABOUR BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


Symbol Title of the publication 


Year of 

Public*. Prioo 
tion 


Dli-lU Elements of Industrial Well-Being .... 
DL-1B3 Problems of Indian Labour — A Symposium . 

DL-204 Report on an Enquiry into tbo Cost and Standard of Liv- 
iog of Plantation Workers in South India. 

DL-183 Report' on the enquiry into the Coat and Standard of 
Linng of Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal. 
DLB-4 Indoatnal Awards In India — An Analysis (Second I mprea* 

*wb>). 

DLB-1I Eoonomio and Social 8tatus of Women Workers in India 
DLB-654 Large Industrial Establishments in India, 1954 . . 

DLB-9 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the 

Cashewnut Processing Industry in India. 

DLB-10 Cost of Living Indsx Numbers in India — A Monograph . 

DLB-12 Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Workers 
<□ Bhopal City. 

DLB-13 Report on an Enquiry Into the Family Budgets of Indos- 
tnal Workers In Beawar (Ajmer). 

DLB-I4 Labour Conditions In the Building and Construction In. 
das try In India. 

DLB-15 Child Labour in India 

DLB-169-56 Indian Labour Year Book, 1955-68 .... 

1100 

Important Labour Laws — A Chart* .... 


1947 040 

1947 1 2 0 

1948 260 

1948 180 

1951 400 

1953 1 0 0 

or W. 

1953 70 50 nF. 

1954 260 

1951 5 12 0 

or 6». 

1954 300 

or Si. 

1954 3 14 0 

or 6s.6d 

1951 240 

or 8s. 

1954 140 

or 2». 

1959 14 0 0 

or 22s. 

1956 0-03 


DLB-17/300 Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Batua. 

LLB- 18/600 Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers In Cooig. 

DLB- 16*55 Report on the Working of the Minimum Wagee Act, 1948 
for the Year 1955. 

DLB-20 Labour Management, Consultation and Co-operation In the 
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INDIAN LABOUR JOURNAL 

The Indian Labour Gazette commenced publication m July 1943 
During the last 17 years it has served the need of the public for an 
authoritative chronicle disseminating factual and statistical informa- 
tion on labour matters Since the commencement of the Indian Labour 
Gazette in 1943, the labour subject has assumed vast importance both 
from the administrative and the social angle. In the scheme of plan- 
ned economic development, the role assigned to labour is that of an 
equal and active partner To enable them to play their role more 
effectively it is necessary that the workers, their leaders, the employ- 
ing interests and the discerning public should keep in constant touch 
with major developments in labour economics and its practical 
application in day-to-day problems It has, therefore, been decided 
to enlarge the scope of the Indian Labour Gazette to include thought- 
provoking articles on labour problems and Government policies and 
practices, by prominent economists, labour administrators, trade 
unionists, emplo>ers and othei knowledgeable persons, and to make 
it a forum for the discussion of labour problems in their various 
aspects. 

It has also been decided to change its name to the Indian Labour 
Journal, Special articles are proposed to be included in the quarterly 
issues of the Journal Other issues will, by and large, conform to 
the present pattern 

It is proposed to commence the Indian Labour Journal from 
January 1960 and efforts are being made to bring out the January 
issue some time in the 3rd week of the month. Subscription rates 
will be announced later — Editor 

LABOUR— PARTICIPATION IN UP— PAST EXPERIENCES AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 
Dr J L. Rastogi* 

One of the most important methods of securing the co-operation 
and loyalty of the workforce in modern industry is its association 
with the management Labour participation, m fact, means democra- 
tisation of factory administration where all those constituting the 
firm are consulted and suggestions asked for before taking any action 
affecting the interest of the employees Workers are given wider 
responsib ilities not only in actual performance but also sometimes 

Luelnoir ,Unl ° r ''tT 1 '* 1 Kcvnnmicv. F«culij of loninurcv, Lucknow University 
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in factory administration. The feeling of partnership in industry 
inspires workers to contribute their maximum" towards increased 
productivity of the concern 

Worker participation m U. P. was for the first time, introduced 
in 1943 under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 by requiring every 
factory employing 200 or more workers to constitute a works com- 
mittee Each works committee was to be composed of at the most 
14 members, half of whom were to be the representatives of labour. 
The representatives of the management were to be nominated while 
those of the workmen were to be appointed by the recognised trade 
unions, or in the absence of such Unions to be elected by workers. 

The object in the formation of works committees was introduc- 
tion of the idea of industrial democracy in day to day affairs of the 
industry They were to provide a recognised and regular means of 
consultation between the management and the workers in order to 
create interest and initiative and infuse responsibility, at the same 
time preventing misunderstanding and ill-will. Although well inten- 
tioned, works committees failed to bring about the desired results. 

Numerous reasons can be attributed for the failure of these joint 
committees m the State, the most important being: — 

1 These committees were imposed under legislative compulsion 
and not organised voluntarily by various employers. Therefore they 
failed to develop initiative and interest of various parties In their 
working and to create an atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation 

2. There were many inherent defects in the provisions relating 
to works committees. — 

(a) The jurisdiction of these committees extended to all types 
of matters including those which are usually appropriate 
for collective bargaining like hours of work, wages, etc. 

(b) The authority of these committees was not clearly defined. 
It was not known whether their jurisdiction was advisory, 
supervisory or administrative. 

(c) Again as under the provision of the Notification only one 
committee was to be organised in each establishment irres- 
pective of the number of employees, it failed to establish 
direct contacts between the workers m the lower levels 
and the management 

3. Illiteracy and ignorance "of the working masses in the State 
also have been an important cause for the failure of works com- 
mittees. They know very little about their work, workshop or their 
problems and requirements. Their knowledge of the working and 
contribution of joint committees m harmonising relations is meagre. 
Under such circumstances the workmen’s representatives fail to take 
an effective part in the proceedings of works committees. 

4 Absence of representative trade unions in many concerns was 
yet another cause for the failure of works committees. Trade union 
movement in U.P. is still in its infancy. A large number of workers 
are not union-conscious. Due to absence of union backing workers’ 
representatives could not meet management’s representatives on 
equal footing. 
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5 Union rivalry, sometimes, made the formation and working of 
these joint committees quite impossible 

6 Non-cooperation and unsympathetic attitude of the lower exe- 
cutives, supervisors and top management also contributed consider- 
ably towards the failure of works committees These managerial 
personnel were afraid that these committees might take away their 
powers and rights 

The Second Five Year Plan of India again emphasised the need 
for greater workers’ association with the management in order to 
infuse harmony and good-will in management — employee relations 
The matter was accordingly discussed in the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference, 1957 and accepted m principle Since then the Govern- 
ment of India has been trying to induce and encourage employers to 
introduce it voluntarily according to accepted principles in their 
own interest and in the interest of the industry and the national 
economy. However, in Uttar Pradesh, it has been introduced, to a 
certain extent, only in Modi Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Modinagar. The agreement between that mill and their workers’ 
union provides for the formation of central and departmental joint 
committees Schemes are also being worked out for introducing it 
in the Government Precision Instruments Factory, Lucknow and 
the Government Cement Factory, Churk. 

Important Pre-requisites 

The success of any scheme of labour participation in manage- 
ment depends on the sincerity of purpose, mutual confidence and 
understanding and willingness on the part of the parties to cooperate 
Being a matter of human relations worker association should be 
voluntary and in-built rather than introduced by external pressure 
or legislation However, certain broad principles should be laid down 
for general guidance and to ensure certain amount of uniformity in 
systems adopted by various undertakings 

What is more essential is a change in the attitude of the parties 
towards each other Management must not regard it as an agency 
which would undermine its own authority. Workers’ association with 
the management will educate them in management’s viewpoint, re- 
move much of the distrust and ensure full support to any managerial 
action On the other hand, trade unions should not regard joint 
machinery as their rival In fact trade unions and joint committees 
arc neither alternatives nor competitors of each other The former 
have to make a definite contribution by providing necessary educa- 
tion to workers in effective participation, its role and essentials 

For an active worker participation, a complete knowledge of the 
work, workshops and its problems, is also needed on the part of the 
workers Unless a worker is acquainted with the technique and 
equipment of production of his undertaking, its financial standing 
and its special needs and problems, he can neither suggest any im- 
provement in the working and management of the enterprise nor 
can he take an active part in joint discussions around the table 

Proper education and training of workers, technical staff and 
lower executives in participation and cooperation is yet another pre- 
requisite for the success of worker participation m management. 
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Training of workers, therefore, should not be confined merely to 
instructions as how to perform one’s job best but also as how to 
participate most effectively in the working of the enterprise Train- 
ing of technical staff, lower executives and immediate bosses must 
help them to change their outlook and behaviour, treat their men 
with respect and humanly and infuse m them cooperative spirit and 
sympathetic attitude 

Besides training, what is more important is proper communica- 
tion While training prepares the background for active participa- 
tion, proper communication supplies adequate information regarding 
the firm, its policies and problems Real interest in participation can 
only be generated when workers are promptly communicated the 
outcome of such a collaboration The firm’s policies and problems 
results of joint deliberations and annual accounts should be widely 
publicised within the firm and comments invited to make workers 
feel as real partners Tather than passive tools of production 
Three Phases of Worker Participation 

The association of labour with the management may take more 
than one form The degrees of participation and the forms adopted 
by different countries depend on the general consciousness of em- 
ployers and employees, state of trade unionism, type of its leadership, 
quality of labour-capital relations and circumstances in each coun- 
try 

The most common method of associating labour with manage- 
ment in most of the industrially advanced countries is by inviting 
workers’ suggestions It is like a direct democracy in which all 
workers participate in administration of the factory by offering free 
criticism and effective suggestions Whenever any plan is devised or 
vital changes are contemplated m management, techniques and pro- 
duction, such a scheme is widely publicised and workers’ suggestions 
are asked Iot Workers' suggestions are even invited for improving 
day to day working of the concern, its production, techniques and 
policy Thus it enables workers to clear up their grievances and mis- 
understanding Management is informed of the inconveniences and 
the requirements of the working masses If the attitude of the fore- 
men, dilapidated machinery, inadequate rest intervals, bad and in- 
sanitary conditions or outdated managerial policies are responsible 
for workers’ discontent, indiscipline and non-cooperation, the manage- 
ment is told so For, convenience of the workers, suggestion boxes 
are placed near at hand Suggestions are collected and scrutinised by 
the management and are periodically placed before the joint com- 
mittees formed for the purpose. They are then referred to expert 
committees for judging their effectiveness If found to be satisfactory 
they are given a trial for sometime and if useful adopted to benefit 
the employees and the enterprise. Those, whose suggestions are 
adopted, are adequately rewarded as a token of their knowledge and 
experience If any suggestion is found not very useful, the reason 
thereof is promptly communicated to the person concerned. The very 
fact that these suggestions are given prompt attention and adequate 
rewards encourage workers to extend their unreserved cooperation 
and loyalty 

Another device popular in different countries for effective worker 
participation has been the formation of worker-management joint 
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committees These committees provide opportunities to the represen- 
tatives of labour and capital to sit around a table and discuss matters 
of common interest They also provide a regular and direct channel 
of communication between workers and management and vice-versa 
The organisation, size and jurisdiction of these committees vary from 
country to country according to the method of their establishment 
and consciousness of the workers and employers In some countries 
these are only advisory while in other supervisory and executive 
functions have also been attached for making participation more 
effective. Such an association enables workers to become more conv 
cious, responsible and considerate to managerial view point and helps 
in easing tension and suspicion 

In a few countries workers have also been represented on the 
Management Board to make the participation more effective and 
fruitful. The method of appointment of Labour Directors and their 
rights differ from country to country 

Set up Recommended 

Labour participation being a new experiment in India we should 
count on the experience gained m other countries in its working 
and adopt it to our own conditions and needs While we can make 
use of the first two, viz , workers’ suggestions and joint councils, the 
time is not ripe for the appointment of labour directors Management 
is a technical work and requires knowledge and experience which 
labour representatives on the Management Board cannot ordinarily 
be expected to possess under the present Indian circumstances Even 
the Joint collaboration should not be started at once but in gradual 
stages. In the first instance it must be introduced in some under- 
takings selected according to the criteria laid down by the sub- 
committee of the Indian Labour Conference on worker participation 
Its scope should be gradually increased with the accumulation of 
knowledge and experience in its working 

The organisation of joint committees will vary according to the 
size of the workforce in each establishment In a concern with only 
a few workers, all employees may effectively collaborate in joint 
deliberations. In a firm of moderate size one joint committee may be 
enough to associate labour with management But in a large establish- 
ment it should be established at all levels — the shop-level, the de- 
partment level and the factory-level It should be like a federal type 
of democracy At the shop level, joint committees should deal vvith 
particular problems m each shop and regulate day to day work.ng 
At the department level they should coordinate the work of shop 
joint committee in each department and deal with specific depart- 
mental problems The joint committees at the factory level, like the 
Central parliament should form the Apex and pay attention mainly 
to policy matters, lay down procedure, assign work to different type 
of committees and coordinate the work of various departmental com- 
mittees. Each committee whether at shop-level, department-level 
or factory’ level should be complete in itself and specific func- 
tions should be allotted to each in order to avoid confusion 

The committees, however, mav not be in a position to deal with 
matters requiring expert opinion For speedy disposal of technical 
matters, therefore, sub-committees should be established. Standing 
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sub-committees are more suitable for matters of continuing interest 
like safety and accidents prevention, canteen operation, etc., while 
for other specific matters ad-hoc sub-committees may be set up. These 
sub-committees should have equal representatives of both employers 
and employees who should be given power to co-opt certain experts 

The size of the joint committees will also depend on the size of 
the establishment introducing labour association with management. 
However it should neither be too large to become unwieldy nor very 
small to frustrate the very object. The Labour-Management Coopera- 
tion Seminar, 1958, recommended that the total strength of such com- 
mittees should not exceed 12 and should not be less than 6. However, 
the appropriate strength of a departmental committee would be 6 
to 8 while that o£ a shop committee 4 to 6 Workmen's representatives 
on these committees should be workers themselves. However, in joint 
committees at the factory-level a certain number of outsiders may be 
permitted but their number in no case should exceed two 

The objective of labour-management cooperation cannot be 
achieved without the association of technical and supervisory staff 
and junior executives with the Joint Consultation machinery. In fact 
these are, the people who deal direct with the workers. Even there 
should be no objection if the workers choose to be represented in 
these committees by junior executives and their immediate bosses. 
Such a representative due to experience and knowledge of the work- 
ing and problems of the enterprise would be able to take active part 
in the proceedings of these committees, promote common interest and 
protect labour from exploitation. 

Employers’ representatives on these committees should be nomi- 
nated by the management while those of workers at the lowest level, 
ie, in shop committees should be directly elected by workers by 
secret ballot and in department and factory joint committees by their 
representatives in shop and department committees respectively. The 
cooperation of representative trade unions would be very useful at 
such a juncture These unions would help in the successful function- 
ing of these bodies by educating workers in their working, getting 
suitable personnel selected for the purpose and rendering valuable 
guidance to workers’ representatives in these matters. Thus, in order 
to gam the support of representative unions they must be recognised 
forthwith Only the nominees of the recognised unions should be 
allowed to contest committee elections while all workers should be 
allowed to vote. 

The functions of the joint committees, in the first instance, should 
only be advisory and should embrace discipline, recruitment, trans- 
fers and promotions, lay-offs, retrenchment and dismissals, moderni- 
sation and rationalisation, etc Such an association, m the beginning 
would educate the management and the workers in the working of 
the joint machinery and help develop sound traditions and inspire 
greater confidence and understanding. Gradually these committees 
should also be given, some supervisory and executive rights over 
certain less important managerial functions as: 

(i) Administration of welfare measures. 

(li) Supervision of safety measures. 

(m) Operation of vocational training and apprenticeship, 
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(iv) Preparation of schedules and working hours and breaks 
and of holidays. 

(v) Payment of rewards for valuable suggestions received 
from employees, etc 

It should also extend to supervision of disbursement of wages 
and salaries, job-analysis and drawing up of standing orders 

However, matters of collective bargaining should be excluded 
from the sphere of these committees Therefore, in order to avoid 
confusion the management and the recognised unions should lay 
down in clear words as to which subjects are to be covered by each 
of them. 

Adequate information regarding the working, management and 
finances of the establishment is the very basis of worker participa- 
tion. Therefore, workers should be provided with all such informa- 
tion except what is likely to prejudice the concern’s competitive 
position Effective association of workers with the management will, 
thus, pave the way for better understanding, increased productivity 
and harmonious functioning of the industry. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT, 1948 
DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1959* 

1. Quarterly reports on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, are received in the Bureau regularly from the State Govern- 
ments, Union Territories and the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) On the basis of information contained in these reports, the 
Bureau has been publishing half-yearly reviews (Quarterly reviews 
prior to the year 1958) in the Indian Labour Gazette. This review for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1959 has been prepared accordingly 
The reports for both the quarters have not been received from the 
Government of Assam and this review, therefore, does not cover the 
working of the Act m the State of Assam 

2 Furatton and Reutsion of Minimum Wages- 
During the half-year ending June 1959, minimum rates of wages 
were fixed or revised for some scheduled employments by the Central 
Government and by the Governments of BihaT, Bombay, Delhi, 
Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan and U P. Details are given in Statement 
No. I at pages 416 — 125 and are briefly enumerated below — 

The Central Government have fixed minimum wages for Agri- 
cultural labour employed in the Central Mechanised Farm, Suratgarh 
(Rajasthan) and revised minimum wages fixed previously for certain 
categories of workers employed in the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi, Central Vegetable Breeding Station. Kulu Valley, 
Punjab, Central Potato Research Institute, Patna, All-India Radio, 
Indore, Tanneries and Leather Manufactories under the Ministry of 
Defence, Central Water and Power Commission, Khadakwasla, Films 
Division, Bombay and CP.WD at Ajmer, Delhi and in UP. 

»imiUr Review for the hslf-rrar ending 31 st December, 1033 was published in the April. 
*9.*91»uo of the Indisn Labour Gazette. 
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The Bihar Government fixed minimum wage-rates for Agricul- 
tural labour in the districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran whereas the 
Government of Bombay fixed minimum wages for employment in 
Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing Operations in Mines in the 
Saurashtra area and for Shops and Commercial Establishments other 
than those covered under any other entries in Schedule I of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for the whole State of Bombay. In Delhi 
Territory minimum wages fixed earlier for employement in Stone 
Breaking and Stone Crushing Operations were revised The Madras 
Government also fixed/revised the minimum wages for the following 
scheduled employments. Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manu- 
factory, Rice Flour or Dal Mills and Oil Mills. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the minimum rates of wages, which were revised previously by the 
Government for employments m Rice, Flour and Dhal Mills; Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills; Local Authority, 
Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations and 
Public Motor Transport, came into force from the 1st January 1959, 
bringing about thereby uniformity in respect of these employments 
in the reorganised State of Madhya Pradesh. In Punjab, minimum 
wages were fixed for units having less than 10,000 spindles in the 
case of Cotton Textiles and less than 5,000 spmdles in the case of 
Woollen Textiles As regards Rajasthan, minimum wages were fixed 
for several scheduled employments viz , Rice, Flour and Dhal Mills; 
Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments; Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory; Oil Mills; Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or m Building Operations; Stone Breaking or 
Stone Crushing; Mica Works (including those relating to Mica Mines) 
and Public Motor Transport Wages have been fixed for employees 
of the Development Board, Kanpur and the Improvement Trusts 
throughout the State of U P. 

The Government of West Bengal published in the Government 
Gazette, proposals to fix the minimum rates of wages payable to 
employees engaged in the Bone-Mill Industry and for employment 
in Agriculture in the whole State of West Bengal (excepting the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts in which minimum wages were 
already fixed) 

3. Committees and Boards set up under the Act : 

During the half-year under review. Advisory Committees to 
revise minimum rates of wages continued to have their deliberations 
in Andhra Pradesh m respect of the vanous scheduled employments 
viz , Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments, Rice 
Flour and Dhal Mills, Oil Mills, Local Authority, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads and Building Operations, Stone Breaking and 
Stone Crushing, Mica Works, Public Transport, Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactories and Agriculture In the State of Mysore, Advisory 
Committees were constituted with a view to advising the Government 
on the fixation/revision of minimum wages in respect of the follow- 
ing employments Rice Mills, Flour Mills, Dhal Mills and Oil Mills, 
Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Road Construction or 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Tanneries 
or Leather Manufactory, Plantations, Public Motor Transport, Local 
Authoritv and Agriculture. Committees set up previously for revising 
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minimum wages in the State of Orissa have submitted their recom- 
mendations, which are under the consideration of the State Govern- 
ment. The Revision Committee set up in Rajasthan for the Agricul- 
tural employment submitted its report to the Government during 
the period under review. 

4 Employments added to the Schedule appended to the Act 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 27 of the Act. the 
Governments of Bihar, Punjab and Rajasthan have added certain 
employments to the schedule appended to the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, in order to fix minimum rates of wages in such employments 
Employments added during the period under review w ere those relat- 
ing to Printing Presses, Automobile Engineering Shops, Dam Con- 
struction and Irrigation Works and Brick Laying in the State of 
Bihar, Ayurvedic and Unam Pharmacies in Punjab and the Bone- 
Mill Industry in West Bengal The Government of Rajasthan was 
considering the inclusion of the following employments to the sche- 
dule to the Act Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Wool Clean- 
ing and Pressing Factories, Printing Presses and Gota Kinari Estab- 
lishments The West Bengal Government published in the State 
Gazette its intention to include the Cinema Industry to the Schedule 
to the Act. 


5 Exemption granted 

Under Section 26 of the Minimum Wages Act, the appropriate 
Governments are authorised to grant for special reasons exemptions 
from the provisions of the Act for a specified period to all or any class 
of employees engaged in any scheduled employment or to an\ locality 
where a scheduled employment is carried on. The details of such 
exemptions granted by the various State Governments during the 
half-year under review are given below 


The Government of Bombay exempted certain Categories of 
employees like the part-time employees, apprentices, etc , employed 
in Local Authorities. Shops and Commercial Establishments. Cotton 
Ginning and Cotton Pressing Factories, Printing, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations, for varying periods 
from certam/all provisions of the Act In Delhi, exemptions were 
granted from Sections 13 and 14 of the Act relating to weekly day 
of rest and overtime to Municipal staff attached to the Cattle ponds 
and maternity and Child Welfare Centres, who have been allotted 
residential accommodation in the piecincts of their places of duty, 
lor a further period of one year fiom the 1st July, 1959 In Mysore, 
employees employed on a part-time basis in fire-fighting services and 
>n regulating the water supply for any Local Authority in the Bombay 
area were exempted from certain provisions of the Act for a period 
of two years, with effect from the 1st April, 1959; chowkidars em- 
ployed by the v Belgaum Municipality at the Guest House, Konukai- 
gaui, Belgaum district were also exempted from the provisions of 
Section 13(a) and 14 of the Act. 


6. Enforcement of the Act- 

„ n U " d ^ r Section 19 of the Act, the appropriate Governments have 
appointed Inspectors to enforce the various provisions of the Act 
«ules made thereunder The number of inspections made, irre- 
gularities detected and prosecutions launched b ythe Inspectors in 
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the Central Sphere Undertakings and in the different States during 
the half-year ending June, 1959 are given in the following State- 
ment No II — 


Statement No. II 


JVo of Inspections Made, Irregularities Detected and Prosecutions 
Launched during the Half-year ending June, 1959 



Central Undertakings/State 

No of 
Inspections 

No of 
Irregularities 
detected 

No. of 

launched 

1 

Central Sphere Undertakings . 

3,052 

7,043 

12 

2 

Andhra . . . . 

2,488 

62 


3 

Bihar .... 

5,331 

803 


4 

Bombay 

3.001 

2,010 

73 

fl 

Kerala 

4,800 

725 

15 

(p 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,224 

1,107 

40 

7 

Madras .... 

5,815 

1,005 

3 

8 

Mysore 

1,455 

10 

1 

'1 

Orissa 

320 

324 

0 

10 

Punjab 

3.T20 

174 

33 

11 

Itajaslhan . 

310 

85 

2 

12 

Uttar Pradesh 

G,310 

4,044 

0 

13 

West Bengal 

N A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

14 

Delhi Territory 

1,01b 

1,081 

102 


lutdl* 

41,700 

21,031 

305 


N A — means not awuluUc. 
* — Excluding West Bengal 


On the basis of figures furnished by the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner (Central) and twelve State Governments, it will be seen that 
during the period under review, 41,700 inspections were made, 21,031 
irregularities were detected and 305 prosecutions were launched for 
the infringement of the provisions of the Act and Rules The contra- 
ventions were in respect of non-payment of minimum wages fixed, 
non-maintenance of registers and records, non-display of notices and 
abstracts of the Act and Rules, non-issue of wage-slips and wage- 
cards, hours of work and weekly holidays, etc The largest number 
of inspections (6.519) were made in Uttar Pradesh, 7,943 irregularities 
were detected in the Central Sphere Undertakings and the Delhi 
Territory launched the largest number of prosecutions, numbering 
102, during the half-year ending June, 1959. 
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t. Rules framed, etc,: 

Certain amendments were made to the Minimum Wages Rules 
by the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Orissa and Punjab. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the Minimum Wages (Madhya Pradesh Amend* 
ment) Act, 1959 was passed and the State Government published in 
the Official Gazette the Madhya Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules, 1959 
The Government of Mysore also published m the Gazette the 
Minimum Wages Rules applicable to the re-orgamsed State of Mysore 
Draft proposals for amending certain Rules in the Kerala Minimum 
Wages Rules have been published by the Kerala Government in the 
Gazette. 

8. Difficulties experienced and suggestions made 

Certain difficulties were experienced by the State Governments 
in the working of the Act and some have made suggestions to over- 
come the difficulties encountered The problems faced by certain 
State Governments and suggestions made are mentioned briefly in 
the following paragraphs 

Bombay— An application was filed by the Government of 
Bombay and employers of Bidi factories in the High Court of Bombay 
at Nagpur for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court against the 
decision of that Court on the State Notification revising the minimum 
rates of wages fixed under the Act for Bidi workers m the Vidarbha 
region of the Bombay State leave was granted to both the parties 
with the result that the revised wages were not being paid to Bidi 
makers in that region, most of whom stay in interior villages and 
are employed through Bidi Contractors or Thekedars This Govern- 
ment also pointed out that it is difficult to show in the registers and re- 
cords, details of working houis of out-workers employed in the Bidi 
Industry as the employer is not expected to know their actual work- 
ing hours. Difficulty was also experienced in enforcing minimum 
wages in Road Construction and Building Opetations in certain areas 
The Government suggested that a clearance certificate from the 
Minimum Wages Inspector may be insisted upon in respect of works 
carried out by the P.W.D and Municipalities before finally passing 
the bills of contractors, as such a system is reported to be followed 
in respect of works undertaken on behalf of the CP.WD and M E.S. 

Delhi — Difficulties u ere experienced by the Government of Delhi 
in the enforcement of the Act mostly in the case of Building Opera- 
tions and Road Construction and Public Motor Transport employ- 
ments. In the case of Building Operations, the difficulty related to 
the observance of paid weekly holidays, especially in the case of 
daily-rated employees In the case of private Construction Work, the 
inspectorate staff were faced with considerable difficulty in cariying 
out inspections, as the work is usually distributed to a number of 
petty contractors who, in a majority of the cases, do not maintain 
any registers or records and work themselves along with workers 
employed by them. In most of the cases, such petty contractors are 
uneducated and are not conversant with the Labour Laws As regards 
the employment in Public Motor Transport, difficulty was felt in the 
course of checking the observance of working hours, weekly holidays 
and overtime working m the case of drivers and cleaners employed 
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on goods trucks who ply on inter-state routes In the case of small em- 
ployers who own only one truck or taxi, it was found difficult to 
check their records, as they have no fixed office or work-spot where 
inspection could be earned out 

Madhya Pradesh — In Madhya Pradesh, difficulty was experienced 
in the categorisation of employees as skilled and semi-skilled in 
assessing the wage-rates of different classes of employees m certain 
scheduled employments like the Rice, Flour and Dhal Mills, Oil 
Mills, Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or in 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing. 

Mysore— The inspectors m charge of the work m Agricultural 
employment in Mysore continued to experience difficulty in enforcing 
the Act owing to the fact that most of the Agricultural employers 
and employees, being illiterate, were not conversant with the provi- 
sions of the Act and Rules framed under the Act The Inspectors were, 
therefore, still spending much time in educating the employers and 
employees about their rights and obligations under the Act It was 
also reported by some of the Inspectors that many employers pay 
less than the minimum rates of wages fixed, but obtain signatures of 
the employees for higher emoluments. The employees, being afraid 
of victimisation gave false statements when questioned and the ins- 
pectors are helpless on such occasions The Mysore Government, 
therefore, feels that only strong Trade-Union movement can bring 
relief to these Agricultural employees. 

It was also found difficult to enforce the provisions of the Act 
to employees m Road Construction and Building Operations, Stone 
Breaking and Stone Crushing, as the work is given to contractors 
who do not employ direct labour, but entrust the work to sub- 
contractors They do not maintain registers nor pay the employees 
in accordance with the wages fixed for this employment. In the 
absence of records, it became difficult to investigate complaints and 
verify old claims of the employees 

Onssa — Difficulties were experienced in the enforcement of the 
Act and Rules in the State Transport Services in Orissa, which are 
governed by the Rules for all Government Servants in the State, 
and also in the case of Road Construction and Building Operations, 
the latter due to their casual and irregular nature of work and as 
they are scattered throughout the State 

Punjab — The Punjab Government experienced paucity of field 
and ministerial office for the proper enforcement of minimum wages 
and other provisions of the Act 

Rajasthan—’ The Rajasthan Government iee\s that the Rhteraey 
of employers stood m the way of maintaining proper registers and 
records for employments covered under Schedule I appended to the 
Act and the ignorance and docility of the employees also was a barrier 
in the actual implementation of the different provisions of the Act. 
In the case of Agricultural employment, the size of the industry, in- 
adequate machinery for enforcement of the Act, payment m kind, 
blind faith in dogmas and traditional thinking and fragmentation of 
land holdings created a number of difficulties 

West Bengal — In West Bengal, it was observed that firms were 
not maintaining registers as required under the Minimum Wages Act 
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and Rules Complaints of non-payment of minimum wages in the 
Bidi industry and Tanneries were reported from certain areas Diffi- 
culty in respect of enforcement of the revised wages m all the 
Municipalities, except Calcutta and Howrah, arose as the> pleaded 
inability to give effect to the notified wages without financial assist- 
ance from Government. The question ol financial assistance to the 
Municipalities was taken up by Government for consideration The 
West Bengal Government considers that the number of whole-time 
Inspectors is inadequate, having regard to the number of establish- 
ments coveied under the Act 


A REVIEW OF THE REPORTS OF THE PARTICIPANTS REPRE- 
SENTING INDIA IN INTETRNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION TRAINING COURSE ON MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 
HELD AT COPENHAGEN (DENMARK) IN AUGUST, 1956 

The International Labour Oigamsation under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Danish Government and the International Social Security 
Association, arranged a training course on Mutual Benefit Societies 
in Copenhagen in August 1956 The object of the training course was 
to give the participants from the underdeveloped countries the oppor- 
tunity to study the Danish Healtn Insurance Scheme, run on a volun- 
tary and mutual aid basis in older to enable them to consider the 
possibility of applying the pi maple ot co-operation in health insurance 
m their respective countries This review is based on the reports of 
the following participants from India Sarvashn K. N Nambiar, S 
Raghavan, N B Chatterji. D R Sharma, S K Wadhawan and Inder 
Singh. 

The Danish Health Insurance Scheme, according to the Reports, 
incorporates the principle of voluntarism The most important charac- 
teristic of the Danish mutual aid system is that it originated from the 
people who sought protection against sickness and want Later on, the 
constitution of the country assuied assistance to every citizen in case 
of need provided he satisfied ceitain conditions 

The public sickness Insurance is earned out through two types of 
sickness Insurance funds, viz sick clubs, which are State approved, 
State supported and are open to persons of small means and “conti- 
nuation funds”, which are only State-supervised and cover well-to-do 
persons whose income exceeds a ceitain limit Both, the sick clubs 
and continuation funds, are non-prolit making and private institutions. 
There are nearly 1 GOO sick clubs, generally one for each local district 
—commune and a total of 18 continuation funds, one for each country. 
Besides active members, the sick clubs and continuation funds have 
passive members who pay only a symbolic contribution but do not 
receive any benefits The scheme covers 98 per cent — 89 per cent as 
active members and 9 per cent as passive members — of the total popu- 
lation of the country The sick clubs are required by law to provide 
the following benefits to their members — 

(i) Free consultation with and domiciliary visits by, general 
medical practitioners in the event of sickness, 

(n) Free hospital treatment m municipal or State hospitals, 
public mental hospitals and approved T.B. hospitals; 



(m) Supply of vital and prescribed medicines at concessional 
rates, 

(iv) Daily cash benefits during illness to compensate the loss in 
earnings, 

(v) Maternity services, including midwifery, medical attend- 
ance and daily cash benefit, and 

(vi) Death benefit 

Certain other benefits, which are given optionally by the sick 
clubs on payment of additional contributions include — ( 1 ) specialist 
treatment ( 11 ) Dental care, (in) Treatment in Convalescent homes, (iv) 
Home nursing, (v) Physiotherapy, (vi) Radiotherapy, (vii) Supply of 
surgical appliances and spectacles at concessional rates and (viii) 
house-keepers service when the housewife is ill For the purpose of 
providing medical care to all the members through general medical 
practitioners, the Federation of sick clubs has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Association of private Medical Practitioners- 

In case of continuation funds, none of the benefits is required to 
be provided by law While the sick clubs guarantee free medical 
treatment to their members, the continuation funds reimburse a part 
of the expenses incurred by the members on their treatment. 

The main source of income of sick clubs is the contribution paid 
by members, constituting 70 per cent of the total income Direct 
subsidies from the State or communes account for another 24 per cent, 
while the balance of 6 per cent is received as the refund of funeral 
benefits by the State The smaller sick clubs are run wholly by un- 
paid office bearers and the office of such clubs is generally located in 
the house of the President or the Secretary or one of its members. 
The bigger sick clubs appoint paid workers and have their offices in 
rental buildings or in the buildings owned by themselves. 

Apart from the benefits of health insurance, there are certain 
other benefits provided by the clubs Special risks resulting in tempo- 
rary or permanent disablement or cessation of income are covered 
separately bv unemployment insurance, accident insurance, invalidity 
insurance and old age pensions Whereas the unemployment insurance 
is voluntary m principle the invalidity insurance is contributory and 
compulsory for all members of sick clubs The Financial responsibility 
for accident insurance is legally placed entirely on the employer. The 
cost of old age pensions is met by the State and eligibility for the 
same is conditional on the active membership of the sick clubs. The 
Municipalities and State Governments provide for the rehabilitation 
of persons who are insane mentally deficient, crippled, blind, deaf, 
etc They also provide assistance when the insurance benefits have 
expired or when the person concerned is not insured. 

The successful working of the sick clubs and insurance funds is 
due to the confidence and trust of the people in it There is, however, 
no integrated agency to cover the entire population and separate 
contributions are required for benefits like invalidity insurance, un- 
employment insurance, etc 

There is a divergence of opinion among the Indian participants 
on the question whether the mutual benefit scheme should be intro- 
duced in India voluntarily oi compulsorily Whereas Sarvashri Nam- 
biar and Raghavan favour the former, Sarvashri Chatterji and Sharma 
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have advocated the latter on the lines of all European countries except 
Denmark, on the ground of expediency in the face of people’s age old 
dependence on the Government for medical care, etc 

Certain participants, viz . Sarvashri Chatterji, Sharma and 
Wadhawan have suggested that in view of the existing facilities in 
the form of doctors, nurses etc, the conditions are more favourable 
for initiating the scheme of health insurance in the urban areas Shri 
Nambiar has, on the contrary, favour ed the starting of the scheme in 
the villages where the need lor such Societies is the most Shri 
Wadhawan has furthei suggested that for starting the scheme in the 
urban areas arrangements may be made with the general practitioners 
on the basis of capitation fee per family After gaining some experi- 
ence, the mutual benefit societies in a city, district or a state can 
combine together to form a federation, at which stage the question 
of further improvements and extension of benefits may be considered 
According to Shti Nambiar a lew pilot societies may be started 
in some selected villages under the National Extension and Commu- 
nity Development Programmes The village institutions like pancha- 
yats and co-opcrativcs can piofilably be utilised in the initiation of the 
scheme. These pilot societies should, in the first instance, provide only 
medical care during sickness, accident and maternity and with the 
success of the experiment their scope may be extended to other 
aspects, eg, crop insurance, cattle insurance, etc These societies may 
be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act 

There has almost been a consensus of opinion among them that 
the mutual benefit societies should, to start with, confine their activi- 
ties to providing limited benefits in kind consisting of medical care, 
maternity caie and care of childicn Other aids like rehabilitation 
benefits or special benefits such as home nursing house keepers’ ser- 
vices etc should be left out In view of the low economic level of the 
population, the contribution by members should be kept low and 
the Government should meet the rest of the cost 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (COMPULSORY NOTIFICA- 
TION OF VACANCIES) ACT, 1959 
The above Act has been published in the Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary for general information The mam provisions of the Act were 
published in June, 1959 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (CENTRAL) 
RULES. 1957 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act 1947 the Central Government has further amended the 
above rules The latest amendment relates to the substitution of clause 
(g) of rule 2 by another, which pi escribes that in relation to an indus- 
try not coveted by sub-clause (u) and carried on by or under the 
authority of a Department of the Central or a State Government the 
officer m charge of the industrial establishment will be the ‘employer’ 
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DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE ORISSA PAYMENT OF WAGES 
RULES, 1936 

The Government of Orissa propose to amend the above Rules by 
bringing them m conformity with the Central Rules as a result of the 
amendment of the Act The draft amendments have been published 
in the State Gazette for information and will be taken into considera- 
tion on or after the 20th January, 1960 

[State Labour Deptt. Notification No. IW-44/59.9l97/Lab, 
dated the 26th September, 1959] 


(1) THE RAJASTHAN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (COSTS 
AND FEES) RULES, 1959 

(2) THE RAJASTHAN TRADE UNION REGULATIONS, 1959 
The Government of Rajasthan have framed the above Rules and 
Regulations and have published them in the State Gazette for general 
information The mam provisions contained therein were published 
in the August and March 1958 issues of the Indian Labour Gazette 
respectively 

[(l) Notification No Fl(6)/Lab57, dated the 15th June, 1959 
(n) Notification No Fl(76)/Lab /57, dated the 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1959— Rajasthan State Gazette, September 10, 
1959] 


DECISION 

“ANY DISPUTE WHICH ARISES BETWEEN THE EMPLOYER 
AND THE LEGAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DECEASED 
EMPLOYEE REGARDING THE MATTER OF COMPENSATION 
OR WAGES PAYABLE TO THE DECEASED CANNOT BE 
REGARDED AS AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN AN 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE.” 

The above observation was made by the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur in an appeal filed by an employer against the order passed by 
the District Industrial Court, Wardha, bringing the legal representa- 
tive of the employee on record in place of the petitioner employee 
who died during the pendency of the proceedings before the Lower 
Court The facts of the case were as below — 

The father of the respondent was an employee of the appellant 
Mill Company, and he was retired with effect from 1st February, 
1949 The employee made an application for his reinstatement on the 
grounds that the order of his retirement was contrary to the terms of 
the Textile Award known as Mangal Murti Award. The employee, 
however, died during the pendency of the proceedings in the Lower 
Court The present respondent, son of the deceased, applied for substi- 
tution as applicant and continuance of the proceedings The Lower 
Court allowed the application The State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
however set aside the order of the Lower Court on the grounds that 
there was nothing in the definition of the term ‘employee’ as given in 
the C P and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, to suggest 
that it includes the legal representative of the deceased employee and 
also that a dispute between an employer and the legal representative 
of a deceased employee cannot be regarded as an industrial dispute. 

I 
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LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— SEPTEMBER 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

( 1 ) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 10,108 i e. by 
4 6 per cent At the end of the month, the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Registers was 14 , 08,903 as against 13,77,096 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 31,807 i e by 2 3 per cent 
(n) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 3 6 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined m both the public and the private sector Of the 
total number of vacancies notified to the exchanges 88 3 
per cent were in the Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and Local Bodies The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges increased from 7,673 
during the previous month to 7,743 during the month under 
review le by 09 per cent. 

(in) The particulars of 1,60.509 applicants as against 1 49.781 
during the previous month were forwarded for the available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during September 1959 was 23 982 as compared to 24,070 in 
August 1959, thus tecordmg a decline of 0 4 per cent 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following t able 



i SepUmbei 1 

invi 

*1030* 

Registration* .... 

228417 1 

2 11,300 

Number of Applicants on the Live Registers . . 

14 01 003 ' 

11.7 1,090 

Number of Employer* Utiluinp the .Vrvicc« of the F at piny- 
ment Exclinnges. 

7 741 

7,(>73 

Vacancies Notified 

33 403 

34,750 

Placemen!? Effected ...... 

23 0(>2 

| 24 070 


(b) Closures — Information on closuies supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 17 closures in 6 of which 
340 workers were affected, as against 64 closures affecting 1,447 
workers in 50 cases in the preceding month. Of the 17 closures, 4 were 
due to financial difficulty, 3 to loss in business and one each to end of 
season, repair of building and removal of machinery The reasons for 
the other closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchments — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 13 units affecting 267 workers In the previous 
month, retrenchments were reported from 36 units affecting 2.350 
workers. The main reasons for retrenchment during the month under 
review were non-availability of raw material, shortage of work and 
closure of departments. 
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(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information 3 units laid oil 
67 workers mainlj due to shortage of work 

(e) .Employment m New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 25 new factories were 
registered m 5 of which 101 workers were proposed to be employed. 
In Andhra 13 factories re-opened after closure providing employment 
to 268 workers 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports received 
from the States do not show' any significant variation in the emplo}'- 
ment situation 

Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
Labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, rectified. Re- 
course to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross violations or 
against habitual defaulters The Table below show's the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of September 1959. under the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts m the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Unions 
registered etc, under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are given 
in a separate Table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs 

Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions Launched, etc , under 
certain Labour Laws in September 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 


State/Umon 

Territories 

Under the 
Factories Act 

Under the 
Payment > 

if 

Under the 
Minimum j 

Wages Act 1 

Under the 
Shops and 
, Commercial Es- 
tablishments 
Acts 


to 

<m| 

w 

(»> 

(&) 

to 

to 

(6) | 

to 

to 

to 

to 


520 j 

46 , 

46 

320 





_ 

22 

388 

110 















28 1 




34 



11 i 



, 69 1 



Bombavf 

1.212 

187 

175 

90 



195 



774 


1 — 


308 

14 : 

6 

83 



544 

2 1 


2,339 j 



Madhva Pra- i 

197 i 










410 


desht 












55 


786 

39 


1,363 

1 


1,234 

* 

i 

53,572 

CO 


118 


- 




50 S 



14,034 | 

320 


Uttar Pradesh 

415 

30 

13 

212 



1.375 



1 6.054 

40 


Delhi' 







382 

33 j 

6 

! 2,283 ! 



T ”P“‘ 



1“ 

1 

— 1 

— 1 

7 

— 1 

— 

i ' 





•Union Territories. 
tlnfoTOltion relates to August, 1959, 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during September 1959 


St.i to Union Territories 

Registered 

Unions at the 

beginning of 
the month 

Xuh regia 
teied during 
the month 

Registrations 
cancelled 
during the 
month 

Registered 
Unions at 
the end of 
the month 

Andhra Fr j.de»h 

_ 

H 

1 

— 

Assam 

lMi 

5 

- 

191 

Bombivt • 

1,833 

22 

- 

1,877 

Kerala . . . 

- 

19 

- 

- 

Madh\& Pradesh f , 

347 

3 

- 

330 

Vidras .... 

1.000 

21 

09 , 

958 

Punjihf . 

492 

13 

8 

499 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,030 1 

9 

0 

1,033 

Delhi* .... 

- 

- 


- 

Tripura* 

31 


- 

31 


•Union Territories, 
t Information relates to August 1939 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakings whose Standing Orders were certifi- 
ed during September 1959 were as follows . —Andhra — 3, Madras — 2 
and Uttar Pradesh— 6. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

In Andhra a sum of Rs 18.052 38 was paid as compensation in 
respect of fatal cases and Rs 1,509 42 as compensation in respect of 
non-fatal cases. In Kerala the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation decided thirteen cases and an amount of Rs 4,814 88 was dis- 
bursed towards compensation In Madras, an amount of Rs 3,267 00 
was paid as compensation in respect of eleven fatal cases and a sum 
of Rs. 327 40 in respect of three permanent disablement cases In 
Delhi, out of a total of 40 cases arising out of awards and agreements 
the commission for workmen’s compensation disposed of seven cases 
during the month under review. 

Workers’ Education 

In Andhra, largely attended workers’ education classes were 
continued to be held at the factories situated in Hyderabad-Secunder- 
abad. These classes were held in four languages. 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at 4 labour welfare centres at Kanpur during the month under 
review. 

LP497DofLB— I 
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Labour Welfare 

In. Andhra welfare activities like indoor and outdoor games and 
cinema show s w ere held at different w elfare centres during the month 
under review' Sfeim-milk was distributed to children and expectant 
mothers m the different welfare centres. 

In Uttar Pradesh besides the usual welfare activities special pro- 
grammes were also organised during the month under review. 

In Delhi, the usual welfare activities were conducted in all the 
labour welfare centres. 

Industrial Housing 

In Uttar Pradesh, 45 houses were constructed under the various 
phases of the Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme thus bringing 
the total number of quarters constructed under all the six phases to 
20.727 at the end of August, 1959 Under the Sugar Housing Scheme, 
twelve more quarters were completed thus bringing the total number 
of quarters constructed up to the end of the month to 1,325 

In Delhi eligible Industrial workers were given possession of 
seven quarters in the Industrial Housing Colony, Najafgarh Road 
during the month under report The total number of houses so far 
occupied by qualified workers came to 1,205 and the number of houses 
lying vacant at the end of month was 157 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Andhra, the Standing Committee of the Andhra Pradesh Pro- 
ductivity Council and the 16th meeting of the State Coalfield Sub- 
Committee were held at Hyderabad during the month under review'. 

In Assam, the 14th sitting of the Standing Labour Committee 
held at Shillong discussed, among other things, non-payment of bonus 
contributions in respect of workers m certain tea gardens for 1956. 
interim increase in wages of plantation workers, payment of rice-cut 
compensation under the Supreme Court Award and the demend for 
abolition of contract system in Jothat Tea Co 

In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee for Engineering 
Industry at its meeting discussed matters such as the working of the 
sub-committee for staff, bonus for 1958, grant of annual increments 
and the closure of Madura Company and adopted resolutions in the 
matter The Coir Industrial Relations Council discussed the question 
of gratuity scheme and resolved that without affecting the settlement 
relating to retirement of workers, such of those cases where retrench- 
ment was proposed by the employers should be brought before the 

zmz 

In Madras , the monthly meeting of the State Housing Board 
reviewed the progress made in the various housing schemes under- 
taken by the Government The meeting of the Minimum Wages 
(State) Advisory Board considered the question of revision of Mini- 
mum rates of Wages for the employment m Mica Mines The first 
meeting of the State Evaluation and Implementation Committee dis- 
cussed subjects relating to the procedure to be followed in investigat- 
ing breaches of the Code of Discipline, preventive action to be taken 
before strikes, lockouts and closures, analysis of appeals pending 
the High Court and Supreme Court and Model Grievance Procedure. 
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In Delhtj the meeting of the Reconstituted Labour Advisory 
Board discussed among other things labour schemes proposed to be 
included in the Third Five Year Plan for the Union teiritory, sugges- 
tions regarding appointment of an exclusive court to expedite cases 
under various Acts, conferring jurisdiction on the Labour court to 
receive applications for computing all types of benefits accruing to 
workmen and the piovision of sufficient number of smaller plots for 
housing purposes in the Master Plan for Delhi 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that in September 1959, there were 62 fresh dis- 
putes In 54 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and mandays lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers involved was 17 401 in units normally employing 
35,083 workers The figures for the previous month were 98 fresh 
disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 89 disputes was 
47,999 in units normally employing 77,317 workers The number of 
disputes current at any time during the month was 71 In 63 of them 
the maximum number of workers involved was 26.822 in units nor- 
mally employing 48,473 workers The figures for the previous month 
were 141 current disputes, maximum number of workers involved m 
132 disputes 66,437 in units normally employing 1,00,548 workers The 
average number of workers involved in 63 current disputes during 
September, 1959 was 26,434 In the preceding month the average 
number of workers involved was 63,716 in 130 current disputes The 
man-days lost were 94,190 during September. 1959 and 3,96 789 during 
the preceding month The time-loss during September, 1958 and the 
monthly average time-loss during the year 1958 was 5,38 344 and 
6,49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes current at any 
time was 3 6 days during September, 1959 and 6 2 in the preceding 
month It may be mentioned that the figures given above for the 
months of August and September aie not strictlv comparable, as 
information relating to Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Orissa. Punjab Uttar Pradesh. West Bengal is not included 
m the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of returns. 

None of the disputes resulted in lock-out during the month of 
September, 1959. 

Sixty disputes terminated during the month of September. 1959 
Of these 50 lasted for not more than five days each and no dispute 
lasted for more than thirty days The workers were completely or 
Partially successful in 12 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 18 cases The results were indefinite in 17 
cases and not known in 13 cases Amonc the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned ‘Personnel’ in 22 cases and" ‘Wages and 

<« anCes ’ m H cases During the month under review, a time-loss 
of 4-, 259 man-days out of the total of 94,190 l e 44 9 per cent was 
accounted for bv tiie Manufacturing industry group Mining and 
Quarrying and. Electricity, Gas Water and Sanitary Services follow- 
ed next with time-losses of 25.204 and 18,141 man-days respectively 
ie -6.8 and 193 per cent, of the total Time-losses in other major 
groups of industries were comparatively low. By individual industries, 
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considerable time-loss was recorded in Iron and Steel (18,890 man- 
days) under the Manufacturing group, m Stone Quarrying Clay and 
Sand Pits (20,000 man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying Group 
and in Sanitary Services (18,111 man-days) under Electricity, Gas 
Water and Sanitary Services 

Bombay recorded a time-loss of 29,080 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
Andhra Raiasthan. Madras and Bihar with a time loss of 22,134; 
16,543, 10,883 and 6,629 man-days respectively. Compared to the pre- 
vious month, the time-loss increased only in Rajasthan by 7,013 man- 
days It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was 
nothing special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Nagarjunsagar Dam Quarry, Vijayapuri. Andhra 
(AIT.UC) reported earlier, came to an end on 6-9-1959, after conti- 
nuing for 23 days The strike caused a total time-loss of 92,000 man- 
days of which 20,000 were lost during the month under review. The 
strike in Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd , Kirkee (H.M S ) for recognition 
of Union and appointment of private arbitrators which had been 
continuing since 13th July 1959 was still in progress at the end of 
the month under review It caused a time-loss of 18,850 man-days 
and loss of Rs 64,755 in Wages during the month under review. The 
workers of Municipal Committee, Jaipur, struck work demanding 
fixation of wages, supply of uniform etc on the 25th August. 1959 
They, however, resumed work unconditionally on 12-9-1959. The 
strike accounted for a total time-loss of 25,500 man-days and Rs. 46,976 
in wages. On the 24th September, 1959, about 1,699 workers of 
Western India Match Company, Thiruvottiyur, Chingleput, went on 
strike as a protest against the lay-off of certain workers The workers, 
however, resumed work through the intervention by the Labour 
Officer on 28-9-1959 The strike resulted in a time-loss of 6,796 man- 
days, Rs. 16,500 as wages and Rs 3,74,325 as loss in production. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 — 100) for the month of September, 1959, was 7 
(Provisional) as against 71 in the preceding month 
Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 


The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during September, 1959 and the number settled or investigated 
by them • — 


6tate 

j Number of Complaints Received during the month relating to 

plaints 
settled 
or In- 
vest? (rat- 
ed* 

Allow ' 


p ™7 

P.etren 

H 

Others 

Not 

known , 

Total j 

Delhi . 

mo 

_ 


_ 




100 

87 

Kcrali. 

mr> 

78 




01 


w 


Madras 

174 

67 

2T7 





704 


Tnpura 

IT 

— 

1 

- 


7 

— 

17 



•Includes outstanding cases of the previous month 

Source — Monthly Labour News submitted by Slate Governments. 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 


According to one of the recommendations of the General Confer-* 
ence of International Labour Organisation (1949) “vocational guid- 
ance” is an “assistance given to an individual in solving problems 
related to occupational choice and progress with due regard for the 
individual’s characteristics and their relation to occupational opportu- 
nity”. The need to give a vocational bias to education at the secondary 
stage had been felt long in India, but concrete steps m this direction 
were taken only after Independence The Secondary Education Com- 
mission, appointed in 1952, recommended that greater emphasis should 
be laid on crafts and productive work in all schools. It suggested diver- 
sification of courses at the secondary stage which would enable a large 
number of students to take up agricultural, commercial, or other 
practical courses according to varied aptitudes The other recommen- 
dations included visits to industrial establishments and provision for 
the services of trained guidance officers and Career Masters in all 
educational institutions, and training of guidance personnel by the 
Centra] Government 

The Union Government set up a Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance in 1954. which is a joint venture of the 
Ministries of Education and Labour and Employment The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for the preliminary vocational guidance 
at the school and the Ministiy of Labour and Employment helps the 
young persons in securing suitable employment and training Follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Training and Re-organisation Com- 
mittee (1952) the scope of the functions of Employment Exchanges 
has widened to include employment counselling for youth 

The programme in the Second Five Year Plan includes, (i) estab- 
lishment of Special Youth Employment Sections at Employment Ex- 
changes to guide young and inexperienced students leaving schools in 
the choice of occupations suited to their abilities, aptitude and 
interest, (n) Organisation and development of a Counselling Service 
for adult employment seekers, and (in) development of attitude tests 
and other psychological techniques to be used by the Exchanges to 
predict the applicant’s chances of success in a particular occupation 
or m a group of them. According to the programme, 53 Employment 
Exchanges will have special Youth Employment and Employment 
Counselling Sections by the end of the Second Plan period 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT— EXTENSION OF SUB-SECTION (4) 
OF SECTION 8 TO MINES 


With the exception of sub-section (4) of section 8 of the Payment 
of Wages Act, 193G, all the provisions of the Act were made applica- 
ble to mines some time ago It has now been decided to extend the 
provisions of the excepted sub-section of section 8 to mine workers 
with effect from the 1st November, 1959. While section 8 provides for 
the imposition of fines, sub-section (4) of that section restricts the 
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limit of fines to an amount not exceeding half anna in a rupee of the 
wages payable As a result of this extension, a limit will be placed 
on the fine that an employer can impose on a mine worker for such 
acts and omissions on his part as may be specified by notice. 

MINING PERSONNEL FOR THIRD PLAN 
It is estimated that additional requirements of mining personnel 
for the Third Five Year Plan will be 40,950. These include 3,000 Mine 
Managers, 950 Surveyors, 7,000 Overmen, 12,500 Sirdars and 17,500 
Shot-firers Among the many steps taken by the Government to meet 
the shortage is the increase m the annual m-take of students at the 
Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology from 45 to 90 and that 
at the Banaras Hindu University from 20 to 40 Seven more institu- 
tions have started mining courses with an annual in-take of 25 each. 
Four schools have also been started by the National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation for training as Surveyors, Overmen, Supervisors 
and Shotfirers, etc The State Governments have also set up nine 
institutions with Central assistance for conducting National Certifi- 
cate Course in mining and mine surveying Other steps taken by the 
Government of India include relaxation in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions for a limited period to permit graduates in Mining Engineering 
to act as understudy to First Class Managers The Government of 
India is also examining the feasibility of holding two examinations in 
a year as against one at present for Mine Managers A Joint Com- 
mittee of the All India Council of Technical Education and Coal 
Council has been set up to consider the integration of the academic 
course in mining engineering with practical training, and the formu- 
lation of common standards and the preparation of Syllabi for the 
Overman’s and Mine Surveyor’s courses 

INDIAN DOCK LABOURERS’ ACT. 1934— DECREASING TREND 
IN ACCIDENTS IN 1958 

The total number of reportable* accidents notified in the five 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam 
during the year 1958 was 3,789 including 19 fatal accidents as against 
4,541 including 21 fatal accidents during 1957 This represented a 
decrease of 1656 per cent, in the accident rate The number of non- 
reportable accidents during 1958 was 2,385 with 9 fatalaties in all the 
five ports The corresponding figures for 1957 were 2,985 and 23. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD 
A single integrated non-official agency, viz , the National Savings 
Central Advisory Board was constituted on the 1st September, 1959 
for a period of one year by amalgamating the Advisory Committee at 
the centre and the Central Advisory Board of the Women’s Savings 
Campaign 

PAY-ROLL SAVINGS SCHEME 
The Pay-roll Savings Scheme open to employees of establish- 
ments has now been in operation for nearly a year 

During the eight months of the current financial year the number 
o f surveys under the Pay-roll Savings Scheme exceeded 19,000 mostly 

*A reportable accident is one which either causes loss of life to a worker or disables a worker 
for more than 48 hours white a non reportable accident is one m " hich either the person iniured 
or lifting machinery involved is not connected with ‘processes’ defined in the Indian Dock la- 
bourers Regulations or in which a person injured is incapicitated for a period lesstban 48hoor». 
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in industrial establishments and collection per month amounted to 
more than Rs 1,60,000. 

HOUSING SCHEME FOR FISHERMEN IN MADRAS 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned a sum of Rs 1,02,000 
for the construction of 120 houses for fishermen — GO houses this year 
and GO houses next year Accordmg to an earlier sanction, 60 houses 
are under construction Thus, the total number of houses to be com- 
pleted this year would be 120 These houses are being built on a 
subsidy-cum-loan basis as a socio-economic measure for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of fishermen This programme of le- 
housing fishermen will be continued under the Third Plan It is 
estimated that a sum of Rs 50 lakhs might be spent on the scheme 


STANDARDISATION OF WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 
ETC., IN THE SILK TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SURAT AND 
BHIWANDI 


The industrial disputes between twenty-six silk textile units of 
Surat and ten units of Bhiwandi represented by their respective 
managements and their workers represented by Surat Silk Mill Work- 
ers’ Union and Surat Silk Textiles Union. Surat and Textile Mazdoor 
Union Bhiwandi over the standaidisation of wages and dearness 
allowance and fixation of minimum wages were referred to the Wage 
Board for the Silk Textile Industry in the State of Bombay 


As the references from the silk textile units of Surat were pend- 
ing before the Board, agreements were reached between the parties 
and the Board was requested to give its final decision in terms of the 
said agreements It was agreed that the wages and dearness allowance 
in the Silk Textile Industry at Surat should be linked up with those 
in the same industry at Bombay so that a ratio of Rs. 26 to 30 which 
represented the present minimum wages at Surat and Bombay res- 
pectively be maintained In pursuance of this broad principle, wages 
of various categories of time workers were computed 


With regard to deal ness allowance it was agreed that weavers 
should be paid dearness allowance at 80 per cent and workers other 
than weavers, with some further provision m case of workers of the 
eyeing and Bleaching Departments, at 62.5 per cent of the dearness 
allowance payable to Bombay Silk Textile workers on the basis of 
<5 per cent neutralisation of the rise in the cost of living 


As the parties could not arrive at a mutual agreement in case of 
the units at Bhiwandi, the Board decided that the minimum wage of 
the workers covered under these references should be Rs. 22 75 per 
month of 26 working days As regards dearness allowance, the Board 
decided that the workers should be paid the same rate as paid to the 
t-otton Textile workers in Bhiwandi Similarly the Board decided that 
the scheme of standardisation of wages for the time rated as well as 
Piece rated workers prevalent in the Cotton Textile Industry in 
tfhiwandi should be applied in toto to the time rated and piece rated 
"■ °rkers covered under these references. 
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SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS, 
TRAVANCORE LIMITED, ELOOR, ALWAYE AND THEIR 
WORKMEN REPRESENTED BY F.A C.T. EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The management of the Fertilisers and Chemicals Travaneore 
Ltd, and their workmen resolved all the outstanding disputes by a 
settlement on 23rd April, 1959. The Settlement applies to all perma- 
nent workmen as defined under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
who are employed in the company’s works at Eloor, Alwaye and all 
other branch offices. The Settlement will be m operation till the 31st 
December, 1961 It shall, however, continue in effect thereafter until 
amended by mutual agreement or terminated by either of the parties 
by written notice of at least one calendar month to the other party. 
The Settlement lays down the revised grades of pay for different cate- 
gories of workers, rates of dearness allowance and other allowances, 
principles for determining annual bonus, and rates of overtime wages. 
The Settlement also covers other items such as, provision of amenities 
to workers, schemes of retirement benefits, establishment of shop 
committees and grievance procedure, maintenance of Code of Disci- 
pline m Industry and formation of a joint council. 

According to the Settlement the lowest paid worker in the com- 
pany (excepting canteen boys and maid servants) would be either m 
the scale of Rs 40 — 2 — 60 or Rs. 40 — 2—50 — 4—90 An elaborate proce- 
dure has been laid down for fixing wage rates of the different cate- 
gories of workers in the revised grades. Certain alterations have also 
been made in schemes of incentive payment for the different cate- 
gories of workers A provision has also been made in the Settlement 
for acting allowances for those workers who are called upon to act 
in a higher post The rates of Dearness Allowance for workers (except- 
ing cafetaria employees) have been fixed according to income groups 
as follows — 


Dearness Allowance 
Rs. 45 pm. 

Rs. 50 p m. 

Rs. 60 p m. 

The revised scales of wages for different categories of workers 
and the rates of Dearness Allowance have come into force from 
1-1-1959. 


Basic Salary 
Up to Rs. 199 

Rs 200—299 
Rs 300—600 


The Company has agreed to pay annual bonus during the bonus 
years 1959, 1960 and 1961 on the following basis: — 

Fifteen per cent of the Company's net profits would be set apart 
for payment as bonus to the confirmed employees of the company 
(below the rank of Superintendents and Departmental Heads), to be 
distributed in proportion to their total monthly salary (basic pay plus 
dearness or food allowance) as on 31st December of the respective 
bonus year subject to a minimum bonus to each confirmed employee 
of 15 days’ basic pay and dearness or food allowance as on 31st 
December of the respective bonus year irrespective of profits, provid- 
ed, however, that the amount to be set apart in any year shall not 
exceed the amount required for payment of bonus of 4 months’ basic 
salary plus dearness or food allowance. All confirmed employees who 
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work during the entire peuod of bonus ycai would bo paid the full 
quantum of bonus for the year and those working for lesi, than a year 
m proportion to the actual period they worked The penod for which 
an employee is on leave on loss of pav would not be considered as 
period of work. 

The Settlement also lays down the rates of othei allowances and 
batta It has been agreed that all permanent emplovees working in 
the company in the 12 mid-night lo 8 A M shift would be paid a night 
shift allowance of 4 annas on the days on which they work on that 
shift. Besides rates for house rent allowance, tool allowance, overtime 
allowances and batta. allowances for out-of-pocket expenses during 
absence from Headquarters on dutv have also been fixed It has been 
agreed that overtime wages fot workers under the Factories Act 
would be as per provisions of the Act Employees who aie not entitled 
to double the wages for overtime woik as per the Factones Act would 
be paid for overtime as follows — 

Those drawing up to Rs 199/- starting basic pay— At the rate 
of li times the basic salary plus dearness allowance 
Those drawing Rs 200/- and above starting basic pav (exclud- 
ing department heads and division superintendents)— Single 
basic pay plus dearness allowance 

It has been agreed that the Company will continue to provide 
various welfare amenities to the workmen, such as. cooked meals 
during lunch intervals at 5 annas per meal, company’s conveyance for 
employees from Ahvaye, Edapally and Ernakulam etc Provision has 
also been made for a temporary rest shed The Company has agreed 
to construct 50 houses under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme. It has been agreed that 9 festival holidays, including In- 
dependence Day, Republic Day and May Day, would be given to the 
employees of the company from the year 1959 All permanent emplo- 
yees would continue to have 24 days' privilege leave and 12 days’ 
casual leave. Privilege leave can be accumulated to the maximum of 
48 days but casual leave cannot be carried over to next year In case 
of employment injury, full wages for the first 7 days less the amount 
they are entitled to from the Employees’ State Insuiance Corporation, 
would continue to be paid to all employees The Company will 
continue to give free medical aid lo family members of the employees 
covered under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme The existing 
practice of giving free medical aid to employees who arc not covered 
by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme and to their family 
members will also continue. 

Besides the existing Contributory Provident Fund Scheme, provi- 
sion has been made for a Gratuity Scheme which will come into effect 
from 1-1-1959 

In order to establish and maintain harmonious relations between 
management and workmen and to increase productivity it is agreed 
that Shop Committees will be formed in the various divisions and 
departments and a proper grievance procedure adopted. The function 
of the Committee, which wull have equal number of representatives 
of workmen and of supervisory staff of the department /section, shall 
be to advise on matters relating to improvement of production and 
efficiency and to make recommendations thereon The Committee 
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shall, however, not be concerned with the problems of planning, deve- 
lopment and production in their wide sense and functions which are 
purely managerial 

A regular grievance procedure has been laid down for dealing 
with grievances of workers The grievance procedure also envisages 
the establishment of an Industrial Relations Committee consisting 
of two nominees of management and two nominees of workers, one of 
the nominees of the management would be the Chairman and the 
other convener However, the grievance machinery is not intended to 
supplement the union bargaining activities 

Under the Settlement, it has been agreed to follow the Code of 
Discipline in Industry In order to ensure active association of the 
employees with the management, it has been decided to appoint a 
Joint Council consisting of 10 members, 5 representing the company 
and 5 the association The Council shall endeavour to improve the 
working and living conditions of the employees as also the producti- 
vity of the company It will also endeavour to create in the minds of 
the employees a live sense of participation in management by serving 
generally as an authentic channel of communication between the 
Company and the employees. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MANAGEMENTS AND THE 
WORKERS OF PLANTATIONS IN MADRAS STATE 
An agreement was arrived at between the representatives of 
workers and the managements of the Plantations jn Madras State 
regarding the payment of bonus m respect of each of the years 1957 
and 1958 Under this agreement the management agreed to pay bonus 
at the following rates — 

(i) Tea Estates— 8J per cent of earnings of each of the years 
1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already paid). 

(u) Coffee Estates ( except Shevaroys ) — 

(a) 150 acres and above — 6^ per cent of earnings of each 

of the years 1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already 
paid) 

(b) Less than 150 acres — 4| per cent of earnings of each 

of the years 1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already 
paid). 

(in) Mixed Estates having an acreage of 25 ver cent and over of 
Tea — Same rate as is applicable to all Tea Estates 
This agreement was to be referred to Shevaroys’ Planters' Asso- 
ciation for acceptance. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

National and Grindlays Bank Dispute 
According to a notification published m the Gazette of India 
dated the 3rd November, 1959 the dispute between the National and 
Gnndlavs Bank, Chandni Chowk, Delhi and their employees was 
referred for adjudication by the Government of India. 
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Technical Assistance 

Under the Colombo Plan, seven officers two of the Central Govt 
and five belonging to the State Governments were deputed to U K 
for a twenty week training course in Labour Administration com- 
mencing from September 1959 

Two officers of the Governments of Bombay and West Bengal 
were deputed to USA for a period of three months for training in 
Safety and Industrial Hygiene commencing from the 3rd September 
1959 under TC.M. programme 

Mines Act, 1952 

A Bill to amend the Mines Act, 1952 was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on the 4th September 1959 

Fifth Session of the I L O Advisory Committee 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and professional workers will open at Cologne (Federal 
Republic of Germany) on 23rd November 1959 and will continue until 
about the 4th December 1959 The Agenda of the meeting will be 
General Report, problems of women non-manual workers and effects 
of mechanisation and automation in offices 


India ratifies Convention No 88 concerning Organisation of 
Employment Service. 1948 

The Government of India have ratified the ILO Convention No 
88 concerning “Organisation of Employment Service” The ratification 
was registered with the ILO on 24th June 1959 The Convention 
will come into force for India from the 24th June 1960 

FOREIGN 

PAID VACATIONS IN CANADIAN LAWS 
Vacations with pay are provided to workers in eight of the ten 
provinces of Canada under the various provincial laws adopted over 
the last 15 years. These laws apply to intra-province enterprises 
Similar benefits have also been provided to the workers in inter- 
province enterprises under the national legislation of 1958 The 
national law provides for one-week vacation with pay after one year 
of service and a two-week paid vacation after two years of service 
About 5,00,000 workers employed m ten important industries have 
been benefited by this legislation 

The amount of the legal vacation pay, m most of the provinces is 
1 /50th of the annual earnings for one-week vacation and l/25th for 
a two-week vacation. The national and provincial laws on paid vaca- 
tions contain carefully formulated conditions governing entitlement 
to a vacation A special system of ‘vacation-stamps’ is m force for 
seasonal and temporary workers — especially those engaged on cons- 
truction work — in several provinces Under the system, an employer 
worker a number of stamps equivalent in value to 2 per cent 
ox the workers’ earnings during his period of employment The worker 
rnay cash his stamps at a bank within a year after he began work for 
tne employer who gave him the stamps 

(Source: U.S. Monthly Labour Review, June 1959, pp 667-668) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR COSTS CONSTITUTE NEARLY 
HALF THE WAGES BILL IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
FRANCE 

The average supplementary labour costs paid by employers in 
the textile industry in France {Quarter ending 1st April 1959), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total wages bill, were as follows: — 


I Seiuntj General St. heme 
Viurity bawdy Alton anl 
Vnmtv Industrial Injuri 


Item of Cost 


Per cent. 


11 0 
12 0 
1 0 


Pay Hull Tax 

Paid annual holiday a • 

Paid pu hi i< holiday a 
Housing lax 
Apprentneshtp Tax 

Medical Services . . > 

Unemployment Insurance Benefit Scheme 
Supplementary Pensions Scheme — Senior Staffs . 
Supplementary Pensions .Scheme — Others 
Non-obltgatory ant tal charges . 


Tntnl 


0 4 
ft 3 
0 8 


2 0 

2.0 


47-7 


Sovrct (UK Ministry of Labour Gazette, Si plemlier, lftVI) 

CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 


Important articles of Labour Interest published m periodicals 
received in the Labour Bureau are tpentioned below — 

Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour), 
August 1959 — Wages, Prices and Productivity 

Labour Gazette (Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Bombay), October 1959— Dismissal Procedure in 
USA 

International Labour Review (International Labour Office, 
Geneva), August 1959 — The Preparation, Organisation and Execution 
of Natural Productivity Programmes — Industrial Relations in Japan 
Social Security Bulletin (U S Government Printing Office, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, Washington 25, DC), August 1959 — Social 
Security in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Indian Finance (116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta), October 24, 
1959 and October 31, 1959 — Productivity Campaign An Assessment 
I & II 

Commerce (Brady House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay), October 
10, 1959— Wages for Managing Agents 
THE IMPORTANT BOOKS (MOSTLY PUBLISHED IN INDIA) 
Indian Economics Year Book 1959-GQ — Kitah Mahal, Allahabad 
Indian Agricultural Atlas — 1958 — Government of India, Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi 

Statistical Atlas of Orissa — 1959 — Department of Statistics, Gov- 
ernment of Orissa, Cuttack. 

Principles and Practice of Productivity (Special Reference to 
Bombay Textile Industry)— By R G Gokhale — Millowners' Associa- 
tion, Bombay 

Labour Literature — A Bibliography. 

Supplement II 1959 — Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, New Delhi. 
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45-’ 
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4 >3 

454 

455 


45b 

457 

451 


4V) 

439 

4(>0 


490 


461 

467 

44*0 

467 

4(>7 

467 


470 

471 

472 
17b 

478 

481 

483 


K — 1. For Scope and Limitations of the Statistics presented kindly see the January, 
1" >9 issue of the Indian Laliour Gazette. 

2. The following symbols hare /‘cen u«rvj throaghnnt the Table® ■ — 

. Not nvailible 
—Nil or Negligible. 

(R) Revised, 

(P) Provisional. 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 


State 

Axerage Duly 

1956 

Xiimbcr of Mo 

I957(P) 

hers Eniplo) cd 

195SfP) 

First half 

Andhra Pradesh 

2,04,339 

1,97,440 

2,13,457 

Awiu 

74,6'IS 

72,415 

60,430 

Bihar . • . 

1,70,840 

1,80,260 

1,77,603 

Bombay 

10,51,878 

10,75,944 

9,88,928 

Jammu A Kashmir 

5,176 



Kerala 

1.C5.VK1 

1,55,303 

1,10,683 

Sladhja Pradesh 

1,68,176 

1.54.73S 

1,53,697 

Madras 

3.07,66'. 

3 24,617 

3,12.166 

Mysore 

75,10'. 

1.12,618 

1,32,962 

Orissa 

22 614 

24,730 

24,984 

Punjab 

91 053 

99.147 

86,878 

Rajasthan 

44.832 

48,199 

50.854 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 73,537 

2.82.987 

2.76,832 

West Bengal 

6,82,297 

6,88,092 

6,71,478 

Andaman A Xicohar Hands 

3.835 

2.608 

2,562 

Delhi 

51,075 

57,337 

57,236 

Himachal Pradesh 

1.054 

1,175 

1,321 

Manipur .... 

298 

120 


Tripura . ... 

1,901 

1.933 

1,473 

Total 

34,01,599 




Tho above statistics relate to reorganised State* and Union Territories and they inclt'de 
cstimat ed employment in working fact or»e* not subm.tlingretnrns except for Jammu & Kaibnut 
Mysore and Rajmtli in in 19 >6 and Bo in bay, Kerala and Punjab in 1955 first ball for which 
such estimated figures were not available 

Source — Chief Inspectors of Factories, State Governments 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Month 

1 

Adminis- 

rstiveand 

Executive 

Clerical 

3 

Skilled 
and Senu 
Skilled 

4 

Un- 

skilled 

5 

Total 

6 

July 1958 

71 555 

2 37,531 

1,53,231 

o 

42,971 

7,05,288 

August 19.8 

71 734 

2.38,110 

1,54 097 


13.180 

7,07,121 

September l'».[8 

72 633 

2 23 409 

1,56,212 


12,88-3 

7,10 *71 

October 1978 

72 745 

2.38 636 

1 5-5.961 


43.211 

7,10>’3 

November 19 >S 

71 061 

2 39.193 



42.824 


December 1938 


2 39.577 




7,14 259 

January 1979 .... 

73.851 

2.39.743 



44,253 


February 1959 . 

73.749 

2 40.519 



44.452 

7,10,943 

March 1979 

74.169 

2,41.339 



45 714 

7.19.669 

April 1959 

74.695 

2,42,260 

1 ,58,953 


45,987 


May 1939 


2,42,589 

1,59,015 


45 920 


June 1959 

74.991 

2 43 202 

1.59,549 


45,979 


JuH 19.9 

73.038 

2,45,023 

1,60,891 

“ 

46,213 



A' B — Futures relate to Regular EataUliabment < n!\ 

Source — Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment 
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Table 3 — Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during August 1959 


State 

Total No 

Average Duly Number of Workers Employed 

Roll-. 

1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


R» 

Its 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs 

Anilhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Bomb n , 

Midhya Pradesh 

Midras ... 

JI r ore . . 

Orissa, 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Pondichorrj 

2f:§5!-2:3i?l ! i = £§S 

£' g=S5S’ r ’ ef 2*£s?£ < ” 

o,7 >8 
416 
2,42 761 

5 744 
20 704 
62.792 
16,786 
',855 

.7*740 

2-2,537 

21,176 

8 093 
2.730 

3,466 

270 

1 53,260 

2 8S2 
16,277 
32.840 
8.320 

1 293 

2 161 
3,064 

17,487 
12 878 

4 082 
1,784 

2,003 

38,772 

1 710 

3 873 
10,324 

1 803 
1,337 

1 814 
731 
0,737 

7 162 

4 484 
1,184 

11,220 

686 

4 36,582 

0 036 
43 922 
1,07967 
27,008 
4,490 
7,750 

0 337 
47,761 
41,216 

17 559 

5 707 

Total (August 1030) 

8 81.868 

4,23.566 

2 60,094 

84 586 

7,69,146 

Total (July 1050) 

8.81 39G 

4,16,032 

2,62,163 

83,599 

7 61,814 

Total (August 1058) , 

8,90 in 

4.24, 2o6 

2,64,118 

82,710 

7,71,093 

Average (1038) , 

9,00,106 

4,21,916 

2,62,339 

82,897 

7,67,150 


Source -Office of (he Textile Gimmi-wionir (Ministry of Commerce A Industry ), G< v< rn 
went of India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



July 

1959 

1959 , 

1 July 
! 195S 

Avenge 

1 1938 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Under Ground 

Avenge Duly Number of Workers Employed 
Total Number of Stan shifts Worked 

2,01,093 

54,22,613 

2 03,536 
52,87,274 

2,02 120 
54,57,526 

2 OS 207 
53,18,780 

Open Worhnga 

Vver-ie- Daily Number of Workers Employed | 
Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

36 739 
9,79,720 

38,797 1 
10,08,757 

38,103 
10 30,390 

40,973 

10,47,835 

Surface 

Average Duly Number of Workers Employed 
Total Number of SHn shifts Worked . 

1,13,211 

30,48,609 

1,13,236 

29,42,601 

1,12,453 

30,37,331 

1,14,721 

20,31,212 

. Total 

\ver igo Duly Number of Workers Employed 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

3.51.067 

91,50,042 

3.57.560 

02,38,632 

0*7!2T*247 

3 63,800 
02,97,877 


Source — Chief Inspector of limes, Dhanbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in August 1959 


State 

1 

No of Spinning Mills and Spinning Dcpnrtnicnta of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 

Remained 

Closed 

Worked 
One fahift 

3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total No. 
of Mills 

6 

Andhra Pradtsb 

1 

o 

3 


13 

Bihar 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Bombas • • 

19 

7 

57 

114 

122(2) 

Kerala 

— 

~ 

6 

8 

13 

Madhya Pradc«h 

1 

3 

10 

5 

12 

Madras 

4 

3 

C7 

68 

133(1) 

Mysore 

3 i 

I 

5 1 

7 

17(1) 

Or.ssa 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Punjab 

1 

- 

1 

5 

8(1) 

Rajasthan 

4 

1 

4 

2 j 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 

6 

3 

4 

10 

23 

West Bengal 


2 

0 

20 

30 

Delhi 

1 

_ 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 

- 


1 

l 

3(1) 

Total (August 1DW) 

45 

23 

161 

241 

470(C) 

Total (July 195'*) 

48 

=2 

163 

241 

480(6) 

Total August (1938) 

49 

30 

170 

223 

478(6) 

Average (1918) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

478(2) 


ND — The figures in brackets rrl-itc lo new nulls not atarted working or mills working 
purely on Staple fibre 


Source — -Office of the Textile Commissioner (Ministry of Commerce and Indcstry), Gov- 
ernment of India 
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Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in August 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 



No. of \\ ea 

\ mg Deputiucnts of CompoMh Mill' ninth 
during the Month 

State 

1 

Remained 

closed 

\\ orked 
One 

Shift 

3 

Il’orki d 
Two 
Shifts 

4 

II orked 
Three 
Shift* 

Total 

No of 

Mill* 

(1 

Andhra Prnde*h . . . 


_ 





Bihar .... 

1 

■ 

1 

-1 

3 

Bombay .... 

13 

5 

1_H 

33 

173(1) 

Kerala .... 

- 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Madhjn Pradesh . . . 

3 

_ 

12 

3 

18 

Madras .... 

8 

2 

10 

5 

25 

Mjsore .... 

4 

1 

0 

- 

11 

On«si .... 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

F“»jab .... 

- 

3 , 

1 

2 

4 

BajaMhm .... 

3 

2 1 

3 

1 

9 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

4 

— 

5 

S 

17 

Best Bengal .... 

I 

- 

10 

6 

17 

Della .... 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

Pondicherry . . . . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Total (August 1950) 

38 

13 

173 

07 

292(1) 

Total (July 1959) 

41 

12 

174 

c.-> 

2,2 


— The Azores in brackets relate to new mills not started working or mills working 
rurelj on Staple fibre. 

Soaree—Offiee of tho Tortile Commissioner (Ministrj of Commerce and Tn<Ui«tr\), Go. 
▼eminent of India. 

DP497DofLB— 5 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7 — Employment Service during September 1959 


State 

1 

No of 
Exchanges 
at the 
End of 

I the 
month 

2 

^ Kegistra 

during 
| the 
Month 

3 

placed in | 
1 Employ- 

during the 
Month 

4 

No of 
Appli- 
cants on 
fthe Live 
Registers 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

5 

No. of 
Employe ra 

the Ex 
changes 
during 
the 
Month 

6 

Notified 

during 

the 

Month 

7 

Vacan- 

Being 
Dealt With 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

Andhra 

Pradesh. 

19 

14,546 

1,969 

90,375 

678 

2,040 

4,543 

Assam . 

12 

4,646 

14i 

34,653 

108 

735 

2,245 

Bibar 

20 

, 23,252 

699 

73,700 

307 

1,464 

8,437 

Bombay 

34 

28,589 

2,928 

2,01,468 

1,258 

4,638 

13,746 

Delhi 


9,748 

543 1 

75,439 

385 

1,153 

2,391 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

2 

730 

78 ! 

3,592 

38 

218 

368 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 1 

2 

9 1 

367 

21 

1 

1,270 

25 

119 ( 

115 

Kerala . 


7,635 

646 

1.23,114 

197 

717 

2,221 

Madhya _ , 

15 

13,243 

1,631 

54,187 

337 

2,651 

8,267 

Madras . 1 

13 1 

15,748 

3,169 j 

1,32,621 

990 ! 

3,221 1 

6,266 

Manipur . 

1 

850 

100 

6.887 

16 

182 ' 

438 


11 

8,930 

864 

51,586 

335 

1,229 

3,441 

2,766 

Orissa . | 

9 

4,298 

317 | 

20,154 

187 . 

738 

Pondi- 
chorry. 1 

1 | 

302 

15 ! 

2,225 

9 

24 

120 

Punjab 

20 

16,780 

2,121 

64,853 

936 

3.191 

6,217 

Rajasthan 1 

14 

9,637 | 

3,002 

45,887 

690 1 

3,208 

0,440 

Tripura 

1 

490 : 

46 

3,492 

24 

104 

504 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

33 

53,147 

4,638 

1,99,590 

1,135 

5,946 

8.784 

West 

Bengal. 

17 

15,574 j 

1,031 

2,23,750 

204 1 

1,651 

6,536 

Central 
Estab- 
lishment 1 
co-ordi- | 
nation 





84 j 

264 

2,224 

Total . 
(September 
1959) 

234* 

2,28,417 

23,982 

14,08,903 

7,743 

33,493 

85,027 

Total 

(August 

1959) 

234*| 

2,18,309 

24,070 

13,77,096 

7,673 

34,759 

89,403 

Total . 
(September 
1958). 

204 

1,98,976 , 

20,210 

11,53,900 

6,682 

31,534 

62,199 

Avergage 

(1958) 

200 

1,83,637 j 

| 19,443 j 

10,49,176 

6,485 

30,407 

57,775 


Source— Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 

•In addition, four University Employment Bureau at Delhi, Trivandrum, Aligarh and 
V atanasi were fnncttomng at the end of September, 1959. 
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Table 8 — Occupational, Distribution of Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters by States during September 1959 


No ubjr of Vpplicants on Lire Registers seeking Employment 
Assistance in 



«.a... j 

Skilled 


| 

I 








Rlu- 


tV skill 




Super- i 

Semi- 

neriral rational 

Jomestic' 

Oil 

Otbi rs 

Total 


nsory 

killed 

era iocs 

t-ervices 

Sernres 

Services 




emces 1- 

ornces 

. 






1 

2 | 

3 ! 

4 , 

5 

6 | 

7 

*> 

ft 

\ndhra Pfidesh 

4>7 

3 7,1 1 

23,270 

5.843 

3,601 

44.737 

6,712 

00.373 

Assam . . I 

276 

3,208 

5,146 

OS 

511 

2.1,564 

1.630 

34,653 

Iliber . . 1 

600 

7.3*0 

12,116 

4S6 

1,670 

40,311 

2 348 

73.760 

Romtwy . 

1,816 

0,015 

64,820 

o.n2,i 

5.938 

06.112 

12,911 

2,01,46.8 

Delhi . . 

1.044 

5.761 

I0.1S6 

3.71s 

7,760 

33.507 

3 466 

71410 

Himachal Pradesh 

,, 

163 

336 

641 

123 

2 147 

261 

3 602 

Jammu <fc Hash- 

4 

68 

221 

60 

124 

610 

190 

l 270 

mif 

Kerala . , 

817 

0,177 


8,230 

4.726 

52,708 

3.612 

1,23,114 

Mad)iyn ITadcah 

an. 

7,0 in 

10.237 

6.127 

1,453 

25,970 

2,767 

34,187 

Madras 

fin 

s,nn<$ 

30,75s 

11.701 

4,836 

73,698 

5,021 

1,32,621 

Manipur . , 

s: 

432 

747 

1,600 

64 

2,708 

1,06.7 

6.S87 

Mysore . 

806 

3,403 

14,367 

6,440 

1,444 

22,491 

2,635 

61,386 

Or.^a 

240 

3,775 

3.S43 

438 

605 

8,825 

2,418 

20,154 

Pondicherry 

C 

106 

362 

224 

82 

1,322 

123 

2 225 

Punjab 

77’ 

3,n«7 

14 803 

7.332 

3,650 

20,307 

4,602 

64.S.73 

Rajasthan . 

an: 

1,104 

7,780 

11,023 

1.845 

20,671 

2,966 

41,887 

Tripura . 

10 

228 

112 

621 

112 

1,119 

l,06,s 

3,402 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1,835 

14, 8fiS 

5.8.047 

4.007 

0,134 

1,02,007 

8,702 

1,00,390 

West Bengal 

1,013 

20,400 

81,031 

514 

4,007 

1.33.S33 

7.049 

2.23,730 

Total (Septembe 
1070) 

12,<K,-> 

1,00,730 

3 63,407 

70,527 

51,704 

7,11, 00S 

60,542 

14,08,903 

Total < August, 
1070) 

! ,w 

1,01,771 

3.63,173 

j 83.448 

40,432 

6.09.4m 

67,357 

13,77,096 

Total (September ft ’ft| 
Ill's). 1 

85,666 

1,11,' 843 

j 65,931 

42,4 72 

5,84,001 

55,013 

11,53,000 

Average (1078) 

' 7,418 

78,326 

,2.87,278 

1 54,662 

38,925 



in^n 










Smrf*-.D rNtorate G'neral of Resettlement anil Employment. 
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Table 9— Training Statistics for September 1959 



No 

U 

of Institute^ 
nderta Lings 

Number of Persons Undergoing Training at 
the End of the Month 

State 

at the end of the 
Month 

Non-Engineering 

Trades 





Crafts 

Traimnj 

tioeship 

Trainin 

Total 

1 

Men 

Women 

ing 

Trades* 

Appren 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

3 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Prade'b 

9 

. 

10 



2,124 

85 

2,209 

Awam 

2 

_ 

2 

35 

- 

446 

- 

481 

Bihar 

11 

2 

13 

90 

- 

1,448 

76 

1,714 

Bombas’ 

18 

1 

17 

125 

- 

2,146 

107 

2,378 

Jammu 4, Kashmir 

2 

- 

2 

39 

- 

94 

- 

133 

Kerala 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1,264 

27 

1,291 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

- 

8 

40 

- 

1,587 

- 

1,627 

M idras 

10 

3 

13 

- 

105 

1,611 

150 

1,866 

Mysore 

13 

- 

13 

36 

- 

1,308 

- 

1,344 

Orm i 

6 

- 

6 

26 

- 

744 

- 

770 

Punjab 

21 

- 

21 

120 

- 

2,582 

- 

2,702 

Rajasthan 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

715 

- 

715 

Uttar Pradesh . 

14 

- 

IS 

572 

236 

3,588 

- 

4,396 

West Bengal 

9 

3 

12 

44 

- 

2,769 

100 

2,913 

Delhi 

7 

_ 

7 

359 

209 

1,404 

- 

1,966 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

- 

2 

29 

- 

165 

- 

194 

Manipur . 

1 

- 

1 


- 

56 

- 

56 

Total (September 
1159) 

WO 

11 

141 

1,509 

530 

24,151 

545 

26,75) 

Total (August, 
1959) 

133 

10 

143 

1,425 

533 

24,250 

618 

26,726 

Total Cseptember, 
19)8) 

104 

267 

371 

1,316 

803 

19,852 

574 

22,547 

Ave-age (19 >8) . 

96 

261 

357 

1,103 

628 

17,660 

573 

19,964 


Source — Directorate General of Resettlement ai d Employment 
•Includes women, if any. 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10 — Earnings or Factory Workers drawing less than Rs 200 
per Month 



1956 

1057 

State 

Total 

Aser igr 

j Total 

Average 


Kamir.es 

per 

Earnings 

peT 


(in 

Capita 

1 (in 



thousand' < 

>f Annual 

thonsanrls 

Annual 


Rupees 

Earnings* 

l of Rupees) 

Rammcs* 


(P.S, 


fB» ) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

2 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 

Bombay , 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Mvsore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh . 

West Bengal 

A. and N. Islands 

Delhi 

Tripura . 


All the above Stales , j 


75,414 504 (i 

47.050 1 525 0 

1.65,145 I 235 6 

10 00.521 1414 8 

56,040 735 O 

33,256 082 4 

2.22.576 050 1 

23,058 852 5 

14.923 048 5 

48 786 001 O 

12 513 769 6 

2.32.342 I 014 1 

6,40.281 1 141 6 

2,600 688 8 

67 764 1.466 0 

643 854 3 


27,56,630 1,186 8 


81,611 1 030 8 

50 307 1 833 6 

1,73.448 1 290 2 

11,11,147 1 452 6 

43 187 605 0 

(P)78 291 I 133 7 

2.60.313 078 0 

14 830 “67 3 

17.080 056 8 

60 660 055-3 

13 408 007 1 

2 56.180 1 077 5 

6,67 168 1,173 0 

1,845 657 1 

72.268 1,493 4 

555 933 0 


<P) 29,07, €"6 (P)l, 233-0 


•Relate to reorganised States and exclude Railway workshops and factories belonging to 
the groups Food, BeTerages, Tobacco and Gins and Prcs-e* 

Source — Annual Reports on the Working of the Payment of Wages Act, 1036 


Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


July | June ' Julv Average 

1959 1939 1958 1058 

1 2 3 4 5 


Basic Wages . 8 83 

Allowance . . 1 1 83 

Other Cash Payments . 2 00 

0 06 | 
12 04 1 
1 97 

8 78 | 8 71 

11 60 J1 63 

1 68 | 1 64 

Total ,| 22 76 

23 07 ■ 

22 06 | 21 93 

. *'-<*"1 I 8; J 

Dearness Allowance i] on 

Other Cash Payments . . j . .1 2-20 

8 53 
11-75 
2-13 

7-87 • 
10 99 ! 
1-90 

8-24 

11 02 
1-63 

Total . | 22 80 ! 

22-41 

20-76 

20-94 


Source Chief Inspector of Mines, Dbanbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 



Dearness Allowance 

Centre or State 

Minimum 

September 

1959 

August 

1939 

September 

1938 

Average 

1938 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Ra nT. 

Rs nP. 

Ra. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Bombay ... 

30 00 

89 15 

88 60 

84 60 

81 58 

Ahmedabad . . . 

28 00 

93-06 

90 77 

81 53 

75 31 

Sholapur ... 

26 00 

45 60 

45 50 

45 50 

44 01 

Baroda 

26 00 

83 75 

81 69 

73 38 

67-78 

Indore ... 

30 00 

60 37 

60-37 

53-81 

55 17 

Nagpur 

26 00 

64 48 

63 92 

65 90 

54-99 

Madras .... 

26 00 

62 44 

62-62 

67-66 

5P84 

Kanpur ... 

30 00 

69 00 

58-59 

63 12 

68-48 

West Bengal 

28 17 

32 50 

32-50 

32-50 

31-25 


Source — Monthly Returns on Dearness Allowance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 





Output per Man shift for 


Miners and Loaders 





Month 



All Persons Employ- 
ed Underground and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons Employ- 
ed Above and 

Underground 


Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

July 1939 

1-15 

1.168 46 

0-61 

619-79 

0-41 

416 58 

June 1959 

1-13 | 

1,148-14 

0-61 

619-79 . 

0-41 

416-58 

July 1958 

1-12 

1,137-98 

0-58 

589-31 

0 39 

396-26 

Average 1958 . 

1-15 

1,168 46 

0 59 . 

699-47 

0-42 

426 74 


Source— Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 
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Industrial Disputes Resulting tn Work Stoppages During September, 1959 
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T*ble 15 — By Industries 


\o of Maximum \o «f Total \o of Man days lost 

T)*»putes No u Worker- Puring 

lmin-tn in Pro \\nrl«r .V f w/ill’i 



Rre-.s 

Ini. lit 1 ! 

Einpl.x cd 

in th< 

\ mis 

Vfl.tfod | 

1 

Sept 

1070 , 

1070 l 

Inlv 

1070 

1 


3 

4 1 

> 

*' 

7 


j I 

7>1 

751 

1 706 

1 <17() 

7,677 

Fishing Ete 

Tea Plantations 

1 ' 

7.1 

7 '.3 

1 TOO j 

1 976 

4,501 

Rubber Plantnt oils 

- 1 





2 776 

Other Plantations 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 — Mining and Quarrying 

14 

•I 343 | 

21. 047 

27 204 

1 00.0.0 

0G.S32 


7 

C) 

1 101 | 

(0) 

1 (.70 1 

('») 

1 767 , 

(1M 
28 300 

(19) 
64 414 

Iron Ore Mining 

1 

(3) 1 
3 200 1 

(2) 

3 MX! 

(3) 

.3 200 

(11) 

(15) 

1,008 

Manganese 







(■old 

3 

1,002 

n.ois 










— | 


— 

Stone Quarrying, Clav 

1 

4,00(1 | 

-. 2(s. 

20 000 

72,1X10 

— 

anti Sand Pits 

Mica 

1 

40 1 

50 

40 


250 

Others (Xon 

metallic Mining and 
Quarrying not fl»e 
where classified). 

2-3 — Manufacturing 

1 

35 

10,7.31(34) 

240 

13.176(32) 

42,2.70(34) 

530 | 

2,50,047 

660 

0,14,237 

20 Food (Except Be- 

- 

TOO 

700 




Sugar Mills 

I 

474 

474 

3 792 

— 

_ 

Edible Oils (Other 







than Hjdrogenat- 
e<l Oils). 

Others (Miscellaneous 





2.815 

1 10 000 

Food Preparations) 
Others [Food (except 

1 

2li 

26 

13 

_ 

_ 

Beverages)] 


530 

730 

4,430 

7,166 

10,810 

Bidi Industry 

2 

530 

530 

4 430 

7.166 

10,810 

23. Textiles 

10 

4,325 

6.517 

2,916 

97,144 

3,69,871 


G 

106 

1,724 

1,370 

59,971 

3.23,445 



2.918 

4,090 

976 i 

17,200 

5,451 

Silk Mills 




19,650 

35,775 

Woollen Mills 

1 

501 

501 




Others (Spinning, 

— 

— 

— 

370 j 

323 

200 

Weaving and 

finishing of Textiles) 
Coir Factories 

1 

200 

200 

200 ; 

_ 

_ 

23. Wood and Cork 


_ 

_ 


180 

1,114 

(Except Furniture) 
Others 

- 


- 


180 

1.114 

27. Paper and Paper 

__ 


— 1 


192 


Products 

Paper 

- 


- 

- 

192 

- 



m 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

28 Printing, Publish 
mg and Allied Indus 
tries 

I 

23 

25 

53 

19,786 

(2) 

22,221 

29 Leather and 

Leather Products 
(Except Footwear) 



— 

— ! 

1,400 

8,690 

30. Robber and Rubber 
Products 

1 , 

IIS 

115 

705 

2,856 

- 

Footwear 





1,500 


Others 

1 

115 

115 

765 

1,356 

— 

31. Chemicals and Che- . 
mical Product*. 

* 

1,890 , 

2,066 

7,078 

1,344 

1,018 

Henry Chemical* . 

1 

125 

1G5 




Fertilizers . | 






200 

Others (Basic Indus- 1 
trial Chemicals) . 

1 

24 

24 

130 


56 

Medicinal and Thar- | 
macrutical Pro- ■ 
ducts. 

“ 

■ 


“ 

1,320 

1,620 







25 

Paints, Varnishes 
and Lacquers, etc 

“I 

“ 

~ ' 

“ 


17 

Matches 

2 

1,741 

1,877 

6,817 

- 

“ 

33 Non metallic 
Mineral Products 

(Except Products 
of Petroleum and 
Coal) 

5 

1,476 

(4) 

1,838 

W 

1,053 

(4) 

3,795 

67,567 

Structural Clay 

Products 

2 

745 

787 

445 

195 

360 

Glass and Glass 
Products (Except 
Optical Lenses). 1 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

1,650 




1,051 



50,157 

Mica Industries 





540 

Others (Non-metallic 
Mineral Products 
not elsewhere 

classified). 





3,000 

* 4,860 

34. Basic Metal Indus- 

3 

813 

093 

19,614 

43,383 

25,342 



763 

945 



14,405 

Other Processes 

1 

48 

43 | 

624 

25,473 

10,937 

33 Manufacture of 
Metal Products (Ex- 
cept Machinery and 
Transport Equip- 

4 

359 

394 

| 

707 

15,899 

33,124 

36 Machinery (except 
Electrical Machinery) | 

" 

“ 



20,119 

27,854 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

37. Electrical Machine- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27,970 

43,294 

ry, Apparatus, Appli 
hi; ccs and Supplies 





1,803 

16,227 

Electrical Machinery 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Electric Fans, Radia 



— 

— 

— 



tors and other 














38. Transport Equip- 

3 

698 

200(1 ) 

1,933 

— 








32 

Ship Building 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Motor Vehicles 

3 

698 

200 

(1) 

6.650 





o 

3,150 

3,150 

13,462 

1,875 

Construction, Repair 

I 

150 

150 

150 

800 


and Demolition of 
Buildings 





12.662 


Hidro-electnc Projects 

1 

3,000 

5,500 

3,000 


6 — Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Services. 

5 

1,9S9 

1,639 

(2) 

18,141 

(16) 

(8) 

Electricity, Gas and 
Steam. 

1 

40 



(2) 









Sanitary Services 

4 

1,949 

1,639 

(2) 

18,111 

13,938 

(8) 



144 

257 

229 


34,676 

Banks and Other 

4 

144 

257 

229 









7 — Transport and Com- 
munication (other than 

5 

444 

(3) 

669 

(3) 

1.073 

(3) 

(ID 


Workshops). 






Railways 





S75 


Motor Transport 

1 




2,590 


Road Transport not 







elsewhere classified 







Docks and Ports 

4 

444 

(3) 

669 

(3) 

1,073 

(3) 

2,034 

(4) 

15 

Others [Water 







Transport (except 
Ocean Transport)) 







Air Transport 





100 


8 — Services 

3 

232 

246 

2,192 

3,691 

1,470 

Government Services . 


170 

180 

2,130 


28 

Educational Services . 


62 

66 

62 

310 


Medical and Other 






92 

Public Health Ser- 







Motion Picture Pro- 





1,307 

1,370 

duction, Distnbu- 













Hotcle, etc. 







9—Actmties not Ade- 





5,582 

10,182 

quately Described . 





Total 

71 

26,822 

(63) 

48,473 

(58) 

94,190 

(63) 

3,96,789 

(130) 

7,45,436 

(140) 


A.B — The figures given in brackets show the number of ca«ea to which the relevant tn» 
formation relates, wherever information is not available for all the cases, 

Source — Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes, 



Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes. (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved. (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved. 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost. (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost in the Disputes 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 


Number of Fresh Disputes 


Maximum Number of Workers Involved 1 

.September 

1050 

1050 * 

I .September 
1058 , 

I Average 
1958 

10 or more but less than 100 

23 

37 

01 

50 

100 or more but less than 500 

“ 

3‘! 

34 

41 

500 or more but less than 1,0(10 . . . j 

0 

s 


1* 

1,000 or more but less than 10,000 

3 

11 

^ l 

10 

10,000 or more . 

_ 

_ l 

_ 

1 

Not Known .... 

8 


6 

1 

Total 

6’ 

03 

120 | 

124 


Table 18— By Duration 


Number of Fermimted Disputes 


Duration 

September 

1959 

August 1 
1959 

September 1 
1938 

[ Average 
1058 


32 

40 

50 

44 

More than a day up to fi days 

18 

34 

40 

38 

More than 6 dajs up to 10 dajs . 

G 

10 

11 

14 

More than 10 days up to 20 days 

I 

7 | 

G 

12 

More than 20 days up to 30 daj s 

2 

5 1 

4 

C 

More than 30 days 

— 

19 1 

5 

10 

Not Known ...... 

1 

__ 1 

| 1 

1 

Total 

GO 

115 

117 

124 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 


Total Man-days Lost during a Dispute 

| Number of Termmatcd Disputes 

September 

1959 

1959 

September 

1958 

( A 1958 Se 

Less than 100 ... . 

17 

17 

35 

34 

100 or more but less than 1,000 . 

23 

47 

51 

62 

or more but less than 10,000 

10 

30 

21 

30 

10,000 or more but less than 50,000 

1 

9 j 

3 

5 

50,000 or more . .... 

j 

4 

j 

2 

Not Known ...... 

Total 

8 

3 

b 

1 

60 

115 j 

117 | 

124 


Source — Mont hi j Returns on Industrial Disputes. 
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Absenteeism 


Table 20— Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries in India 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 




September 

August 

September 

Average 

Centro or State 

Industry 

1059 

1959 

I95S 

1938 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

6 0 

6 C 


7 0 

Ahmedabsd (a) . 

C 3 

6 7 

6 6 

71 

Sholapur (a) 


11 1 

10 1 

11 8 

13-G 

Kanpur (6) 




11 5 

13-1 

Kanpur (6) 

Leather Industry . 



7 3 

9 4 

Kanpur (fc) 

Woollen Industry 



4 9 

8 5 

Bombay (o) 

Engineering 

13 0 

io 5 

13 9 

14-5 

West Bengal (c) 


9 2 

11-0 

9-1 

12-2 

Coal Mining — 





Coal Fields (d) . 

Under Ground 

14 5 

15 3 

14-C 

14 6 



(July 

1959) 

June 





1959) 

1958) 



Open Workings 

14-9 

15 4 

13 7 

14-9 



(July 


(July 




1959) 

1959) 

1958) 



Surfaco 

9 8 

10 4 

9 7 

9*0 



(July 

(Juno 





1959) 

1959) 

1958) 



Oyer All 

13 1 

13 8 

13-0 

13-2 



(July 

1959) 

(June 

1959) 

(July 

1058) 



Source (o) Government of Bombay, Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration). 

(6) Employers' Association of Northern India, Kanpur 
(c) Government of West Bengal, Labour Commissioner. 

{ i ) Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during Aucust 3959, by Causes 


Percentage of Absenteeism due to 


Industry 

1 

Sickness 

or 

Accident 

2 

Social or 

Other Causes 

AH Causes 

G 

3 

With 

Leave 

4 

Without 

5 

SUk 



1 5 


7 1 

4-8 

— 13-4- 

Cotton 



1 8 




17 8 

Engineering 



2 3 

0 3 

4 4 

3 0 

10 0 

Manufacturing 



2 8 

0 3 

4 2 

1 9 

9 2 

Oil 



I 5 

1 0 


3 8 

8-5 

Coffee k Tea 







13 4 

Gold Mining 



3 4 


2 0 

2 8 

8 2 




2 4 

3 2 

6 7 

0 3 

12 6 




11 0 




18-2 

Leather 



3 2 

4-1 



n.l 

Cement 



5 3 

1-2 

2 3 

2-1 

10 9 




2-7 



4 1 

12 r» 

Miscellaneous 



2 8 

1 0 

7 8 

1 7 

13 3 

Plantations 



3 4 

“ 

6 I 

fl 9 

18 4 


Source — Commissioner of Labour, Mysore. 
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Table 22 — -Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during September 1959 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 



No. 

Total 

Total 







of 

No of 

No. of 



Other Cnu«es 


Industry and Area 

Re. 

lan-hifts 

Man- 

Sickness 

Social 






chedul 

shifts 


or 






ed to 

Absent 

Accident 

Religious 



All 



Work 



Causes 


Leave 

Causes 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Cotton Mi Ms — 









Madras 

1 

1,40,954 

23,764 

C 0 

0 3 

0 7 


8 2 

Madurai . 

S 

1,74,675 

48,245 

3 6 

3 6 

4 1 

1 8 

12 9 


14 

,8S,271 

67,206 

4 0 

0 7 

4 6 


11 7 


6 

>,$S,96S 

34,368 

4 9 

2 4 

4 2 

0 4 

11 9 

Others 

G 

1,21,410 

U.S90 

3 7 

0 6 

4 6 

0 9 

9 8 

ITooMen Mills — 









Dhariwnl . 

1 

73,970 

3,318 

0 8 

“ 

2 6 

1 0 

4 4 

Iron and Steel 









Factories — 









West Bengal 

3 

3,43,304 

23,669 

2 8 



1 9 

6 9 

Bihar 

5 

9,21,662 

1,18,030 

3 3 

0 8 

0 1 

2 6 

12 8 

Madras 

1 

22,917 

2,863 

4 6 

3 1 

4 S 

— 

12 5 

Ordnance Fac- 









torus— 









West Bengal 

3 

2.83.413 

13,735 

1 7 

0 5 

3 6 

0 7 

6 5 

Bombay . 

5 

2,38,109 

24,367 


0 0 

6 0 

0 S 

10 2 

Madhya Prade-h 

3 

2,52,449 

24-091 

2 9 


G 2 

0 4 


Uttar Pradesh . 

7 

3,26,944 

23,803 

2 8 

0 5 

3 l 

0 9 


Madras 

1 

30,032 

3,259 

3 7 

— 

7 1 

0 0 

10 8 

Cement Factories — 









Andhra 

I 

17,940 

630 

0 2 

0 3 


0 3 


JIadras 


78,252 

9,147 

3 6 

1 1 

6 5 

0 4 


Madhya Pradesh 


2G.S93 

2,970 

5 3 

2 1 

2 4 

1 2 


West Bengal 

1 

16,966 

1,522 

1 9 

— 

1 1 

0 0 


Bihar 

2 

26,284 

5,440 

C 0 

0 8 

11 0 

2 3 

20 7 










Bombay . 

1 

33,333 

3,251 

2 0 

0 5 

1 0 

5 0 


West Bengal 

1 

49,423 

2,307 

2 6 


1 0 

2 1 


Uttar Pradesh . 

1 


2,688 

0 3 


2 6 

4 2 


Assam 

1 

22,636 

2,103 

4 4 


3 9 



Madras 

1 

38,318 

8,319 

6 8 

— 

5 6 

11-3 











shops — 









Bombay . 









Delhi 

1 

1,253 

141 

i 4 

0 2 

3 9 



Calcutta . 

1 

29.SSO 

2,648 

1 5 

1 6 

— 

6-7 

S S 










shops — 









Bombay . 

I 

30,037 

3.769 

1 2 

4 3 




West Bengal 

I 

63,650 

5,022 

3-3 





Madhya 

I 

32,784 

2,692 

0 5 




a « 

Pradesh 










Source — Monthly Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 

( Base shifted to 1949=100) 



Jan. 117 liy 173 122 120 1 f205 114 132 

Feb. 118 120 153 122 I2R I m J 212 111 131 

March 117 118 153 122 120 J [213 114 132 


April 117 119 152 122 125 "J f 213 115 132 

May 119 122 151 122 126 ’ J fit) 115 131 

r J ; 213 

June 122 126 151 122 120 I f 110 132 

July 124 128 151 123 120 9 f 115 133 

Aug. 125(p} 1231 pi IS 1 123 120 > ,,:5 1 1 14 135 

Sept. 125fp) 129(p) 151 123 127 J [ . 114 


111 

111 

113 


112 

113 

115 

118 

118 


78 

74 

73 

75 

74 

75 

75 

77 


•To obtain the index number with 1944 as base year the figures giren here need be multi- 
plied by 1 42 m the case of Food Index and 1*38 in the case of General Index. This implies 
that for this purpose the scries with the 1944=100 that used to be published simultaneously, 
but has since been discontinued is linked, to the above senes at the year 1919. Thus the prow 
siotial all India index on bases 1944=-I00dunng the month of Sept 1939 was 172-50. 

••The Turkey Govt, discontinued the series for Instanbul on base 1938—100 and have 
Started a fresh 6ene» on base 1948=100 The figures given above have been derived on the 
basis of the latter senes 

♦ Relates to the quarter ending .Sept., 1958. 

Sovree — {») I.L.O. except for all Iadia Index, (ii) Labour Bureau for all-India Index. 
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Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Laeour Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 







Index Number 







_ 1 


Cun 

Tal 




uotl Or 

oup 



lia-o 

fac 

Sep August S' p 
. iT. N r 19o9 temb* r 
1959 | 1 1938 

leer- ( on 
a ire |» train 
1958 .factor* 

1939 1 

l 'l9VJ t 

ember 

1918 

Atit- 

1938 

1 


1 

4 


6 

7 

• 

0 

10 

11 


B'm'siy — 

Julr 1 »i i 

1 07 

137 

137 

134 

149 

3 C6 

145 

111 

no 

... 


June 1011 











Abmedabod 

Aug HI'S 

4 48 

149 

123 

117 

no 

2-63 

140 

llu 

14. 

Ill 

S'i jlapnr . 

July l'U7 

Feb 1947 
to 

Jan 1041 


117 

lib 

109 

105 

2 02 

lu* 

177 

14u 

118 

Jalgaon . 


4Z3 

117 

117 

11J 

107 

4 62 

126 

141. 

117 

lot 


Aurust 

1039 

3 77 

133 

131 

14') 

119 

3 84 

140 

1J8 

144 

141 

Andhra Pradtih— 












11> Jrfabvl City 

\«4 1913 

1 51 

1J2 

■" 


123 

1 61 

130 

1>I 

114 

1 (7 


July 1011 











itadr,,,- 












Madras City 

Julv 1933 

3 2J 

J 31 

131 


m 

3 03 

131 

no 

1*' 

144 


June 1936 











J l/»w- 












Bapfialoro 

July 1033 
to 

Juno 19JC 

3 01 

113 

11-* 

1 14 

131 

3 42 

110 

1 0. 

1 . 

1/0 

Mt*o» 

I>0 

S 03 

11> 

111 

I4S 

121 

3 42 

151 

in 

114 

147 

Kolar Gol'l 

Fwld* 

lto 

3 lb 

111(1*) 

144 

1J4 

130 

3 31 

134 [P) 

no 

1/3 

IJJ 

Heals— 












ErnaLula a 

August 

1930 

3 08 



117 

111 

4 63 

130 

148 

141 

118 

TricW . 

August 

1039 

3 68 

113 

132 

122 

119 

4-33 

143 

139 

127 

120 

Mar p rl 1„h— 












K "P" ' 

August 

19"9 

1 78 

97 

98 

101 

98 

6 33 

93 

91 

Ibl 

91 


•To obt tin tbclodex on uri B Tnalb*«.tbi indtx f-pmsfivt nitre sl.oviM bo tnulliilit<I bv tit >^, llr 

factor 

S'Ai r*>— State Got* rmn°nt a. 


L/P407DofL-0 



Table 25— Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Senes) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Pmcr Indfx Number ron Working Class 
DURING Si PTrMBFR 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers foi Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951 August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases, respecti- 
vely) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has 
been arithmetically shifted the overall changes in the retail prices of 
goods and services purchased by the working class Details of the 
method used for converting the figures on original base to the new 
base vear 1949 are given in the Julv 1955 and January 1956 issues of 
the “Indian Labour Gazette’’ The corresponding index numbers for 
the latest available month on base 1944—100 are also given in the 
relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month the index number for Akola 
recorded the maximum rise of 5 points The index number for Cuttack 
advanced by 3 points The index number for Salna declined by 3 
points. The index numbers for 10 centres showed only minor fluctua- 
tions Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index numbers 
and prices for September 1959 are given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to October 1959 In view of the primarv interest in the increase 
in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved is 
also shown in the brackets against the items In case of decline, the 
number is given with minus sign 

Delhi 

The index number appreciated by 2 points during October 1959 
after having remained almost stationary during the preceding month 
and stood at 120 The food group index number advanced by 2 points 
mainly due to a rise in the prices of moong dal (11). pure ghee (2) 
potatoes (4), onions (18) and chillies (18) The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 1 point due to a fall in the price of fire- 
wood (—2). The clothing group index number advanced by 6 points 
mainly due to higher quotations for dhoti (4). markin (ll)i and 
shirting (28) The miscellaneous group index number remained 
stationary. 


Ajmer 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 106 The 
jood group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quota- 
tions for rice (7), sugar (25) and onions (9) The fuel and lighting and 
ne clothing group index numbers also moved up by 1 point each 
on account of a rise m the price of firewood (1) in the former and of 
• j in £ u 7 and coating (3) in the latter The miscellaneous group 
index number remained stationary 

Dehn-on-Sone 

ini number registered only a fractional rise and stood at 

. wnen rounded upto the nearest integer The food group index 
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number appreciated by 1 point due to higher quotations for wheat (2) 
and chillies (3) The fuel and lighting group index number also ad- 
vanced by 1 point on account of a rise in the prices of fire-wood (3) 
and soft coke (3) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary. 


Monghyr 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and stood at 99, 
when rounded up to the nearest integer The food group index num- 
ber declined by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for rice (—2), 
and wheat atta ( —2) The clothing group index number went up by 3 
points mainly due to a rise in the prices of saree (2), shirting (4) and 
coating (7) The miscellaneous group index number declined by 1 
point due to a recession in the prices of pan-supari (—2) The fuel 
and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 3 points reversing the downward 
trend noticed since July 1959 and stood at 121 The food group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
gourd (20) and sugar (19) The fuel and lighting group index number 
moved up by 8 points on account of a rise in the prices of firewood 
(12) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 5 points 
on account of an appreciation in the prices of pan (16) and supari (12) 
The clothing group index number remained stationary. 

Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 102 All the group indices also did not record any appre- 
ciable movement and remained stationary when rounded to the 
nearest integer 


Tinsukta 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 120 The food group index 
number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for rice 
(—7) and fish (—24) The clothing group index number advanced by 
1 point to a rise in the price of saree (1) The fuel and lighting ana 
the miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number further advanced by 5 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since May, 1959 and stood at 115 The food 
group index number appreciated by 4 points on account of rise in 
the prices of rice (12), wheat (4). Juar (4), mutton (12), milk (8), falli- 
oil (4) and chillies (9) The fuel and lighting group index number ad- 
vanced by 7 points due to higher quotations for firewood (8). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to rise in the 
prices of saree (3). The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 7 points due to increase in the barber-charges (26) and rise in 
the price of pan (13), 
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Kharagpur 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 115, when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice (—5) The fuel and lighting group index number ap- 
preciated by 2 points on account of a rise in the puces of coal (12) 
and cowdung cakes (16) The clothing and the miscellaneous group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

Mercara (Base 1953=100) 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed since March 1959 and stood at 130 The food 
group index number appreciated by 2 points due to a rise in the 
prices of chillies (6), tamarind (26) and tea ready-made (22) The 
clothing group index number went up by 1 point mainly due to 
higher quotations for saree (2) The fuel and lighting and the miscel- 
laneous group index numbers remained stationary 
Bhopal (Base 1951=100) 

The index number remained stationary at 115 All the group 
indices also did not record any appreciable movement and remained 
stationary when rounded up to the nearest integer 

Beawar (Base- August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and stood at 103 
when rounded upto the nearest integer The fuel and lighting group 
index number receded by 4 points due to lower quotations for fire- 
wood (—4) Other group index numbers remained stationary 
Satna (Base 1953 = 100) 

The index number declined by 3 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 99 The 
food group index number receded by 4 points due to a fall m the 
prices of rice (—4), wheat (—2). berri ( — 5) junahari ( — 12) and 
kodai (-16) The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 
6 points due to a recession in the prices of firewood ( — 12) and cow- 
dung cakes (—2). The miscellaneous group index numbers appreciated 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for earthen pot (67) The 
clothing group index number lemained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base- August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index numbers on 
PJ 1 ®' 11 , 3 ! base 1944=100 for September 1959 and October 1959 were 
156 26 and 15837 respectively. 

r , . To meet, the need for an index number on pre-Avar base, the 
Gruel commissioner. Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
^ lce , base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
♦L« ry 'l ust . mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this series 
„ ... 1 a Y e ^age index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this figure 
‘ l V ndex number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau Series, 
_„ e consumer Price Index Number for the month of October 1959 
on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 413 03, 
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Table 26 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
( Base shifted to 1949=100 except 




Centre 

1 

Cenenl 


mi 

group 



fietorj 

Cept 

19o9 

3 

Ann 

1959 

4 

Sept 

1938 

Ayer 

1958 

6 

fnctirj 

Sept 

1959 

8 

19j9 

9 

Sept 

1958 

10 

Aver 

1958 

11 

Delhi 

1 31 


118 

117 

113 

1 2G 

122 

122 

124 

117 

Ajmer 

1 61 


103 

111 

103 

1 59 

109 

108 

115 

101 


1 38 

132P 

129P 

131 

123 

l 39 

139P 

135P 

138 

125 

J liana 

1 39 

193 

100 

113 

108 

1 09 

107 

108 

119 

112 



101 

101 

109 

104 

1 80 

97 

90 

110 

103 

Morghar 

1 '* 

99 


112 

102 

1 89 

05 

90 

113 

101 


1 4? 

121 

118 

121 

116 

1 53 

120 

119 

122 

115 

Berhampur 

1 31 

118P 


120 

115 

1 66 

123P 

122 

126 

120 


1 23 

102 

102 

109 

103 

1 29 

107 

107 

117 

109 

‘'il char 

1 38 

112 

11* 

ns 

107 

1,1 


m 

111 

107 


1 10 

120 

121 

127 

118 

1 13 

119 

120 

130 

118 

LudUaua 

1 64 

io«r 

10U 

99 

96 

1 77 

n*V 

9* 

97 

93 


1 (58 

115 

no 

105 

101 

1 93 

,09 

106 

98 

02 

tabalpur 

1 51 

107P 


108 

109 

1 52 

99 r 

101P 

100 

103 


1 37 

115 

113 

121 

113 

1 42 

115 

110 

123 

113 



130 


119 


“ 

139 

137 

125 




127 

128 

113 

113 


130 

m 

113 

112 

'Bhopal 


115 


118 


— 

108 

108 






103 

103 

107 

100 


96 

90 

98 

89 

•Satna . 

~ 

99 




~ 

93 

97 

111 

102 


labour Bureau 


fOctober 1939 taitt figure 

^ ^ ^ JTo cblain^tbe inde* on onj 

layithuiand Valparai) January u 
The final figure fo " ■ 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

jcr centres marked loxth an asterisk). 


Numhcrj 
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97 
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31 
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M 

bt 
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92 

92 

92 

89 
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103 
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1 33 
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" 
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05 
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119 
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97 

97 
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03 
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lot 
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117 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Xante of Centre 

September 

19V) 

August 

1059 

September 

1958 

Average 

1958 

Mima 

At CLASS 




] Caleutpi 



113P 

108P 

2 Asansol 



121F 

1I2P 

LOW PAID EMPLOYl'ES 



1 \i-akk .putnam . . . 

128 

128 

119 

120 

2 hi urn . ... , 

H3 

131 

126 

120 

3 Gtiddilon ... 

120 

118 

115 

112 

4 TiruibropaUi ... 

116 

115 

100 

104 

5 Madurai ... 

m 

no 

106 

105 

6 Coimbatore 

121 

120 

114 

114 

7 Ko/h'kodo .... 

no 

110 

108 

IOC 

8 Dcllury .... 

121 

121 

112 

112 

RURAL POPULATION 



1 Advivaram 

125 

120 

116 

115 

2 Tliettangi .... 

146 

149 

119 

123 

3 Alamuru ... 

127 

no 

118 

111 

1 Madluvaram 

117 

117 

123 

118 

6. Puliyur ..... 

122 

122 

114 

113 

b. Ag.ir.tm 

128 

120 

117 

118 

7. Tliulajanatham ..... 

105 

105 

104 

103 

8. Triodn 

147 

147 

120 

121 

*1. Gokilapuraiti .... 

108 

108 

104 

103 

10. Kinathukudavu 

115 

114 

111 

110 

11. Guduvancheri 

106 

106 

99 

98 

12. Kunnathur . ... 

100 

100 

108 

100 

13 Keduvalli . ... 

“ 

105 

90 

97 


Sovrre ; State Governments. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption at 18 
-Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of September 1959 
(Base. 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of September 1959 
are given in the fallowing tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions m the retail prices of individual items as compared to_their 
prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the compila- 
tion of these price relat’ves have been published in the October 1953 
issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Articles for which the price 
relative during the month of September 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresoonding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre m the statement below. The 
piagnitude of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a decline 
the number is given with a minus sign. 


Name of the centre and 
State 

Names of the coitttnoditita and tnriatiors m their j rice relative 
in brackets 

(») 

(2) 

Bombay — 

Urban Centre! 

Surat . . . 

Wheat (l0), Rice (23), Chillies (17), Onions (22), Potatoes (-*-10). 

Bihar — 


Patna . . » 

Barley (—12), Maite ( — 17), Gur ( — 18), Potatoes (—17) 

Bttar Prodtih — 


Lucknow. 

Wheat (13), Moong Dal ( — 11), Onions (10). 

Agra 

Sugar ( — 20), Onions (10). 

Bareilly . 

Moong Dal ( — 13), Onions (10), Pan (13). 

Banaras . 

IV heat ( — £0), Mash Dal { — 12), Sugar ( — 30). 

Meerut . 

Wwl Bengal — 

Chillies (—1 9), Or ions (10), ^Iilk (—18). 

Howrah 

Rice (—1*1. Gram (—201, Gram Dal (—IS), Arlmr Dal (—16), 
Turmeric (—15). Puli ( — 13), Potatoes t — 10). 

Budge-Budge . 

Rico (—15) 

Kankinara 

Rico (—11), Moong Dal (—10), Onions (—12), Pan (— 38j. 

Gauripore 

Chittoo ( 11 ), Gram M (-.11). F..h ( 11 ). rot.toe, ( — 17). 
oupari (— 10 ). " 

Seram pore 
Karnharapara . 

S£ ST&r , - so '- r “ <-»>• 

A team — 

Rural Centre $ 

Maibang • 

Rico (—30), Sugar (17). 

Hl‘istlA.lUi—1 — — 
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(1) 

(2) 

Bihar— 


Tcgtirn @ . 

Ohatfoo ( — 13), Gram Dal (12), Arbar Dal (10), Sugar (—11), r«n 
(-35). 

EonJ-ay — 


Lakh 

Jowar (16). 

Madhya Praduh— 


Eulam&lpur 

Rico (10), ChiUjea (11), Turmeric (15). 

My tort — 


Kudrhi . . , 

Jowar (11), Sugar (10). 

Malur • 

Sugar (11), Cur (13), Onions (—13), Soap Washing (16). 

Oritia— 


Bambra . 

Sugar (17), Milk (—13). 

Mumguda 

Sugar (28). 

Ba]a»than — 


Nana 

Itoong Dal ( — 12),Gnr (11). Kerosene oil (—20). Tobacco (— l r ). 


@Baao 1058=100. 
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Table 28 — contd. 


Item* 

e« 

si 

Sis 

3 W 

§! 

|| 

il 

j| 

1 

1 

f| 

P 

if 

!- 

ll 

|S 

4 

a* 

1 

a 

p-S 

& 7 

]I 

f 

1 & 
la 

t 

ll 

1 2 
So 

M w 

|l 

J| 

£ 

a 

2 

1 

is 


17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Ccrtalt — 

Wheat . 

87 

fll 

B 


- 

116 

- 

— 

87 

— 

- 

- 

- 

65 

90 

Rice 

107 

U1 

167 

138 

118 

135 

- 

133 

105 

124 

178 

138 

89 


106 


88 


108 

__ 

_ 

100 

— 



_ 


74 

__ 



113 





167 


94 

:93 

69 


133 





114 

Barley . 






113 








65 

97 

Maize . 






98 












102 

114 



.16 


























MoongDal . 
Mash Dal 



125 



91 



208 


84 


128 

70 


“ 


“ 

— 

— 

132 


93 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

103 


82 

03 

M 

105 


133 

91 

„ 


75 

_ 

_ 


68 

_ 




124 

129 

84 

112 

126 

45 

204 

150 

92 

100 



135 

Olhtr Food ArUela 

123 
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94 
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92 
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91 
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83 

69 

98 

91 
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93 

96 
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95 

99 

06 

92 
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146 
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75 

75 

86 

92 

71 

80 
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67 

90 

63 

60 
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82 
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154 

94 
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147 
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12-/ 
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G4 

73 

94 

86 

88 

59 

52 

68 

86 

68 
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53 
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68 
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95 
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_ 
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_ 
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_ 

_ 
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107 
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61 

e» 

61 

83 

93 
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83 
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92 
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— 

89 

124 

75 
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123 

136 

80 
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100 
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Tobacco 

72 

118 

99 


70 

75 
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133 

75 


128 

90 


66 

yy 

103 

107 

69 

118 

156 

218 

314 

108 

433 

158 

75 

103 

88 


132 

121 

134 

93 


148 

118 



117 

75 

116 
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54 
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42 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 


1 

r™.l. 

Pulses 

3 

til food 
Articles 

4 

1 

trial 

Materials 

Manufac 

Art idea 

0 

General ] 
Comm cm 

7 

idex All 

iew Senes 
converted 
to old 
base (year 
ended 
Aug. ’39— 
100)t 

8 

11)53* Average . 

100 

98 

109 

110 

100 

105 6 

401 9 

1954-Average 

84 

66 

98 

104 

100 

99 6 

379 I 

1935 Average 

73 

58 

85 

07 

99 

91 C 

348-9 

1958 Average . . 

93 

78 

99 

113 

105 

102 0 

390-5 

1957 Average 

102 

85 

107 

118 

108 

108 7 

413 7 

1958 Average 

105 

94 

112 

115 

108 

111 0 

42 2 5 

J958— 








September . 

115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

110 5 

443 4 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

no 2 

442 3 

November . 

111 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

December . 

105 

111 

113 

113 

108 

111 4 

424 0 

|939 — 








January 

105 

117 

114 

114 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

Febninry 

105 

121 

11C 

118 

JOS 

111 2 

430 8 

Mareh 

102 

113 

114 

11C 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

Apnl 

V. 

90 

113 

116 

108 

111 9 

423 9 

May 

99 

95 

11B 

120 

108 

114 0 

433 9 

June 

10i 

■X. 

119 

120 

109 

115 b 

440 0 

July 

’ 1«T 

"B 

I-’l 

12H 

109 

110 8 

414 5 

August 

109 

93 

122 

119 

no 

117 1 

445 7 

Repteti ber . 

108 

90 

121 

122 

110 

1171 

443-7 


•Average or 9 months ending December. 

on the b««u=100 of the new senes =380 -6 (being the aver- 

pee inr 19 »2 >i of the old series) 

Suunt . Ottiteof the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Commerce & Industry, Govt, of India. 
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